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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Berlioz Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


Liszt        .         .     "Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  (after  Victor  Hugo) 


Wagner  ....     Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  &  SON 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;     died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
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of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  '  Eroica' ? " 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  Schind- 
ler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French  Revolution 
en  bloc.  "Cetait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire1'  that  Beethoven  honored  by 
his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte." and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.     The  composer  conducted,  and 
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in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806*  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
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of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  militarisrne"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
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violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9    .    .    .    Hector  Beruoz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "lye  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  January  24,  1857. 
The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  of  "Mr.  Fry's  ' Christmas' 
symphony." 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L£on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.     It  is  wholly 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  .say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  f 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.     He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 

*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "  Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Sain t-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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when  the  cannon-shots  announce   that  it  is  Ash   Wednesday.     The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  mens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  Vespoir" 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood- wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  .livelier,   and  chromatic  sixths  in ,  the  wood- wind    lead    to    the 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantusfirmus .  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("  Saltarelle "  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter- theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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"Mazeppa":    Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  for  Full  Orchestra  (after 
Victor  Hugo) Franz  Liszt 

(Born  October  22,  181 1,  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary;  died  July  31,  1886, 

at  Bayreuth.) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  is  thus  told  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa,  a  Cossack  chief,  best  known  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  was  born  in  1644,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  at  Mazepintzui, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  province; 
but,  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Polish  matron  *  of  high  rank,  he  was  detected 
by  the  injured  husband,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose,  galloped  off  to  its  native  wilds  of 
the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa,  half -dead  and  insensible,  was  released  from  his  fearful 
position  and  restored  to  animation  by  some  poor  peasants.  In  a  short  time  his 
agility,  courage  and  sagacity  rendered  him  popular  among  the  Cossacks.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  and  adjutant  to  Samoilovitch,  their  hetman,  or  chief,  and 
succeeded  that  functionary  in  1687.  The  title  of  Prince  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the  Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly 
in  his  good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed  as  calumnious  traitors  all  who,  like 
Palei,'  Kotchubey  and  Iskra,  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia.  Bent,  however,  upon  casting  off  the  Russian  yoke,  Mazeppa  became, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  inconstancy  of  purpose, 
an  ally  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  fought,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Baturin,  his  capital,  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Menshikoff,  and  his  name  anathematized  throughout  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  his  effigy  suspended  from  the  gallows.  A  wretched  fugitive,  he  escaped  to 
Bender,  but  only  to  end  his  life  by  poison  in  1709. 

Liszt  composed  about  1826  a  pianoforte  £tude  entitled  ''Mazeppa," 
inspired  by  Victor  Hugo's  poem  of  the  same  name.  This  poem  was 
written  in  May,  1828,  and  published  in  "L,es  Orientates  "  in  1829.  The 
£tude  was  enlarged  in  1837  and  1841.  It  was  published  as  one  of  the 
"Grandes  Etudes,"  and  later  as  one  of  the  "fitudes  d'ex£cution  tran- 
scendante."  About  1850  the  pianoforte  piece  was  arranged  and  orches- 
trated at  Weimar. 

The  instrumentation  is  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,   two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,   three  bassoons,  four  horns,   three 

*  The  Princess  Kotchoubey  is  named  as  the  heroine.     In  H.  M.  Milner's  romantic  drama   (dramatized 
from  Byron's  poem),  she  is  Olinska,  the  daughter  of  the  Castellan  of  Laurinski. 
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trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  at  a  charity  concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  march  section  was  played  at  Theodore  Thomas's  concerts  in 
Boston,  October  31,  1869,  April  12,  1871.  The  whole  poem  was  per- 
formed here  at  Philharmonic  concerts  conducted  by  Bernhard  Liste- 
mann,  April  13,  14,  1881.  The  poem  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  April  20,  21,  1900. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann,  conductor, 
played  the  poem  in  New  York,  November  4,  1865. 

Mazeppa. 

Away!     Awaj7! — Byron,     Mazeppa. 

En  avant !     En  avant ! 

I. 

Ainsi,  quand  Mazeppa,  qui  rugit  et  qui  pleure, 

A  vu  ses  bras,  ses  pieds,  ses  flancs  qu'un  sabre  effleure, 

Tous  ses  membres  lies 
Sur  un  fougueux  cheval,  nourri  d'herbes  marines, 
Qui  fume,  et  fait  jaillir  le  feu  de  ses  narines 
Et  le  feu  de  ses  pieds; 

Quand  il  s'est  dans  ses  noeuds  roule  comme  un  reptile, 
Qu'il  a  bien  rejoui  de  sa  rage  inutile 

Ses  bourreaux  tout  joyeux, 
Et  qu'il  retombe  enfin  sur  la  croupe  farouche, 
La  sueur  sur  le  front,  l'ecume  dans  la  bouche, 

Et  du  sang  dans  les  yeux ; 

Un  cri  part,  et  soudain  voila  que  par  la  plaine 
Et  1'homme  et  le  cheval,  emportes,  hors  d'haleine, 

Sur  les  sables  mouvants, 
Seuls,  emplissant  de  bruit  un  tourbillon  de  poudre, 
Pareil  au  noir  nuage  ou  serpente  la  foudre, 

Volent  avec  les  vents! 

lis  vont.     Dans  les  vallons  comme  un  orage  ils  passent, 
Comme  ces  ouragans  qui  dans  les  monts  s'entassent, 

Comme  un  globe  de  feu; 
Puis  deja  ne  sont  plus  qu'un  point  noir  dans  la  brume, 
Puis  s'effacent  dans  l'air  comme  un  flocon  d'ecume 

Au  vaste  ocean  bleu. 
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lis  vont.     L'espace  est  grand.     Dans  le  desert  immense, 
Dans  l'horizon  sans  fin  qui  toujours  recommence, 

lis  se  plongent  tous  deux. 
Leur  course  comme  un  vol  les  emporte,  et  grands  chenes, 
Villes  et  tours,  monts  noirs  lies  en  longues  chaines, 

Tout  chancelle  autour  d'eux. 

Et  si  l'infortune,  dont  la  tete  se  brise, 
Se  debat,  le  cheval,  qui  devance  la  brise, 

D'un  bond  plus  effraye, 
S'enfonce  au  desert  vaste,  aride,  infranchissable, 
Qui  devant  eux  s'etend,  avec  ses  plis  de  sable, 

Comme  un  manteau  raye. 

Tout  vacille  et  se  peint  de  couleurs  inconnues: 
II  voit  courir  les  bois,  courir  les  larges  nues, 

Le  vieux  donjon  detruit, 
Les  monts  dont  un  rayon  baigne  les  intervalles; 
II  voit;   et  des  troupeaux  de  fumantes  cavales 

Le  suivent  a  grand  bruit! 

Et  le  ciel,  ou  deja  les  pas  du  soir  s'allongent, 
Avec  ses  oceans  de  nuages  ou  plongent 

Des  nuages  encor, 
Et  son  soleil  qui  fend  leurs  vagues  de  sa  proue, 
Sur  son  front  ebloui  tourne  comme  une  roue 

De  marbre  aux  veines  d'or! 

Son  ceil  s'egare  et  luit,  sa  chevelure  traine, 
Sa  tete  pend;   son  sang  rougit  la  jaune  arene, 

Les  buissons  epineux : 
Sur  ses  membres  gonfles  la  corde  se  replie, 
Et  comme  un  long  serpent  resserre  et  multiplie 

Sa  morsure  et  ses  nceuds. 

Le  cheval,  qui  ne  sent  ni  le  mors  ni  la  selle, 
Toujours  fuit,  et  toujours  son  sang  coule  et  ruisselle, 

Sa  chair  tombe  en  lambeaux; 
Helas!  voici  deja  qu'aux  cavales  ardentes 
Qui  le  suivaient,  dressant  leurs  crinieres  pendantes, 

Succedent  les  corbeaux ! 

Les  corbeaux,  le  grand-due  a  l'ceil  rond,  qui  s'effraie, 
L'aigle  effare  des  champs  de  bataille,  et  l'orfraie, 
Monstre  au  jour  inconnu, 
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Les  obliques  hiboux,  et  le  grand  vautour  fauve 
Qui  fouille  au  flanc  des  morts,  ou  son  col  rouge  et  chauve 
Plonge  comme  un  bras  nu! 

Tous  viennent  elargir  la  f unebre  volee ; 
Tous  quittent  pour  le  suivre  et  l'yeuse  isolee, 

Et  les  nids  du  manoir. 
Lui,  sanglant,  eperdu,  sourd  a  leurs  cris  de  joie, 
Demande  en  les  voyant:   "Qui  done  la-haut  deploie 

Ce  grand  eventail  noir?" 

La  nuit  descend  lugubre,  et  sans  robe  etoilee, 
L'essaim  s'acharne,  et  suit,  tel  qu'une  meute  ailee, 

Le  voyageur  fumant. 
Entre  le  ciel  et  lui,  comme  un  tourbillon  sombre, 
II  les  voit,  puis  les  perd,  et  les  entend  dans  l'ombre 

Voler  confusement. 

Enfin,  apits  trois  jours  d'une  course  insensee, 
Apres  avoir  franchi  fleuves  a  l'eau  glacee, 

Steppes,  forets,  deserts, 
Le  cheval  tombe  aux  cris  des  mille  oiseaux  de  proie. 
Et  son  ongle  de  fer  sur  la  pierre  qui  broie 

Eteint  ses  quatre  eclairs. 

Voila  l'infortune,  gisant,  nu,  miserable, 
Tout  tachete  de  sang,  plus  rouge  que  l'erable, 

Dans  la  saison  de  fleurs. 
Le  nuage  d'oiseaux  sur  lui  tourne  et  s'arrete; 
Maint  bee  ardent  aspire  a  ronger  dans  sa  tete 

Ses  yeux  brules  de  pleurs. 

Eh  bien !  ce  condamne  qui  hurle  et  qui  se  traine, 
Ce  cadavre  vivant,  les  tribus  de  1' Ukraine 

Le  feront  prince  un  jour. 
Un  jour,  semant  les  champs  de  morts  sans  sepultures, 
II  dedommagera  par  de  larges  patures 

L'orfraie  et  le  vautour. 

Sa  sauvage  grandeur  naitra  de  son  supplice. 
Un  jour,  des  vieux  hetmans  il  ceindra  la  pelisse, 

Grand  a  l'ceil  ebloui; 
Et  quand*  il  passera,  ces  peuples  de  la  tente, 
Prosternes,  enverront  la  fanfare  eclatante 

Bondir  autour  de  lui ! 
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II. 

Ainsi,  lorsqu'un  mortel,  sur  qui  son  dieu  s'etale, 
S'est  vu  Her  vivant  sur  ta  croupe  fatale, 

Genie,  ardent  coursier, 
En  vain  il  lutte,  helas !  tu  bondis,  tu  l'emportes 
Hors  du  monde  reel,  dont  tu  brises  les  portes 

Avec  tes  pieds  d'acier! 

Tu  franchis  avec  lui  desert,  cimes  chenues 

Des  vieux  monts,  et  les  mers,  et,  par-dela  des  nues, 

De  sombres  regions; 
Et  mille  impurs  esprits  que  ta  course  reveille 
Autour  du  voyageur,  insolente  merveille, 

Pressent  leurs  legions ! 

II  traverse  d'un  vol,  sur  tes  ailes  de  flamme, 

Tous  les  champs  du  possible,  et  les  mondes  de  Tame; 

Boit  au  fleuve  eternel; 
Dans  la  nuit  orageuse  ou  la  nuit  etoilee, 
Sa  chevelure,  aux  crins  des  cometes  melee, 

Flamboie  au  front  du  ciel, 

Les  six  lunes  d'Herschel,  l'anneau  du  vieux  Saturne, 
Le  pole,  arrondissant  une  aurore  nocturne 

Sur  son  front  boreal, 
II  voit  tout;  et  pour  lui  ton  vol,  que  rien  ne  lasse, 
De  ce  monde  sans  borne  a  chaque  instant  deplace 

Iy'horizon  ideal. 

Qui  peut  savoir,  hormis  les  demons  et  les  anges, 
Ce  qu'il  souffre  a  te  suivre,  et  quels  eclairs  etranges 

A  ses  yeux  reluiront, 
Comme  il  sera  brule  d'ardentes  etincelles, 
Helas !  et  dans  la  nuit  combien  de  froides  ailes 

Viendront  battre  son  front? 

II  crie  epouvante,  tu  poursuis  implacable. 
Pale,  epuise,  beant,  sous  ton  vol  qui  1'accable 

II  ploie  avec  effroi ; 
Chaque  pas  que  tu  fais  semble  creuser  sa  tombe. 
Enfin  le  terme  arrive  .  .  .  il  court,  il  vole,  il  tombe, 

Et  se  releve  roi! 
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The  literal  English  prose  of  Hugo's  poem  is  as  follows :  * 

Mazeppa. 
I. 

So,  when  Mazeppa,  roaring  and  weeping,  has  seen  his  arms,  feet,  sabre-grazed  sides, 
all  his  limbs  bound  upon  a  fiery  horse,  fed  on  sedge  grass,  reeking,  darting  forth  fire 
from  his  nostrils  and  fire  from  his  feet; 

when  he  has  writhed  in  his  knots  like  a  reptile,  has  well  gladdened  his  joyous  exe- 
cutioners with  his  futile  rage,  and  fallen  back  at  last  upon  the  wild  croup,  sweat 
on  his  brow,  foam  at  his  mouth,  and  blood  in  his  eyes, 

a  cry  goes  up;  and  suddenly  horse  and  man  fly  with  the  winds  over  the  plain, 
carried  away  across  the  moving  san#s,  alone,  filling  with  noise  a  whirlwind  of  dust, 
like  a  black  cloud  in  which  the  lightning  winds  like  a  snake! 

They  go  on.  They  pass  through  the  valleys  like  a  thunder-storm,  like  those 
hurricanes  that  pile  themselves  up  in  the  mountains,  like  a  globe  of  fire;  then, 
next  minute,  are  nothing  more  than  a  black  dot  in  the  dusk,  and  vanish  into  the 
air  like  a  flake  of  foam  on  the  vast  blue  ocean. 

They  go  on.  The  space  is  large.  Both  plunge  together  into  the  boundless  desert, 
into  the  endless  horizon  which  ever  begins  over  again.  Their  course  carries  them 
onward  like  a  flight,  and  great  oaks,  towns,  and  towers,  black  mountains  bound 
together  in  long  chains,  everything  totters  around  them. 

And,  if  the  hapless  man  struggles,  with  cracking  head,  the  horse,  flying  faster 
than  the  breeze,  rushes  with  still  more  affrighted  bound  into  the  vast,  arid,  impas- 
sable desert,  stretching  out  before  them,  with  its  ridges  of  sand,  like  a  striped  cloak. 
>  Everything  reels  and  takes  on  unknown  colors :  he  sees  the  woods  run,  sees  the 
broad  clouds  run,  the  old  ruined  donjon-keep,  the  mountains  with  a  ray  bathing 
the  spaces  between  them;  he  sees;  and  herds  of  reeking  mares  follow  with  a  great 
noise ! 

And  the  sky,  where  the  steps  of  night  are  already  lengthening,  with  its  oceans 
of  clouds  into  which  still  other  clouds  are  plunging,  and  the  sun,  plowing  through 
their  waves  with  his  prow,  turns  upon  his  dazzled  forehead  like  a  wheel  of  golden- 
veined  marble. 

His  eye  wanders  and  glistens,  his  hair  trails  behind,  his  head  hangs  down;  his 
blood  reddens  the  yellow  sand,  the  thorny  brambles:  the  cord  winds  round  his 
swollen  limbs  and,  like  a  long  serpent,  tightens  and  multiplies  its  bite  and  its  folds. 

The  horse,  feeling  neither  bit  nor  saddle,  flies  onward,  and  still  his  blood  flows 
and  trickles,  his  flesh  falls  in  shreds;  alas!  the  hot  mares  that  were  following  just 
now,  bristling  their  pendant  mane,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  crows! 

The  crows;  the  great  horned  owl  with  his  round,  frightened  eye;,  the  wild  eagle 
of  battle-fields,  and  the  osprey,  monster  unknown  to  the  day-light;  the  slanting 
owls,  and  the  great  fawn-coloured  vulture  who  ransacks  the  flanks  of  dead  men, 
where  his  bare  red  neck  plunges  in  like  a  naked  arm ! 

*  This  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Ap thorp. 
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All  come  to  augment  the  funereal  flight;  all  leave  both  the  solitary  holm-oak  and 
the  nests  in  the  manor  to  follow  him.  He,  bloody,  distracted,  deaf  to  their  cries 
of  joy,  wonders,  when  he  sees  them,  who  can  be  unfurling  that  big  black  fan  on 
high  there. 

The  night  falls  dismal,  without  its  starred  robe,  the  swarm  grows  more  eager 
and  follows  the  reeking  voyager  like  a  winged  pack.  He  sees  them  between  the  sky 
and  himself,  like  a  dark  smoke-cloud,  then  loses  them  and  hears  them  fly  confusedly 
in  the  dark. 

At  last,  after  three  days  of  mad  running,  after  crossing  rivers  of  icy  water,  steppes, 
forests,  deserts,  the  horse  falls,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  thousand  birds  of  prey,  and 
his  iron  hoof,  on  the  stone  it  grinds,  quenches  its  four  lightnings. 

There  lies  the  hapless  man,  prostrate,  naked,  wretched,  all  spotted  with  blood, 
redder  than  the  maple  in  the  season  of  blossoms.  The  cloud  of  birds  turns  round 
him  and  stops;  many  an  eager  beak  longs  to  gnaw  the  eyes  in  his  head,  all  burnt 
with  tears. 

Well!  this  convict  who  howls  and  drags  himself  along  the  ground,  this  living 
carcass,  shall  be  made  a  prince  one  day  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ukraine.  One  day, 
sowing  the  fields  with  unburied  dead,  he  will  make  it  up  to  the  osprey  and  the  vult- 
ure in  the  broad  pasture-lands. 

His  savage  greatness  shall  spring  from  his  punishment.  One  day,  he  shall  gird 
around  him  the  furred  robe  of  the  old  Hetmans,  great  to  the  dazzled  eye;  and, 
when  he  passes  by,  those  tented  peoples,  prone  upon  their  faces,  shall  send  a  resound- 
ing bugle-call  bounding  about  him ! 

II. 

So,  when  a  mortal,  upon  whom  his  god  descends,  has  seen  himself  bound  alive 
upon  thy  fatal  croup,  O  Genius,  thou  fiery  steed,  he  struggles  in  vain,  alas!  thou 
boundest,  thou  carriest  him  away  out  from  the  real  world,  whose  doors  thou  break- 
est  with  thy  feet  of  steel! 

With  him  thou  crossest  deserts,  hoary  summits  of  the  old  mountains,  and  the  seas, 
and  dark  regions  beyond  the  clouds;  and  a  thousand  impure  spirits,  awakened  by 
thy  course,  O  impudent  marvel !  press  in  legions  round  the  voyager. 

He  crosses  at  one  flight,  on  thy  wings  of  flame,  every  field  of  the  Possible,  and 
the  worlds  of  the  soul;  drinks  at  the  eternal  river;  in  the  stormy  or  starry  night, 
his  hair  mingled  with  the  mane  of  comets,  flames  on  heaven's  brow. 

Herschel's  six  moons,  old  Saturn's  ring,  the  pole,  rounding  a  nocturnal  aurora 
over  its  boreal  brow,  he  sees  them  all;  and  for  him  thy  never-tiring  flight  moves, 
every  moment,  the  ideal  horizon  of  this  boundless  world. 

Who,  save  demons  and  angels,  can  know  what  he  suffers  in  following  thee,  and 
what  strange  lightnings  shall  flash  from  his  eyes,  how  he  shall  be  burnt  with  hot 
sparks,  alas!  and  what  cold  wings  shall  come  at  night  to  beat  against  his  brow? 

He  cries  out  in  terror;  thou,  implacable,  pursuest.  Pale,  exhausted,  gaping, 
he  bends  in  affright  beneath  thy  overmastering  flight;    every  step  thou  advancest 
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seems  to  dig  his  grave.     At  last  the  end  is  come 
arises  King! 


he  runs,  he  flies,  he  falls,  and 


There  are  three  versions  of  an  explanatory  programme.  The  first, 
which  is  here  given,  was  published  by  Liszt  in  1854;  the  second  consists 
of  Hugo's  poem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  score  of  1854;  the  third  is 
Richard  Pohl's  condensation  of  the  poem. 

Liszt's  argument  is  as  follows: — 

Un  cri  part  .  .  . 

If  wailing  tears  mark  the  first  awakening  of  man  to  life,  a  cry  of  sorrow  is  ordi- 
narily the  first  stammering  of  genius  excited  by  the  touch  of  the  sacred  flame.  And 
this  cry,  ordinarily,  casts  fright  about  it.  The  world  is  eager  to  choke  it;  bonds 
of  iron  and  bonds  of  flowers,  bonds  of  gold  and  bundles  of  thorns,  strive  to  hold 
it  immovable  and  mute. 

Sur  ses  membres  gonfles  la  cord  se  replie, 
Ht  comme  un  long  serpent  resserre  et  multiplie 
Sa  morsure  et  ses  noeuds. 

There  are  always  enough  dwarfs  to  trip  up  the  giant  and  afterwards  enmesh 
him.  But  genius  at  last  escapes  them,  hurrying  towards  the  far-off  horizon  which 
their  myopic  eyes  do  not  perceive.     Then 

Son  oeil  s'egare,  et  luit  .  .  . 

Attracted  by  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  eye,  nocturnal  birds  and  birds  of 
prey,  impure  visions  and  cruel  illusions,  dart  forward  in  pursuit,  while 

Lui,  sanglant,  eperdu,  sourd  a  leurs  cris  de  joie, 
Demande  en  les  voyant,  qui  done  la-haut  deploie 
Ce  grand  eventail  noir. 

Soon  it  sinks  to  earth,  and  one  thinks  it  can  be  said  of  it, 

Voila  l'infortune,  gisant,  nu,  miserable  .  .  . 

But  they  that  then  exult  in  an  infamous  joy  at  contemplating  genius  fallen,  with 
its  force  weakened  or  frightfully  overcome,  when  ignoble  creatures  gather  around 
the  fall  and 

Maint  bee  ardent  aspire  a  ronger  dans  sa  tete 
Ses  yeux  brules  de  pleurs; 

they  that  do  not  know  that 

Sa  sauvage  grandeur  naitra  de  son  supplice, 
that  one  day  he  will  be 

Grand  a  l'oeil  ebloui 
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and  that,  having  been  overwhelmed  with  torments  and  breathless  afflictions,  a 
moment  comes,  when  shaking  far  from  him  as  from  a  mighty  mane  grief  and  despair, 
as  well  as  frivolities  and  delights,  he  stretches  himself  as  a  lion  after  a  dream,  throws 
a  piercing  and  savage  glance  toward  the  past  and  the  future,  halts,  calculates  his 
bounds,  breaks  his  fetters 

Et  se  releve  Roi! 

The  wild  ride  of  Mazeppa,  as  portrayed  by  Liszt,  begins  (Allegro 
agitato,  D  minor,  6-4,  changing  afterwards  to  3-4  and  2-4)  with  a  dis- 
sonant crash,  wind  instruments  and  cymbals,  after  which  there  is  a 
lively  figure  for  strings.  There  is  a  short  ascending  motive  for  wind 
instruments.  The  chief  theme,  typical  of  Mazeppa,  is  announced  by 
trombones,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  crescendo  that  ends 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  Mazeppa  theme  reappears, 
now  given  out  by  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets.  The  first  ascend- 
ing motive  is  used  in  an  enlarged  form.  And  now  the  Mazeppa  motive 
becomes  a  wailing  song.  Richard  Strauss,  as  editor  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  instrumentation,  finds  that  in  this  passage  the  strings  "col  legno" 
(the  strings  are  struck  with  the  back  of  the  bow)  imitate  the  snorting  of 
the  horse.*  After  a  use  of  former  thematic  material  Mazeppa' s  lament 
is  repeated  a  half-tone  higher.  A  new  and  triumphant  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  E  major  (brass).  For  a  moment  the  ride  is  checked,  but  it  is 
soon  resumed,  even  more  furiously  than  before,  and  the  rhythm  is  like 
unto  that  of  a  symphonic  scherzo.  The  Mazeppa  theme  assumes  a 
new  shape.  Other  thematic  material  is  employed  until  the  Mazeppa 
theme  dominates  fff  accompanied  by  triplets  for  the  brass.  There  is  an 
orchestral  shriek,  then  for  a  moment,  quiet.  The  lower  strings  have  a 
recitative.  The  Mazeppa  theme  is  now  fragmentary.  Over  a  mysteri- 
ous tremolo  of  violas  and  'cellos  a  new  and  martial  theme  is  announced. 
Mazeppa  is  revealed  as  conqueror.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale,  D  major,  2-2.  The  triumphant  close  is  based  on  the 
Mazeppa  theme  and  the  fanfare  that  introduced  this  section. 

*  * 

*  Unfortunately,  L.  Ramann,  the  laborious  biographer  of  Liszt,  says  that  the  col  legno  passage  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  flapping  of  owls'  wings,  and,  when  "Mazeppa"  was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  some  in  the  audi- 
ence looked  at  the  ceiling,  expecting  to  see  a  night  bird  that  had  wandered  in. 
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Some  time  after  its  performance  in  Weimar,  Liszt  sent  the  score  of 
"Mazeppa"  to  Wagner.     On  July  12,  1856,  Wagner  wrote  back: — 

"But  'Mazeppa'  is  frightfully  beautiful:  I  was  quite  out  of  breath 
when  I  had  only  read  it  through  for  the  first  time !  I  pity,  too,  the  poor 
horse:  Nature  and  the  World  are  terrible,  after  all. 

"At  bottom,  I  feel  more  like  writing  poetry  than  composing,  just  now: 
it  takes  a  monstrous  obstinacy  to  keep  up  playing  wheel-horse.  I  have 
again  two  wonderful  subjects  that  I  must  work  out,  some  time  or  other: 
Tristan  and  Isolde  (that  you  know !) ;  and  then — the  Victory — the  holi- 
est, completest  redemption;  but  about  this  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can, 
however,  interpret  it  otherwise  than  Victor  Hugo,  and  your  music  has 
shown  me  this  interpretation,  only  not  the  close — for  greatness,  fame,  and 
dominion  over  nations  I  care  not  a  rap." 

Saint-Saens  says  of  this  symphonic  poem,  which  he  considers  a 
masterpiece,  that  any  imitation  of  the  galloping  horse  is  wholly  second- 
ary; "the  title  indicates  the  subject,  and  determines  sufficiently  the 
train  of  thought.  .  .  .  The  horse  devours  space,  but  all  the  interest  is  con- 
centrated on  the  man  who  thinks  and  suffers.  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  composition,  one  is  impressed  by  a  limitless  immensity:  horse  and 
rider  fly  over  the  boundless  steppe,  and  the  man  feels  confusedly  the 
thousand  details  of  the  expanse,  the  more  because  he  does  not  see 
them."     ("Harmonie  et  Melodie,"  Paris,  1885,  pp.  170-172.) 

In  1868  there  was  some  talk  of  a  performance  of  "Mazeppa"  in 
Paris  by  Pasdeloup's  orchestra.  Liszt  then  wrote:  "I  am  sure  it  will 
come  to  nothing,  for  in  the  present  condition  of  things  there  would 
be  only  annoyances  for  every  one  and  especially  for  me.     Now  that 
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I  am  fifty-six  years  old  I  should  not  know  how  to  rank  myself  among 
the  jeunes  compositeurs,  and  I  am  not  dead  enough  to  have  my  works 
taken  seriously  in  Paris.  You  tell  me  that  M.  de  Beust  flatters  himself 
on  being  understood  by  his  tom-cat  and  the  first  comer  in  the  street. 
I  have  not  such  advantages,  and  my  audience  is  reduced  to  an  X  that 
I  do  not  endeavor  in  any  way  to  detach."  ("Briefe  an  eine  Freundin," 
Leipsic,  1894,  P-  *99-) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  has  been  a  theme  for  poets,  novelists,  drama- 
tists, painters,  and  composers.  Byron's  poem  was  completed  in  18 18. 
Mazeppa  is  the  central  figure  of  Pushkin's  "Pultowa."  There  are  also 
dramas  by  Slowacki,  Gottschall,  Milner,  and  others.  That  remark- 
able woman,  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  is  still  known  as  "Mazeppa"  Men- 
ken. The  novel  by  Bulgarin  and  the  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet  are 
known  to  many. 

Among  the  musical  works  incited  by  the  story  of  Mazeppa  are 
operas  by  Campana  (Bologna,  1850),  Wietinghoff  (St.  Petersburg,  1859), 
Pedrotti  (Bologna,  1861),  Tschaikowsky  (Moscow,  1884),  the  Mar- 
quise de  Grandval  (Bordeaux,  1892),  Muncheimer  (composed  in  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century,  and  produced  at  Warsaw  in  1900). 

J.  M.  Maurer  wrote  the  music  for  a  melodrama  (Bamberg,  1837). 
There  is  an  opera-bouffe  "Mazeppa,"  music  by  Pourny  (Paris,  1872); 
a  cantata  by  Pouget  (Paris,  1873);  a  Ballade  for  orchestra  by  T.  H. 
Frewin  (London,  1896). 

An  opera  by  Milliet  was  composed  about  1875,  but  I  find  no  record 
of  a  performance. 

Mazeppa  has  figured  in  ballet  pantomime,  circus  and  burlesque.* 

*  See  C.  White's  equestrian  burlesque  in  which  White  took  the  part  of  Mazeppa  under  the  assumed  name 

of  Satinette. 
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Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger."  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
i88g,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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November  i,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Biilow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  haft  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger ' ' 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  V olkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Krlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

*  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp 
200-210. 
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i.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  B-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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STORY  and  BALLAD  DANCES 
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Amateurs  Coached  for 
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Lessons   by  Appointment 

Address,  Winchester,  Mass. 
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LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson  , 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert , 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -         Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"  Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un bon retour  dans  votre  pa3s. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  tout  le  succes  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer, sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
quejevous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tres  flatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 

"Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DeTOpera. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 
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ALICE  BATES  RICE 
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Teacher  of  Singing 

LANG  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 

House  Address,  9  Collision  Road,  Brookline 
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Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms     .  ..         .         .         .        Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  .      Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Rondo. 


Schumann       .....         Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  plea'sure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  &  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannks  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Khrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


VOCAL  STUDIO  AND  OPERA  SCHOOL 

(Italian  Method) 

KARL  SCHNEIDER 

(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini,  Florence,  Italy.) 

OCTOBER  TO  MAY  MAY  TO  OCTOBER 

1705  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  9  Friedrich  Str.,  Muenchen,  Germany 

The  Summer  School  in  Muenchen  ia  preceded  by  a  two  weeks'  study  trip  through  Italy. 
The  Summer  School  offers  instruction  in  Voice  Culture,  Grand  Opera,  Piano,  German,  Italian 
and  Art.  The  traveling  party  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Schneider,  and  Mrs. 
Schneider  will  act  as  chaperon. 

For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and  11th  Streets,  or  the 
studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms 's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

' '  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 

HYPEMON  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1505    Arch    Street 

Branch,    57    E-ast    Penn    Street,    Germantown 
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EDITH  HOUSTON  MILDRED  S.  MOORE  Mrs.  SARA  P.  GARDINER 
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symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"  Brahmns  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.     The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
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of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonic  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first :  ' '  The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
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healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'  "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  DorfTel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
picture's  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive -power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  6i   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Fliite, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 
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The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D -sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood- wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
Dped  at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
vdolin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
ind  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in 
:ree  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
vvith  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
Dut  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
:he  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
:hat  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
aunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
:adenza  near  the  end. 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
he  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
agged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  to  181 1.  In  18 13  Weber,,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
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a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  1821  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;   old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Sey fried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd  fish, 
squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little  coat, 
— a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for  the 
stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin,  piano- 
forte concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar  Alex- 
ander gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 


The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included 
an  overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Tkeaterzeitung,  which  had  just  been  established : — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  [sic]  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement' s  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:    the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
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the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  B-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 


The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893;  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904;  Willy  Hess,  January  6,  1906. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Bichberg 
(1859),  Bdward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MUSIC. 
(From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  June  15,  191 2.) 

Among  people  curious  about  the  higher  developments  of  music  there 
is  none  more  hopeless  than  the  man  who  constantly  asks  for  a  sign. 
He  is  first  cousin  to  the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  of  the  Script- 
ures. Signs  are  of  use  only  to  him  who  has  the  heart  to  read  them, 
and  is  in  a  sense  independent  of  them.  The  man  who  asks  most 
loudly  for  some  one  to  show  him  the  meaning  of  music  is  usually  the 
man  whom  no  explanation  can  possibly  satisfy.  He  wants  a  trans- 
lation of  the  untranslatable:  without  it  he  proclaims  music  unrelated 
to  life.  Programme-music  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  programme  may  be  like  the  "Innocence"  which  the  ingenuous 
painter  puts  below  a  picture  of  a  child  and  a  woolly  lamb:  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  work  as  art,  and  it  is  apt  to  throw  the  mind  into  the  most 
irrelevant  of  side  issues.  The  programme  seems  to  give  the  picture  its 
message.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  merely  a  cover  for  bad  com- 
position, bad  drawing,  bad  perspective.  If  the  message  of  the  arts 
could  be  put  into  words,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  arts.  Yet  the 
Philistine  persists  in  his  demand  that  art  should  be  tied  up  in  some 
kind  of  way  to  a  verbal  explanation.  He  wants,  he  will  tell  you,  art 
that  reflects  life:  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  art  as  a  part  of  life, — a  con- 
tribution as  well  as  a  reflection. 

Art,  of  course,  may  be  used  to  reinforce  and  illumine  ideas  expressed 
in  words.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  it  should  be  good  art  judged 
by  the  laws  of  its  medium.  Afterwards  many  things  may  be  added  to 
it.  In  a  recent  article  on  "Browning  and  Music"  I  tried  to  show  the 
poet's  general  attitude  to  music  and  his  use  of  music  to  illustrate  his 
views  on  the  meaning  and  end  of  existence.  His  actual  philosophy  of 
music  is  found  most  clearly  set  forth  in  "Charles  Avison,"  which  con- 
siderations of  space  compelled  me  to  mention  merely  in  passing.  One 
may  commend  it  here  to  the  type  of  inquirer  I  have  been  discussing. 
The  poem  seems  to  be  little  read.  It  is  not  found  in  the  popular  books 
of  selections  by  which  Browning  is  now  mostly  known,  and  I  do  not 
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remember  to  have  seen  special  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  numberless 
Browning  essays.  It,  however,  contains  one  of  the  most  convincing 
philosophies  of  music.  Browning  claims  that  there  is  no  truer  truth 
obtainable  by  man  than  comes  of  music.  He  illustrates  life  as  a  gulf 
which  the  worker  overarches  by  laying  "stone  by  stone  until  a  floor 
compact  proves  our  bridged  causeway."  So  works  mind, — "by  stress  of 
faculty,  with  loose  facts,  more  or  less,  builds  up  our  solid  knowledge." 
Beneath  is  an  element  the  mind  may  hide,  but  cannot  tame: — 

Soul,  the  unsounded  sea — whose  lift  of  surge 
Spite  of  all  superstructure,  lets  emerge 
In  flower  and  foam,  feeling  from  out  the  deeps 
Mind  arrogates  no  mastery  upon — 
Distinct  indisputably. 

Mind's  processes  may  be  followed  from  the  first  prod  of  pickaxe 
at  the  base  of  the  unquarried  mountain,  but  no  one  can  trace  the 
source  of  the  founts  of  the  soul.  Browning  sees  in  the  very  sway  and 
roll  of  the  soul's  sea  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  stability  of  the  mind 
above,  to  show  how  we  feel,  hard  and  fast  as  what  we  know;  and  here 
we  have  music's  mission  and  significance.  Music  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  soul.  Only  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  her  want  her  message 
in  the  stone  and  lime  of  the  mind. 

Music's  mission  is  the  mission  of  all  the  arts,  but  none  has  music's 
success, — a  success  that,  as  Browning  will  show,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  failure.  Each  art  strains  to  capture  the  soul's  evanescent  moods, 
the  poet  with  his  word-mesh,  the  painter  with  his  "sure  and  swift 
color-and-line-throw."  So  the  poet's  page  still  holds  "Helena  at 
gaze  from  topmost  Troy";  the  painter's  fresco  still  shows  Eve  taking 
the  life-spark  from  the  hand  of  God. 

.  .  .  Outdo 
Both  of  them,  Music!     Dredging  deeper  yet, 
Drag  into  day — by  sound,  thy  master  net — 
The  abysmal  bottom-growth,  ambiguous  thing 
Unbroken  of  a  branch,  palpitating 
With  limbs'  play  and  life's  semblance !     There  it  lies, 
Marvel  and  mysteries,  of  mysteries 
And  marvels,  most  to  love  and  laud  thee  for! 
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Angelo's  Eve  and  Homer's  Helena  are  there  for  all  time.  Music 
must  always  take  up  her  task  anew.  The  passions  disappear  like 
phantoms  with  one  composer;  with  another  they  come  back  "full 
blooded  with  new  crimson  of  broad  day."  The  last  of  Handel  is  the 
beginning  of  Gluck.  Avison's  music  was  once  as  fresh  as  Wagner's, 
but  nothing  can  make  it  the  voice  of  passion  for  ears  differently  attuned. 
Browning  sees  a  great  wonder  in  the  fact  that  old  music  by  a  few  changes 
of  harmony,  modulation,  and  scoring  may  leap  again  into  life;  Avison's 
Grand  March,  that  "timed  in  Georgian  years  the  step  precise  of  British 
Grenadiers,"  may,  so  treated,  become  "Titanic  striving  towards 
Olympus."  But  he  is  not  very  happy  here.  In  practical  experience 
there  is  nothing  more  objectionable  than  old  music  brought  up  to  date. 
Browning  also  over-emphasizes  the  passing  of  music.  Avison  is  dead, 
but  Bach,  older  than  Avison,  still  lives,  and,  one  might  say,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  Handel  has  a  thousand  admirers  to-day 
for  every  ten  he  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  we  have  lost  the  clew  to  the  moods  of  much  of  the  older 
music.  Even  Bach  has  moments  when  he  is  speaking  for  his  time  and 
not  for  all  time.  It  may  be  true  that  nothing  born  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  that  music,  more  than  the  other  arts,  needs  a  continually  new  ex- 
pression. Certainly,  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  which  made  the  soul 
of  Aristotle  enthusiastic,  means  almost  nothing  to  us,  while  Greek 
sculpture  and  literature  speak  with  unabated  power.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  music  is  a  very  young  art.  She  began  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  Beethovens  were 
impossible  with  the  imperfect  musical  scales  of  the  Greeks,  and  com- 
parisons between  Greek  music  and  literature  lead  nowhere.  If  Plato 
wrote  in  praise  of  music,  the  "C  minor  symphony"  was  altogether 
beyond  his  ken.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  time  when  the  music  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  will  be  merely  incomprehensible  sound 
with  no  hint  of  the  deep  currents  that  once  were  its  life.  One  may 
agree,  however,  with  Browning  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  he  writes. 
If  "Music's  throne  seats  somebody  whom  somebody  unseats, "  the  same 
is  true  of  everything. 

It  is  curious  that  Browning,  whom  religion  has  to  some  extent  ap- 
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propriated,  says  nothing  in  "Charles  Avison"  about  the  part  that 
religion  plays  in  revealing  the  currents  of  soul  beneath  the  bridge  of  the 
mind.  What  he  writes  of  truths  which  escape  "Time's  insufficient 
garniture"  might  well  be  applied  to  creeds.  If  the  poet  sees  change 
in  all  things,  he  has  never  any  fear  that  truth  will  not  escape  from  the 
husks  that  from  time  to  time  enclose  it.  Indeed,  he  goes  further,  and 
sees  in  the  husks  "new  truth's  corolla-safeguard."  So  all's  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  worlds.  Having  assured  us  of  truth's  victory  through 
all  passing  shows,  Browning  ends  "Charles  Avison"  with  a  characteristic 
burst  of  optimistic  exhortation.  We  are  told  to  blare  it  forth,  bold 
C  major,  and  lift  our  brows!  England  should  go  forward  to  a  great 
march-motive, — "that's  truth  which  endures  resetting."  Made  a  noise 
in  any  case.  "What's  silence  but  despair  of  making  sound  match 
gladness."  With  curious  inconsistency  the  poet  turns  to  the  past  to 
cry,  "Give  me  some  great,  glad  'subject'  glorious  Bach."  Bach  is 
the  founder  of  modern  music,  and,  if  the  founder  still  holds  the  keys 
of  gladness,  it  seems  premature  to  talk  of  music's  passing  in  any  very 
immediate  sense.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  critics  who  question 
the  quality  of  Browning's  optimism  have  ever  used  a  weapon  to  their 
hand  in  the  "Grand  March  in  C  major,"  printed  at  the  end  of  "Charles 
Avison."  Is  it  put  into  type  that  we  may  catch  its  mood  and  measure 
for  a  brave  stepping  onwards?  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
so-called  "March"  is  in  three-four  time  and  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  Minuet!  R.  T. 
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THE   BOON   OF   INTOLERANCE. 
(From  the  London  Times,  September  7,  1912.) 

Tuesday  night  at  Queen's  Hall  presented  us  with  a  real  musical  event 
»f  a  kind  which  we  get  too  rarely  in  this  country.  The  account  of  the 
^romenade  Concert  which  we  published  on  Wednesday  described  Herr 
dfred*  Schonberg's  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  as  "an  essay  in  disso- 
Lance,"  but  their  production  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  his  orchestra  was 
ot  the  event  to  which  we  allude.  We  have  heard  many  essays  in 
issonance,  and  are  likely  to  hear  many  more  before  we  arrive  at  any 
ust  estimate  of  the  value  of  dissonance  and  its  place  in  the  musical 
ampaign  of  our  time.  Herr  Schonberg's  essays  may  be  an  important 
ictor  in  clearing  the  line  of  march,  they  may  represent  the  capture  of 
n  outpost  which  makes  possible  the  decisive  battle;  but,  until  the 
ecisive  battle  is  a  matter  of  history,  one  cannot  gauge  the  strategic  value 
f  the  outpost  with  certainty.  So  it  was  suggested  that  both  the  hisses 
nd  applause  which  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  claimed  too 
luch  by  professing  a  faith  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  Never- 
heless,  the  hisses  and  the  applause  were  the  event  of  the  evening,  for 
tiey  showed  that  the  audience  at  Queen's  Hall  is  really  interested  in 
tie  upshot  of  the  campaign,  and  is  prepared  to  risk  that  most  treasured 
ossession,  a  reputation,  in  supporting  it  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  signs  of  the  feeble  pulse  with  which  the 
lusical  life  of  London  usually  beats  is  the  meek  acceptance  of  every- 
ling  which  is  offered.     Applause  in  the  concert-room  and  the  opera- 

*  Schonberg's  Christian  name  is  Arnold. — Ed. 
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house  is  as  much  a  social  convention  as  was  the  frigid  "Thank  you" 
of  the  mid- Victorian  hostess  after  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  or  "I'm  a 
Roamer."  It  does  not  pretend  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  perform- 
ance or  the  composition:  it  merely  recognizes  that  something  has  been 
offered  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company  which  requires  civil  ac- 
knowledgment. That  is  why  at  Queen's  Hall  we  so  often  get  vociferous 
applause  at  the  end  of  a  mediocre  solo  performance,  a  song  or  a  concerto, 
which  seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  response  which  the  symphony 
or  the  overture,  probably  much  better  played,  aroused.  It  comes 
merely  from  the  feeling,  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  solo  performance  en- 
tailed a  greater  personal  effort,  and  therefore  demands  a  greater  personal 
response.  It  corresponds  precisely  to  the  convention  of  the  mid- Vic- 
torian drawing-room  which  allowed  conversation  during  instrumental 
music,  but  not  during  a  song.  The  furthest  point  in  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  commonly  reached  by  a  London  audience  is  the  tacit  refusal 
to  go  a  second  time  to  hear  a  work  which  was  not  enjoyed  the  first  time, 
and  so  such  a  work  has  to  be  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  repertory. 

Part  of  the  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  we  have  been  too 
much  flooded  with  stories  of  the  intolerance  of  other  people,  and  their 
absurdly  wrong  judgments  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  Just  as  pro- 
fessed critics  in  the  press  are  intimidated  by  the  thought  of  what  their 
predecessors  said  about  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  Brahms,  so  the 
larger  body  of  audiences  (every  member  of  whom  ought  to  be  a  critic  if 
he  is  to  justify  his  presence  in  the  concert-room  or  the  opera-house) 
tremble  when  they  remember  the  conflict  which  raged  over  Brahms'  s  first 
Symphony,  the  hounding  of  "  Tannhauser"  off  the  stage  of  Paris,  and, 
more  recently,  the  curious  fact  that  one  of  Puccini's  most  popular  operas, 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  was  literally  howled  down  in  Milan,  the  very 
centre  of  Italian  opera.  We  aspire  to  be  musical,  and  not  only  that,  but 
unfortunately  we  aspire  to  be  thought  musical  and  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  latter  as  of  first  importance.  Where  that  is  the  end  in  view,  the 
first  object  must  be  not  to  appear  ridiculous, — a  consideration  which  leads 
to  good  manners,  in  short  to  the  polite  "Thank  you, "  but  no  further. 

There  is  also  in  this  fearfulness  the  element  of  self-importance  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  the  bad  critic.     It  supposes  that  we  have  really  the 
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power  of  life  and  death  through  the  turn  of  a  thumb.  The  latter  power 
seems  too  terrible  to  be  exercised.  Happily,  however,  the  critic,  whether 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  newspaper  article  or  by  the  less  articulate  proc- 
esses of  hissing  and  clapping,  has  not  the  smallest  power  to  affect  the 
life  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  his  own  artistic  life  which  is  at  stake,  and  it 
is  for  the  better  cultivation  of  this  that  he  exercises  his  function  of  criti- 
cism. When  he  makes  a  wrong  judgment,  he  necessarily  impedes  his 
own  progress;  he  will  have  at  some  future  time  to  return  upon  his  steps 
and  make  up  the  ground  he  has  lost,  but  the  exercise  is  healthy  and 
every  step  of  the  road  is  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  com- 
mits himself  to  no  judgment  at  all,  he  stops  dead,  and  with  each  stop  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  overcome  his  inertia  and  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
So  we  may  believe  that  even  in  the  most  perverse  artistic  judgments 
those  who  gave  vent  to  them  were  struggling  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  the  only  way  they  saw  open  to  them  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  the  places  where  such  judgments  have  been  most 
uncompromisingly  proclaimed  have  been  the  centres  where  artistic 
judgment  has  made  the  bravest  progress. 

In  this  country  especially,  where  ideas  about  art,  and  about  music  in 
particular,  are  still  in  an  embryonic  state,  it  is  more  important  to  get 
people  to  exercise  judgment  and  to  express  an  opinion  than  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  a  right  one.  That  comes  at  an  alto- 
gether later  stage.  In  Germany,  for  example,  where  sharp  conflict  of 
artistic  opinion  is  the  rule,  it  is  apt  to  become  futile  because  it  is 
governed  not  by  the  exercise  of  individual  perception,  but  by  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  party  politics.  It  was  so  in  the  Vienna  of  Brahms's 
day,  when  even  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Hugo  Wolf  could  find 
offence  in  an  appreciative  article  which  saw  a  connection  between 
his  work  and  Brahms's.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  the  hero  of  the 
opposite  camp,  and  the  critic  ought  to  have  known  the  rules  of 
the  game  better  than  to  express  an  opinion  which  cut  across  the 
divisions  of  party.  But  in  England  we  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  have  musical  party  politics  at  all,  and  our  field  is  all  the  clearer  on 
that  account.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  an  audience  at  Queen's  Hall 
divided  between  hisses  and  applause  could  only  mean  that  one  section 
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thought  that  Herr  Schonberg's  work  was  not  music  at  all,  while  the 
others  thought  that  it  was.  Even  from  the  merely  practical  point  of 
view  it  was  much  better  that  both  should  express  themselves;  for  in  such 
circumstances  sportsmanship  itself  demands  that  the  work  should  be 
given  another  chance. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  encourage  the  frank  expression  of  crude 
opinion  is  rather  hard  on  the  artist.  A  generation  ago  official  criticism, 
at  any  rate  that  section  of  it  which  finds  expression  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles, was  intolerant  enough.  Do  we  want  that  attitude  revived  in  the 
voice  of  a  larger  public?  The  answer  is  that  that  attitude  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  a  large  public,  because  the  intolerance  that  marked  it  was 
founded  upon  technicalities  and  shibboleths  of  which  the  wider  public 
remains  ignorant.  If  popular  concerts  such  as  the  Promenades  are  of 
any  value,  it  is  because  they  are  creating  a  public  with  a  taste  of  its  own 
founded  on  experience ;  and  this  taste  can  be  best  advanced  by  a  simple 
expression  of  opinion.  In  the  course  of  formation  this  public  opinion 
might  condemn  really  great  art,  which  would  be  a  pity  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  public.  The  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  artist  would  be 
nothing  but  a  very  small  penalty  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  great 
artist.  Moreover,  the  artist  would  have  the  compensation  of  knowing 
when  he  had  really  touched  his  audience  deeply,  and  be  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  accepting  the  polite  "Thank  you"  from  those  who  have  no 
ears  to  hear. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i  .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund- 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  ''reception  concert"  *  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor;  at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 


* 


The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 


* 
*  * 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

*  The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her;  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.     Am- 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " deploration." 
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bitious  for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing,  and 
she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave  her, 
till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him  that 
the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo  says 
they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he  tells 
him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the  door, 
hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is  at  Stras- 
bourg; that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess,  and  is  going 
to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him.  Then  Golo 
summons  the  servan  s,  and  they  make  their  way  into  Genoveva's 
room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo  puts  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.     Genoveva  is  led  to  prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells  him 
of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go  into 
the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass,  in 
which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago' s 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 
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The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  ' '  The  Nibelungenlied, "  "  Faust, "  "  The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  " Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 
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And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Huttenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Millan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  1' Innocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
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Studio:  1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Miss  MARY  ELIZABETH  SCHETKY 

GILBERT  AESTHETIC  DANCING  STUDIO  217 

SOCIAL    DANCING  FULLER  BUILDING,  10  SOUTH  18th  STREET 

FOLK    DANCING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Telephone,  Locust  358 
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in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer 
conducted. 


* 


There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire"  as  Golo,  and  L,ise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  gargons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant ! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aim£e  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecyuer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aimee  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 
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THIRD  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  6 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Reger      .  .         .  Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Allegro. 

Mozart  .         .          Recitative  "Now,  Vitellia!"  and  Rondo  "Never 

shall  Hymen,"  from  the  Opera  "Titus" 

Brahms  .  .         .         .                  .    Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Beethoven 


Aria,  "Abscheulicher,"  from  "Fidelio" 


Borodin 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST 
Mm*  MARGARETE  MATZENAUER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  &  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123. 

Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  now  living  at  Meiningen.) 

This  "Konzert  im  alten  Stil  fur  Orchester"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  October  4,  191 2,  at  a  Museums- 
Gesellschaft  concert,  conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  an  invitation  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  given  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  November  19,  191 2. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  his  Highness  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  published  in  191 2,  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  trumpets,  three  horns,  kettledrum,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  character  of  the  music  is  such  that  any  elaborate  analysis  without 
illustration  in  musical    notation  would  be  of  little  value. 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  4-4.  The  vigorous  chief  theme  is 
announced  forte  by  the  orchestra.  The  wood-wind  is  employed  anti- 
phonally  with  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  an  animated  but 
graceful  figure  with  solo  flute  in  countrapuntal  passages.  Wind  instru- 
ments are  used  against  chords  for  strings.  Molto  sostenuto :  wood- wind 
with  answer  in  the  strings.  Solo  violin,  and  reappearance  of  wood- 
wind figure.  There  is  a  return  to  the  chief  theme  fortissimo,  meno 
allegro. 

II.  Largo,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  bassoons  are  not  em- 
ployed in  this  movement.  Two  solo  violins  are  in  use,  and  the  violon- 
cellos are  divided.  The  solo  instruments  with  first  violins  have  an  ex- 
pressive, song.  The  first  violin  has  a  suave  melody,  C  major,  with  the 
second    in    contrapuntal    passages.     There    is   a  return    to    the   first 
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EARL  SCHNEIDER 

(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini,  Florence,  Italy.) 


OCTOBER    TO    MAY 

1705  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


MAY    TO    OCTOBER 

9  Friedrich  Str.,  Muenchen,  Germany 


The  Summer  School  in  Muenchen  is  preceded  by  a  two  weeks'  study  trip  through  Italy. 
The  Summer  School  offers  instruction  in  Voice  Culture,  Grand  Opera,  Piano,  German,  Italian 
and  Art.  The  traveling  party  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Schneider,  and  Mrs. 
Schneider  will  act  as  chaperon. 

For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and  11th  Streets,  or  the 
studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


theme  in  A  minor,  with  melody  for  first  violins  and  first  oboe,  while 
the  two  solo  violins  have  measured  passages  in  counterpoint.  The 
close  is  in  A  major. 

III.  Allegro,  F  major,  3-4.  The  vigorous  beginning  is  for  full 
orchestra.  There  is  a  graceful  running  episode  for  solo  violin  with 
flute;  wind  instruments  and  strings  are  used  antiphonally;  there 
are  contrasting  sections.  The  movement  as  a  whole  is  more  modern 
in  thought  and  in  expression  than  the  first. 


* 

*  * 


The  concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings:  "  (1)  a  music  school; 
(2)  either  vocal  or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called 
'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces  which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player 
will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play  in  turn  with  the  other 
parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player  dominates, 
and  where  only  one  of  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino."'  ("Musicalisches 
Lexicon,"  by  J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word 
"concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accom- 
paniment, first  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio  Bargaglia,  published  at 
Venice  in  1587,  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to 
give  the  name  to  this  species  of  composition,  concerto  grosso.  But 
Michelle tti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his  "  Simfonie  et 
concerti  a  quatro"  and  in  1698  his  il  Concerti  musicali"  while  the  word 
concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  music 
specially  for  violin  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes, 
as  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc.  These  compositions  bore  the 
title  simjonia,  capricio,  fantasia,  toccata,  canzone,   ricercare.     The  first 
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five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces;  the  last  two  for  pieces 
either  for  voices'  and  instruments:  sometimes  for  both.  The  title 
ricercare  soon  disappeared,  canzone  dropped  out  of  sight,  toccata  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  toward  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  simfonia  meant  either  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude or  an  overture.  It  was  toward  1650  that  the  word  sonata  took  the 
special  meaning  of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ 
or  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments,  and  in  those  days  the 
sonata  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  capricio  and  fantasia.  The  claim 
of  Torelli  to  the  invention  of  the  concerto  grosso  may  be  disputed;  but 
it  was  he  that  determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and 
opened  the  way  to  Archangelo  Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists, 
composers  or  virtuosos. 

For  ah  interesting  discussion  of  the  concerto  and  the  disposition  of 
the  orchestra  in  Handel's  time  see  "Haendel"  by  Romain  Rolland, 
pp.   195-208  (Paris,   1 9 10). 


Recitative,  "Jetzt,  Vitellia!"   and  Aria,  "Nie  soll  mit  Rosen," 
from  " Titus"     Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  or  "Titus,"  opera  seria  in  two  acts,  original 
Italian  text  based  on  the  like-named  libretto  of  Metastasio  by  Caterino 
Mazzola,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  September  6,  1791,  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  This  recitative 
and  air  are  sung  by  Vitellia  in  the  second  act : — 

Jetzt,  Vitellia!  schlagt  die  Stunde,  der  grossen  Priifung  ernste  Stunde.  Hast  du 
wohl  Muth  zu  sehen  wie  er  sein  Leben  endet,  der  dir  Treue  gelobt?  Sextus  er  liebt 
dich,  mehr  als  sein  eigenes  Leben,  auf  dein  Verlangen  ward  er  Verbrecher;  stets  sahst 
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du  ihn  vollbringen  was  grausam  du  begehrt;  er  wird  im  Tode  seine  Treue  dir  wahren; 
und  dennoch  willst  du,  wohl  bewusst  deiner  Unthat,  mit  heitrer  Miene  dem  Kaiser 
dich  vermahlen?  Ach,  wo  ich  weilte  wiird'  ich  Sextus  erblicken.  Die  Liifte,  die 
Felsen,  ja  sie  wiirden  dem  Gatten  mein  Geheimniss  entdecken.  Zu  seinen  Fiissen 
will  ich  bekennen  meine  Schuld;  will  mindern  meines  Sextus  Verbreche,  kann  ich 
retten  ihn  nicht,  durch  mein  Verderben.  So  schwinde  stolzes  Hoffen,  so  schwinde 
auf  ewig. 

Nie  soil  mit  Rosen,  mit  duft'gen  Myrten, 

Hymen  mir  schmucken  die  Lebensbahn. 
Schon  seh'  ich  grauenvoll  Kerker  sich  offnen, 

Schon  Todesqualen  furchtbar  mir  nahn. 

Weh'  mir  Armen!    welch'  Entsetzen! 

Ach,  was  wird  mein  Schicksal  sein? 
Wer  erkennt  was  ich  erdulde, 

Ja  gewiss  erbarmt  sich  mein. 


Now,  Vitellia,  the  hour  strikes,  the  serious  hour  of  the  great  trial.  Hast  thou 
the  courage  to  see  how  he  ends  his  life  who  swore  fidelity  to  thee?  Sextus  loves 
thee  more  than  his  own  life;  he  became  a  criminal  at  thy  behest.  Thou  hast  ever 
seen  him  accomplish  what  thou  cruelly  askedst  for;  he  will  keep  faith  with  thee  in 
death.  And  yet  wouldst  thou,  well  knowing  his  misdeed,  marry  the  emperor  with 
a  smile  on  thy  face?  Ah,  wherever  I  might  be  I  should  see  Sextus.  The  breezes, 
the  rocks,  would  discover  my  secret  to  my  husband.  I  will  acknowledge  my  guilt 
at  his  feet;  I  will  lessen  my  Sextus's  crime,  even  if  I  cannot  save  him,  by  my  own 
undoing.     So  vanish,  proud  hope,  vanish  forever. 

Never  shall  Hymen  adorn  my  life's  path  with  roses,  with  fragrant  myrtle.  Already 
I  see  dungeons  open  horribly,  already  see  torments  of  death  draw  near.  Woe  to  me, 
wretched  one!  What  terror!  Ah,  what  will  be  my  lot?  He  who  sees  what  I 
suffer  will  surely  take  pity  on  me. — Englished  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

The  recitative  begins  in  D  minor,  and  ends  in  B-flat  major.  It  is 
accompanied  by  strings.  The  air  begins  with  a  short  larghetto  in  F 
major,  3-8,  which  is  followed  by  an  allegro  in  F  major,  4-4,  in  rondo 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  basset-horn 
solo,  two  horns,  and  strings. 
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The  librettist,  Caterino  Mazzola,  was  a  Venetian  and  a  friend  of  da 
Ponte.  He  was  appointed  Court  Poet  at  Dresden  in  1782,  and  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  provide  librettos  for  operas  and  cantatas.  Metas- 
tases libretto  in  three  acts  was  written  in  1734,  and  Caldara  was  the 
first  to  set  it  to  music,  for  the  birthday  festival  of  Charles  VI.,  at  Vi- 
enna, 1734. 

This  opera  was  ordered  by  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  for  the  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  Mozart  was  a  sick  man  when  he  received  the  commis- 
sion in  August,  but  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task.  •  The  opera  was 
written  and  rehearsed  within  eighteen  days.  The  secco  recitatives  were 
not  by  Mozart,  but  by  his  friend  Siissmaier,  who  went  with  him  to  the 
first  performance. 

The  earth  was  becoming  impatient  for  Mozart.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  medicine  during  his  visit;  he  was  very  pale;  and,  although  he 
now  and  then  jested  with  friends,  he  was  in  doleful  dumps,  and  when 
he  took  his  leave  he  shed  tears.  The  failure  of  the  opera  deepened  his 
melancholy.  Niemschek  thought  that  the  audience,  in  holiday  humor, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  music.  The  opera  is  a  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  opera  seria  in  construction  and  character.  For  instance, 
the  parts  of  Sextus  and  Annius,  the  lovers,  were  written  for  women 
and  played  and  sung  by  them.  An  incredible  opera  to  come  after 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  twenty-four  days  before  the  first  performance 
of  "The  Magic  Flute"!  The  Prague  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
kalisches  Wochenblatt  (Berlin)  wrote:  "The  music  did  not  please, 
although  it  is  by  Mozart.  This  otherwise  great  composer  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  motto  of  Octavius,  'Make  haste  slowly!'  Further- 
more, only  the  arias  and  choruses  were  by  him.  The  recitatives  were 
composed  by  another.  .  .  .  Mozart  is  dead.  He  went  home  sick  from 
Prague,  and  never  recovered.     They  thought  he  was  dropsical,  and  he 
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died  at  Vienna  toward  the  end  of  last  week."  This  letter  is  dated 
December  12,  1791.  "  Because  his  body  swelled  after  his  death,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  poisoned.  One  of  his  last  works  is  a  Requiem,  they 
say,  which  was  performed  at  his  funeral.  Now  he  is  dead,  the  Viennese 
will  indeed  discover  what  they  have  lost  in  him.  Alive,  he  had  con- 
stantly to  do  with  a  cabal,  which  he,  it  is  true,  used  to  irritate  by  his 
manners  sans  souci.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don  Juan'  had  any 
luck  in  Vienna;  the  more  conspicuous  their  success  at  Prague.  Peace 
to  his  ashes." 

Metastasio  wrote  the  original  libretto  of  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  at 
Vienna  in  1734,  the  year  in  which  his  dearly  beloved  Marianni  Bul- 
garini,  called  Romanina,  the  greatest  female  singer  and  actress  of  her 
time,  died  and  bequeathed  to  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  all 
she  had,  to  the  amount  of  25,000  crowns.  Smug  Dr.  Burney  remarks 
in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Abate  Metastasio": 
"It  seems  as  if  the  character  and  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
had  directed  the  muse  of  Metastasio  to  choose  a  virtuous  prince  for 
the  principal  hero  of  most  of  the  musical  dramas  that  were  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Theatre.  The  emperor  was  a  religious  prince  and  a 
rigid  observer  of  decorum  himself,  which  constantly  kept  licentiousness 
at  a  distance  from  his  court.  And  the  poet,  naturally  a  friend  to  virtue 
and  morality,  seems  to  have  gratified  his  own  feelings  by  conforming 
to  the  serious  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  Patron." 
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The  story  is  practically  the  same,  with  change  of  characters,  as  that 
of  Corneille's  "Cinna;  ou,  la  C16mence  d'Auguste"  (1639).  Metastasio 
took  for  his  hero  Titus,  "the  lovely  dearling  and  delightfull  joy  of 
Mankinde."  Titus  has  unthroned  Vitellius,  whose  daughter  Vitellia  is 
sore  vexed  because  Titus  does  not  woo  her.  She  conspires  with  her 
lover  Sextus,  friend  to  the  emperor,  the  latter's  downfall.  Titus  exiles 
his  sweetheart,  Berenice,  and  prays  Sextus  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  Servilia,  who  is  already  promised  to  Annius.  Servilia  tells  the 
truth  to  Titus,  who  abandons  his  purpose,  and  now  thinks  favorably 
of  Vitellia.  She  meanwhile  goes  on  with  her  plot.  There  is  a  report 
that  Titus  has  been  assassinated.  Sextus,  about  to  escape,  is  impris- 
oned, but  out  of  love  for  Vitellia  is  silent.  Vitellia,  to  save  him,  de- 
clares in  the  amphitheatre,  as  Sextus  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  that 
she  alone  is  guilty  of  instigating  the  plot.     Titus  pardons  all. 

Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe:  "Such  a  Titus,  who  is  in  love  with  every 
woman  that  wishes  to  kill  him,  is  yet  to  be  born." 

This  text  was  set  to  music  by  many  besides  Caldara  and  Mozart, — 
Leo,  Hasse,  Wagenseil,  Pampani,  Perez,  Gluck,  Adolfati,  Jomelli, 
Cocchi,  Naumann,  Bernasconi,  Anfossi,  Sarti,  Holzbauer,  Guglielmi, 
Apell,  Ottani,  Niccolini,  Galuppi,  Grua,  Mazzoni. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  "  Osservazione  sopra  i  Drammi  dell' 
Abate  Metastasio,"  published  at  Nice  in  1785: — 
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"In  the  'Clemenza  di  Tito,'  as  in  some  of  his  other  works,  Metastasio 

has  dared  to  beat  down  the  idol  to  which  modern  music  has  offered  so 

much  incense,  namely,  the  Duet.     We  applaud  his  boldness.     The  fierce 

and  furious  Vitellia  was  not  permitted  to  warble  along  with  the  foolish 

Sextus  or  the  gentle  Titus.     But  if  this  opera  is  again  brought  on  the 

stage  in  our  time,  who  knows  what  nonsense  may  be  introduced  into  it 

by  the  tribe  of  stage-poets,  here  to  supply  a  duet,  there  to  introduce  a 

rondeau,  now  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  and  now  to 

satisfy  the  demands  of  ignorance!"     For  strictures  on  the  revision  of 

this  libretto  by  Mazzola,  whom  da  Ponte  declared  to  be  "an  elegant 

poet  and  the  first  who  has  known  how  to  write  an  opera-buff  a,"  and 

for   objections   to   the  undramatic   character   of   Mozart's   opera,    see 

George  Hogarth's  "Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  vol.  i.  pp.  338- 

340  (London,  1838). 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  was  the  first  of  Mozart's  operas  to  be  per- 
formed in  England.  It  was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
March  27,  1806,  for  Elizabeth  Billington's  benefit.  Honest  Mr.  Parke, 
oboist  and  gossip,  wrote:  "In  this  charming  opera  Billington,  who  was 
ably  supported  by  Braham,  made  a  display  of  talent  rarely  witnessed; 
and  the  music  stamps  the  composer  of  it  as  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Billington,  with  whom  I  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  for  several  years,  sent  me  a  ticket.  ...  I  was  highly  gratified 
with  the  refined  science,  elegant  taste,  and  natural  simplicity  displayed 
in  this  fine  production." 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .    .   .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.     Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promoter  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 
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known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied":j: 
(Freshman  song),   "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 

"  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19, 1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  18 15  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t"Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

J  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginn'ng  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"*  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter' s  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

*  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary- 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with* all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,   G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
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possible.  This  is  true  of  all  masters,  but  especially  of  Beethoven, 
whose  piano  compositions  are  conceived  orchestrally,  Mr.  Krum- 
meich  has  acquired  this  necessary  orchestral  knowledge  through  a 
ten  years'  connection  as  first  violinist  with  the  leading  Symphony 
Orchestras  under  the  most  prominent  conductors,  such  as  Strauss, 
Wiillner,  Mahler,  Weingartner,  Richter  and  others,  and  is  therefore 
qualified  to  teach  the  correct  interpretation  of  all  the  masters 
and  their  schools. 
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Mr.  Krummeich's  orchestral  experience  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  explaining  these  works. 
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Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

•Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder"  isa  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  " Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 
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Recitative,  "  Abschbulicher  !  wo  eilst  du  hin?"  and  Aria,  "Komm 

HOFFNUNG,   I.ASS  DEN  LETZTEN  STERN,"   FROM   "FlDELIO." 

IyUDwiG  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  scene  and.  air  is  sung  by  Leonore  after  she  has  overheard  Pizarro 
try  to  bribe  Rocco,  the  old  jailer,  to  help  him  kill  Florestan,  her  hus- 
band.    The  text  is : — 

Abscheulicher !  wo  eilst  du  hin?  Komm  Hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten  Stern 
Was  hast  du  vor  in  wildem  Grimme?  Der  Muden  nicht  erbleichen, 

Des  Mitleids  Ruf,  der  Menschheit  Stimme,  ErhelT  mein  Ziel,  sei's  noch  so  fern, 

Ruhrt  nichts  mehr  deinen  Tigersinn?  Die  Liebe  wird's  erreichen. 

Ich  folg'  den  innern  Triebe, 
Doch,  toben  auch  wie  Meereswogen  Ich  wanke  nicht, 

Dir  in  der  Seele  Zorn  und  Wuth,  Mich  starkt  die  Pflicht 

So  leuchtet  mir  ein  Farbenbogen,  Der  treuen  Gattenliebe. 

Der  hell  auf  dunkeln  Wolken  ruht.  O  du,  fur  den  ich  alles  trug, 
Der  blickt  so  still,  so  friedlich  nieder,  Konnt'  ich  zur  Stelle  dringen, 

Der  spiegelt  alte  Zeiten  wieder,  Wo  Bosheit  dich  in  Fesseln  schlug, 

Und  neu  besanftigt  wallt  mein  Blut.  Und  siissen  Trost  dir  bringen! 

A  literal  prose  translation  is  as  follows : — 

Abhorrent  one!  Whither hurriest  thou?  What  is  thy  intent  in  wild  rage?  Will 
not  the  call  of  pity,  the  voice  of  humanity,  will  nothing  touch  thy  tiger-soul?  But, 
though  anger  and  rage  storm  in  thy  soul  like  ocean  waves,  there  shines  upon  me  a 
colored  bow  that  rests  brightly  on  the  dark  clouds.  It  looks  down  so  still,  so  peace- 
fully, it  mirrors  old  times  again,  and  my  blood  flows  fresh-quieted ! 
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Come,  Hope,  let  not  the  tired  one's  last  star  fade,  illumine  my  goal,  were  it  never 
so  distant,  love  would  reach  it.  I  follow  the  inner  impulse,  I  waver  not,  the  duty 
of  faithful  conjugal  love  strengthens  me.  O  thou  for  whom  I  have  borne  all,  could 
I  but  make  my  way  to  the  spot  where  malice  has  cast  thee  into  chains,  and  bring 
thee  sweet  comfort! 

"Fidelio,"  or  "Die  eheliche  Liebe,"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  November  20,  1 805 .  The  text  was 
adapted  by  J.  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  libretto,  written  by  J.  R. 
Bouilly  for  Gaveaux's  "Leonore  ou  l'amour  conjugal"  (Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  February  19,  1798). 

The  part  of  Leonore  in  Beethoven's  opera  was  first  taken  by  Pauline 
Anna  Milder,  who  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785. 
She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29,  1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier, 
or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most 
adventurous  childhood.  (The  story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's 
"Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought 
her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in  Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von 
Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court 
opera  where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  18 10 
she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She  sang  as  guest  at  many  opera 
houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  18 16  she  became 
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a  member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four 
thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months.  She  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic 
performances;  she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer. 
She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly  worn, 
yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral 
was  conducted  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5 Alexander  Borodin 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  12,  1834,  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years  1871-77. 
The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobility, 
February  14,  1877,  and  Kduard  Napravnik  was  the  conductor. 

Borodin's  first  symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862  and 
completed  in  1867.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, January  16,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff.  He  then 
wrote  a  few  songs,  and  worked  on  an  opera  with  a  libretto  based  on 
Mey's  drama,  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  but  the  subject  finally 
displeased  him,  and  he  put  the  work  aside,  although  it  was  far  advanced. 
Then  Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded 
on  an  epic  and  national  poem,  the  story  of  Prince  Igor,  This  poem 
told  of  the  expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic 
people  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian 
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empire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic 
nationalities  delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  to  write  his  own  libretto. 
He  tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.  He  read 
the  poems  and  the  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that 
period;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from  Central  Asia;  he  introduced 
in  the  libretto  comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  romantic  situations; 
and  he  began  to  compose  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him:  "The 
time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects; 
to-day  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  material  would  go  into  a  second  symphony.  He  began  work  on 
this  symphony,  and  the  first  movement  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1 87 1.  But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished  to  produce 
an  operatic  ballet,  "Mlada."  The  subject  was  of  an  epoch  before 
Christianity.  The  fourth  act  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it  included 
religious  scenes,  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  old  Slavonic*  princes, 
an  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple;  and  human  interest 
was  supplied  by  a  love  scene.  Faithful  to  his  theories,  Borodin  began 
to  study  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people.  He  composed 
feverishly,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  for  days  at  a  time.  Although 
the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers, — Minkus  was  to  write  the 
ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
the  vocal  music, — the  scenery  demanded  such  an  expense  that  the 
production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began  work  again  on  his  second 
symphony  and  "Prince  Igor."  He  worked  under  disadvantages:  his 
wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna  Protopopowa  (she  died  August  9,  1887), 
an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health  was  wretched. 
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In  1877  he  wrote:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of 
life — professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  do  not  reach 
the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  make  deeper  hollows.  We  begin  a  hundred  different  things. 
Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in  my  soul, 
and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure,  and 
yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great 
gaps  in  my  work."  * 

Borodin  in  a  letter  (January  31,  1877)  to  his  friend,  Mme.  Ludmilla 
Iwanowna  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  his  hopes,  disappointments, 
enthusiasms,  wrote:  "The  Musical  Society  had  determined  to  perform 
my  second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the  country 
and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
I  could  not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score  of 
these  movements  was  lost;  I  had  without  doubt  mislaid  it.  I  hunted 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted,  and  there 
was  hardly  time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should  I  do?  To 
crown  all,  I  fell  sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  reorchestrate  my  symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed  by  fever, 
I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.  My  copy  was  not  ready  in  time,  and  my 
symphony  will  not  be  performed  till  the  next  concert.  My  two  sym- 
phonies then  will  be  performed  in  the  same  week.     Never  has  a  pro- 

*  "Prince  Igor,"  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff, 
was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1890.  The  finale  of  "Mlada,"  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, was  published  after  Borodin's  death.  "Mlada,"  a  fairy  opera  ballet  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Guedeo- 
noff,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1892. 
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fessor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  been  found  in  such 
a  box!" 

The  second  symphony  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  Ivanoff  wrote  in 
the  Nouveau  Temps:  "Hearing  this  music,  yon  are  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all  their 
greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender  passages. 
These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush  the  hearer." 
But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodin  endeavored  by  this  music  to  portray 
the  knights.  "Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic  poet.  He  is  not  less 
national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element  plays  with  him  the  part 
it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Balakireff,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of  programme  music.  He 
can  say  with  Glinka:  'For  my  limitless  i  lagination  I  must  have  a 
precise  -and  given  text.'  Of  Borodin's  two  symphonies  the  second 
is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force  to  the  maturity  of  the  com- 
poser's talent,  but  especially  to  the  national  character  with  which 
it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme.  The  old  heroic  Russian  form 
dominates  it  as  it  does  '  Prince  Igor.'  Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself 
often  told  me  that  in  the  Adagio  he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the 
Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  troubadours);  in  the  first  movement  the 
gatherings  of  ancient  Russian  princes;   and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets 
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of  the  heroes  to  the  sound  of  the  guzla  *  and  the  bamboo  flute  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicing  cro  ,vd.  In  a  word,  torodin  was  haunted  when  he 
wrote  this  symphony  by  the  picture  of  feudal  Russia,  and  tried  to 
paint  it  in  this  music." 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  February  27,  1896,  the  Telegraph  (London)  published 
this  note: — 

"It  contains  scarcely  a  theme  that  can  on  any  ground  reasonably 
be  referred  to  classic  sources.  Every  important  melody  is  of  an  East- 
ern cast,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  derived,  one  might  suppose, 
from  the  Middle  Asia  celebrated  in  his  symphonic  poem — an  idea  sup- 
ported by  frequent  repetition  of  brief  phrases  in  the  manner  long  rec- 
ognized as  characteristic  of  Oriental  art.  But  the  most  curious  feat- 
ure in  the  work  is  the  presentation  of  such  music  strictly  in  symphonic 
form.  The  Russian  composer  does  not  use  even  legitimate  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom.  Having  chosen  his  model,  he  respects  it,  and,  so 
to  speak,  compels  the  'fiery  and  untamed  steed'  of  the  Ukraine  to 
figure  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  haute  tcole.  The  effect  is  curious  and 
interesting,  especially  at  moments  when  the  composer  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  native  impulses  from  getting  the  upper  hand. 

*The  gusslee_  (gusli,  gousli)  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three 
forms,  that  show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a 
small,  flat  sounding-box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike 
those  of  neighboring  folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles," 
and  the  Lettic  "kuakles";  (2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the 
first  named  in  these  respects, — greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two 
strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3)  the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and 
character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time.  See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with 
sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth 
of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in  a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string, 
which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no  fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was  played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish  pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English 
cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly  kept  in  barber  shops  for  the  use  of  the  cus- 
tomers. The  improved  gusli  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  19,  1910. — P.  H. 
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Thus,  the  leading  theme  of  the  first  Allegro,  a  phrase  of  eight  notes, 
haunts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  movement,  chiefly  by  simple  repetition. 
A  second  subject  *  does  appear  at  proper  times,  it  is  true,  but  comes 
in  apologetically  and  departs  speedily,  hustled  by  the  aggressive  eight 
notes.  Using  a  big  orchestra,  Borodin  employs  color  with  Eastern 
lavishness,  and  exhausts  his  resources  in  tours  de  force  of  various  kinds, 
seeking,  perhaps,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  certain  thematic  mo- 
notony. This  may  not  be — certainly  is  not — what  we  recognize  as 
highest  art,  but  the  work  arrests  attention  for  various  reasons,  espe- 
cially as  an  indication  of  Russian  musical  tendencies  along  classic 
lines." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons  and 
horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be  taken 
for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  section  of 

*  Liszt  told  Borodin  that  a  critic  might  reproach  him  for  not  having  presented  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  amoroso  or  in  some  such  manner,  but  that  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  symphony  was  not 
well  made  in  view  of  the  basic  elements. — Ed. 
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it.  Another  motive,  animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  After 
the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the  expressive  second 
theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced  by  the  violoncellos, 
and  afterward  by  the  wood- wind.  The  vigorous  first  theme  is  soon 
heard  again  from  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  development.  The 
time  changes  from  2-2  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  dominates  with  a  devel- 
opment of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject.  This  material  is 
worked  at  length.  A  pedal  point,  with  persistent  rhythm  for  the  drum, 
leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which  the  themes  undergo  cer- 
tain modifications.     The  coda,  animato  assai,  is  built  on  the  Motto. 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  1-1  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison  of 
all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of  every 
measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  measures 
in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings  the 
song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard  from 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4.  A  new 
thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression  in  the 
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bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings),  and  the 
movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes,  without  a 
pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given  to 
the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumultuous, 
is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief  theme  is 
developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  second  subject  is  developed,  first 
by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitulation  section  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  material  for  the  opening  of  the  movement. 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Cincinnati  in  the  seasons  of  1898-99 
and  1900-01.  It  was  performed  in  Chicago  on  January  15,  16,  1909, 
and  April  7,  8,  191 1.     It  was  played  in  Pittsburgh,  February  1,  2,  1901. 


PHILIP  SPOON  ER 

The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

Concerts,  Recitals,  Musicales.      (Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent  Washington  Recital  are  given  below: 

Evening  Star. —  His  songs  all  won  instant  and  insistent  applause.     His  voice,  which  is  true  and  clear, 
charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

Herald. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his  artistic  program. 

New  York  Tribune  (Washington  Bureau). —  His  program  was  well   adapted   to  his  splendid  voice. 
The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


CHARLES  WESTEL 

PIANIST 

CONCERTS    AND   INSTRUCTIONS 

Studios:  1524  Chestnut  Street,  3868  Poplar  Street,  Philadelphia 


the  LESCHETIZKY  school  of  piano  playing 

Under  the  special  authorization  of  Herr  Professor  Theodore  Leschetizky,  of  Vienna 

Concert  Pianist  and  Pupil  and  Repre- 
sentative of  Leschetizky 

THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


HAROLD  N  ASON  Director 


Vocal,  Children's,  and  Modern  Language  Departments        1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


^.,.w^~  nnnn  .  ^»  Voice  Culture  Specialist 

GUIDO  FERRARI  v 

1714  Chestnut  Street 

Booklet  on  voice  culture  sent  free  of  charge 

Philadelphia 

vvrmjl       jj   »   TT^^IVT     i^  O  C  T?  1VT  Special  Normal  Course  for  teachers 

WIVL     HAl    1  UIN      LirtliiliilN        Pupils  Prepared  for  Concert  Performance 

Children's  Department 

School  of  Pianoforte  Playing  LESCHETIZKY  PRINCIPLES 

Personally  Trained  Assistants  1712-14  CHESTNUT  STREET 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
MiSS  CLAM  E.  MONGER  Century  Building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG 
MiSS  PRISGILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


SOPRANO 

Irs.  PAUL  SU 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 


BERTHA  CUSHING  CHILD  SSJS™^. 


6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang*  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAU 


<PIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     ■    31    Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ARTHUR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST./THOMAS'  CHURCH     (NEW    HAVEN 
MISHKAN   ISRAEL  \  W  **  W     a  A  V  **  * 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Israbjli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

TATVTN    R     fADY       Studios!  Boston»  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Mudios  j  New  York    15  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206  West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


EN 

Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson . 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singere 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL    CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


EUGENE    HEFFLEY    LILLIB  MACHIN 

PIANIST   and    TEACHER  Certificated  pupil  of  LulglVannucclni,  Florence,  Italy 

1203  Carnegie  Studios 
CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK  |   56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  New  York 


MAURICE  KOESSLER 

Teacher  of  Violin 

Member  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GERMAN  FRENCH  ENGLISH 

137  Peterboro    Street       ■     Boston 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF 

Voice  Placing,  Breathing,  Preparation  for  Choir, 
Concert  and  Oratorio 

171  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

Monday  and  Thursday,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SUZA   DOANE 

PIANIST   and   TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1282  R  BOSTON 


LOUISE    KELLOGG 

SOPRANO 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Studio,  1211  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 
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HEPPE-VICTORS 

The  Talking  Machine  You  Want 
is  to  be  found  at  Heppe's 

Whether  it  be  an  ordinary  Victor 
or  a  superb  Victrola,  every  artistic 
possibility  of  the  Talking  Machine 
is  assured  when  it  comes  from 
Heppe's. 

Experts  adjust  every  machine 
that  leaves  our  establishment  and 
our  service  is  best  because  we  are  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors. 

LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES  GUARANTEED,  WHETHER 
YOU  BUY  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  TIME 


Victors,  $  1 0  to  $60 
Victrolas,  *  1  5  to  $200 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0.                       Hoffmann,  J. 

Conceri-mastcr.          Kuntz,  D.                    Tak,  E. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F, 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J.                  Spoor,  S. 
Fiedler.  B.                   Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kurth,  R.                     Griinberg,  M. 
Pinfield,  C.  E.              Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.           Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K.      »             Seydel,  T. 
Jaeger,  A.                     Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                       Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G.                     Grisez,  G. 
Lenom,  C                    Mimart,  P. 
Foss£,  P.                       Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets.             Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J.                Alloo,  M. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G.                Mausebach,  A. 
Hubner,  E.             Merrill,  C.             Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  O. 

Harp. 

Tympani.                                               Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.            Neumann,  S.                            Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F.                               Burkhardt,  H. 
Organ.                                                                   Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P.                                                                Sauerquell,  J. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .      PHILADELPHIA 

i 
Twenty-eighth  Season  in  Philadelphia  • 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
-\  Dr.    KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart    .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "  Jupiter "(K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Wagner .        .      "A  Siegfried  Idyl 


u 


Mendelssohn  .         .       Concerto*  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  25 

I.  Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Presto. 

IV.  Molto  Allegro  e  Vivace. 

Strauss  ..."  Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo 
Form,"  Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
Mr-  MAX  PAUER 

Steinway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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u  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

1 1   THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  &  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "  Jupitsr"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better*  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.     I  must  drive 


VOCAL  STUDIO  AND  OPERA  SCHOOL 

(Italian  Method) 

KARL  SCHNEIDER 

(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini,  Florence,  Italy.) 

OCTOBER    TO   MAY  MAY   TO    OCTOBER 

1705  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  9  Friedrich  Str.,  Muenchen,  Germany 

The  Summer  School  in  Muenchen  is  preceded  by  a  two  weeks'  study  trip  through  Italy. 
The  Summer  School  offers  instruction  in  Voice  Culture,  Grand  Opera,  Piano,  German,  Italian 
and  Art.  The  traveling  party  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Schneider,  and  Mrs. 
Schneider  will  act  as  chaperon. 

For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and  11th  Streets,  or  the 
studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music 
of  Mozart. 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by.  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.     The  programme 
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was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto : 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print: 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie" 
was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  played  were 
"unpublished."  The  two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three 
were  composed  in  1783  and  1786.     The  latter  one  in  D  was  performed 
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at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow 
in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as 
Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the 
three  composed  in  1788.     Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

The  eulogies  pronounced  on  this  symphony  are  familiar  to  all, — 
from  Schumann's  "There  are  things  in  the  world  about  which  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  Mozart's  C  major  symphony  with  the  fugue,  much  of 
Shakespeare,  and  pages  of  Beethoven,"  to  von  Bulow's  "  I  call  Brahms's 
first  symphony  the  tenth,  not  because  it  should  be  placed  after  the 
ninth:  I  should  put  it  between  the  second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as 
I  think  the  first  not  the  symphony  of  Beethoven  but  the  one  composed 
by  Mozart  and  known  by  the  name  'Jupiter."  But  there  were 
decriers  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  Hans  Georg  Nageli 
(1 773-1 836)  attacked  this  symphony  bitterly  on  account  of  its  well- 
defined  and  long-lined  melody,  "which  Mozart  mingled  and  con- 
founded with  a  free  instrumental  play  of  ideas,  and  his  very  wealth  of 
fancy  and  emotional  gifts  led  to  a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  whole 
province  of  art,  and  caused  it  to  retrograde  rather  than  to  advance." 
He  found  fault  with  certain  harmonic  progressions  which  he  character-" 
ized  as  trivial.  He  allowed  the  composer  originality  and  a  certain 
power  of  combination,  but  he  found  him  without  style,  often  shallow 
and  confused.  He  ascribed  these  qualities  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  man  him  elf :  "He  was  too  hasty,  when  not  too  frivolous,  and  he 
wrote  as  he  himself  was."  Nageli  was  not  the  last  to  judge  a  work 
according  to  the  alleged  morality  or  immorality  of  the  maker. 

The  Prague  symphony  in  D  major  (1786)  is  without  a  minuet.     So  is 
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the  symphony  in  G  major  (1783).     There  were  some  who  thought  in 

those  days  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should  be  without  that 

movement.     Thus  the  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl  Spazier 

wrote  a  strong  protest,  which  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Musikal- 

isches  Wochenblatt  after  that  which  contained  the  news  of  Mozart's 

death.     Spazier  objected  to  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity  and 

coherence.     In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth. 

Why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte,  if  a  minuet  is  allowed?     The  first 

movement  should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 

solemn,  etc.     A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief  and  prepares 

the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first  mood. 

The  minuet  is  disturbing,  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall  and  the 

misuse  of  music;  and  "when  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the  case  with 

minuets  by   Haydn   and   Pleyel,   it  excites  laughter."     The  minuet 

retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  surely  never  be  found 

in  a  passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  solemn  meditat  on.     Thus 

the  learned  Hofrath  Spazier  of  Berlin.     The  even  more  learned  Johann 

Mattheson  had  said  half  a  century  before  him  that  the  minuet,  played, 

sung,  or  danced,  produced  no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  cheerfulness. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  minuet  was  an  aristocratic  dance, 

the  dance  of  noble  dames  with  powder  and  patches  and  of  men  renowned 

for  grace  and  gallantry.     It  was  so  in  music  until  Haydn  gave  it  to 

citizens  and  their  wives  with  loud  laugh  and  louder  heels.     Haydn, 

some  say, — but  they  speak  erroneously, — first  introduced  the  minuet 

into  the  symphony.     The  minuet  is  found  also  in  the  larger  symphonies 

of  Gossec,  and  Gossec  wrote  and  published  symphonies  before  Haydn 

had  written  his  first.     There  is  a  minuet  in  the  Symphony  in  D  major 

of  the  Viennese  composer,  Georg  Matthias  Monn,*  written  not  later 

than  1740.     (For  a  discussion  of  the  minuet  in  the  early  symphonies 

see  Detlef  Schulz's  "Mozarts  Jugendsinfonien,"  Leipsic,  1900.) 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale.  The  opening  theme  of  four 
measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used  by  many, — Bach 

_  *  Little  is  known  about  this  Viennese  composer  of  the  eighteenth  century  except  that  be  was  productive. 
A  list  of  some  of  his  works  is  given  in  Geifber's  "  Neues  historischbiographisch.es  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler," 
vol.  iii.  (Leipsic,  1813)." 
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and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Pur  cell,  Michael  Haydn,  Handel, 
Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn,  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It  appears  in  the 
Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass  in  C 
(1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony 
in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 

In  the  Tablettes  de  Polymnie  (Paris,  April,  18 10)  a  writer  observed 
that  the  fugue-finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  "is  understood  only 
by  a  very  small  number  of  connoisseurs;  but  the  public,  which  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  connoisseur,  applauds  it  with  the  greater  fury  because  it  is 
absolutely  ignorant  in  the  matter." 

The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Ap thorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the 
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second  section  of  the  first  theme.     The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  of  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  'fugue  on  four  subjects' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  f ugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  'tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo,  or  other  symphonic 
movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.     For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
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devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi," 


Richard  Wagnbr 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "  Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;    you  will,  I 
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trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hdtel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,   one  double-bass,  one  flute,   one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
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one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1 871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  B  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Briinnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood- wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkiire."  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
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or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Brunnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh '  meine  Angst ! "  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Brunnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Ein  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  B  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

The  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February,  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Reimann 
the  music-drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin 
critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second  act.  So  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in  1889,  in  which  he 
showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 

A  programme  of  the  Idyl  written  by  Albert  Heintz  was  published 
in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  of  June  18,  1880. 
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Mr.  Max  Pauer  was  born  in  London  on  October  31,  1866.  He 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father,  Ernst  Pauer  (1 826-1 905), 
composer,  conductor,  pianist,  distinguished  as  editor  of  old  music 
for  virginal  and  harpsichord  and  more  modern  pianoforte  music,  and 
writer  of  pedagogic  books.  The  son  studied  theory  with  Vincenz 
Lachner  at  Carlsruhe.  After  some  concert  tours  he  made  London 
his  dwelling-place,  but  in  1887  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  taught 
in  the  Conservatory  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  pianist.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  Meisterschullehre  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
and  in  1908  he  succeeded  De  Lange  as  director  of  that  institution. 
He  has  composed  some  pianoforte  pieces  and  edited  a  new  edition 
of  Lebert  and  Stark's  "Pianoforte  School"  (1904).  In  1893  ne  was 
appointed  Kammervirtuos  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  on  January  16,  1913  (Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  G  minor). 


Concerto  No.    i   in  G  minor  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
Op.  25 Feux  Mende^ssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  by  Mendelssohn  in  November, 
1830,  at  Rome.  The  concerto  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1831,  at  Munich.  The  parts  were  published  in  1833,  the 
score  in  1862.  The  first  performance  was  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Odeon,  Munich,  on  October  17,  1831,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Mendelssohn  was  the  pianist.  He  conducted  his  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Op.  11,  also  his  overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Breiting  sang  an  air  from  "Euryanthe";  Barmann  played 
a  clarinet  solo;  Mendelssohn  improvised  on  the  theme  "Non  piu 
andrai"  given  to  him  by  the  king.  The  programme  also  included  the 
finale  in  A  major  from  "Lodoiska."  There  were  thirty-two  violins, 
six  double-basses,  and  double  sets  of  wind  instruments.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  to  his  father:    "Then  came  the  concerto;    I  was  received  with 
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long  and  loud  applause;  the  orchestra  accompanied  me  well,  and  the 
composition  had  also  its  merits,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
audience;  they  wished  to  recall  me,  in  order  to  give  me  another  round 
of  applause,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  here,  but  I  was  modest 
and  would  not  appear."     There  was  an  audience  of  eleven  hundred. 

Mendelssohn  said  little  in  his  letters  about  the  composition  of 
this  work.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  from  Rome,  November 
1 6,  1830:  "A  pianoforte  concerto  that  I  wish  to  write  for  Paris  begins 
to  float  in  my  head."  He  was  then  at  work  on  a  psalm,  "Non  nobis, 
Domine,"  and  purposed  to  finish  an  overture  ("The  Hebrides")  and 
proceed  with  a  symphony  (No.  4,  "Italian").  In  February,  1831, 
he  wrote  that  his  "First  Walpurgis  Night"  was  assuming  a  form. 

On  February  27,  1832,  Mendelssohn  played  the  concerto  in  the 
Krard  Hall,  and  on  May  28,  1832,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London.  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  Leipsic,  October  29,  1835. 

H.  C.  Timm  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  of  that  city,  January  17, 
1846.     U.  C.  Hill  was  the  conductor. . 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  9,  1848.  The  pianist  was  John 
Iiptrot  Hatton.     George  J.  Webb  was  the  conductor. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  Miss  Delphine  von  Schauroth,*  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,"two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  the  usual  strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

"The  score  embraces  the  orthodox  three  movements,  of  which 
the  first  (in  G  minor  and  4-4  time)  is  a  brilliant  Allegro  developed  from 
the  customary  two  themes — both  given  out  by  the  solo  instrument; 
the  second  (which  follows  without  pause)  an  expressive  romanza- 
like  Andante — in  E  major  and  3-4  time,  and  the  last  (preceded  by  a 
longish  Presto  introduction)  a  dashing  rondo — in  G  major,  Molto  allegro 
e  vivace  and  4-4  time — containing  (towards  the  close)  some  brief  reminis- 
cences of  the  themes  of  the  first  movement." 

*  Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with  the  Schauroth  family  in  Munich.  Miss  Schauroth  was  a  good 
pianist  and  there  was  much  music  at  her  house. 
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"Tiix  Eulenspikgei/s  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Fuix  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11, 1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  It 
was  composed  in  1894-95  at  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed 
there,  May  6,  1895.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September, 

1895. 
It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  January  25,  1908,  October  30,  1909,  December  16,  191 1,  and  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conduc- 
tor, March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists   between   roguishness,    or  waggishness,    and   the   rondo   form   it 
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might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (i 475-1 530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
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gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  frequently 
in  programme  books  in  Germany  and  England,  in  some  cases  with 
Strauss's  hearty  sanction.*  The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8)A.  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
u  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,    'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 

*It  has  been  stated  that  Strauss  gave  Wilhelm  Mauke  a  programme  of  this  rondo  to  assist  Mauke  in  -writ- 
ing his  "Fuhrer"  or  elaborate  explanation  of  the  composition. 
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finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
rjut  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  bases,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas^ 
ures,  from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!     In  haste  the   rascal 
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rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 

lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 

colored.     Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 

women.     And  one  has  bewitched  him:    Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!     Hear 

how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.     But 

in  vain.     His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 

in  a  rage.     How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?     Is  he  not  a  splendid 

fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  tneme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
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ful  meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
.Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck!  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 
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After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


* 
*  * 


These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks   of   Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue);  Rungenhagen  (about  18 15);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wurzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,   Eulenspiegel;    Felix  Mottl,   conductor.     The   three  sections  are 
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entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a- wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel' s  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and 
he  recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother;  Claes,  its  courage;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphonic  burleske 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "  Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "  at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuosos  programme. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  &  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Symphonic  BurlEske  after  Wilhelm  Busch's  "Max  und  Moritz.  " 

Joseph  Gustav  Mraczek 

(Born  at  Briinn,  March  12,  1878;  now  living  there.) 

Mraczek  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a  violoncellist 
at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Briinn.  He  completed  them  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  -  Trained  as  a  violinist,  he  made  concert  tours,  then 
settled  in  Briinn  as  a  concert-master,  and  began  to  compose.  The 
list  of  his  works  includes  an  opera,  "Der  glaserne  Pantoffel,"  produced 
at  Briinn  in  1902;  an  opera,  "Der  Traum"  (Berlin,  1912);  music  to 
the  drama  "Kismet";  a  pianoforte  quintet  in  E-flat  major;  Nocturne 
for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  Three  Pieces  in  Dance  Form  for  pianoforte ; 
smaller  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs. 

He  established  a  string  quartet  in  Briinn,  and  now  teaches  in  the 
music  school  of  the  Briinn  Musikverein  and  in  the  newer  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

The  Symphonic  Burleske  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  given 
toward  the  end  of  191 1  by  the  Briinn  Musikverein.  The  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  performed  it  on  January  20, 
1913.  The  first  performances  in  America  were  at  a  concert  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  (now  the  Chicago  Orchestra)  at  Chicago, 
December  20-21,  191 2.  There  were  second  performances  in  Chicago 
on  January  24  and  25,   19 13. 

The  Burleske,  dedicated  "with  the  utmost  respect"  to  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss,  was  published  in  191 2.  It  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  castanets,  harp,  celesta,  concert 
grand  pianoforte  (with  the  lid  raised),  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second 
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violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses,  and   four 
of  them  with  the  C  string. 

Mraczek  based  his  Burleske  on  the  well-known  volume  of  humorous 
sketches  for  children  by  Wilhelm  Busch,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  early  sixties.  Busch,  born  at  Widensahl  in  Hanover,  April  15, 
1832,  began  to  contribute  to  the  Fliegende  Blatter  of  Munich  in  1859. 
His  sketches  soon  brought  him  fame,  and  in  his  later  years  his  satirical 
books  increased  his  reputation. 

As  in  the  book,  so  in  the  music.  There  is  a  short  prologue;  there 
are  seven  movements,  each  picturing  in  music  a  prank  of  the  mis- 
chievous boys;   there  is  an  epilogue. 

Prologue:  The  boys  are  introduced,  young  rascals,  the  terror  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  prologue  begins  with  the  "high  spirits" 
theme  for  wood-wind  instruments,  celesta,  and  pianoforte.  Uber- 
mutig,  F  major,  2-4.  There  is  a  vigorously  striding  counter-theme, 
and  other  motives  are  used  in  the  short  development,  which  ends  in 
a  rapid  chromatic  run.     There  is  a  pause. 

Prank  I.  The  scene  is  the  hen-yard  of  the  Widow  Bolte.  Her 
theme,  Andante  moderato,  E  major,  3-2,  is  given  to  horns  and  divided 
violoncellos,  while  wood-wind  instruments  imitate  the  young  cock 
and  hens.  The  boys  tie  crusts  of  bread  to  the  ends  of  pieces  of  thin 
strings.  The  cock  and  each  one  of  the  three  hens  swallow  a  crust. 
They  flop  about  in  sore  distress.  The  string  catches  on  the  bough  of 
a  tree,  and  they  are  hanged.  The  widow  rushes  out,  mourns,  cuts 
them  down,  and  carries  them  into  the  house.  The  Max  and  Moritz 
theme  enters  in  augmentation,  and  Widow  Bolte's  motive  is  heard 
fortissimo  in  wood-wind  and  brass. 

Prank  II.  A  clarinet  sings  the  widow's  grief.  She  determines  to 
eat  her  pets.  Weeping,  she  puts  them  into  a  frying-pan  and  on  the 
stove.  The  boys  make  their  way  to  the  roof,  and  pull  the  fowls  up  the 
chimney  with  the  aid  of  a  fish-pole  and  line.  When  the  widow  finds 
the  pan  empty,  she  beats  her  dog,  for  he  surely  was  guilty.  A  glissando 
of  harp,  celesta,  and  pianoforte  represents  the  ascent  of  the  fowls  up 
the  chimney.  The  boys  eat  the  chickens,  and,  stuffed,  fall  asleep. 
A  wild  bacchanal  ends  in  an  imitation  of  snoring. 
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Prank  III.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Bock,  a  most  estimable 
tailor,  beloved  throughout  the  village.  His  theme  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  Langsam,  gehend,  3-4.  A  plank  crosses  the  stream  in 
front  of  his  house.  The  boys  saw  it,  and  then  shout  nicknames  at  him. 
He  rushes  on  the  plank,  which  gives  way,  and  he  falls  into  the  brook. 
He  gains  the  land  by  holding  the  legs  of  two  geese.  Alas!  the  excellent 
Bock  is  rheumatic.  He  sits  on  the  stove,  and  later  his  wife  irons  him 
as  she  would  a  shirt.  As  the  plank  falls  asunder,  the  Max  and  Moritz 
motive  is  heard  in  mockery. 

Prank  IV.  The  schoolmaster,  Lampel,  as  has  long  been  the  custom 
in  German  villages,  is  also  the  church  organist.  While  he  is  playing 
hymns  for  the  congregation,  the  boys  creep  into  his  house  and  fill  his 
pipe  with  gunpowder.  He  is  not  killed  by  the  explosion,  but  his 
immediate  belongings,  including  the  pipe,  are,  like  Hans  Breitmann's 
party,  "afay  in  de  ewigkeit."  The  schoolmaster's  theme  is  given  out 
in  fugal  form  by  the  second  violins,  Streng  rythmisch,  C  major,  2-2.  A 
double  fugue  and  choral  portray  him  at  full  length.  The  explosion  will 
be  distinctly  heard. 

Prank  V.  Uncle  Fritz  is  visiting  the  boy's  parents,  and  he  is  chosen 
for  another  victim.  Max  and  Moritz  go  joyfully  into  the  woods,  Recht 
gemachlich,  3-16,  and  collect  beetles.  Returning,  they  put  them  in 
uncle's  bed.  In  the  night-watches  the  beetles  begin  to  be  busy.  Uncle 
kills  as  many  as  he  can,  and  goes  back  to  bed.  The  motive  of  Uncle 
Fritz  is  given  to  strings  and  English  horn.  A  singular  passage  for 
muted  and  divided  second  violins  imitates  the  crawling  bugs. 

Prank  VI.  This  section  begins  with  the  Easter  choral,  "Christ 
ist  erstanden,"*  Schwer  und  feirlich,  C  major,  4-4.  It  is  Easter  time, 
and  naturally  the  baker  is  fully  employed.  Max  and  Moritz  enter 
the  bakery  through  the  chimney,  for  the  baker,  going  out,  locked  the 
door.  All  soot,  they  tumble  into  the  flour-bin.  Trying  to  get  some 
pretzels  on  a  shelf,  they  fall  into  a  dough  vat.  The  baker  comes  in, 
catches  the  boys  enwrapped  in  dough,  and  puts  them  into  the  oven. 
When  they  are  well  baked,  he  stands  them  against  the  wall.  Having 
been  protected  by  the  dough,  they  eat  their  way  out,  and  run  away. 

*The  date  of  this  choral  is  given  as  1535. 
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The  Easter  choral  is  given  to  harp,  celesta,  and  piano.  This  move- 
ment is  connected  at  once  with 

Prank  VII.  And  now  the  urchins  come  to  a  pathetic  end.  They 
find  their  way  into  Farmer  Meck's  barn,  and  cut  holes  in  his  bags  of 
corn.  The  farmer  lifts  a  sack  to  take  it  to  the  mill,  and  wonders  why  it 
grows  light.  He  sees  the  hole,  also  the  boys,  who  are  trying  to  hide 
themselves.  He  puts  them  into  a  sack,  and  takes  them  to  the  mill. 
There  they  are  ground  up,  and  become  food  for  ducks.  A  mournful 
theme,  "Wehe,  wehe,  wenn  ich  auf  das  Ende  sehe,"  is  sung  by  English 
horn  over  a  tremolo  of  violins,  Langsam.  There  is  music  descriptive 
of  the  escaping  corn  and  the  grinding  in  the  mill. 

Epilogue:  There  is  no  mourning  in  the  village.  The  victims  of 
Max  and  Moritz  are  easily  reconciled.  The  schoolmaster  points  a 
moral.  Material  used  before  is  now  employed  in  combinations  as 
a  summary,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  joyous  reference  to  the  too  exu- 
berant Max  and  Moritz. 


Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 Carl  Goudmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
"Sakuntala"  and  "Penthesilea."  The  overtures  "Prometheus  Bound" 
and  "Sappho"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why  Gold- 
mark,  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in 
music,  should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon 
of  spring,  as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  har- 
monic progressions  and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider 
the  list  of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin," 
are  based  on  legend ;  ' '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  "  is  a  fanciful  version 
of  Dickens's  tale;  the  opera  "The  Prisoner  of  War"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;   "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 


CYRANO     Opera  in  Four  Acts 

By  WALTER  DAMROSCH 

Book  by   W.  J.  HENDERSON,      after  the  drama  by  edmond  rostand 
Price,  Vocal  Score,  net  #4.00.     Libretto,  net  35  cents 

IN  Cyrano,  Mr.  Damrosch  has  created  a  noble  and  stirring  romantic  scon,  finding  his 
inspiration  in  a  libretto  adapted,  with  genuine  literary  taste  and  a  fine  instinct  for  dramatic 
effect,  from  Rostand's  famous  drama.  The  French  romanticist's  beautiful  verses, 
translated  by  Mr.  HeDderson,  have  called  forth  from  the  composer  lyric  melodies  of  the  ten- 
deiest  and  most  winning  charm;  as  well  as  martial  ballads  like  that  in  the  first  act,  which 
Cyrano  sings  during  his  duel  with  de  Guiche;  and  the  rousing  song  with  chorus,  "  We  are  the 
Gascony  Cadets."  There  are  also  some  capital  songs  of  a  humorous  turn,  notably  the 
"  Almond  Cheese-Cake  Song." 

G.  SCHIRMER  (Inc.,)  3  East  43d  Street,  New  York 
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(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe;  "Ein  Wintermarchen  "  (1908)  is 
based  on  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  Of  his  two  symphonies, 
the  more  famous,  "The  Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a 
pleasure-ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta ;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead.* — the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree — Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 
Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with' 
her  marvellous  song 

"Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  concert  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark 
endeavored  to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shif tings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupefying 
odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandalwood.  To  Western 
people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quincey's 
door  in  the  mountain  region 

Over   a   hundred   years   before    Diderot   had   reproached   de   Saint- 

*But  Goldmark's  overture  was  inspired  by  von  Kleist's  tragedy,  in  which  Penthesilea,  suspecting  Achilles 
of  treachery,  sets  her  hounds  on  him  and  tears  with  them  his  flesh;  then,  her  fury  spent,  she  stabs  herself 
and  falls  on  the  mutilated  body. 


MEN'S,  WOMEN'S 

AND     CHILDREN'S 

FINE  SHOES 


HANAN       &      SON 

1318  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occidental, 
without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought  of  the 
Temple. 


* 


The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll) ,  A  major, 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  appears 
in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there  is 
an  awakening  of  nature  The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
first;  and  then  the  notes  are 'bolder  and  in  greater  number.  Clarinets 
accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonic?  lly.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza  -like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 
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19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch.     The  present  performance  is  the  seventh 
at  these  concerts. 


* 


The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  encour- 
agement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of  his 
composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of  his 
expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively  pleasure. 
I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet  and  quintet, 
sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner,  and  not  venturing  to  make  a  suggestion 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash  joyously 
enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact  manner  in 
which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative  person 
for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his 
cigar  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to 
cast  a  deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly 
exclaim:  'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That 
being  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment 
to  develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands 
with  a  sensitive  plant  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that 
invariably  retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  frienship  of  a  man 
afflicted  with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile 
attempts  to  break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am 
afraid  I  made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine 
my  attention  to  his  music." 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera-house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen 
Balkis.     Mr.  Gericke  was  the  conductor. 
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Thrke  Songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake": 
Ellens  Gesang  I.,  "Raste,  Krieger";  Ellens  Gesang  II., 
"Jager,  ruhe  vonder  Jagd";  and  Ellens  Gesang  III.,  "Hymne 
an  die  Jungfrau"    .    .    . .  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November 

19,  1828.) 

Schubert  composed  seven  songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake"  in  1825,  either  before  starting  on  an  excursion  that  lasted 
from  April  till  October  or  on  the  road.  He  set  his  music  to  the  German 
translation  by  Ad.  Storch.  The  tenor  Vogl  was  with  him,  and  some 
of  the  songs,  if  not  all,  were  sung  in  Upper  Austria  and  the  Salz-Kam- 
mergut. 

The  songs,  dedicated  to  Countess  Sophie  von  Weissenwolf,  were 
published  in  April,  1826.  Schubert  sold  the  lot  to  Artaria  on  October 
29,  1825,  for  200  silver  gulden  (about  $100). 

Raste,  Krieger,  Op.  52,  No.  1. 
Massig,  D-flat  major,  3-4. 


Raste,  Krieger!     Krieg  ist  aus. 

Schlaf    den    Schlaf,    nichts    wird    dich 

wecken ; 
Traume  nicht  vom  wilden  Strauss, 
Nicht  von  Tag  und  Nacht  voll  Schrecken. 

In  der  Insel  Zauberhallen 
Wird  ein  weicher  Schlafgesang 
Um  das  miide  Haupt  dir  wallen 
Zu  der  Zauberharfe  Klang. 


Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 

Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 

Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
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Feen  mit  imsichtbaren  Handen 
Werden  auf  dein  Lager  hin 
Holde  Schlummerblumen  senden, 
Die  im  Zauberlande  bluh'n. 

Nicht  der  Trommel  wildes  Rasen, 
Nicht  des  Kriegs  gebieten  Wort, 
Nicht  der  Todeshorner  Blasen, 
Scheuchen  deinen  Schlummer  fort. 

Nicht  das  Stampfen  wilder  Pferde, 
Nicht  der  Schreckensruf  der  Wacht, 
Nicht  das  Bild  von  Tagsbeschwerde 
Store n  deine  stille  Macht. 

Doch  der  Lerche  Morgensange 
Wecken  sanft  dein  schlummernd  Ohr, 
Und  des  Sumpfgefieders  Klange 
Steigen  aus  dem  Schilf  und  Rohr. 


Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  on  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
Armor's  clang  or  war-steed's  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
Mustering  clan  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 
At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champ- 
ing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadron  stamping.* 


Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd,  Op.  52,  No.  2 
Etwas  geschwind,  E-flat  major,  4-4. 


Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd! 

Weicher  Schlummer  soil  dich  decken! 

Traume  nicht,  wenn  Sonn'  erwacht, 

Dass  Jagdhorner  dich  erwecken. 

Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 

Schlaf!     Der  Hirsch  ruft  in  der  Hohle, 

Bei  dir  sind  die  Hunde  wach, 

Schlaf,  nicht  qual'  es  deine  Seele, 

Dass  dein  edles  Ross  erlag. 

Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 

Weicher  Schlummer  soil  dich  decken ; 

Wenn  der  jiingste  Tag  erwacht 

Wird  kein  Jagerhorn  dich  wecken. 

Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 


Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 
Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille; 
Sleep!    the  deer  is  in  his  den; 
Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 
How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille,  t 


*  "Lady  of  the  Lake,'"  Canto  I.,  xxxi. 
t  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  I.,  xxxii. 
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Hymne  an  die  Jungfrau,  Op.  52,  No.  6. 


vSehr  langsam,  B-fiat  major,  4-4. 

Ave  Maria!  Jungfrau  mild, 
Erhore  einer  Jungfrau  flehen, 
Aus  diesem  Felsen  starr  und  wild, 
Soil  mein  Gebet  zu  dir  hinwehen. 
Wir  schlafen  sicher  bis  zum  Morgen, 
Ob  Menschen  noch  so  grausam  sind. 
O  Jungfrau,  sieh  der  Jungfrau  Sorgen, 

0  Mutter,  hor'  ein  bittend  Kind! 

Ave  Maria. 

Ave  Maria !  reine  Magd ! 

Der  Erde  und  der  Luft  Damonen, 

Von  deines  Auges  Huld  verjagt, 

Sie  konnen  hier  nicht  bei  uns  wohnen ! 

Wir    woll'n    uns    still    dem    Schicksal 

beugen, 
Da  uns  dein  heil'ger  Trost  anweht; 
Der  Jungfrau  wolle  dich  neigen, 
Dem  Kind,  das  fur  den  Vater  fleht! 
Ave  Maria. 

Schubert  himself  wrote  that  these  songs — Nos.  3  and  4  are  for  chorus 
— were  very  successful  on  this  excursion.  "People  were  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  devotion  which  I  have  thrown  into  the  Hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  seems  to  have  seized  and  impressed  everybody. 

1  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  I, never  force  myself  into  devotion, 
or  compose  hymns  or  prayers  unless  I  am  really  overpowered  by  the 
feeling;  that  alone  is  real,  true  devotion."  He  wrote  that  at  Salzburg 
they  produced  the  songs  "before  a  select  circle  and  all  were  much  im- 
pressed, especially  by  the  Ave  Maria,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former 
letter.  The  way  in  which  Vogl  sings  and  I  accompany,  so  that  for 
the  moment  we  seem  to  be  one,  is  something  quite  new  and  unexpected 
to  these  good  people." 


Ave  Maria!  maiden  mild! 
Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 
Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 
Though  banish 'd,  outcast,  and  reviled, — 
Maiden!  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 
Ave  Maria. 

Ave  Maria!  stainless  styled! 
Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 
Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 
Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer, 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 
Ave  Maria.* 


*  "Lady  of  the  Lake, 
included  the  three  verses. 


Canto  III.,  xxix.     The  second  verse  of  Scott's  poem  is  here  omitted,  but  Schubert 
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Second  Episode  from  Lenau's  " Faust"  :  The  Dance  in  the  Village 
Tavern  (Mephisto  Waltz) Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  October  22,  181 1 ;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

The  Faust  legend  suggested  several  musical  compositions  to  Liszt. 
Goethe's  poem  inspired  the  "Faust"  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  male 
chorus  (1853-57),  and  Lenau's  poem  *  called  into  being  these  pieces: — 

1858-59,  two  episodes  from  Lenau's  "Faust"  for  orchestra:  (1)  "Der 
nachtliche  Zug,"  (2)  "Der  Tanz  in  der  Dorfschenke"  (Mephisto  Waltz). 

1880,  second  Mephisto  Waltz  for  pianoforte.  1881,  second  Mephisto 
Waltz  for  orchestra.  1881,  third  Mephisto  Waltz  for  pianoforte.  1883, 
Mephisto  Polka  for  pianoforte.  1885,  fourth  Mephisto  Waltz  for  piano- 
forte (MS.). 

The  first  Mephisto  Waltz  was  arranged  by  the  composer  for  the  piano- 
forte for  two  and  for  four  hands.  The  second  Mephisto  Waltz,  which 
has  been  characterized  as  a  waltz  in  augmented  seconds,  was  dedicated 
to  Saint-Saens,  the  third  to  Marie  Jaell-Trautmann,  the  Mephisto  Polka 
to  Lina  Schmalhausen.  About  sixty  measures  of  the  fourth  waltz  exits 
in  the  manuscript  at  the  Liszt  Museum  in  Weimar.  They  are  of  an 
andantino  movement,  and  were  written  at  Rome  and  Budapest.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Liszt  in  1885  that  Alfred  Reisenauer 
orchestrated  the  third  waltz:  "I  beg  you  [Reisenauer]  to  send  me  here 
in  manuscript  your  capital  orchestration  of  the  third  Mephisto  Waltz. 
Don't  take  the  trouble  to  alter  anything  in  this  manuscript  or  to  write 
anything  new:  send  it  to  me  just  as  I  have  seen  it.  When  it  has  been 
copied,  the  printed  edition  will  follow,  with  the  name  of  Reisenauer 
attached  to  it." 

*  * 

Lenau,  in  this  episode  of  his  "Faust,"  pictures  a  marriage  feast  at 
a  village  tavern.  There  is  music,  there  is  dancing.  Mephistopheles, 
dressed  as  a  hunter,  looks  in  at  the  tavern  window,  and  beckons  Faust 
to  enter  and  take  part  in  the  sport.  The  fiend  assures  him  that  a  damsel 
tastes  better  than  a  folio,  and  Faust  answers  that  for  some  reason  or 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work.  "Faust"  was  begun  at  Vienna  in  1833,  and  the  "Tanz" 
episode  and  three  other  episodes  were  written  in  that  year.  Other  portions  were  written  at  Stuttgart,  Neu- 
stadtler  Bade,  Weinsberg,  and  in  Vienna.  The  poem  was  completed  in  December,  1835.  It  was^  published 
at  Stuttgart  in  1836  as  "Faust,"  not  as  "Faust  Pictures,"  a  title  considered  and  approved  by'Lenau  in  1834. 
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other  his  blood  is  boiling.  A  black-eyed  peasant  girl  maddens  him  at 
first  sight,  but  Faust  does  not  dare  to  greet  her.  Mephistopheles 
laughs  at  him,  "who  has  just  had  it  out  with  hell,  and  is  now  shame- 
faced before  a  woman."  The  musicians  do  not  please  him,  and  he 
cries  out:  "My  dear  fellows,  you  draw  a  sleepy  bow.  Sick  pleasure 
may  turn  about  on  lame  toes  to  your  waltz,  but  not  youth  full  of  blood 
and  fire.  Give  me  a  fiddle:  it  will  sound  otherwise,  and  there  will  be 
different  leaping  in  the  tavern."  And  Mephistopheles  plays  a  tune. 
There  is  wild  dancing,  so  that  even  the  walls  are  pale  with  envy  because 
they  cannot  join  in  the  waltz.  Faust  presses  the  hand  of  the  dark  girl, 
he  stammers  oaths  of  love.  Together  they  dance  through  the  open 
door,  through  garden  and  over  meadow,  to  the  forest.  Fainter  and 
fainter  are  heard  the  tones  of  the  fiddle:  they  are  heard  through  songs 
of  birds  and  in  the  wondrous  dream  of  sensual  forgetfulness. 

The  basses  begin  the  waltz  rhythm  with  long-continued  empty  fifths, 
while  the  first  violins  indicate  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  chief 
theme,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  that  are  enamoured  with  "realis- 
tic" dissonances.  The  chief  theme  is  characterized  Rustico,  marcato. 
The  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  An  amorous  waltz  tune  is  then 
given  to  the  solo  'cello.  The  oboe  has  a  seductive  air  to  a  fantastic 
tremolo  figuration  of  the  strings.  Mephistopheles  triumphs,  and  shrieks 
with  glee  in  his  mockery  of  Faust's  love  ecstasy.  There  are  two  end- 
ings to  the  piece.  The  earlier  version  ends  fortissimo,  the  later  dies 
gradually  away  in  illustration  of  the  line  that  Liszt  adds  as  a  motto: — 

"Und  bransend  verschlingt  sie  das  Wonnemeer." 

This  waltz  met  in  certain  cities  with  strongly-worded  opposition. 
When  it  was  played  in  London,  a  leading  critic  wrote:  "We  should 
demand  its  prosecution  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks,  but  for  its  unutterable  uglines?." 
And  when  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  produced  it  in  Boston  (October  10, 
1870)  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  allowed  that  it  was  "positively  devilish." 
"Such  music  is  simply  diabolical,  and  shuts  out  every  ray  of  light  and 
heaven,  from  whence  music  sprang."  But  Mr.  Thomas  continued  to 
play  the  waltz  here,  and  it  has  been  played  at  Symphony  concerts 
(1887,  1893,  1894,  1897,  1902). 
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As  is  well  known,  Satan  has  always  been  fond  of  dancing.  Long  ago 
Chrysostom  wrote:  "Where  there  is  dancing,  the  Devil  is  present." 
Cyprian  said:  "The  dance  is  a  circle,  and  its  centre  is  the  Devil." 
There  was  a  German  proverb:  "No  dance  where  the  Devil  does  not  curl 
his  tail."  In  the  year  1507  the  Devil  appeared  at  Leybach  in  the 
market-place,  where  there  was  dancing.  He  was  disguised  as  a  hand- 
some young  man  dressed  with  fastidious  care.  He  chose  for  a  partner 
one  Ursula,  "a  maiden  of  a  joyous  disposition  and  easy  manners,"  as 
Valvasor  informs  us.  In  the  fury  of  the  dance  Satan  suddenly  dis- 
appeared with  Ursula,  and  did  not  remember  to  restore  her  to  her 
friends.  A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  a  coquettish  bride  at 
Naumburg.  Satan  danced  with  her,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
other  dancers,  who  uttered  vain  cries  of  distress,  he  leaped  into  the 
air  with  her,  with  such  force  and  agility  that  he  disappeared  with  his 
partner  through  the  ceiling.  Sometimes  he  preferred  to  play  the  fiddle, 
and  his  bowing  was  so  vigorous  that  the  dancers  kept  on  dancing  until 
they  died.  Miss  Jeannette  d'Abadie  saw  Mrs.  de  Martibalserena  dance 
with  four  frogs  at  the  same  time,  at  a  Sabbat  personally  conducted  by 
Satan,  who  played  in  an  extraordinarily  wild  fashion.  His  favorite  in- 
strument was  the  fiddle,  but  he  occasionally  favored  the  bagpipe. 
The  good  monk,  Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara,  discussed  an  interesting 
question  concerning  Satan's  musical  tastes:  "Does  he  prefer  the  harp? 
Surely  not,  for  it  was  by  a  harp  that  he  was  driven  from  the  body  of 
Saul.  A  trumpet?  No,  for  the  brilliant  tones  of  trumpets  have  many 
times  dispersed  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  A  tambourine?  Oh,  no; 
for  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  after  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,  took  a  tambourine  in  her  hand,  and,  with  all  the  women 
about  her,  praised  and  thanked  God.  A  fiddle?  No,  indeed;  for  with 
a  fiddle  an  angel  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Saint  Francis.  I  do  not  wish  to 
abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  so  I  say  that  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  Satan  for  accompaniment  to  the  dance  than  the  ancient 
pagan  lyre."  But  ancient  illustrators  represent  Satan  as  amiably  im- 
partial in  his  choice.  They  represent  him  as  playing  all  kinds  of  in- 
struments, from  a  bell  to  a  flute. 
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Poem,  "Drbams,"  for  a  Woman's   Voice  and   Orchestra  Accom- 
paniment (Accompaniment  scored  by  Felix  Mottl,,  1856-1911). 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  song  is  No.  5  of  a  set  entitled  "Fiinf  Gedichte  fur  eine  Frauen- 
stimme  in  Musik  gesetz  von  Richard  Wagner."  The  set  includes: 
"Der     Engel,"     "Stehe     still!"      "Im     Treibhaus,"     "Schmerzen," 

"Traume." 

Traume. 

Sag',  welch  wunderbare  Traume ! 
Halten  meinen  Sinn  umfangen 
Dass  sie  nicht  in  leere  Schaume 
Sind  in  odes  Nichts  vergangen? 

Traume,  die  in  jeder  Stunde, 
Jedem  Tage  schoner  bluh'n, 
Und  mit  ihrer  Himmelskunde 
Selig  durch's  Gemiithe  zieh'n? 

Traume,  die  wie  hehre  Strahlen 
In  die  Seele  sich  versenken, 
Dort  ein  ewig  Bild  zu  malen; 
Allvergessen,  eingedenken ! 

Traume  wie  wenn  Fruhlingssonne 
Aus  dem  Schnee  die  Bliithen  kiisst, 
Dass  zu  nie  geahnter  Wonne 
Sie  der  neue  Tag  begriisst. 

Dass  sie  wachsen,  dass  sie  bliihen, 
Traumend  spenden  ihren  Duft, 
Sanft  an  deiner  Brust  vergluhen, 
Und  dann  sinken  in  die  Gruft. 


Dreams. 

Lo,  what  wondrous  beauteous  visions 
Hold  my  senses  firm  surrounded, 
That  they,  not  like  empty  vapors, 
Are  in  wasted  ether  banished, — 

Visions  that  in  ev'ry  hour 
And  ev'ry  day  far  fairer  bloom, 
With  their  gold-like  heav'n-sent  message, 
Blissful  through  my  senses  pass; 

Visions,  like  some  dream  of  splendor, 
In  my  soul  has  deeply  entered, 
There  an  image,  aye,  reflecting, 
All  forgotten,  e'er  remembered; 

Visions,  like  from  spring-tide's  sun 
Reflected  snow  the  flow'rs  be  kissed, 
That  do  ne'er  foreshadowed  rapture, 
They  the  new-born  day  salute. 

May  they  blossom,  may  they  flower, 
Dreaming,  wafting  forth  their  scent, 
Softly  on  my  breast  consuming, 
Slowly  drooping  to  the  tomb. 

The  words  of  these  five  poems  are  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck  (1828- 
1902).  Born  Luckemeyer,  she  was  married  to  Otto  Wesendonck  in 
1848.     When  she  first  met  Wagner  in  1852,  she  was,  in  her  own  words, 
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"a  blank  page."  She  wrote  dramas  and  dramatic  poems,  tales  and 
verses.  The  story  of  her  connection  with  Wagner  is  best  told  in  the 
volume  "Richard  Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,"  translated,  pref- 
aced, etc.,  by  William  i£shton  Ellis  (New  York,  1905). 


Clarchen's  Songs,  " Freud voll  und  Lkidvou,"  and  "Die  Trommel 

GERUHRET,"    FROM  THE   MUSIC  TO   GOETHE'S    "EGMONT,"  Op.  84. 

•  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs  sung 
by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph  Sym- 
phony" (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of  the 
play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with  the 
tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz 's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  "Egmont." 
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Lied  No.  4. 


Freudvoll    und    leidvoll,     gedankenvoll 

sein, 
Hangen    und    bangen    in    schwebender 

Pein, 
Himmelhoch    jauchzend,    zu    Tode    be- 

triibt, 
Glucklich  allein  ist  die  Seele,  die  liebt. 


Joyful  and  woful  and  wistful  in  fine, 
Hopeful  and  fearful  forever  to  pine, 
Wildly  exultant,  despairingly  prone, 
Blest  is  the* heart  of  a  lover  alone. 


Andante  con  moto,  A  major,  2-4. 

The  aeeompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Lied  No.  i 


Die  Trommel  geriihret, 
Das  Pfeifchen  gespielt! 
Mein  Liebster  gewaffnet 
Den  Haufen  befiehlt, 
Die  Lanze  hoch  fuhret, 
Die  Leute  regieret. 
Wie  klopft  mir  das  Herz ! 
Wie  wallt  mir  das  Blut ! 
O  hatt'  ich  ein  Wamslein 
Und  Hosen  und  Hut. 


naus 


Ich  folgt'  ihm  zum  Thor 
Mit  mutigem  Schritt, 
Ging  durch  die  Provinzen, 
Ging  iiberall  mit. 
Die  Feinde  schon  weichen, 
Wir  schiessen  dadrein;> 
Welch'  Gliick  sondergleichen, 
Ein  Mannsbild  zu  sein! 


The  drums  loud  are  beating, 
The  fifes  shrilly  play, 
My  lover  in  armor 
Directs  the  array. 
His  lance  proudly  raising, 
He  marshals  the  way. 
How  throbs  my  fond  heart ! 
How  warm  the  blood  glows ! 
Oh  had  I  a  helmet, 
A  doublet  and  hose ! 

I'd  follow  him  boldly 
Wherever  he  led, 
And  gayly  march  onward 
With  soldier-like  tread ; 
The  enemies  waver, 
Among  them  we  fire ; 
What  joy  could  one  only 
To  manhood  aspire ! 


ADA  TURNER  KURTZ 


INSTRUCTION 


SOPRANO 


RECITALS 


Correspondence  Solicited  Telephone  Connection 

Studio,  FULLER    BUILDING,  10  S.  Eighteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


ANTONIA   SAWYER 


1425  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 


JULIA  GULP 

GRACIA  RICARDO  IRENE  ARMSTRONG,  Soprano 

NORMAN  WILKS  ELSA  DEREMEAUX,  Pianist 

ALWIN   SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 

Eleanor  Spencer 
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Vivace,  F  major,  2-4. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Clarchen's  songs  have  been  sung  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel  on  March  17,  1883, 
and  by  Miss  Emma  Juch  on  December  12,  1886. 


"The    Sorcerer's    Apprentice"    (after    a    Ballad    by    Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor),  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  concerts,  October 
22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  dTndy, 
conductor),  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor),  and  on  April 
17,  1909  (Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797 ;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's  Musen- 
almanach  for  1798: — 

We  have  a  complete  Department  devoted  to 

Violins  of  our  Own  Manufacture 
and  Importation 


AND     RARE   OLD   VIOLINS 


Special    outfits    in   one-half,   three-quarters,   and 
full  sizes  at  attractive  prices 


Expert  Repairing  a  Specialty 
Weymann   Mandolutes,  and  the  famous  Keystone  State  Instruments 

WEYMANN   &   SON 

Pianos  and  Player -Pianos,  Victrolas,  and  Everything  Musical 
1010   CHESTNUT   STREET 


Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben; 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben. 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Sch walle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 


The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it ! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch 'd  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 


And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir ! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 
Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 


Studio,  11  1-2  West  37th  Street 


•  • 


NEW  YORK 


CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANNOUNCES  FOR  THE  SEASON  1914-1915 

MAX  PAUER  )  MARIE    RAPPOLD,  the  Soprano 

MYRTLE  ELVYN      >•  The  Pianists        -^y,,  ™&'1!    .     n  V. 
NORAH  DREWETT  )  FRANZ  EGENIEFF,  the  Baritone 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912=1913. 


Bach 


Suite  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings,  No.  2.     Andre)  Maquarre,  January 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 


November 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  61 

Songs  with  Orchestra : 

"Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll" 
"Die  Trommel  geriihret" 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "I,e  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 

Borodin 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Dukas 

"  L'Apprenti  Sorcier  " :  Scherzo 

Goldmark 

Overture,  "In  the  Spring" 


Liszt 


"Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  6 
Mephisto  Waltz 


Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  G  minor,  for  Piano,  Op.  25 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter" 

Mraczek 

Tone-poem,  "Max  und  Moritz" 

Reger 

Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style,  Op.  123 

Schubert 

Songs  with  Orchestra : 
"Raste,  Krieger" 
' '  Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ' ' 
"Ave  Maria" 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Strauss 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Song  with  Orchestra,  "Traume 


Fritz  KreislER,  December 

Jueia  Cuep,  March 
November 

January 

December 
January 

March 

March 


November 
March 


Max  PauEr,  February 

February 

March 

January 


Jueia  Culp,  March 
December 

February 


November 

February 

Julia  Culp,  March 
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"YOU  CAN   RELY  ON    LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH   CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW   DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Philadelphia  Shop 
1633  CHESTNUT  STREET 


Also 

New  York 

Albany 

Rochester 


T«i«„i,rt„o«  I  Bel1  Spruce  4679 
Telephones  j  KeystoFne  Race  o07 


Providence  Hartford  Worcester 

Washington  New  Haven  Newport 

Baltimore  Bridgeport  Portland 

Boston  Watertown  Lynn 

Cambridge  Springfield  Salem 

Roxbury  Brookline 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES    286   BOYLSTON    STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU   CAN  RELY  ON   LEWANDOS" 
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ACADEMY      OF      MUSIC 

1913-1914      .       .      .      Thirty-third  Season 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(100  Musicians) 
Dr.  KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  CONCERTS 

MONDAY  EVENINGS 

November  3  December   1  January  5 

February    16  March   16 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS 
Miss  GERALDINE  FARRAR       Madame  TERESA  CARRENO 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER      Mr.  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 


SCALE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION    PRICES 

Parquet    -------  $9.00      Family  Circle,  first  two  rows     $5.00 

Parquet  Circle,  first  two  rows  $9.00      Family  Circle,  other  rows       -     $3.50 

Parquet  Circle,  other  rows      -  $7.50      parquet   Qrcle    and    Balcony 

Balcony,  first  two  rows      -     -  $7.50  j        Boxes,  seating  six  and  four, 

Balcony,  other  rows      -     -     -  $5.00  $60.00  and  $40.00  respectively. 


IMPORTANT  TO    SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  have  the  right  until  June  I,  1913,  to  retain  for  next 
season  the  seats  they  now  hold.  They  may  do  so  by  notifying 
C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Failure  to  renew 
by  June  1  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  seats  are  not  wanted  and 
they  will  be  allotted  to  other  applicants. 

C.  A.     ELLIS,   Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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See !  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain 'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full ! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it !  woe,  oh,  woe ! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 
•  Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew 'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger ! 
What  a  look!  what  fearful  sight! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 

Shall    the    house    through    thee   be 
drown 'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first! 


Will  enough 

Never  please  thee? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


LOUIS  SOBELMAN 

VIOLINIST 


CONCERTS 


RECITALS 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Studio:  1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Miss  MARY  ELIZABETH  SCHETKY 

GILBERT  AESTHETIC  DANCING  STUDIO  217 

SOCIAL    DANCING  FULLER  BUILDING,  10  SOUTH  18th  STREET 

FOLK  DANCING  Philadelphia,  pa. 

Telephone,  Locust  358 
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*    * 

The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 

PHILIP  SPOONER 

The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

Concerts,  Recitals,  Musicales.      (Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent  Washington  Recital  are  given  below: 

EVENING  STAR. —  His  songs  ail  won  instant  and  insistent  applause.  His  voice,  which  Is 
true  and  clear,  charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

HERALD. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his 

artistic  program. 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  (Washington  Bureau).— His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his 
splendid  voice.    The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

PIANO   RECITAL,  at  Griffith  Hall,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  by 

CHARLES  WESTEL 

Saturday  Evening,  April  12,  1913,  at  8.30 

PROGRAMME 

SONATA,  Op.  27l  No.  2,  C-sharp  minor,  "Moon-   I    KLAVIERSTUCKE,  Op.  3,  No.  2.  "  Scherzando" 
light  ....      Beethoven  Richard  Strauss 

T-TTinr  n  v     <^r    r  r.    v  1    1  (°)    INDIAN  IDYL  .  .     MacDowcU 

ETLDE,  Op.  52,  No.  6  (En  Forme  De  Valse)  (h)    WITCHES    DANCE  .  MarDowell 


Saint-Sae'ns 


(b)  WITCHES   DANCE  .  .     MacDowell 

(c)  FANTASTIC  DANCE.  Charles  Wcstel 


TWELVE  PRELUDES,  Op.  28  .  Chopin        RHAPSODIE,  No.  8     .  .  .     Franz  Liszt 

Tickets,  $1.00  to  $1.50;  Students'  Tickets,  50c.     On  sale  at  Heppe's  after  April  1,  1913 

the  LESCHETIZKY SCH00L  0F  PIAN0  PLAY1NG 

*-■<■-■*-' ^*  *<■-»   *   AI-111'   *  (Incorporated) 

Under  the  special  authorization  of  Herr  Professor  Theodore  Leschetizky,  of  Vienna 


HAROLD  NASON  director 


Concert  Pianist  and  Pupil  and  Repre- 
sentative of  Leschetizky 

THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 

Vocal,  Children's,  and  Modern  Language  Departments        1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singixij 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 


1913—1914 
NOW   BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  (258 


G    A.   ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY   HALL 

BOSTON. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

GUIDO  FERRARI         V°iCe  Culture  SpedaliSt 

1714  Chestnut  Street 

Booklet  on  voice  culture  sent  free  of  charge 

Philadelphia 

iww       irj   »  *T,rP/^lVT     /"*  Off  1VT  Special  Normal  Course  for  teachers 

W  1V1«     liAi     I  UIN      VaK.£LlllN        Pupils  Prepared  for  Concert  Performance 

Children's  Department 

School  of  Pianoforte  Playing  LESCHETIZKY  PRINCIPLES 

Personally  Trained  Assistants  1712-14  CHESTNUT  STREET 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and   TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The" Garcia "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieroe, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Baok  Bay 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Isbahli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.      Studios  I  S08*0"'  i  Newbury  Street,    Lang  Studios 

)  New  York,  15  Claremont  Avenue 
Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  8yllabus  of  Course    in   Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  II..  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
808  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  is 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRI6HAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ARTHUR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH     lM1?w    WAVfk 
MISHKAN  ISRAELfNEW    HAVEN 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206  West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  Laqen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 


Saatmt  g>jjmplf0tt}j  ®rrff?aint 
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PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Griinberg,  M, 
Gerardi,  A. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  O. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 


Violas. 

Werner,  H.  Pauer,  O.  H.  Kluge,  M. 

Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.  Forster,  *E. 

Violoncellos. 

Keller,  J.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 

Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Folgmann,  E. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fosse",  P. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Traupe,  W, 
Goldstein,  H. 

Berger,  H. 
Haynes,  E. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Horns.  Trumpets. 

Wendler,  G.  Kloepfel,  L. 

Gebhardt,  W.  Mann,  J. 

Hackebarth,  A.  Heim,  G. 

Hiibner,  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 


Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 


Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Percussion. 

Zahn,  F.  Senia,  T. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Ninety-third  performance  in  'Washington 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIRST  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  5 

AT  430 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Berlioz Overture,  uLe  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 

Liszt       .         .     "Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  (after  Victor  Hugo) 
Wagner  ....     Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg '  ? 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 1 81 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5:  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  1812,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


*  * 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated  that 
the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  18 13)  was  again 
heartily  applauded,   and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.     "All  were  in 

*Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 


Established  1838 

C.   H.   HILDEBRANDT  &  SON 

OLD   VIOLINS 


19  W.  SARATOGA  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major,  3-4),  the 
latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;  but  this  expectation  -after  one 
hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which  the  work  received 
was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a  work  that  pleases  uni- 
versally is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  symphony  did  not  make,  as 
the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes  the  peculiar  genius  which 
always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major,  and  partly  in  the  satiety 
that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent, whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in 
future  should  be  given  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  its  favorable 
reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
"a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the 
Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most 
excellent." 
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"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuosos  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

1110  G  STREET         -         -         WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three- voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  1812,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  Linz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was 
founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to 
Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  vol.  iii.  pp.  219-222),  and  he 
drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  1817 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  18 12,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the  end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.     It  was  a  right  jolly 
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evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  1817." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel' s  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised, 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which 
Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  neither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaven 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 
concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides," 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.     The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
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full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  " ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.     The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
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F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  1814. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  " Pastoral' '  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.     Lenz 
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saw  in  the  "Eroica"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischefTs  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9    .    .    .    Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Op£ra,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  wholly 
fictitious. f     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  _  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salvia ti  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  * 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 

*  "  Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plan  con;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ante  doit  perdre  I'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter- theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.     The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi 
chord  jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  cantusfirmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  (" Saltarelle "  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


"Mazeppa":    Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  for  Fuu,  Orchestra  (after 
Victor  Hugo) .    .      Franz  Liszt 

(Born  October  22,  181 1,  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary;  died  July  31,  1886, 

at  Bayreuth.) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  is  thus  told  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa,  a  Cossack  chief,  best  known  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  was  born  in  1644,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  at  Mazepintzui, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  province; 
but,  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Polish  matron  *  of  high  rank,  he  was  detected 
by  the  injured  husband,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose,  galloped  off  to  its  native  wilds  of 
the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa,  half-dead  and  insensible,  was  released  from  his  fearful 
position  and  restored  to  animation  by  some  poor  peasants.  In  a  short  time  his 
agility,  courage  and  sagacity  rendered  him  popular  among  the  Cossacks.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  and  adjutant  to  Samoilovitch, -their  hetman,  or  chief,  and 
succeeded  that  functionary  in  1687.  The  title  of  Prince  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the  Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly 
in  his  good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed  as  calumnious  traitors  all  who,  like 
Palei,  Kotchubey  and  Iskra,  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia.  Bent,  however,  upon  casting  off  the  Russian  yoke,  Mazeppa  became, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  inconstancy  of  purpose, 
an  ally  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  fought,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Baturin,  his  capital,  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Menshikoff,  and  his  name  anathematized  throughout  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  his  effigy  suspended  from  the  gallows.  A  wretched  fugitive,  he  escaped  to 
Bender,  but  only  to  end  his  life  by  poison  in  1709. 

*  The  Princess  Kotchoubey  is  named  as  the  heroine.    In  H.  M.  Milner's  romantic  drama   (dramatized 
from  Byron's  poem),  she  is  Olinska,  the  daughter  of  the  Castellan  of  Laurinski.1 
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Liszt  composed  about  1826  a  pianoforte  etude  entitled  "Mazeppa, " 
"inspired  by  Victor  Hugo's  poem  of  the  same  name,"  but  this  poem  was 
written  in  May,  1828,  and  published  in  "Les  Orientales  ^  in  1829.  The 
£tude  was  enlarged  in  1837  and  1841.  It  was  published  as  one  of  the 
"Grandes  fitudes,"  and  later  as  one  of  the  "fitudes  d' execution  tran- 
scendante."  About  1850  the  pianoforte  piece  was  arranged  and  orches- 
trated at  Weimar. 

The  instrumentation  is  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  at  a  charity  concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  literal  English  prose  of  Hugo's  poem  is  as  follows:  * 

Mazeppa. 
I. 

So,  when  Mazeppa,  roaring  and  weeping,  has  seen  his  arms,  feet,  sabre-grazed  sides, 
all  his  limbs  bound  upon  a  fiery  horse,  fed  on  sedge  grass,  reeking,  darting  forth  fire 
from  his  nostrils  and  fire  from  his  feet; 

when  he  has  writhed  in  his  knots  like  a  reptile,  has  well  gladdened  his  joyous  exe- 
cutioners with  his  futile  rage,  and  fallen  back  at  last  upon  the  wild  croup,  sweat 
on  his  brow,  foam  at  his  mouth,  and  blood  in  his  eyes, 

a  cry  goes  up;  and  suddenly  horse  and  man  fly  with  the  winds  over  the  plain, 
carried  away  across  the  moving  san^is,  alone,  filling  with  noise  a  whirlwind  of  dust, 
like  a  black  cloud  in  which  the  lightning  winds  like  a  snake ! 

They  go  on.  They  pass  through  the  valleys  like  a  thunder-storm,  like  those 
hurricanes  that  pile  themselves  up  in  the  mountains,  like  a  globe  of  fire;  then, 
next  minute,  are  nothing  more  than  a  black  dot  in  the  dusk,  and  vanish  into  the 
air  like  a  flake  of  foam  on  the  vast  blue  ocean. 

They  go  on.  The  space  is  large.  Both  plunge  together  into  the  boundless  desert, 
into  the  endless  horizon  which  ever  begins  over  again.  Their  course  carries  them 
onward  like  a  flight,  and  great  oaks,  towns,  and  towers,  black  mountains  bound 
together  in  long  chains,  everything  totters  around  them. 

*  This  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 
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And,  if  the  hapless  man  struggles,  with  cracking  head,  the  horse,  flying  faster 
than  the  breeze,  rushes  with  still  more  affrighted  bound  into  the  vast,  arid,  impas- 
sable desert,  stretching  out  before  them,  with  its  ridges  of  sand,  like  a  striped  cloak. 

Everything  reels  and  takes  on  unknown  colors:  he  sees  the  woods  run,  sees  the 
broad  clouds  run,  the  old  ruined  donjon-keep,  the  mountains  with  a  ray  bathing 
the  spaces  between  them;  he  sees;  and  herds  of  reeking  mares  follow  with  a  great 
noise ! 

And  the  sky,  where  the  steps  of  night  are  already  lengthening,  with  its  oceans 
of  clouds  into  which  still  other  clouds  are  plunging,  and  the  sun,  plowing  through 
their  waves  with  his  prow,  turns  upon  his  dazzled  forehead  like  a  wheel  of  golden- 
veined  marble. 

His  eye  wanders  and  glistens,  his  hair  trails  behind,  his  head  hangs  down;  his 
blood  reddens  the  yellow  sand,  the  thorny  brambles:  the  cord  winds  round  his 
swollen  limbs  and,  like  a  long  serpent,  tightens  and  multiplies  its  bite  and  its  folds. 

The  horse,  feeling  neither  bit  nor  saddle,  flies  onward,  and  still  his  blood  flows 
and  trickles,  his  flesh  falls  in  shreds;  alas!  the  hot  mares  that  were  following  just 
now,  bristling  their  pendant  mane,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  crows! 

The  crows;  the  great  horned  owl  with  his  round,  frightened  eye;  the  wild  eagle 
of  battle-fields,  and  the  osprey,  monster  unknown  to  the  day-light;  the  slanting 
owls,  and  the  great  fawn-coloured  vulture  who  ransacks  the  flanks  of  dead  men, 
where  his  bare  red  neck  plunges  in  like  a  naked  arm ! 

All  come  to  augment  the  funereal  flight ;  all  leave  both  the  solitary  holm-oak  and 
the  nests  in  the  manor  to  follow  him.  He,  bloody,  distracted,  deaf  to  their  cries 
of  joy,  wonders,  when  he  sees  them,  who  can  be  unfurling  that  big  black  fan  on 
high  there. 

The  night  falls  dismal,  without  its  starred  robe,  the  swarm  grows  more  eager 
and  follows  the  reeking  voyager  like  a  winged  pack.  He  sees  them  between  the  sky 
and  himself,  like  a  dark  smoke-cloud,  then  loses  them  and  hears  them  fly  confusedly 
in  the  dark. 

At  last,  after  three  days  of  mad  running,  after  crossing  rivers  of  icy  water,  steppes, 
forests,  deserts,  the  horse  falls,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  thousand  birds  of  prey,  and 
his  iron  hoof,  on  the  stone  it  grinds,  quenches  its  four  lightnings. 

There  lies  the  hapless  man,  prostrate,  naked,  wretched,  all  spotted  with  blood, 
redder  than  the  maple  in  the  season  of  blossoms.  The  cloud  of  birds  turns  round 
him  and  stops;  many  an  eager  beak  longs  to  gnaw  the  eyes  in  his  head,  all  burnt 
with  tears. 

Well!  thi^  convict  who  howls  and  drags  himself  along  the  ground,  this  living 
carcass,  shall  be  made  a  prince  one  day  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ukraine.  One  day, 
sowing  the  fields  with  unburied  dead,  he  will  make  it  up  to  the  osprey  and  the  vult- 
ure in  the  broad  pasture-lands. 

His  savage  greatness  shall  spring  from  his  punishment.  One  day,  he  shall  gird 
around  him  the  furred  robe  of  the  old  Hetmans,  great  to  the  dazzled  eye;  and, 
when  he  passes  by,  those  tented  peoples,  prone  upon  their  faces,  shall  send  a  resound- 
ing bugle-call  bounding  about  him! 
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II. 

So,  when  a  mortal,  upon  whom  his  god  descends,  has  seen  himself  bound  alive 
upon  thy  fatal  croup,  O  Genius,  thou  fiery  steed,  he  struggles  in  vain,  alas!  thou 
boundest,  thou  earnest  him  away  out  from  the  real  world,  whose  doors  thou  break- 
est  with  thy  feet  of  steel! 

With  him  thou  crossest  deserts,  hoary  summits  of  the  old  mountains,  and  the  seas, 
and  dark  regions  beyond  the  clouds;  and  a  thousand  impure  spirits,  awakened  by 
thy  course,  O  impudent  marvel !  press  in  legions  round  the  voyager. 

He  crosses  at  one  flight,  on  thy  wings  of  flame,  every  field  of  the  Possible,  and 
the  worlds  of  the  soul;  drinks  at  the  eternal  river;  in  the  stormy  or  starry  night, 
his  hair  mingled  with  the  mane  of  comets,  flames  on  heaven's  brow. 

Herschel's  six  moons,  old  Saturn's  ring,  the  pole,  rounding  a  nocturnal  aurora 
over  its  boreal  brow,  he  sees  them  all;  and  for  him  thy  never- tiring  flight  moves, 
every  moment,  the  ideal  horizon  of  this  boundless  world. 

Who,  save  demons  and  angels,  can  know  what  he  suffers  in  following  thee,  and 
what  strange  lightnings  shall  flash  from  his  eyes,  how  he  shall  be  burnt  with  hot 
sparks,  alas!  and  what  cold  wings  shall  come  at  night  to  beat  against  his  brow? 

He  cries  out  in  terror;  thou,  implacable,  pursuest.  Pale,  exhausted,  gaping, 
he  bends  in  affright  beneath  thy  overmastering  flight;  every  step  thou  advancest 
seems  to  dig  his  grave.  At  last  the  end  is  come  ...  he  runs,  he  flies,  he  falls,  and 
arises  King! 

There  are  three  versions  of  an  explanatory  programme.  The  first, 
which  is  here  given,  was  published  by  Liszt  in  1854;  the  second  consists 
of  Hugo's  poem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  score  of  1854;  the  third  is 
Richard  Pohl's  condensation  of  the  poem. 

Liszt's  argument  is  as  follows: — 

Un  cri  part  .  .  . 

If  wailing  tears  mark  the  first  awakening  of  man  to  life,  a  cry  of  sorrow  is  ordi- 
narily the  first  stammering  of  genius  excited  by  the  touch  of  the  sacred  flame.  And 
this  cry,  ordinarily,  casts  fright  about  it.  The  world  is  eager  to  choke  it;  bonds 
of  iron  and  bonds  of  flowers,  bonds  of  gold  and  bundles  of  thorns,  strive  to  hold 
it  immovable  and  mute. 

Sur  ses  membres  gonfles  la  cord  se  replie, 
Et  comme  un  long  serpent  resserre  et  multiplie 
Sa  morsure  et  ses  nceuds. 

There  are  always  enough  dwarfs  to  trip  up  the  giant  and  afterwards  enmesh 
him.  But  genius  at  last  escapes  them,  hurrying  towards  the  far-off  horizon  which 
their  myopic  eyes  do  not  perceive.     Then 

Son  ceil  s'egare,  et  luit  .  .  . 
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Attracted  by  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  eye,  nocturnal  birds  and  birds  of 
prey,  impure  visions  and  cruel  illusions,  dart  forward  in  pursuit,  while 

Lui,  sanglant,  eperdu,  sourd  a  leurs  cris  de  joie, 
Demande  en  les  voyant,  qui  done  la-haut  deploie 
Ce  grand  eventail  noir. 

Soon  it  sinks  to  earth,  and  one  thinks  it  can  be  said  of  it, 

Voila  l'infortune,  gisant,  nu,  miserable  .  .  . 

But  they  that  then  exult  in  an  infamous  joy  at  contemplating  genius  fallen,  with 
its  force  weakened  or  frightfully  overcome,  when  ignoble  creatures  gather  around 
the  fall  and 

Maint  bee  ardent  aspire  a  ronger  dans  sa  tete 
Ses  yeux  brules  de  pleurs; 

they  that  do  not  know  that 

Sa  sauvage  grandeur  naitra  de  son  supplice, 
that  one  day  he  will  be 

Grand  a  l'ceil  ebloui 

and  that,  having  been  overwhelmed  with  torments  and  breathless  afflictions,  a 
moment  comes,  when  shaking  far  from  him  as  from  a  mighty  mane  grief  and  despair, 
as  well  as  frivolities  and  delights,  he  stretches  himself  as  a  lion  after  a  dream,  throws 
a  piercing  and  savage  glance  toward  the  past  and  the  future,  halts,  calculates  his 
bounds,  breaks  his  fetters 

Et  se  releve  Roi! 

The  wild  ride  of  Mazeppa,  as  portrayed  by  Liszt,  begins  (Allegro 
agitato,  D  minor,  6-4,  changing  afterwards  to  3-4  and  2-4)  with  a  dis- 
sonant crash,  wind  instruments  and  cymbals,  after  which  there  is  a 
lively  figure  for  strings.  There  is  a  short  ascending  motive  for  wind 
instruments.  The  chief  theme,  typical  of  Mazeppa,  is  announced  by 
trombones,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  crescendo  that  ends 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  Mazeppa  theme  reappears, 
now  given  out  by  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets.  The  first  ascend- 
ing motive  is  used  in  an  enlarged  form.  And  now  the  Mazeppa  motive 
becomes  a  wailing  song.  Richard  Strauss,  as  editor  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  instrumentation,  finds  that  in  this  passage  the  strings  " col  legno" 
(the  strings  are  struck  with  the  back  of  the  bow)  imitate  the  snorting  of 
the  horse.*  After  a  use  of  former  thematic  material  Mazeppa's  lament 
is  repeated  a  half-tone  higher.  A  new  and  triumphant  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  E  major  (brass).  For  a  moment  the  ride  is  checked,  but  it  is 
soon  resumed,  even  more  furiously  than  before,  and  the  rhythm  is  like 
unto  that  of  a  symphonic  scherzo.  The  Mazeppa  theme  assumes  a 
new  shape.     Other  thematic  material  is  employed  until  the  Mazeppa 

*  Unfortunately,  L.  Ramann,  the  laborious  biographer  of  Liszt,  says  that  the  col  legno  passage  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  flapping  of  owls'  wings,  and,  when  "Mazeppa"  was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  some  in  the  audi- 
ence looked  at  the  ceiling,  expecting  to  see  a  night  bird  that  had  wandered  in. 
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theme  dominates  fff  accompanied  by  triplets  for  the  brass.  There  is  an 
orchestral  shriek,  then  for  a  moment,  quiet.  The  lower  strings  have  a 
recitative.  The  Mazeppa  theme  is  now  fragmentary.  Over  a  mysteri- 
ous tremolo  of  violas  and  'cellos  a  new  and  martial  theme  is  announced. 
Mazeppa  is  revealed  as  conqueror.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale,  D  major,  2-2.  The  triumphant  close  is  based  on  the 
Mazeppa  theme  and  the  fanfare  that  introduced  this  section. 
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The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs ; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz,, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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November  i,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Bulow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  ' tohu-wabobu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Krlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

'2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 

*  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp- 
300-210. 
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with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a. second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther 's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsrabe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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Sibelius   .'    -  .         .         .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energicO. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    .         .        Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 

III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 

GlazounofT Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39     .......     Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsirigfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  B  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
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wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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HUGO    WORCH 
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first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood-wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.     There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
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chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80    ...    .     Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in    1880, — the   "Academic"    and   the 

'Tragic."     They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 

F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.     The  "Tragic"  overture 

bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 

— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."     The  "  Aca- 
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demic"  was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— university  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :  f   "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  pqtentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19. 1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 
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and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater "  *  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"f 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"{  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,   serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,   strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter' s  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  m  J876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

*"Der  Landesvater "  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

t"Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginn  ng  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

%  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first   subsidiary   in   the   dominant,   G   major,   leads   to   an   episode   on 
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Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood- wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

' '  The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

*Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg.  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Vblkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best-known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  ("  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  " Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.     The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A 
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Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  MENDEIvSSOHN-BaRTHOLDY 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  B  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements!  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  K  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
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instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
B  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  K 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part. of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  PASSING   OF  MUSIC. 

(From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  June  15,  191 2.) 

Among  people  curious  about  the  higher  developments  of  music  there 
is  none  more  hopeless  than  the  man  who  constantly  asks  for  a  sign. 
He  is  first  cousin  to  the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  of  the  Script- 
ures. Signs  are  of  use  only  to  him  who  has  the  heart  to  read  them, 
and  is  in  a  sense  independent  of  them.  The  man  who  asks  most 
loudly  for  some  one  to  show  him  the  meaning  of  music  is  usually  the 
man  whom  no  explanation  can  possibly  satisfy.  He  wants  a  trans- 
lation of  the  untranslatable:    without  it  he  proclaims  music  unrelated 
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to  life.  Programme-music  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  programme  may  be  like  the  "Innocence"  which  the  ingenuous 
painter  puts  below  a  picture  of  a  child  and  a  woolly  lamb:  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  work  as  art,  and  it  is  apt  to  throw  the  mind  into  the  most 
irrelevant  of  side  issues.  The  programme  seems  to  give  the  picture  its 
message.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  merely  a  cover  for  bad  com- 
position, bad  drawing,  bad  perspective.  If  the  message  of  the  arts 
could  be  put  into  words,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  arts.  Yet  the 
Philistine  persists  in  his  demand  that  art  should  be  tied  up  in  some 
kind  of  way  to  a  verbal  explanation.  He  wants,  he  will  tell  you,  art 
that  reflects  life:  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  art  as  a  part  of  life, — a  con- 
tribution as  well  as  a  reflection. 

Art,  of  course,  may  be  used  to  reinforce  and  illumine  ideas  expressed 
in  words.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  it  should  be  good  art  judged 
by  the  laws  of  its  medium.  Afterwards  many  things  may  be  added  to 
it.  In  a  recent  article  on  "Browning  and  Music"  I  tried  to  show  the 
poet's  general  attitude  to  music  and  his  use  of  music  to  illustrate  his 
views  on  the  meaning  and  end  of  existence.  His  actual  philosophy  of 
music  is  found  most  clearly  set  forth  in  "Charles  Avison,"  which  con- 
siderations of  space  compelled  me  to  mention  merely  in  passing.  One 
may  commend  it  here  to  the  type  of  inquirer  I  have  been  discussing. 
The  poem  seems  to  be  little  read.  It  is  not  found  in  the  popular  books 
of  selections  by  which  Browning  is  now  mostly  known,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  special  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  numberless 
Browning  essays.  It,  however,  contains  one  of  the  most  convincing 
philosophies  of  music.  Browning  claims  that  there  is  no  truer  truth 
obtainable  by  man  than  comes  of  music.  He  illustrates  life  as  a  gulf 
which  the  worker  overarches  by  laying  "stone  by  stone  until  a  floor 
compact  proves  our  bridged  causeway."  So  works  mind, — "by  stress  of 
faculty,  with  loose  facts,  more  or  less,  builds  up  our  solid  knowledge." 
Beneath  is  an  element  the  mind  may  hide,  but  cannot  tame : — 

Soul,  the  unsounded  sea — whose  lift  of  surge 

Spite  of  all  superstructure,  lets  emerge 

In  flower  and  foam,  feeling  from  out  the  deeps 

Mind  arrogates  no  mastery  upon — 

Distinct  indisputably. 
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Mind's  processes  may  be  followed  from  the  first  prod  of  pickaxe 
at  the  base  of  the  unquarried  mountain,  but  no  one  can  trace  the 
source  of  the  founts  of  the  soul.  Browning  sees  in  the  very  sway  and 
roll  of  the  soul's  sea  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  stability  of  the  mind 
above,  to  show  how  we  feel,  hard  and  fast  as  what  we  know;  and  here 
we  have  music's  mission  and  significance.  Music  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  soul.  Only  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  her  want  her  message 
in  the  stone  and  lime  of  the  mind. 

Music's  mission  is  the  mission  of  all  the  arts,  but  none  has  music's 
success, — a  success  that,  as  Browning  will  show,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  failure.  Each  art  strains  to  capture  the  soul's  evanescent  moods, 
the  poet  with  his  word-mesh,  the  painter  with  his  "sure  and  swift 
color-and-line-throw."  So  the  poet's  page  still  holds  "Helena  at 
gaze  from  topmost  Troy";  the  painter's  fresco  still  shows  Eve  taking 
the  life-spark  from  the  hand  of  God. 

.  .  .  Outdo 

Both  of  them,  Music!     Dredging  deeper  yet, 

Drag  into  day — by  sound,  thy  master  net — 

The  abysmal  bottom-growth,  ambiguous  thing 

Unbroken  of  a  branch,  palpitating 

With  limbs'  play  and  life's  semblance!     There  it  lies, 

Marvel  and  mysteries,  of  mysteries 

And  marvels,  most  to  love  and  laud  thee  for! 

Angelo's  Eve  and  Homer's  Helena  are  there  for  all  time.  Music 
must  always  take  up  her  task  anew.  The  passions  disappear  like 
phantoms  with  one  composer;  with  another  they  come  back  "full 
blooded  with  new  crimson  of  broad  day."  The  last  of  Handel  is  the 
beginning  of  Gluck.  Avison's  music  was  once  as  fresh  as  Wagner's, 
but  nothing  can  make  it  the  voice  of  passion  for  ears  differently  attuned. 
Browning  sees  a  great  wonder  in  the  fact  that  old  music  by  a  few  changes 
of  harmony,  modulation,  and  scoring  may  leap  again  into  life;  Avison's 
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Grand  March,  that  "timed  in  Georgian  years  the  step  precise  of  British 
Grenadiers,"  may,  so  treated,  become  "Titanic  striving  towards 
Olympus."  But  he  is  not  very  happy  here.  In  practical  experience 
there  is  nothing  more  objectionable  than  old  music  brought  up  to  date. 
Browning  also  over-emphasizes  the  passing  of  music.  Avison  is  dead, 
but  Bach,  older  than  Avison,  still  lives,  and,  one  might  say,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  Handel  has  a  thousand  admirers  to-day 
for  every  ten  he  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  we  have  lost  the  clew  to  the  moods  of  much  of  the  older 
music.  Even  Bach  has  moments  when  he  is  speaking  for  his  time  and 
not  for  all  time.  It  may  be  true  that  nothing  born  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  that  music,  more  than  the  other  arts,  needs  a  continually  new  ex- 
pression. Certainly,  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  which  made  the  soul 
of  Aristotle  enthusiastic,  means  almost  nothing  to  us,  while  Greek 
sculpture  and  literature  speak  with  unabated  power.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  music  is  a  very  young  art.  She  began  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  Beethovens  were 
impossible  with  the  imperfect  musical  scales  of  the  Greeks,  and  com- 
parisons between  Greek  music  and  literature  lead  nowhere.  If  Plato 
wrote  in  praise  of  music,  the  "C  minor  symphony"  was  altogether 
beyond  his  ken.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  time  when  the  music  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  will  be  merely  incomprehensible  sound 
with  no  hint  of  the  deep  currents  that  once  were  its  life.  One  may 
agree,  however,  with  Browning  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  he  writes 
If  "Music's  throne  seats  somebody  whom  somebody  unseats, "  the  same 
is  true  of  everything. 

It  is  curious  that  Browning,  whom  religion  has  to  some  extent  ap- 
propriated, says  nothing  in  "Charles  Avison"  about  the  part  that 
religion  plays  in  revealing  the  currents  of  soul  beneath  the  bridge  of  the 
mind.  What  he  writes  of  truths  which  escape  "Time's  insufficient 
garniture"  might  well  be  applied  to  creeds.  If  the  poet  sees  change 
in  all  things,  he  has  never  any  fear  that  truth  will  not  escape  from  the 
husks  that  from  time  to  time  enclose  it.  Indeed,  he  goes  further,  and 
sees  in  the  husks  "new  truth's  corolla-safeguard."     So  all's  for  the 
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best  in  this  best  of  worlds.  Having  assured  us  of  truth's  victory  through 
all  passing  shows,  Browning  ends  "  Charles  Avison"  with  a  characteristic 
burst  of  optimistic  exhortation.  We  are  told  to  blare  it  forth,  bold 
C  major,  and  lift  our  brows!  England  should  go  forward  to  a  great 
march-motive, — "  that's  truth  which  endures  resetting."  Made  a  noise 
in  any  case.  "What's  silence  but  despair  of  making  sound  match 
gladness."  With  curious  inconsistency  the  poet  turns  to  the  past  to 
cry,  "Give  me  some  great,  glad  'subject'  glorious  Bach."  Bach  is 
the  founder  of  modern  music,  and,  if  the  founder  still  holds  the  keys 
of  gladness,  it  seems  premature  to  talk  of  music's  passing  in  any  very 
immediate  sense.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  critics  who  question 
the  quality  of  Browning's  optimism  have  ever  used  a  weapon  to  their 
hand  in  the  "Grand  March  in  C  major,"  printed  at  the  end  of  " Charles 
Avison."  Is  it  put  into  type  that  we  may  catch  its  mood  and  measure 
for  a  brave  stepping  onwards?  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
so-called  "March"  is  in  three-four  time  and  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  Minuet!  R.  T. 


DRAMATIC  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  CONCERT-ROOM. 
(From  the  London  Times,  February  3,  1912.) 

The  January  and  February  issues  of  that  agreeably  unconventional 
and  often  valuably  suggestive  monthly,  the  Music  Student,  contain 
some  articles  on  Choral  Performance  by  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  Scott, 
the  conductor  of  the  Oriana  Madrigal  Society,  which  are  in  many 
respects  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times.  His  individual  views  need  not 
here  be  discussed;  but  his  insistence  on  expression  and  all  its  concomi- 
tants, echoed  as  it  will  be  by  many  others  (whether  their  concert-seats 
be  on  the  platform  or  among  the  audience),  is  something  almost  un- 
known under  the  old  regime  of  the  choral  drill-sergeant.  No  one  will 
deny  that  this  kind  of  work  is  all  to  the  good;  but  it  seems  only  a  part 
of  a  large  modern  movement,  some  of  the  other  sides  of  which  are  pos- 
sibly more  open  to  criticism. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  how  the  standards  of  most  musicians  who 
claim  to  be  advocates  of  Progress  with  a  capital  P  are  becoming  in- 
fluenced, in  one  way  or  another,  by  non-musical  surroundings,  especially 
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those  of  the  theatre.  It  is  no  longer,  it  would  seem,  sufficient  for  music 
to  be  itself :  we  must  tint  the  cheeks  and  eyebrows  of  our  marble  statue 
and  clothe  its  limbs  in  dainty  or  dazzling  drapery.  It  is  almost  as  if  we 
were  becoming  frightened  of  the  stern  purity  of  music  as  such :  we  must 
distract  our  minds  with  something  else.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
all  this  seems  apparent  at  the  present  time.  Take,  for  example,  the 
folk-music  crusade,  at  its  origin  almost  entirely  directed  towards  the 
preservation  of  beautiful  and  neglected  melody :  it  has  now,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  become  inextricably  entangled  with  patriotism  and  dancing, 
the  former  an  altogether  irrelevant  issue,  the  latter  an  agreeable  exercise 
for  children.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the  glories  of  Byrd  and  his  con- 
temporaries is  most  welcome;  but  to  many  of  the  experts  in  this  field, 
as  in  that  of  plain  song,  non-artistic  considerations  now  seem  para- 
mount. Or,  again,  all  will  acknowledge  the  great  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  increase  familiarity  with  orchestral 
music;  but  were  the  frequenters  of  the  shilling  seats  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  in  the  old  Saint  James's  Hall  artistically  the  inferiors  of  their 
successors  who  now  throng  Queen's  Hall,  largely  because  they  enjoy 
having  their  ears  alternately  tickled  and  stunned  and  like  speculating 
what  music  "means"?  And,  similarly,  is  not  perhaps  the  present  de- 
mand for  dramatic  (or  quasi-dramatic)  expression  in  the  concert-room 
only  another  sign  of  this  desire  to  furnish  music  with  some  kind  of  an 
appeal  other  than  its  own? 

No  doubt  modern  singers  (or  all  of  them  who  count)  have  finally 
emerged  from  their  chief  bondage  of  the  past.  They  no  longer  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days  in  futile  attempts  to  rival  the  canary. 
No  one  denies  that  human  singing  needs  human  expression.  It  is  on 
the  different  meanings  of  the  word  "expression"  that  controversy 
arises.  With  dramatic  expression  in  the  theatre  there  is  no  present 
concern.     It  is  obvious  that  a  good  many  non-musical  considerations 
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must  be  important,  even  if  the  music  itself  were  not  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  But  there  are  many  signs  that  all  this  is  penetrating 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  theatre  and  affecting  the  performance  of  purely 
non-theatrical  music.  The  detailed  criticism  that  is  being  more  and 
more  directed  towards  the  verbal  side  of  the  singer's  art  is  a  consider- 
able factor:  most  of  the  great  composers  did  not  concern  themselves 
very  minutely  about  the  subject,  and  the  respective  interests  of  words 
and  music  sometimes  clash.  But  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  the  increasing 
demand  for  vividness  at,  virtually,  any  price.  We  want  something  to 
give  our  jaded  senses  the  spur,  something  to  play  on  our  emotions  with- 
out our  having  to  take  any  personal  trouble  in  the  matter:  vocal  fire- 
works and  long-drawn  high  notes  are  only  for  the  unsophisticated,  they 
pall  on  the  progressive.  Half  a  century  ago  Wagner  said  of  Liszt: 
"If  you  gave  him  a  plain  slice  of  bread,  he  would  sprinkle  cayenne 
pepper  on  it."  Many  of  us  now  are  of  Liszt's  opinion.  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  what  we  ask  from  our  singers,  theatrical  and 
non-theatrical  alike, — indeed,  from  the  world  in  general. 

It  is,  of  course,  rather  difficult  for  actors  and  actresses,  accustomed 
to  the  continual  play  of  bodily  gesture  and  facial  expression,  under  the 
fire  of  opera-glasses,  to  abandon  their  stage  customs  when  they  sing 
elsewhere:  to  many  of  them,  by  long  habit,  music  has  become  practi- 
cally inseparable  from  such  things.  And  no  doubt  race  is  of  some  ac- 
count, though  of  considerably  less  than  we  are  often  inclined  to  think, 
as  one  can  easily  recall  French  and  Italian  performers  who  can  restrain 
themselves  physically  as  well  as  any  Briton.  But,  after  all  allowances 
have  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  a  good  deal  of  modern  concert- 
room  singing  does,  quite  consciously  and  deliberately,  seek  to  secure 
dramatic  expression  by  the  willing  sacrifice  of  many  other  much  more 
important  things.  Personal  dignity  is,  of  course,  a  purely  personal 
concern,  even  if  the  lack  of  it  is  unpleasant  for  an  audience  to  witness: 
what  matters  is  the  dignity  of  the  music.  A  whiff  from  the  theatre 
serves  to  degrade  rather  than  to  ennoble  music  with  which  it  has  no 
connection,  and  even  transplanted  stage  songs  have  their  limits  of  ex- 
pression. Pur  cell's  Dido  is  not  (though  sometimes  represented  as  such) 
a  native  of  Montmartre,  nor  are  his  nymphs  and  shepherds  natives  of 
Leicester  Square.  A  concert-room  singer  is  as  much  the  servant  of 
the  composer,  and  should  be  judged  by  just  the  same  standards,  as  any 
instrumentalist:  organic  unity  of  conception  is  paramount  for  either. 
It  might,  no  doubt,  occasionally  be  as  well  if,  instead  of  commending 
a  stage  singer  for  his  or  her  dramatic  expression,  we  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  orchestra  had  as  a  rule  been  in  a  different  bar ;  but 
in  the  medley  of  conflicting  elements  which  we  call  operatic  art  little 
things  like  this  are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  concert-room  we  want 
a  composer's  rhythm  and  everything  else  to  be  pure;   and  the  impulse 
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to  dramatic  expression  must  consent,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  the 
necessary  curb.  If  we  try  to  get  at  the  words  by  pulling  to  pieces  the 
music,  the  result  will  be  only  chaos:  "feeling"  is  of  no  authoritative 
value  merely  by  itself, — a  philosophical  commonplace  we  too  often  for- 
get. Anarchical  expansiveness  may  perhaps  serve  moderately  well  for 
" Salome,"  but  certainly  not  for  Schubert. 

Wer  Grosses  will,  muss  sich  zusammenraffen : 
In  der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meister, 
Und  das  Gesetz  nur  kann  uns  Freiheit  geben. 

To  many  of  us  Goethe's  mighty  epigram  sounds  regrettably  old- 
fashioned  ;  but  it  remains,  after  all,  the  last  word  on  art. 

Not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  that  emotional  expression  as  such  should 
be  deprciated:  no  one  thinks  of  denying  that  it  is  a  vital  element  in 
any  musical  performance  worth  mentioning.  But,  however  vital,  it 
is  still  only  one  of  the  elements.  It  is  not  the  whole  thing;  and  the 
well-balanced  and  sane  type  of  expressiveness  is  not  always  so  easy  for 
the  listener  to  grasp  at  once.  Emotional  interpretation  that  is  merely 
a  kaleidoscopic  zigzag  has  its  immediate  reward:  the  crests  of  the 
feeling  are  blatantly  palpable  to  the  least  attentive.  But  expression 
that  involves  the  steady  preservation  of  a  very  high  level  is  often  con- 
fused with  the  equally  steady  absence  of  any  real  expression  at  all.  It 
takes  a  little  practice  to  see  things  steadily  and  see  them  whole.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  rock  on  which  splits,  sooner  or  later,  almost  all  singing 
that  deliberately  sets  out  to  be  dramatic :  it  makes  a  brave  momentary 
show;  but  music  is  not  a  thing  of  the  moment.  As  Mr.  Andrew  Bradley 
has  said  of  poetry,  "It  is  not  our  servant,  it  is  our  master."  It  is  a 
poor  impertinence  to  pick  and  choose,  to  pit  our  little  minds  and  hearts 
against  those  of  the  great  men.  And  the  really  expressive  singing  is 
just  that  which  does  not  so  pick  and  choose,  which  realizes  that  it  is 
only  the  medium,  more  or  less  worthy,  for  the  soul  of  another.  Not 
for  a  moment  that  any  vividness  or  anything  that  we  may  call  drama, 
as  distinct  from  staginess,  is  lost  thereby:  it  is  only  raised  to  a  higher 
level.     To  take  merely  a  single  instance  of  some  few  years  ago,  no  one 
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who  has  ever  heard  that  great  artist,  Miss  Marie  Fillunger,  in  such  a 
song  as  Schubert's  "  Die  junge  Nonne"  will  forget  the  amazing  emotional 
intensity  of  every  note ;  and  yet  nothing  stood  out,  there  was  no  ' '  facial 
expression,"  no  trickery  of  any  kind,  merely  the  sternly  pure  delivery 
of  a  message.  And  that  is  the  first  and  last  word  of  all  worthy  inter- 
pretation, vocal  no  less  than  instrumental. 

The  popular  appreciation  of  music  would,  indeed,  be  enormously 
ennobled  if  all  our  singers  and  players  were  always  to  be  even  as  Bran- 
gane  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  "Tristan."  Music  is  something 
to  be  heard,  not  to  be  seen.  There  would  be  then  no  opportunity  for  the 
unthinking  to  crowd,  as  they  do  now,  largely  to  see  a  pianist's  grimaces 
or  a  violinist's  lily-like  swayings,  or  a  singer's  eyes  rolling  in  a  fine 
frenzy  or  in  anything  else.  No  doubt  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  performers  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the  thinking  to  see,  merely 
because  they  are  so  free  from  any  taint  of  the  theatre,  so  obviously 
wrapt  up  in  the  music  alone.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  find  a 
similar  pleasure  in  realizing  the  attitude  of  their  hearers;  but  they 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  agree  to  sacrifice  their  pre-eminence 
and  share  the  universal  invisibility:  little  account  need  be  taken  of  the 
feelings  of  those  to  whom  music  may  mean  not  much  more  than  per- 
sonal vanity  and  popular  applause.  There  might  be  a  few  easily  solved 
acoustical  problems:  there  seem  no  other  difficulties.  Were  concert- 
room  performers  always  unseen,  there  would  be  more  chance  for  many 
of  us  to  learn  the  differences  between  true  and  false  expression. 


OUVKRTURE   SOLENNKLLE    IN    D    MAJOR,  Op.  73. 

Alexander  Glazounoff 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  1865;  now  living  in  St.  Petersburg.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  "Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  or  November,  1900.  The  conductors 
of  these  concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff. 
For  about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra ;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.  An  enthusiastic 
band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when — I  quote  from  "A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."     This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
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to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen,— 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Left,  or  the  Young  Russian  School.  Rubin- 
stein's name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky's 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Liadoff,  Cui, 
and  others,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest;  "  but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed  elsewhere."  Yet  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  of 
this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 

At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  E-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "  Scherzo-Phantasie  "  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff' s  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff 's  overture  was  then  known  as  a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.     There  is  no  programme;    the  music  is  absolute 
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overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  London  at  one  of  Newman's  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  October  29,  1901.  It  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  December  7,  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  February  15,  1902,  when  Mr.  Gericke  conducted. 
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A  PORTRAIT  by  Rembrandt  cannot  be  compared 
^  ^  to  a  portrait  by  anyone  else  who  ever  lived. 
Comparison  of  Rembrandt's  work  with  that  of  another 
artist  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  For  Rembrandt  is 
incomparable! 

Similarly  a  Mason  y  Hamlin  piano  cannot  be 
compared  to  any  other  piano  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 
It  also  is  incomparable! 

The  one  musical  instrument  mankind  has  yet  pro- 
duced that  deserves  mention  in  the  same  reverent  breath 
with  the  Mason  iff  Hamlin  is  the  Stradivarius  violin. 
In  it  the  Mason  iff  Hamlin  piano  has  a  worthy  com- 
peer. Because  these  violins  were  built  to  last  forever, 
and  have  only  grown  -more  wonderful  with  the  passage 
of  centuries,  there  are  still  in  existence  a  few  miracu- 
lously beautiful  Stradivarius  violins.  Priceless!  — 
practically  priceless,  these  ancient  and  immortal  instru- 
ments. 

The  Mason  iff  Hamlin  piano  alone  of  all  the  pianos 
in  the  world,  possesses  the  immortality  of  these  violins. 
Its  beauty  is  imperishable,  eternal! 

To  be  sure  it  is  the  most  expensive  piano  in  the 
world.    But  then  consider  its  Stradivarian  loveliness! 

The  public  is  invited  to  examine  them. 

MR.  PERCY  S.  FOSTER 

is  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  representative  and 
will  be  pleased  to  show  these  instruments  in  his  ware- 
rooms,  at  1330  G  Street. 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


WASHINGTON 


Ninety-fifth  performance  in  'Washington 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  7 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Reger      .  .         .    Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Allegro. 


Old  Italian  Arias 

a.  Marcello 

b.  Gluck 


.     "Ilmio  bel  fuoco" 
"O  del  mio  dolce  ardor" 


Bach 


.    Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 
I.     Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 
II.     Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo. 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante. 

IV.  Bourree  I.  and  Bourree  II.:  Allegro  molto. 
V.     Polonaise  with  Double:  Moderate 

VI.    Minuet. 
VII.     Badinerie:  Presto. 

Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andr£  Maquarre. 


Strauss 


"  Morgen." 

"Wiegenlied." 

"Cacilie." 


Three  Songs  with  Orchestra 


Mozart    .      Symphony  in  C  m'ajor,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "  Jupiter  "(K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT,  Soprano 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO. 

1300    G    Street 

Established  in  1857,  this  house  has  for  54  years  main- 
tained its  prestige  in  the  musical  circles  of  Washington, 
because  of  continued  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
always  selling  reliable,  satisfying  merchandise.  Every- 
thing purchased  here  is  warranted. 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  WASHINGTON  FOR 

STEINWAY  and  SONS 

AND  OTHER  LEADING 

PIANOS 

STEINWAY  PIANOLA  PIANOS 
BEHNING  PLAYER-PIANOS  —  AUTOPIANOS 


THE  WELTE  MIGNON 


VICTOR-  VICTROLAS 
RECORDS 


MUSIC 


Musical  Instruments  of  every  description 


Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  1.23. 

Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  now  living  at  Meiningen.) 

This  "Konzert  im  alten  Stil  fur  Orchester"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  October  4,  191 2,  at  a  Museums- 
Gesellschaft  concert,  conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  an  invitation  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  given  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  November  19,  191 2. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  his  Highness  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  published  in  1912,  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  trumpets,  three  horns,  kettledrum,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  character  of  the  music  is  such  that  any  elaborate  analysis  without 
illustration  in  musical    notation  would  be  of  little  value. 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  4-4.  The  vigorous  chief  theme  is 
announced  forte  by  the  orchestra.  The  wood-wind  is  employed  anti- 
phonally  with  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  an  animated  but 
graceful  figure  with  solo  flute  in  countrapuntal  passages.  Wind  instru- 
ments are  used  against  chords  for  strings.  Molto  sostenuto:  wood- wind 
with  answer  in  the  strings.  Solo  violin,  and  reappearance  of  wood- 
wind figure.  There  is  a  return  to  the  chief  theme  fortissimo,  meno 
allegro. 

II.  Largo,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  bassoons  are  not  em- 
ployed in  this  movement.  Two  solo  violins  are  in  use,  and  the  violon- 
cellos are  divided.  The  solo  instruments  with  first  violins  have  an  ex- 
pressive song.  The  first  violin  has  a  suave  melody,  C  major,  with  the 
second  in  contrapuntal  passages.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
theme  in  A  minor,  with  melody  for  first  violins  and  first  oboe,  while 

Established  1838 

C.   H.   HILDEBRANDT  &   SON 


OLD   VIOLINS 


19  W.  SARATOGA  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


the  two  solo  violins  have'  measured  passages  in  counterpoint.     The 
close  is  in  A  major. 

III.  Allegro,  F  major,  3-4.  The  vigorous  beginning  is  for  full 
orchestra.  There  is  a  graceful  running  episode  for  solo  violin  with 
flute;  wind  instruments  and  strings  are  used  antiphonally ;  there 
are  contrasting  sections.  The  movement  as  a  whole  is  more  modern 
in  thought  and  in  expression  than  the  first. 


*  * 


The  concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings:  "  (1)  a  music  school; 
(2)  either  vocal  or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called 
'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces  which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player 
will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play  in  turn  with  the  other 
parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player  dominates, 
and  where  only  one  of  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino.'"''  ("Musicalisches 
Lexicon,"  by  J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word 
"concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accom- 
paniment, first  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio  Bargaglia,  published  at 
Venice  in  1587,  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to 
give  the  name  to  this  species  of  composition,  concerto  grosso.  But 
Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had   published  his     "  Simfonie  et 
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Tchaikovsky  (P.I.)  Forty  Songs 
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Edited  by  JAMES  HUNEKER 

MOST  cosmopolitan  of  Russian  composers,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
modern  geniuses,  the  songs  of  Tchaikovsky  present  a  wealth  of  musical 
beauty  and  emotional  force ;  and  the  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
a  collection  of  the  most  admirable  among  them,  selected,  edited  and  annotated 
by  the  brilliant  and  astute  Mr.  Huneker. 
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u  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

1110  G  STREET         -         -        WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


concerti  a  quatro"  and  in  1698  his  ll  Concerti  musicali,"  while  the  word 
concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  music 
specially  for  violin  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes, 
as  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc.  These  compositions  bore  the 
title  simfonia,  capricio,  fantasia,  toccata,  canzone,  ricercare.  The  first 
five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces;  the  last  two  for  pieces 
either  for  voices  and  instruments:  sometimes  for  both.  The  title 
ricercare  soon  disappeared,  canzone  dropped  out  of  sight,  toccata  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  toward  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  simfonia  meant  either  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude or  an  overture.  It  was  toward  1650  that  the  word  sonata  took  the 
special  meaning  of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ 
or  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments,  and  in  those  days  the 
sonata  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  capricio  and  fantasia.  The  claim 
of  Torelli  to  the  invention  of  the  concerto  grosso  may  be  disputed;  but 
it  was  he  that  determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and 
opened  the  way  to  Archangelo  Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists, 
composers  or  virtuosos. 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  concerto  and  the  disposition  of 
the  orchestra  in  Handel's  time  see  "Haendel"  by  Romain  Rolland, 
pp.  195-208  (Paris,   1 9 10). 
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YOUR  BANK  IS  YOUR  MOST 
CONFIDENTIAL  FRIEND 

The  relation  of  a  Bank  to  its  depositors  is  most  confidential  and  based 
upon  implicit  confidence.  When  you  are  thinking  of  a  banking  connection, 
consider  the  prominent  character  and  clientele  of  this  Bank,  with  its  history 
of  twenty-three  years  of  practically  the  same  management. 

Then  think  a  little  further  and  consider  the  standing  of  its  directorate 
and  its  assets  of  $14,000,000,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  largest  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Then  think  of  its  various  kinds  of  Savings  Accounts — its  Trust  Depart- 
ment— its  Safe  Deposit  Department —  and  you  are  bound  to  realize  that  its 
equipment  to  serve  is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Then  the  conclusion:  It  is  the  Bank  for  you,  the  institution  in  which 
you  are  justified  in  placing  your  funds  with  the  satisfaction  that  every  con- 
fidence will  be  sacredly  safeguarded. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Resources,  Capital  and  Reserve, 

$14,000,000  $5,000,000 

CORNER    OF    15th    STREET    AND 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
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Reger's  mother  began  to  give  him  piano  lessons  when  he  was  about 
five  years  old.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger  (i 847-1 905),  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max  was 
born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner  and 
harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he  visited 
Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in  perform- 
ances of  "Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg."  He  then 
began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes,  and  fugues  for  the 
pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  overture, 
"Heroide  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been  published.  He 
had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden,  and  in  August, 
1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training  College  for 
Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96)  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied  theory, 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in  1890  or 
in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there.  In  1891 
some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach  theory, 
but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence  (1898)  he  went 
back  to  Weiden,  and  composed  industriously.  In  1901  he  moved  to 
Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902),  and  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1907  he  was  called  to  Leipsic 
as  Music  Director  of  the  University  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory.     He  resigned  his  position  at  the  University  toward  the 
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end  of  1908.     He  received  the  title  of  Royal  Saxon  Professor  in  1908 
and  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Dr.  Phil.  Hon. 
Causa.     The  University   of  Berlin  gave  him   the  title   of   Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  19 10.     After  the  death  of  Wilhelm  Berger  in  January,  191 1, 
Reger  was  appointed  Generalmusikdirektor  at  Meiningen. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  (1905);  Serenade  for  orchestra 
(1906),  Op.  95;  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A. 
Hiller,  Op.  100  (1907);  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108 
(1909);  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  114  (191  o);  A 
Comedy  Overture,  Op.  120;  Sonata  in  E  minor  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  122;  Romantic  Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  125  (Dresden,  Oc- 
tober 11,  19 1 2);  Trio  Serenade,  Op.  102;  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
pianoforte,  Op.  99;  100th  Psalm;  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  101;  Violin 
Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3,  41,  72,  84;  Four  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  42; 
Seven  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  91;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  violin 
alone;  Chaconne  for  violin,  Op.  117;  Three  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49,  107;  Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;  Trio  with 
viola;  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  113;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  64; 
String  Quartet,  Op.  109;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  String  Quartet 
in  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  121  (191 1);  Violoncello  Sonatas,  Op.  5,  28, 
78,  116;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37,  43,  48,  51,  55,  66,  68, 
70,  97;  and  other  songs;  Four- voiced  Songs  with  pianoforte,  Op.  6; 
Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19;  Hymn,  "An  den 
Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra;  "Gesang  der  Ver- 
klarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and  orchestra;  Folk-songs 
for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus;    " PaJmsonntagmorgen " 


MEH  LIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 
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D.  G.  PFEIFFER,  Manager 
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(five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata,  "  Meinen  Jesum  lass '  ich  nicht " ; 
iooth  Psalm  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ;  "  Die  Nonnen,"  for  mixed 
chorus;  "Weihe  der  Nacht,"  for  male  chorus,  orchestra,  and  alto  solo, 
Op.  119;  "Suite  im  alten  Stil"  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  93;  many- 
organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30,  33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60, 
63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the  organ  preludes  and  fugues 
written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;  organ  works  of  Bach  for  the  piano- 
forte (two  and  four  hands);  and  Bach's  two- voiced  Inventions  as 
trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96,  99,  115.  He  has  tran- 
scribed for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf,  Jensen,  and  Brahms; 
orchestral  pieces  by  Bach,  Wolf,  d'Albert.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
Dr.  Riemann  said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his 
own  individuality  in  a  language  that  >comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 

There  is  a  biographic  sketch  of  Reger' s  life  with  a  review  of  his 
works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

A  Max  Reger  Festival  was  held  at  Dortmund,  May  7,  8,  9,  1910,  and 
similar  festivals  have  since  been  held  in  various  cities  of  Germany. 

Reger's  Serenade  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907;  his  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Merry  Theme  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1908,  and  January  28,  191 1;  his  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a 
Tragedy,  October  16,  1909;  his  Comedy  Overture,  October  7,  191 1 
(the  first  performance).  Other  performances  of  works  by  "him  in 
Boston:  Serenade,  Op.  77  A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  February  5, 
1906  (Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  Ferir);  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gollner, 
April  10,  1906;  Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  C  major,  Op.  72, 
November  16,  1908  (Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Anthony);  Two  Chorals  of 
Bach  arranged  for  pianoforte  and  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Bach, 
December  10,  1908  (Mr.  Charles  Anthony) ;  four  movements  from  Suite, 
Op.  103  A,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  March  26,  1909  (Messrs.  Hess  and 
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Gebhard) ;  Sonata  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  49,  No.  1,  for  clarinet  and  piano- 
forte, December  23,  1909  (Messrs.  Grisez  and  De  Voto  at  a  Longy  Club 
concert);  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  109,  January  6,  19 10  (Hess- 
Schroeder  Quartet),  December  6,  1910  (Kneisel  Quartet);  two  move- 
ments, February  21,  191 1  (Kneisel  Quartet);  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in 
D  minor,  Op.  74,  February  3,  19 10  (Flonzaley  Quartet).  Mr.  Ernest 
Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  song  recital,  November  15,  1905,  and  some  of 
Reger's  songs  have  been  sung  here  in  recitals. 


Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master 
to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an 
agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach- 
Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's 
orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments  that  survived  the  players. 
This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta 
was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra 
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and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court 
and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received 
thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a  month. » 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in  D 
major.  The  original  parts  were  handed  over  in  1854  by  the  Singakade- 
mie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city,  and  Bach's  own  title  on 
the  cover  of  this  present  suite  is  as  follows :  H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto, 
2  violini,  viola  e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach.  The  flute  part  is  marked  "tra- 
versiere, ' '  the  bass  "  continuo . "  * 

The  suite  was  first  published  in  score  by  Peters  in  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  who  collated  the  original  parts,  copied  them  off  in 
score,  and  published  them  without  the  amplification  indicated  by  the 
thorough-bass  figuring  of  the  continuo. 

The  Grave,  Sarabande,  Polonaise  and  Double,  and  Badinerie  were  first 
played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  11,  1874,  when  Mr. 
Carl  Wehher  was  the  flutist.  The  whole  suite,  revised  thoroughly  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  was  produced  by  him  at  Chicago,  March  23,  1901. 

An  edition  that  has  been  used  at  these  concerts  was.  edited  by  Robert 
Franz  and  published  by  him  in  1885.  It  is  dedicated  to  Julius  Schaffer, 
who  savagely  criticised  Chrysander  as  an  editor.  Franz  made  the 
piano  part  from  the  thorough-bass,  the  continuo,  and  added  the  in- 
dications of  tempo,  as  largo,  allegro,  etc.;  for  Bach's  sole  indication 
was  "lentement"  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  This  version  was 
played  at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston,  February  13,  1886,  January 
20,  1894,  October  18,  1902. 

The  edition  used  at  this  concert  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow 

*  "  Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo  "  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
oass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 

For  an  essay  on  "Die  Aussetzung  des  Basso  continuo  in  der  itaiienischen  Oper,"  by  Dr.  Egon  Wellesz  of 
Vienna,  see  the  "Report  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1012),  pp. 
282-285. 
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from  "the  new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  in  1892.  (Biilow  died  at  Cairo  in  1894.)  The  performance 
of  this  arrangement  in  Boston  was  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  October  20,  1906. 

The  separate  dances  of  these  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France*  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
movement.  The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680 
were  written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable 
number  of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances 
which  were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given 
up  to  this  species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

*  See  "Notes  sur  les  origines  de  l'ouverture  franfaise,  1640-60,"  by  Henry  Prunieres,  of  Paris,  in  "Report 
of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1012),  pp.  149-151. 
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"Morgen,"  Op.  27,  No.  4 Richard  Strauss. 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,"  are  (1)  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie," 
(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung, "  and  (4)  "Morgen."  Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 

Langsam,  G  major,  4-4. 

"MORGEN." 

Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen; 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Glucklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gliickes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 

To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 

We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 
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And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 
Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending! 

Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 
Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bernhoff. 


"Wiegenlied,"  Op.  41,  No.  1 Richard  Strauss 

"  Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  "  Helden- 
leben." 

"WIEGENUED." 

Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 

Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 

Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 
Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Bliite  meiner  Liebe, 

Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heil'gen  Nacht, 
Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 

Richard  Dehmel. 
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"LULLABY." 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 

Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow'rs  it  brings. 
Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 

To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 

Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here, 
Since  that  brightest  happy  morning, 

Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 

Sanft  bewegt,  D  major,  2-2.     Composed  at  Maquar stein,  August  22, 
1899.     Dedicated  to  Fraulein  Marie  Ritter. 


CaciliE,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  drangend,  E  major,  4-4. 

''CACILIE." 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

Von  brennenden  Kiissen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 

Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmiide  Seele, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir ! 

H.  Hart 
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Translation. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand 'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one;  gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely 
And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife-weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF   MOZART. 
(From  the  London  Times,  August  29,  19 12.) 

If  in  future  the  symbol  "  W"  or  "W  and  S-F"  should  supplant  the 
familiar  "K"  for  purposes  of  identifying  the  works  of  Mozart,  the 
admirers  of  the  Austrian  naturalist  will  hardly  have  grounds  for  feel- 
ing aggrieved.  For  fifty  years  Kochel's  thematic  and  chronological 
catalogue  has  been  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  musicians,  and  that 
a  new  and  more  exact  catalogue  should  have  been  compiled  by  MM. 
T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  new  study  of  Mozart  * 
is  no  more  discreditable  to  Kochel  than  the  fact  that  on  the  critical 
and  biographical  side  their  book  supplements  and  corrects  Otto  Jahn 
is  discreditable  to  Jahn.     Both  Jahn  and  Kochel  made  good  use  within 

*"  W.  A.  Mozart,  sa  vie  musicale  et  son  oeuvre  de  l'enfance  a  la  pleine  maturity  (1756-1777).     Essai  de 
biographie  critique  suivi  d'un  nouveau  catalogue  chronologique."     2  volumes.     Perrin  et  Cie. 
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their  limitations  of  the  material  at  their  disposal  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote, — how  good  a  use  is  shown  by  their  having  maintained  for  so  long 
their  position  as  the  recognized  authorities  for  all  students  of  Mozart. 
But  Kochel  made  many  mistakes  in  his  placing  of  undated  works,  rely- 
ing too  much  on  bibliographical  and  too  little  on  purely  musical  evi- 
dence, and  even  going  astray  on  the  bibliographical  evidence  by  not 
distinguishing,  amongst  other  things,  the  various  papers  which  Mozart 
used  to  write  on  at  different  moments  of  his  career.  Jahn,  too,  did 
not  realize  the  importance  of  treating  the  music  as  music — as  the  liv- 
ing expression  of  a  growing  and  constantly  changing  personality  and 
not  merely  as  so  much  dead  matter  to  be  classified  by  subjects,  pulled 
to  pieces  on  the  dissecting  table,  and  judged  by  a  consistent  and  uniform 
standard.  So  that  when,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  MM.  Wyzewa  and 
Saint-Foix,  On  discovering  that  they  had  similar  methods  and  points  of 
view,  determined  to  utilize  in  the  best  way  their  profound  knowledge  of 
Mozart  and  their  enthusiasm  for  studying  him  afresh  by  combining 
forces  and  writing  in  collaboration,  they  found  that  they  had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning  and  do  everything  over  again  in  order  to. 
"reconstitute  the  interior  development  of  his  genius  in  the  hope  of  thus 
arriving  at  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  master."  The  labor  involved 
must  have  been  enormous,  but  the  authors  are  modest  in  retrospect  and 
warm  in  praise  of  those  who  put  their  treasures  at  their  disposal ;  equally 
warm  too,  and  rightly,  at  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  is  inaccessible  to  all  researchers. 

M.  Wyzewa,  having  made  biography  his  special  study,  naturally 
holds  clear  views  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  writing  it.  These 
views  he  sets  forth  in  his  introduction.  He  begins  by  contesting  the 
modern  theory  that  the  origin  and  significance  of  a  man's  work,  and 
more  particularly  of  an  artist's,  are  best  understood  by  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  external  circumstances  of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  even  of  great  men,  modern  biographical  methods  are,  he  admits, 
extremely  valuable  for  admitting  us  into  the  intimacy  of  their  thoughts 
and  emotions;  but  in  the  history  of  the  arts  there  are,  he  maintains, 
a  small  number  of  exceptional  cases  where  a  too  minute  examination  of 
the  external  events  of  the  artist's  life,  so  far  from  helping  to  make 
his  work  intelligible,  may  on  the  contrary  hinder  us  from  understanding 
it,  and  sometimes  give  us  a  completely  false  impression  of  it.  These 
exceptional  cases  are  those  of  the  men  of  genius,  men  endowed,  that 
is,  with  the  capacity  for  leading  an  existence  distinct  from,  and  superior 
to,  the  fortuitous  incidents  of  their  private  life, — an  existence  where 
their  dreams,  the  free  creations  of  their  heart  and  brain,  are  infinitely 
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more  important  than  the  small  chance  circumstances  to  which  we  see 
them  forced  to  submit.  Daily  incidents  of  a  more  or  less  romantic 
nature,  worldly  vocations,  and  even  race  and  heredity,  play  a  smaller 
part  in  their  life  than  the  visions  of  their  souls  and  their  passionate 
attempts  to  give  these  visions  expression. 

In  thus  presenting  his  ideas,  M.  Wyzewa  seems  to  stand  opposed  to 
modern  methods  of  biography,  the  methods  by  which  the  whole  of  a 
man's  environment  is  studied  as  closely  as  his  actions.  And  yet  the 
opposition  of  the  two  methods  seems  to  us  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  test  of  genius  being,  according  to  M.  Wyzewa,  the  triumph  of  man 
over  circumstance,  the  difference  between  genius  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  man  of  character  is  largely  one  of  degree.  Every  one  can  at  times 
be  superior  to  circumstance  (which  is  only  one  of  our  conquerors,  and 
not  always  victorious  even  when  it  seems  so,  for  opposition  stimulates 
as  often  as  it  thwarts),  the  extent  to  which  a  man  can  be  superior  de- 
pending on  the  balance  of  external  and  internal  forces.  A  study  of 
externals  has  not  any  value  in  helping  to  explain  a  man's  life  unless  we 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  these  internal  forces, — knowledge,  that  is 
to  say,  of  how  his  mind  influences  and  is  influenced  by  what  is  outside 
it.  But,  though  externals  alone  cannot  explain,  they  can  help  to  illus- 
trate and  show  reasons  for  what  M.  Wyzewa  calls  "the  internal  drama." 
And  so  the  really  important  thing  is  not,  as  he  sees,  to  look  for  the 
direct  influence  of  minute  and  fortuitous  external  incidents  on  a  man's 
life,  nor  merely  the  indirect  influence  of  race  and  heredity,  but  rather — 
and  here  we  have  M.  Wyzewa' s  thesis — to  study  the  interaction  of 
certain  selected  and  significant  external  incidents  on  the  mind  and  the 
results  of  that  interaction  as  expressed  in  thoughts  and  acts.  M. 
Vincent  d'Indy  expresses  it  well  when  he  defines  the  process  as  "Vessai 
d' exteriorization  par  Vceuvre  des  sentiments  crees  dans  V  ante  par  les  evene- 
ments  de  la  we."  M.  Wyzewa's  "internal  drama"  is,  we  believe,  not  so 
far  removed  from  external  reality  as  he  supposes.  It  is  only  more 
difficult  to  define  and  localize  in  the  case  of  a  genius,  whose  mind  will  be 
less  seldom  influenced  by  circumstance  than  that  of  the  average  intel- 
ligent man. 

Mozart,  more  than  Beethoven  or  any  other  composer,  lived  entirely 
in  and  for  music.     From  the  days  commemorated  by  Delafosse's  de- 
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lightful  engraving  after  Carmontelle,  when  he  sat  making  music  with 
his  father  and  sister,  and  even  earlier  still  (for  at  four  he  played  Leopold's 
compositions  for  the  harpsichord)  until  the  last  pathetic  attempts  to 
complete  the  Requiem,  Mozart's  world  was  simply  the  world  of  music. 
It  was  music  alone  that  absorbed  his  short  life,  and  it  is  in  music,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  for  the  influences  which  produced  the  ''internal 
dramas"  that  led  to  the  creation  of  so  many  varied  masterpieces.  To 
find  these  influences,  MM.  Wyzewa  and  Saint- Foix  have  done  nothing 
less  than  follow  Mozart  step  by  step  through  his  career,  noting  every 
possible  musical  influence  he  could  have  come  across,  and  observing  the 
traces  of  each  influence  in  the  successive  groups  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tions. This  careful  study  of  the  compositions,  checked  by  the  external 
evidence  of  paper,  ink,  and  handwriting,  has  led  to  the  rearrangement 
and  the  correction  of  Kochel  already  referred  to;  the  researches  into  all 
the  possible  musical  influences  on  Mozart  have  meant  a  complete  and 
minute  study  of  the  whole  range  of  European  music  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  both  cases  the  authors'  work  had 
to  be  all  the  more  minute  and  careful  because,  as  they  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  most  convincingly,  Mozart  with  his  sensibilities  alive 
to  the  s  ightest  changes  of  the  musical  atmosphere  and  his  interests 
burning  to  lead  him  into  new  paths,  moved  during  the  whole  of  his 
short  life  from  one  musical  stage  to  another,  carrying  with  him  at  each 
journey  traces  left  by  the  last  stage  until  they  in  turn  were  obliterated 
by  his  arrival  at  the  next.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  case  until  1777, 
when  Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and  where  our 
two  authors  leave  him  at  the  end  of  their  second  volume.  After  this, 
they  say,  the  modifications  of  his  style  were  only  superficial;  by  1777  his 
real  genius  had  become  definitely  constituted,  the  prologue  to  the 
drama  of  his  life  was  over;  and  so,  somewhere  about  the  thousandth  page 
of  their  faithful  and  laborious  study,  they  ring  down  the  curtain. 

It  is  largely  in  the  way  in  which  the  different  musical  influences  upon 
the  twenty-four  periods  into  which  they  divide  this  prologue  of  Mozart's 
life  are  traced  that  the  great  value  of  these  volumes  lies.  First  of  all, 
the  works  of  Leopold  the  father  are  brought  into  requisition,  then  on 
the  boy's  arrival  in  Paris  we  have  a  view  of  Eckard,  and  more  especially 
of  Schobert,  who  is  shown  to  have  had  a  strong  and  lasting  influence  on 
him,  and  about  whom  much  new  and  important  information  has  been 
collected.  When  he  comes  to  London  in  1764,  it  is  John  Christian 
Bach  who,  by  the  lessons  he  gave  him  and  the  expressive  beauty  of  his 
operatic  writings,  left  a  stamp  upon  the  younger  composer  which  can 
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be  traced  even  as  late  as  "Titus";  later  on  in  his  career  it  is  Martini  at 
Bologna,  while  i:he  two  Haydns,  Joseph  in  Vienna  and  Michael  in 
Salzburg,  are  the  determining  influences  on  a  large  part  of  his  subse- 
quent career.  As  the  works  of  these  men  and  of  others  who  are  as  little 
or  even  less  known  are  discussed  and  analyzed,  the  composers  them- 
selves, and  the  musical  atmosphere  that  surrounded  them,  are  evoked 
for  us  in  a  most  vivid  way.  Further,  throughout  the  book  there  are 
scattered  up  and  down  essays  and  side-views  on  Italian  symphonic 
overtures,  the  Viennese  symphonic  school,  the  difference  between 
Italian  and  German  sonata  forms,  the  development  of  the  aria,  and  a 
dozen  other  historical  points,  all  of  which  are  important  and  all  of  which 
are  clear.  The  whole  book  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  clear  and,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  material,  perfectly  easy  to  follow.  The  index  would  be  more 
useful  if  the  more  important  references  were  distinguished  from  the 
less  important  by  larger  type,  and  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  second 
volume  the  pagination  of  the  chapters  runs  on  continuously  from  the 
first  volume,  while  the  pages  themselves  are  numbered  afresh;  but  the 
book  appears  to  be  extraordinarily  free  from  printer's  errors,  both  type 
and  paper  are  attractive,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  each  with 
its  preliminary  discussion  followed  by  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
works  with  apparatus  criticus,  by  being  uniform  very  much  facilitates 
reference.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  are,  besides  the  usual 
indices,  a  concordance  of  Kochel  and  the  new  catalogue  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  summary  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  remaining  years 
of  Mozart's  life,  which  the  authors  hope  to  complete  in  another  volume. 
Their  hope  will  be  shared  by  every  one  who  has  studied  "1/  Enfant 
Prodige"  and  "Le  Jeune  Maltre,"  as  the  two  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  called.  So  much  erudition,  combined  with  fine  musical 
judgment  and  exposed  with  lucidity  and  a  keen  sense  of  literary  style, 
is  rare.  Jahn  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  and,  considering  his  man- 
ner of  appeal,  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  Germany;  for 
general  purposes  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  Edward  Holmes's 
Life,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  recently  been  included  in  Everyman's 
Library;  but,  for  the  serious  student  of  Mozart  and  of  the  state  of  musi- 
cal Europe  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  this  new  biography  by  MM. 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  will  be  indispensable. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  "  Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Ap thorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  of  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."     Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning 
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it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  '  fugue  on  four  subjects ' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  f ugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  'tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo,  or  other  symphonic 
movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


* 
*  * 


The  early  .symphonies  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  formal  principles  of 
the  Italian  theatre-symphony,  and  these  principles  remained  fixed 
from  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1 659-1 725)  to  that  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  earlier  symphonies  was  not  inclined  to  break  away  from 
them.  The  Italian  theatre-symphony  had  three  movements:  two 
lively  movements  were  separated  by  a  third,  slower  and  of  a  contrasting 
character.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  French  overture  or 
theatre-symphony,  which  brought  a  fugued  allegro  between  two  grave 
movements,  and  was  of  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  character.  As 
the  Italian  was  better  suited  to  the  technic  of  amateurs, — princes  and 
citizens  who  were  fond  of  music  and  themselves  wished  to  play, — 
the  theatre-symphony  grew  gradually  of  less  theatrical  importance: 
it  no  longer  had  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  music- 
drama  that  followed;  it  became  mere  superficial,  decorative  music, 
which  sank  to  "organized  instrumental  noise,"  to  cover  the  din  of  the 
assembling  and'  chattering  audience.  The  form  survived.  In  the  first 
movement  noisy  phrases  and  figures  took  the  place  of  true  musical 
thought,  and  if  a  thought  occurred  it  was  ornamented  in  the  taste  of 
the  period.     The  slow  movement  was  after  the  manner  of  the  rococo 
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pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.  The  finale  was  gay, 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
any  true  emotional  feeling.  The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.  The  first  movement  was  generally  in  4-4  or 
3-4;  the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;  the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They  were  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  to  which 
trumpets  and  drums  were  added  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.  It  was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added,  and,  less  frequently,  oboes  and  horns.  The  cembalo  was  for 
a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the 
melody  was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in 
the  bass.  The  middle  voices  were  often  not  written  in  the  score. 
The  second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thuds  with  the  first  violin,  and 
the  viola  in  octaves  with  the  bass. 
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Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAD 


TIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31    Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Israeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  I  J*08*0.?'  \  N?w*?ury  Street    Lang  Studios 

i  New  York,  15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education.  ~" 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II..  Folk  8onjr« 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ARTHDR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH      (  N  F  w     H  *  v  F  \ 
MISHKAN   ISRAELI  NEW     H  A  V  E  iN 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Mahc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


MAURICE  KOESSLER 

Teacher  of  Violin 

Member  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GERMAN  FRENCH  ENGLISH 

137  Peterboro    Street       -     Boston 


SUZA   DOANE 

PIANIST   and   TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1282  R  BOSTON 


Mrs.  C.  DYAS-STANDISH    CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

(EeaCfjet  Of  ftillgmg  Pianoforte  Instruction 

STUDIO    708  CARNEGIE    HALL    j   Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetliky  Method 

NEW    YORK    CITY  Studio.  Corned ie  Hall  New  York  Cl*y 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,  . 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 


Roth,  0. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Mahn,  F, 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 


Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Akeroyd,  J, 
Fiedler.  B. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 


Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 


Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 


Violas. 
Ferir,  E.  Werner,  H.  Pauer,  O.  H.         Kluge,  M. 

Gietzen,  A.  Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.  Forster,  E. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 


Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H.  Keller,  J.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Urack,  O.  Nage!,  R.  Nast,  L.  Folgmann,  E.        Steinke,  B. 


Basses. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fosse",  P. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Mosbach,  J. 


Horns.  Horns.  Trumpets. 

Hess,  M.  Wendler,  G.  Kloepfel,  L. 

Lorbeer,  H.  Gebhardt,  W.  Mann,  J. 

Hain,  F.  Hackebarth,  A.  Heim,  G. 

Phair,  J.  Hiibner,  E.  Merrill,  C 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  0. 


Percussion. 
Zahn,  F.  Senia,  T. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 


A  PORTRAIT  by  Rembrandt  cannot  be  compared 

to    a   portrait   by    anyone   else   who    ever   lived. 

Comparison  of  Rembrandt9 s  work  with  that  of  another 

artist  is  absolutely  inconceivable.     For  Rembrandt  is 

incomparable! 

Similarly  a  Mason  iff  Hamlin  piano  cannot  be 
compared  to  any  other  piano  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 
It  also  is  incomparable! 

The  one  musical  instrument  mankind  has  yet  pro- 
duced that  deserves  mention  in  the  same  reverent  breath 
with  the  Mason  iff  Hamlin  is  the  Stradivarius  violin. 
In  it  the  Mason  iff  Hamlin  piano  has  a  worthy  com- 
peer. Because  these  violins  were  built  to  last  forever, 
and  have  only  grown  more  wonderful  with  the  passage 
of  centuries,  there  are  still  in  existence  a  few  miracu- 
lously beautiful  Stradivarius  violins.  Priceless!  — 
practically  priceless,  these  ancient  and  immortal  instru- 
ments. 

The  Mason  iff  Hamlin  piano  alone  of  all  the  pianos 
in  the  world,  possesses  the  immortality  of  these  violins. 
Its  beauty  is  imperishable,  eternal! 

To  be  sure  it  is  the  most  expensive  piano  in  the 
world.    But  then  consider  its  Stradivarian  loveliness! 

The  public  is  invited  to  examine  them. 

MR.  PERCY  S.  FOSTER 

is  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  representative  and 
will  be  pleased  to  show  these  instruments  in  his  ware- 
rooms,  at  1330  G  Street. 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE     .      WASHINGTON 

Ninety -sixth  performance  in  'Washington 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FOURTH  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  18 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  ....      Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Mendelssohn  .         .       Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  25 

I.  Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Presto. 

IV.  Molto  Allegro  e  Vivace. 

Weber Overture  to  "Euryan the' ' 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MAX  PAUER 

Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO 

1300    G    Street 


Established  in  1857,  this  house  has  for  54  years  main- 
tained its  prestige  in  the  musical  circles  of  Washington, 
because  of  continued  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
always  selling  reliable,  satisfying  merchandise.  Every- 
thing purchased  here  is  warranted. 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  WASHINGTON  FOR 

STEINWAY  and  SONS 

AND  OTHER  LEADING 

PIANOS 


STEINWAY  PIANOLA  PIANOS 
BEHNING  PLAYER-PIANOS  —  AUTOPIANOS 


THE  WELTE  MIGNON 


VICTOR- VIGTROLAS 
RECORDS 


MUSIC 


Musical  Instruments  of  every  description 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who   are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super  - 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  Decemher  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 

Established  1838 

C.   H.   HILDEBRANDT  &   SON 


OLD    VIOLINS 


19  W.  SARATOGA  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed; 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.     The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 


1 50  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


A  SHROPSHIRE  LAD 

SONG  CYCLE  FOR  MEDIUM  VOICE 

By  CHARLES  FONTEYN  MANNEY 

OP.  22.    PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.25 

The  text  of  these  songs  is  by  A.  E.  Housman,  the  verses  being  subjectively  connected 
in  that  they  set  forth  a  sequence  of  emotional  experiences,  as  indicated  by  the  titles: 


1.  YOUTH 

2.  HEART  WOUNDS 

3.  EXILE 


4.  HOME  LONGING 

5.  GRIEF 

6.  DISILLUSION 


These  songs  are  of  true  concert  character,  varied  in  mood,  modern  in  musical  thought, 
spontaneous  in  melody,  and  will  strongly  appeal  to  artistic  singers  in  search  of  a  novel 
recital  number. 

"In  the  music,  the  composer  frequently  introduces  a  phrase  or  rhythm  that  have  a  passing 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  old  English  composers — quaint  touches,  which  serve,  however,  merely 
as  accessories  to  the  modern  harmonies.  The  work  is  devoid  of  sensationalism,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  musical  interest." — Musical  Courier. 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "  Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

1110  G  STREET         -         -        WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is-  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 


YOUR  BANK  IS  YOUR  MOST 
CONFIDENTIAL  FRIEND 

The  relation  of  a  Bank  to  its  depositors  is  most  confidential  and  based 
upon  implicit  confidence.  When  you  are  thinking  of  a  banking  connection, 
consider  the  prominent  character  and  clientele  of  this  Bank,  with  its  history 
of  twenty-three  years  of  practically  the  same  management. 

Then  think  a  little  further  and  consider  the  standing  of  its  directorate 
and  its  assets  of  $14,000,000,  and  the  face  that  this  is  the  largest  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  District  of  Cohimbia. 

Then  think  of  its  various  kinds  of  Savings  Accounts — its  Trust  Depart- 
ment— its  Safe  Deposit  Department —  and  you  are  bound  to  realize  that  its 
equipment  to  serve  is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Then  the  conclusion:  It  is  the  Bank  for  you,  the  institution  in  which 
you  are  justified  in  placing  your  funds  with  the  satisfaction  that  every  con- 
fidence will  be  sacredly  safeguarded. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Resources,  Capital  and  Reserve, 

$14,000,000  $5,000,000 

CORNER    OF    15th    STREET    AND 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
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neous,  and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
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themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 
*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
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healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  .Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84    ...    .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 


NEW   SONGS   by   OLEY     SPEAKS 

A  LOVER'S  SONQ.     Words  by  Clinton  ScoIIard.     High  in  F.    Low  in  D b    -        -        -    .50 

AN  EVENING  SONG.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton .60 

High  in  G.     Medium  in  F.    Low  in  Eb 

CHARITY.    Words  by  Emily  Dickinson.     High  (or  Medium)  in  C .50 

ELYSIUM.     Words  by  Clinton  ScoIIard.     High  in  G.    Low  in  E .60 

FOR  A  DAY.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton.     High  in  C.     Low  in  Bb      -        -        -        -    .60 

HOW  LONG  WILT  THOU  FORGET  ME?     (Psalm  XIII.) .60 

High  in  Eb  minor.  Medium  in  C  minor.  Low  in  A  minor 
MORNING.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton. .60 

High  in  D  minor.  Medium  in  C  minor.  Low  in  Bb  minor 
TO  YOU.     Words  by  Marie  Beatrice  Gannon    ---- .50 

Hitdi  in  G.     Medium  in  F.     Low  in  Eb 

WHEN   ALL  THE  BONNY   BIRDS.     Words  by  Robert  O.  Ryder        -        -        -        -    .50 

High  in  F.     Low  in  D 

G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  New  York 


January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  were  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

I^ong  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlander  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  .sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:    and 
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he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  " Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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PRIZE  MEDALS 

New  Orleans,  1884-85 
Chicago  -  -  -  -  1893 
Charleston  -  -  -  1902 
Jamestown  -  -  -  1907 


Mr.  Max  PauER  was  born  in  London  on  October  31,  1866.  He 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father,  Ernst  Pauer  (182 6-1 905), 
composer,  conductor,  pianist,  distinguished  as  editor  of  old  music 
for  virginal  and  harpsichord  and  more  modern  pianoforte  music,  and 
writer  of  pedagogic  books.  The  son  studied  theory  with  Vincenz 
Lachner  at  Carlsruhe.  After  some  concert  tours  he  made  London 
his  dwelling-place,  but  in  1887  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  taught 
in  the  Conservatory  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  pianist.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  Meisterschullehre  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
and  in  1908  he  succeeded  De  Lange  as  director  of  that  institution. 
He  has  composed  some  pianoforte  pieces  and  edited  a  new  edition 
of  Lebert  and  Stark's  "Pianoforte  School"  (1904).  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  Kammervirtuos  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  on  January  16,  19 13  (Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  G  minor). 


Concerto  No.    i   in  G  minor  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
Op.  25   .... Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November^  1847.) 

Sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  by  Mendelssohn  in  November, 
1830,  at  Rome.  The  concerto  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1831,  at  Munich.  The  parts  were  published  in  1833,  the 
score  in  1862.  The  first  performance  was  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Odeon,  Munich,  on  October  17,  1831,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Mendelssohn  was  the  pianist.  He  conducted  his  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Op.  11,  also  his  overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Breiting  sang  an  air  from  "Euryanthe";  Barmann  played 
a  clarinet  solo;  Mendelssohn  improvised  on  the  theme  "Non  piu 
andrai"  given  to  him  by  the  king.  The  programme  also  included  the 
finale  in  A  major  from  "Lodoiska."  There  were  thirty-two  violins, 
six  double-basses,  and  double  sets  of  wind  instruments.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  to  his  father:    "Then  came  the  concerto;    I  was  received  with 
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long  and  loud  applause;  the  orchestra  accompanied  me  well,  and  the 
composition  had  also  its  merits,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
audience ;  they  wished  to  recall  me,  in  order  to  give  me  another  round 
of  applause,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  here,  but  I  was  modest 
and  would  not  appear."     There  was  an  audience  of  eleven  hundred. 

Mendelssohn  said  little  in  his  letters  about  the  composition  of 
this  work.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  from  Rome,  November 
1 6,  1830:  "A  pianoforte  concerto  that  I  wish  to  write  for  Paris  begins 
to  float  in  my  head."  He  was  then  at  work  on  a  psalm,  "Non  nobis, 
Domine,"  and  purposed  to  finish  an  overture  ("The  Hebrides")  and 
proceed  with  a  symphony  (No.  4,  "Italian").  In  February,  1831, 
he  wrote  that  his  "First  Walpurgis  Night"  was  assuming  a  form. 

On  February  27,  1832,  Mendelssohn  played  the  concerto  in  the 
Erard  Hall,  and  on  May  28,  1832,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London.  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  Leipsic,  October  29,  1835. 

H.  C.  Timm  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  of  that  city,  January  17, 
1846.     U.  C.  Hill  was  the  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  9,  1848.  The  pianist  was  John 
Liptrot  Hatton.     George  J.  Webb  was  the  conductor. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  Miss  Delphine  von  Schauroth,*  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  the  usual  strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

"The  score  embraces  the  orthodox  three  movements,  of  which 
the  first  (in  G  minor  and  4-4  time)  is  a  brilliant  Allegro  developed  from 
the  customary  two  themes— both  given  out  by  the  solo  instrument; 
the  second  (which  follows  without  pause)  an  expressive  romanza- 
like  Andante — in  E  major  and  3-4  time,  and  the  last  (preceded  by  a 
longish  Presto  introduction)  a  dashing  rondo — in  G  major,  Molto  allegro 
e  vivace  and  4-4  time — containing  (towards  the  close)  some  brief  reminis- 
cences of  the  themes  of  the  first  movement." 

•  Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with  the  Schauroth  family  in  Munich.  Miss  Schauroth  was  a  good 
pianist  and  there  was  much  music  at  her  house. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

THE    SYMPHONIC    POEM. 
(From  the  London  Times,  December  7,  1912.) 

The  time  has  hardly  yet  come  to  define  the  symphonic  poem,  but 
it  may  be  described.  The  description  in  Grove's  Dictionary  may  be 
put  shortly  thus:  The  symphonic  poem  "is  held  to  imply  the  presence 
of  a  'programme,'"  in  which  the  music  "illustrates  the  poetic  material 
and  is  not  self-subsistent;  the  absence  of  recognizable  design  seems  to 
be  essential  to  success"  and  "the  transformation  of  themes  to  be  a  rule 
of  the  form."  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "programme/'  and  the  upshot  of  it  seems  to  be  that, 
if  music  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  the  programmatists  hold  that  it  must 
be,  it  is  still  more  interesting  with  a  "programme."  This  must  remain 
a  vexed  question,  for  there  will  always  be  in  the  world  those  who  are 
especially  appealed  to  by  applied  music,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pure 
music,  on  the  other.  We  propose  here  to  examine  the  musical  justifica- 
tion of  this  applied  form,  and  to  discuss  a  recent  example  of  it. 

Following  our  description  of  the  symphonic  poem,  we  may  rule  out 
for  present  purposes  the  question  of  whether  the  music  is  or  is  not  self- 
subsistent, — to  decide  either  way  is  to  beg  the  question  of  justification, — 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  three  points, — illustration  of  poetic 
material,  absence  of  recognizable  design,  and  transformation  of  themes. 

A  song  "illustrates  the  poetic  material,"  telling  the  story  in  words 
as  it  proceeds,  whereas  the  symphonic  poem  does  so  following  the  lines 
of  a  situation  with  which  the  listener  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Handel 
makes  Polyphemus,  whose  "ample  strides"  the  chorus  has  just  been 
describing,  tell  with  ungainly  gesture  his  love  for  Galatea;  she  is  so 
amused  with  it,  as  the  accompaniment  informs  us,  that  at  last  he  joins 
in  the  laugh  himself,  and  ends  with  a  compromise  between,  or  a  cari- 
cature of,  her  laughter  and  his  own  gait.  Similarly,  in  Saint-Saens's 
symphonic  poem,  "  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  we  find  Omphale  at  her  spinning, 
and  presently  Hercules  enters,  with  strides  equally  ample,  but  not  so 
ungainly,  for  he  is  only  a  giant,  not  a  monster.  Her  cue  is  to  make 
him  not  ridiculous,  but  useful;  he  is  to  hold  her  skein  for  her, — trahit  dura 
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mollia  pensa  manu.  Consequently,  his  voice  is  softened  down  to  the  low 
hum  of  the  wheel,  and,  though  he  makes  some  disjointed  efforts  to  assert 
himself  again,  the  deft  movements  of  her  distaff  are  too  much  for  him, 
and  she  remains  mistress  finally  of  the  situation  on  some  high  violin 
harmonics. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  the  way  in  which  music  can  equally  be 
wedded  to  the  words  of  the  song  or  to  the  situation  of  the  symphonic 
poem.  But  for  the  song  there  are  two  forms  of  the  marriage  ceremony: 
it  can  take  place  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit.  The  literal  interpretation 
is  of  the  kind  that  makes  use  of  a  large  descending  curve  for  ''every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low"  and  follows  a  zigzag  line  by  a 
straight  one  for  "the  rough  places  plain";  or  it  prompts  the  inferior 
organist  to  go  (in  the  Psalms)  "down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  on  the  32- 
foot  pedal.  It  is  the  method  of  spiritual  affinity  that  inspires  such  a 
passage  as  that  in  Schubert's  "  Ganymed  "  at  the  words  "  Hinauf  strebt's, 
hinauf!  Ks  schweben  die  Wolken  ab warts,  Die  Wolken  neigen  sich 
der  sehnenden  Liebe."  Here  the  antithesis  of  high  and  low  is,  it  is 
true,  equally  used  as  a  metaphor;  but  the  ascent  which  should  normally 
consist  of  a  major  and.  minor  tone  is,  by  the  particular  modulation  em- 
ployed, made  into  two  major  tones,  so  that  the  voice  arrives  on  the  third 
note  by  a  kind  of  wrench,  which  is  the  idea  of  "strebt's,"  at  higher  than 
normal  pitch,  whereas  the  descent  is  accomplished  more  easily  with 
simple  flowing  chords.  Or,  again,  in  Beethoven's  "Flea-song"  the 
inverted  humor  of  Mephistopheles  is  depicted  by  an  illogical  close  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  scale. 

The  objection  to  the  literal  method  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  emotions,  and  in  its  cruder  forms  goes  perilously  near  to 
what  is  known  as  "visual  music," — i.e.,  effects  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  appearance  of  the  notes  on  the  paper  rather  than  by  the  sound 
of  them.  But  short  of  that,  since  it  must  attach  itself  to  concrete  images 
rather  than  mental  conditions,  it  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  word  paint- 
ing, the  proper  limits  of  which  are  perhaps  transgressed  in  the  "  Israel  in 
Egypt, "  but  are  not  in  the  "  Creation."  Further,  the  number  of  concrete 
objects  that  can  be  thus  depicted  is  small,  and  quot?tion  is  sometimes 
called  in  to  help  things  out,  as  when  Shelley's  line  "To  the  brink  of  the 
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Dorian  deep"  is  set  to  the  Greek  mode  of  that  name.  The  objection 
to  a  quotation  is  that  it  introduces  something  inorganic  and  rigid,  a 
callosity,  as  it  were,  into  a  living  organism;  and  the  rigid  is  the  ludicrous. 
The  treatment  of  the  concrete  is  a  difficulty  in  the  symphonic  poem. 
A  sentence  cannot  well  exist,  in  language  or  in  music,  without  a  definite 
subject  and  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define  these  except  in  the  way  we 
have  described  as  literal.  Strauss,  however,  round  whom  the  battle 
has  lately  raged,  is  not  the  chief  offender.  We  need  not  take  his  flock 
of  sheep  or  Beethoven's  cuckoo  too  seriously:  they  are  on  a  par  with 
Martha's  very  natural  wish,  when  Mephistopheles  is,  by  way  of  offering 
to  step  into  her  husband's  shoes,  to  "see  the  name  with  her  own  eyes 
among  the  '  deaths '  in  the  newspaper."  This  music  succeeds  better  with 
the  "spiritual"  interpretation,  which  expresses  a  feeling  rather  than 
communicates  a  fact.  This  it  does  by  the  "transformation  of  theme." 
Granted  that  the  "fact"  has  been  communicated  by  the  theme, — and 
this  is  sometimes  a  large  concession, — there  is,  of  course,  unlimited  scope 
in  music  for  its  emotional  treatment  by  shortening  or  lengthening, 
inverting  and  twisting,  the  theme:  only  this  is  no  more  than  "absolute" 
music  does,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's'  new  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  last  Thursday.  This  has, 
by  its  linked  movements  and  frequent  transformations  of  theme,  more 
unity  than  the  symphony;  but  in  the  absence  of  concrete  programme 
(for  the  labels  are  abstract  translations  into  ordinary  language  of  musical 
impressions)  it  lacks  the  human  interest  of  the  symphonic  poem,  and 
marks  accurately  the  point  to  which  the  pure  musician  can  go  along 
that  path. 

In  the  symphonic  poem  there  is  an  "absence  of  recognizable  design," 
whereas  "absolute"  music  must  necessarily  be  in  some  kind  of  "form." 
What  can  be  said  in  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  form,  and  on  the  other 
of  formlessness? 

Formlessness  in  music  is  improvisation.  Its  motto  is,  "Chance  hath 
a  skill."  Chance,  or  an  unknown  cause,  is  responsible  for  many  things 
that  give  pleasure.  Most  of  the  charm  of  conversation  depends  on  it, 
for  instance;  and  in  a  book  or  on  a  holiday  or  a  country  walk  we  seldom 
find  pleasure  where  we  look  for  it  and  it  often  comes  unbidden.  The 
French  say,  "On  ne  peut  s'appuyer  que  sur  ce  qui  resiste"\  and,  just  as 
there  are  writers  whose  ideas  will  not  flow  except  at  external  suggestion, 
so  there  are  composers  whose  inner  consciousness  weaves  little  when 
left  to  itself,  and  needs  some  outside  cause  to  set  it  in  motion.  The 
wayward  charm  of  improvisation  is  a  real,  a  universal,  and  an  ancient 
thing.  The  impulse  to  it  appears  in  the  Alleluias  of  the  Sequences  and 
Tropes,  in  the  bravura  style  of  singing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
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contrappunto  alia  mente  of  Spohr's  Italian  orchestra  which  gave  him 
so  much  trouble  and  amusement,  and  is  even  now  in  the  cadenza  which 
prolongs  its  existence  in  a  kind  of  trance.  But  it  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  solo  performance;  and  what  the  symphonic  poem  has  done 
for  it  is  to  find  it  a  place  in  concerted  music. 

But  pleasure  also  comes  to  us  in  another  way.  Most  of  the  really 
good  things  of  life — health,  happiness,  even  virtue —  are  by-products. 
They  come  not  from  an  unknown,  but  from  a  very  well-known  cause, 
though  not  directly.  Beauty  also  is  one  of  these  by-products.  As  in 
a  good  building  beauty  emerges  from  the  fact  that  there  are  thrusts 
to  take  and  that  the  stones  take  them,  so  in  a  good  symphony  moments 
of  beauty  are  collaterally  produced  when  a  figure  or  phrase  or  rhythm 
has  posited  a  certain  tendency,  and  that  tendency  is  met  by  one  of  the 
many  means  of  balance.  The  building  and  the  symphony  are  doing 
their  proper  work  as  architecture  and  music;  they  are  creating  and 
resisting  stresses;  and  beauty,  which  is  a  kind  of  health  or  happiness, 
comes  as  a  reward.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Musical  Form;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  music  of  some,  perhaps  many,  symphonic  poems  is  "self- 
subsistent." 

Reinhold  Gliere's  "Les  Sirenes, "  performed  last  week  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  illustrates  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  symphonic 
poem  as  a  musical  form.  A  strong  composer  can  keep  hold  of  the  thread 
of  his  "symphony"  through  whatever  eccentricities  of  the  "poem," 
just  as  an  able  man  can  keep  grip  on  his  business  in  an  untidy  room.  A 
less  able  man  finds  method  and  order  indispensable;  and  the  weaker 
composer  is  distracted  by  the  many  possibilities  at  his  disposal,  and 
ends  by  saying  nothing  of  any  musical  moment. 
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"lyes  Sirenes"  attempts,  and  successfully,  a  description  of  the  sea. 
There  is  in  the  divided  strings  and  the  cross  rhythms  that  ever-present 
suggestion  of  brine  and  bilge-water  which  gives  its  unique  flavor  to 
Loti's  "P£cheur  d'Islande";  and  the  irregular  climaxes  distributed 
over  this  are  the  very  image  of  those  "  dmes  per  dues"  which  the  Atlantic 
rolls  in  every  third  or  seventh  or  tenth  wave.  The  whole  passage  is 
a  fine  piece  of  "improvisation."  Upon  these  billows  floats  a  ship, — 
so  at  least  we  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  a  theme  which  resembles 
more  and  more,  by  its  transformations,  a  quotation  from  Isolde's  jour- 
ney to  Cornwall;  and  upon  the  fate  of  that  ship,  as  it  draws  near  the 
land,  all  hangs.  Now  are  to  come  those  strains  of  unearthly  beauty 
which  lured  so  many,  and  which  one  man  in  fable — or  is  it  history? — 
alone  resisted.  We  look  for  music  which,  without  necessarily  resem- 
bling, shall  be  as  beautiful  as  the  scene  of  Parsifal  with  the  Flower- 
maidens.  But  we  hear  nothing  for  which  Odysseus  need  have  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  companions  or  have  lashed  himself  to  the  mast.  Yet 
that  was  just  what  the  symphony  should  have  supplied,  because  it  was 
the  one  thing  which  the  poem  could  not  supply.  In  the  distraction  of 
detail  the  music  lost  its  grip  and  cogency,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of 
form  was  denied  it. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Heknina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was. produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
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Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  i,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  ' '  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.     The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  1 8, 1 9 1  3,at  4.30 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


OTTO   URACK 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  'CELLIST 


DR.    KARL    MUCK 


MR.    OTTO    URACK 


Mr.  Otto  Urack,  who  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
took  Dr.  Muck's  place  at  the  January  concert  in  Washington,  is  also  one  of  the  principal 
'cellists  of  the  Orchestra.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Hausmann  of  Berlin,  was  for  several  years 
principal  'cellist  of  the  Royal  Opera  Orchestra  of  Berlin,  and  for  the  last  four  seasons 
has  been  solo  'cellist  in  the  Festival  Orchestra  in  Bayreuth. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Droop's  Music  Store,  1 3th  and  G  Streets 
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that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Bury- 
anth'  "  (act  L,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  LufteRuh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to.  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 


PHILIP  SPOONER 

The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

Concerts,  Recitals,  Musicales.      (Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 
Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent  Washington  Recital  are  given  below: 

EVENING  STAR. —  His  songs  all  won  instant  and  insistent  applause.  His  voice,  which  Is 
true  and  clear,  charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

HERALD. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his 
artistic  program. 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  (Washington  Bureau).— His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his 
splendid  voice.    The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque- spotted." 

In  "GeYard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb ;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.  The  finale  was  gay, 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
any  true  emotional  feeling.  The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.  The  first  movement  was  generally  in  4-4  or 
3-4;  the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;  the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They  were  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  to  which 
trumpets  and  drums  were  added  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.  It  was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added,  and,  less  frequently,  oboes  and  horns.  The  cembalo  was  for 
a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the 
melody  was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in 
the  bass.  The  middle  voices  were  often  not  written  in  the  score. 
The  second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thiids  with  the  first  violin,  and 
the  viola  in  octaves  with  the  bass. 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
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F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak.  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe;  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler.  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 

Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Grunberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.          Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Wanike,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.     ,      Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fosse",  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                            Stumpf 

,K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hiibner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                         Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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The  world's  authorities,  both  musical  and  scientific,  now  pro- 
claim the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  tone  the  most  beautiful  the 
world  has  ever  heard,  while  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System  of  Con- 
struction insures  a  durability  and  permanence  of  tone-quality 
beyond  anything  that  has  ever  before  been  attained,  or  is  possible 
under  any  other  system  of  construction. 


If,  perchance,  you  hold  any  other  piano  in  as  high  estimation 
as  the  Mason  &  Hamlin,  a  visit  to  our  Warerooms  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pianos  themselves  will  convince  you  that  they  are 
absolutely  unequalled. 


Uprights       -  $550  up 

Grands  -  800  up 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE     .      WASHINGTON 

Ninety-seventh  performance  fn  "Washington 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  18 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Sinding Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  21 

I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Vivace;  Piu  moderato. 

IV.  Maestoso. 


Richard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


D 'Albert  .         .        .  Concerto  in  C  major  for  Violoncello,  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderato;  PiO.  moderato;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Allegro;  PItjl  tranquillo. 


Dvorak   .         .         .  "  Carnival,"  Overture  for  full  Orchestra,  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  OTTO  URACK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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always  selling  reliable,  satisfying  merchandise.  Every- 
thing purchased  here  is  warranted. 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  WASHINGTON  FOR 

STEINWAY  and  SONS 

AND  OTHER  LEADING 

PIANOS 


STEINWAY  PIANOLA  PIANOS 
BEHNING  PLAYER-PIANOS  —  AUTOPIANOS 


THE  WELTE  MIGNON 


VICTOR- VICTROLAS 
RECORDS 


MUSIC 


Musical  Instruments  of  every  description 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  minor,  Op.  21        ...        Christian  Sinding 
(Born  at  Kongsberg,  Norway,  on  January  11,  1856;  now  living  at  Christiania.) 

Sinding' s  Symphony  in  D  minor  was  performed  at  Christiania  in 
April,  1890.  It  was  preformed  in  Berlin  under  Mr.  Weingartner's 
direction,  October  18,  1895. 

It  was  performed  in  Chicago  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  as 
early  as  December  9,  1893.  Anton  Seidl  brought  it  out  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  New  York,  February  10,  1894.  It  was  first  played 
in  Boston,  January  7,  1899,  under  Mr.  Gericke's  direction.  It  was 
played  again,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  November  17,  1906. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  in  D  minor,  6-8,  begins  im- 
mediately and  fortissimo  with  the  first  theme  given  to  all  the  strings 
(except  double-basses),  wood- wind,  and  horns,  against '  chords  for 
brass  instruments  and  the  double-basses.  This  theme  is  developed 
elaborately  and  at  considerable  length.  Then  comes  a  transitional 
passage,  in  which  the  strings  foreshadow  the  second  theme  in  fortissimo 
octaves  against  a  persistent  rhythm  of  the  dotted  triplet  (horns). 
The  strings  give  out  the  second  theme,  which  was  generated  by  the 
first,  and  the  first  bassoon  keeps  up  the  characteristic  rhythm.  This 
second  theme  is  also  developed  at  considerable  length.  After  an 
impetuous  climax  it  leads  to  the  free  fantasia,  which  begins  piano  with 
contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  first  theme,  and  then  waxes  in  passion. 
There  is  a  transitional  development,  and  the  second  theme  is  worked 
up  in  a  crescendo.  The  first  theme  enters  in  the  tonic.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  third  section  resembles  closely  that  of    the  first.     The 

Established  1838 

C.   H.   HILDEBRANDT  &  SON 


OLD    VIOLINS 


19  W.  SARATOGA  ST.,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 


second  theme  is  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  dramatic,  and  the  move- 
ment ends  with  a  statement  of  the  first  theme,  but  without  a  sustained 
harmonic  background. 

II.  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4.  This  movement  opens  with  a  sombre 
melody  played  pianissimo  by  all  the  strings  against  a  counter-melody 
for  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn.  After  the  first  two  phrases  the  devel- 
opment goes  along  in  full  harmony.  Phrases  in  the  horn  and  clarinet 
lead  to  a  more  emotional  melody  for  strings  and  wood-wind  over 
syncopated  harmonies  for  horns  and  bassoons.  Soon  the  first  theme 
returns  in  the  strings.  The  clarinet  has  a  new  theme  (F  major)  derived 
from  the  first.  There  is  development  for  fuller  orchestra,  and  the  coda, 
pianissimo,  is  short. 

III.  Vivace,  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  an  enlarged  form  of 
scherzo  and  trio.  The  first  theme  is  given  to  the  violins.  There 
is  a  counter-theme  for  the  horn,  and  the  two  motives  are  worked  out 
in  a  free  fashion  at  some  length.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  appears 
in  the  horns  against  arpeggios  for  the  strings.  This,  too,  is  developed, 
and  the  first  theme,  returning,  brings  an  end  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement.  Trio:  Piu  moderato,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  theme 
is  played  at  first  by  two  horns  in  unison,  afterward  with  a  counter- 
theme  for  the  bassoons.     The  theme  and  the  counter-theme  are  worked 
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A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 

SIXTY  PATRIOTIC  SONGS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS 

Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

For  Medium  Voice 
Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50  postpaid 
In  full  cloth,  gilt         .         .  2.50  postpaid 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  the  remarkable  songs  of  the  people,  which  have 
stirred  nations  to  mighty  deeds  and  voiced  their  love  of  home  and  fatherland. 
Gathered  from  every  country  where  the  popular  voice  has  found  expression 
in  song. 


Press  Notice:  "A  representative  collection  in  which  Mr.  Bantock  has  made 
the  music  heighten  the  sentiment." — Boston  Transcript 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

1110  G  STREET         -         -         WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


out    alternately    and    together.     The    development    of    the    returning 
first  part  is  shortened.     There  is  a  lively  coda. 

IV.  Maestoso,  D  minor,  4-4.  The  first  theme  is  savagely  proclaimed 
by  trombones,  tuba,  and  basses  against  harmonies  for  horns  and  wood- 
wind, with  a  tremolo  in  violins  and  violas.  This  theme  is  elaborately 
developed  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  of  a 
more  frolicsome  character.  The  second  theme  is  almost  a  variant  of 
the  first.  It  enters  in  the  strings,  and  leads  to  an  elaborate  working- 
out.  The  first  theme  undergoes  changes  that  alter  seriously  its  nature. 
There  is  a  regular  third  part,  and  there  is  a  fiery  coda  for  full  orchestra, 
D  major. 


Christian  Sinding  belongs  to  a  family  of  artists:  his  brother  Otto 
is  a  painter,  his  brother  Stefan  is  a  sculptor.  As  a  youth,  Christian 
disliked  the  thought  of  school,  and  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  musician. 
He  studied  the  violin  and  composition  at  Kongsberg,  and  in  1874.  he 
entered  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  where  he  remained  three  years 
With  the  aid  of  a  Royal  scholarship  he  studied  afterward  in  Leipsic, 
Munich,  and  especially  Berlin.  In  1879  a  violin  sonata  by  him  was 
performed,  but  he  burned  it  the  same  year  It  is  said  that  while  at 
Leipsic  a  copyist  asked  more  in  payment  from  him  than  from  his  col- 
leagues,  on    the  ground  that   Sin  ding's  music  had  more  notes     Mr. 


YOUR  BANK  IS  YOUR  MOST 
CONFIDENTIAL  FRIEND 

The  relation  of  a  Bank  to  its  depositors  is  most  confidential  and  based 
upon  implicit  confidence.  When  you  are  thinking  of  a  banking  connection, 
consider  the  prominent  character  and  clientele  of  this  Bank,  with  its  history 
of  twenty-three  years  of  practically  the  same  management. 

Then  think  a  little  further  and  consider  the  standing  of  its  directorate 
and  its  assets  of  $14,000,000,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  largest  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Then  think  of  its  various  kinds  of  Savings  Accounts — its  Trust  Depart- 
ment— its  Safe  Deposit  Department —  and  you  are  bound  to  realize  that  its 
equipment  to  serve  is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Then  the  conclusion:  It  is  the  Bank  for  you,  the  institution  in  which 
you  are  justified  in  placing  your  funds  with  the  satisfaction  that  every  con- 
fidence will  be  sacredly  safeguarded. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Resources,  Capital  and  Reserve, 

$14,000,000  $5,000,000 

CORNER    OF    15th    STREET    AND 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
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Henri  Marteau  told  this  anecdote,  which  he  found  "very  character- 
istic and  most  amusing,"  in  the  Song  Journal  of  November  10,  1895. 
To  Mr.  Marteau,  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  composer,  we  owe 
this  personal  description:  ''Phrenologists  would  surely  find  it  worth 
while"  to  examine  the  formation  of  Mr.  Sinding's  head.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  forehead  as  large  and  as  prominent.  The  physiognomy  gives 
one  the  impression  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  will.  His  clear  eyes 
look  at  one  with  a  gaze  that  is  almost  insupportable.  His  person- 
ality, like  his  music,  produces  at  first  an  unexpected  and  singular 
effect.  He  gains  on  acquaintance,  for  he  is  a  seclusive  man  who  speaks 
freely  only  when  he  knows  his  man  well  and  has  a  sympathetic  regard 
for  him.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  opinions  about  music,  through  an  easily 
understood  feeling  of  delicacy;  but  I  can  say  that  he  is  very  exclu- 
sive, and  for  this  I  congratulate  him.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
a  musician  who  is  so  original,  one  who  consults  his  inspiration  as  his 
only  rule.  I  also  find  it  most  natural  that  in  his  early  works  the 
influence  of  certain  masters,  especially  the  indisputable  influence  of 
Wagner,  is  to  be  perceived.  This  is  always  true  of  the  greatest  gen- 
iuses. He  is  very  Norwegian  in  his  music,  but  less  so  than  Grieg, 
because  his  works  are  of  a  far  broader  conception  and  would  find 
themselves  cramped  in  the  forms  that  are  so  dear  to  Grieg." 


"THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST" 

undoubtedly  applies  to  Storing,  Moving,  or  Shipping 
Household  Effects  if  they  are 
of  any  value. 
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The  list  of  Sinding's  works  includes  a  Symphony  in  D  minor,  "  fipisodes 
Chevaleresques  "  for  orchestra,  Op.  35,  a  "Rondo  Infinito"  for  orches- 
tra, a  pianoforte  concerto,  D-flat,  Op.  6,  two  violin  concertos  (A 
major,  Op.  45,  and  D  major,  Op.  60),  a  suite  for  flute  and  orchestra, 
sonatas  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  pianoforte  quintet  in  E-flat  major, 
Op.  5,  pianoforte  quartet,  string  quartet,  trios,  Op.  23,  Op.  64,  sere- 
nade for  two  violins  and  pianoforte,  suite,  Op.  3,  suite,  Op.  10,  Ro- 
manze,  Op.  30,  variations  in  E-flat  minor  for  two  pianofortes,  Op.  2, 
Romances  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  79,  many  small  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  many  songs,  among  them  the  cycle  "Heimfahrt,"  Op.  80. 
Among  his  latest  publications  are  "Studien  und  Skizzen"  for  piano- 
forte, Op.  82;  three  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  89;  suite 
in  G  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  96;  five  pianoforte  pieces, 
Op.  97;  "Fatum,"  variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  94;  "Nordische  Tanze 
und  Weisen"  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  Op.  98;  sonata  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  in  the  ancient  style,  D  minor,  Op.  99. 

The  sketch  of  Sinding  in  Grove's  "Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians" (revised  edition,  vol.  4,  1908)  is  singularly  inadequate.  There 
is  a  study  of  his  musical  style  in  Walter  Niemann's  "  Die  Musik  Skandi- 
naviens"  (Leipsic,  1906,  pp.  78  and  82). 


* 
*  * 


M  EH  LIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  PIANO  CO.     ,312  Vatsrh^ton,  d.c. 

D.  G.    PFEIFFER,  Manager 
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Miss  Maggie  Teyte 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRIMA  DONNA 


Writes  as  follows 
of  the 


Jtoim&Iamlm 


PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen : 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


PERCY  S.  FOSTER  PIANO  CO. 

1330  G  STREET        -         -         -        WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Sinding's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  Op.  21,  has  been  played  in  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  7,  1899, 
November  17,  1906.  His  "Rondo  Infinite  "  was  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  20,  1909.  The  piano- 
forte quartet  was  first  played  in  Boston  on  November  23,  1891,  at 
a  Kneisel  concert  (Mr.  Busoni,  pianist).  Three  movements  of  an 
orchestral  suite,  "Episodes  Chevaleresques,"  Op.  35,  were  played  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  25,  1905,  and  the  violin  concerto, 
A  major,  was  played  here  by  Mr.  Felix  Winternitz  at  a  Symphony 
concert,  November  18,  1905  and  by  Mr.  Noack,  December  28,  1912. 
The  first  three  movements  of  the  pianoforte  quintet,  Op.  5,  were  played 
at  a  Hoffmann  Quartet  concert,  February  8,  1906  (Miss  Mary  A.  Stowell, 
pianist).  Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  in  a  recital  played  the  pianoforte 
suite  in  E  major,  February  13,  1902,  and  with  Miss  Blanche  Best  the 
variations  in  K-flat  minor  for  two  pianofortes,  January  17,  1903. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

''Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,    "and   was   received   with   great   applause."     (Strauss   was 
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court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  Schwann'  ich  fur  die  Gattung. 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  f'Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 


CYRANO     Opera  in  Four  Acts 

By  WALTER   DAMROSCH 

Book  by  W.  J.  HENDERSON,     after  the  drama  by  edmond  rostand 

Price,  Vocal  Score,  net  $4.00.     Libretto,  net  35  cents 

The  first  performance  of  CYRANO  was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  on  February  27,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  season. 

PRESS   COMMENTS 

"  Unquestionably,  from  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  best  of  the  operas 
by  American  composers  that  have  been  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House."  —  Richard 
Aldrich,  New  York  Times. 

"  A  notable  artistic  achievement  and  one  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  authors  and  the  institu- 
tion which  produced  it."  —  if.  E.  Krehbiel,  New  York  Tribune. 

"  CYRANO  is  a  success.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Damrosch's  opera  will  remain  in  the  regular 
repertoire.''  —  Otto  H.  Kaiin,  Chairman  Metropolitan  Board  of  Directors. 

3  East  43d  Street,  G.  SCHIRMER  (Inc.,)  New  York 


Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben> 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I   may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser;   or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
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foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase 
and  find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,'  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Se villa  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Kdmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says,  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches    him."  * 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections :  ' '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen ' " ;  ' '  The  Countess ' ' ; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world ; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son 
of  the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his 
adversary  kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;   but  it  is  followed  by  the 
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chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period. — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp,, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  B  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Air.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.     The  clarinet  sings  the 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Mr.  Otto  Urack  was  born  in  Berlin,  May  13,  1884,  of  Hungarian 
descent.  He  received  his  musical  education  at  The  Royal  High  School 
of  Music,  Berlin,  where  he  studied  the  violoncello  with  Hausmann, 
chamber  music  with  Joachim,  and  composition  in  the  class  of  Kampf. 
In  1903  Mr.  Urack  became  principal  violoncellist  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  and  held  this  position  nearly  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  did  much  work  in  chamber  music  and  frequently  appeared 
as  a  virtuoso  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Since  1908  he  has 
occupied  the  desk  of  principal  violoncellist  in  the  Festival  Orchestra 
in  Bayreuth. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  Mr.  Urack  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Municipal  Theatre  in  Barmen:  he  produced  there  almost 
all  of  Wagner's  operas  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome,"  "Elektra,"  and 
"Der  Rosencavalier."  His  success  was  such  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  conductor  in  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  He  signed  the  con- 
tract for  five  years,  but  after  a  short  time  decided  to  obtain  his  release 
in  order  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  composed 
an  opera  in  two  acts,  "Signor  Formica,"  which  will  be  produced  this 
season  in  Breslau;  an  operetta,  two  string  quartets,  and  a  number  of 
works  in  smaller  form. 
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Concerto  in  C  major,  Op.  20,  for  Violoncello.    Eugen  d'Albert 

(Born  at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864;   now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Hugo  Becker,  the  celebrated  violon- 
cellist. The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

The  composition  is  in  three  connected  movements. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  2-2.  The  oboe  announces  the  first 
chief  theme  over  arpeggios  for  the  solo  'cello.  The  arpeggios  go  into 
the  orchestra,  and  the  solo  instrument  takes  up  the  theme.  Piu  mo- 
derato, A-flat  major,  3-4.  Horns  have  another  motive,  and  the  solo 
'cello  brings  in  a  new  melody.  An  "Animato,"  in  which  the  virtuoso 
qualities  of  the  'cello  are  displayed,  leads  to  an  Allegro,  C  major,  4-4, 
with  first  theme  for  solo  instrument.  The  full  orchestra  repeats  it. 
The  second  theme  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  F  minor,  3-4. 
A  third  theme  follows,  and  is  given  to  the  solo  'cello.  There  is  a  return 
to  the  opening  cantabile  theme. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme,  given  out 
by  the  full  orchestra,  is  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  solo  'cello. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  6-8.  A  lively  theme  is  worked  up 
alternately  by  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra.     The  pace  grows 
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livelier.  The  solo  'cello  brings  back  reminiscences  of  earlier  portions  of 
the  concerto,  and  finally  the  orchestra  goes  into  the  Allegro  of  the  first 
movement.  The  slow  prelude  returns,  and  a  few  more  measures  of 
the  Allegro  theme  brings  the  end. 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  Alwin  Schroeder,  March  9,  1901. 


il Carnival"*  Overture;  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnetn  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  '  the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease, '  that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  {i.e.,  body)'  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  _  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 


PEABODY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

OF  BALTIMORE  Mt.  Vernon  Place 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

ENDOWED,  the  Conservatory  offers  every  advantage  for  musical 
culture  and  maintains  a  staff  of  60  eminent  European  and  American 
masters,  including 

George  F.  Boyle  Theodore  Hemberger  J.  C.  Van  Hulsteyn 
Ludwig  Breitner     Pietro  Minetti  Emmanuel  Wad 

Adelin  Fermin        Harold  Phillips  Bart  Wirtz 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Teachers'  Certificates.        Catalogues  mailed 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912-1913. 


d 'Albert 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  C  major,  Op.  20 

Bach 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnaval" 

Glazounoff 

Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 

Gluck 

Air  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed  Elena" 

Liszt 

"Mazeppa, "  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  6 

Marcello 

Air,  "II  mio  bel  fuoco" 

Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 
Concerto  in  G  minor  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  25 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter" 

Reger 

Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style,  Op.  123 

Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

Sinding 

Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  1 

Strauss 

Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan" 
Three  songs  with  Orchestra: 

"Morgen" 

"Wiegenlied" 

"Cacilie" 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


Otto  Urack,  March 


Andre  Maquarre,  January 

November 
February 


November 


February 
December 


March 


December 


Elena  Gerhardt,  January 


November 


Elena  Gerhardt,  January 


Fritz  KrEislER,  December 
Max  Pauer,  February 


January 

January 

December 

March 

March 

Elena  Gerhardt,  January 

November 

February 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON   LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Washington  Shop 
1335   G  Street  North  West 


Also 

New  York 

Albany 

Rochester 


COLORADO  BUILDING 
Telephone  Main  3 

Philadelphia  Hartford  Worcester 

Baltimore  .        New  Haven  Newport 

Providence  Bridgeport  Portland 

Boston  Watertown  Lynn 

Cambridge  Springfield  Salem 

Roxbury  Brookline 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON    STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU   CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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NEW    NATIONAL   THEATRE 

1913-1914      .       .      .      Thirty-third  Season 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  AFTERNOON   CONCERTS 

TUESDAYS  AT  4.30 

November  4  December  2  January  6 

February    17  March   17 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS   ALREADY  ENGAGED 

Mr.  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI      Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 
Madame  TERESA  CARRENO 


IMPORTANT  TO   SUBSCRIBERS 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  for  the  season  of  1912-1913  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  retaining  their  seats  for  the  series  of  1913-1914.  Owing  to  the  large 
subscription,  and  in  order  to  make  possible  the  early  allotment  of  seats  to 
many  prospective  patrons  whose  applications  are  now  on  file,  the  Manage- 
ment will  deem  it  a  favor  if  patrons  will  give  notice  this  spring  whether  or  not 
they  intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  season. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON 
GREENE,  2647  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  A.    ELLIS,  Manager. 
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America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Kmil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica" ;  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds: 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L'Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 


PHILIP  SPOONER 

The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

Concerts,  Recitals,  Musicales.     (Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent  Washington  Recital  are  given  below: 

EVENING  STAR. —  His  songs  all  won  instant  and  insistent  applause.    His  voice,  which  Is 
true  and  clear,  charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

HERALD. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his 
artistic  program. 

NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE   (Washington  Bureau).— His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his 
splendid  voice.    The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid* — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

•  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 


CLARA.  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  B  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  mo  to,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

WILSON-GREENE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Thomas  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene,  Principals. 

Complete  Education  in  Music. 
Singing,  Acting,  Piano,  French,  German,  Physical  Culture,  Classic  Dancing, 
Opera,  Oratorio,  Classic  and  Modern  Songs.     Pupils  prepared  for  the 
profession.     A  limited  number  of  young  lady  Dormitory  Pupils. 

Address,  2647  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Telephone  North  2712 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUN6ER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MiSS  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Buildini 


Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Monger 

Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MART  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang*  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3090- It  Back  Bay 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D' Israeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.      Studios  1  S°sto"'  '   Newbury  Street,    Lang  Studio. 

I  New  York,   15  Claremont  Avenue 
Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course    in   Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland.  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
803  Carnegie  Hail,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  ia  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 
Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ARTHUR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST. THOMAS'  CHURCH     (MT?W    WAVfn 
MISHKAN  ISRAEL  f  w  *•  w    HAVHH 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206  West    95th    Street,   New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fkke  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL    CONCERT    ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorised  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  In  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE 


BALTIMORE 


Thirty-second  Season,  J9 J2— J9 J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH   HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

W.  F.  KUNKEL  &  CO. 

119  NORTH  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Vitek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
-Toack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
voessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W, 
Goldstein,  H. 

labenicht.  W. 
riumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Haynes,  E. 

rischer-Zeitz,  H 
joldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Griinberg,  M, 
Gerardi,  A. 

Violas 

7erir,  E. 
jietzen,  A. 

Werner,  H.           Pauer,  0.  H 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W. 

Kluge,  M. 
Forster,  E. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

- 

Violoncellos. 

.Varnke,  H. 
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PROGRAMME 


BischofT    . 


I.  Sehr  schnell  und  feurig. 

II.  Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen. 

III.  Presto;  Ruhig. 

IV.  Allegro  moderato. 


.    Symphony  in  E  major,  Op.  16 


Wagner 


A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  major  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  16. 

Hermann  Bischoff 

(Born  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  January  7,  1868;  now  living  at  Munich.) 

Mr.  BisehofFs  name  does  not  appear  in  the  latest  German  encyclo- 
paedias of  music.  The  composer  was  invited  late  in  1907  to  send  a 
sketch  of  his  life  for  publication  in  the  programme  book  of  January 
4,  1908.     Nothing  has  been  heard  from  him. 

Yet  it  may  here  be  stated  that  in  1887  he  was  a  student  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  took  lessons  of  Jadassohn  in  com- 
position. At  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  as  the  story  goes,  he  heard 
Richard  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
it  that  he  sought  the  composer  out,  and,  while  he  did  not  actually 
take  lessons  in  theory  and  composition  of  him,  he  was  associated  inti- 
mately with  him  for  three  years  in  the  study  of  scores  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  music. 

Among  Bischoff's  chief  works  are:  "Gewittersegen,"  for  tenor  voice, 
organ,  and  orchestra,  Op.  9,  a  composition  to  which  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  marks  was  awarded  by  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein. 
It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  thirty-fifth  convention  of  this 
society,  at  Dortmund,  in  May,  1899.  The  singer  was  Forchhammer. 
The  text  of  this  piece,  which  has  the  sub-title,  "Psalm  zwischen 
Wolken,"  is  by  Richard  Dehmel. 
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"Pan,"  an  idyl  for  orchestra,  Op.  14,  played  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra, 
led  by  Sigismund  von  Hausegger,  and  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
thirty-eighth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Krefeld,  in  June,  1902.  This  idyl  is  a  musical  illustration  of  Turge- 
neff's  prose  poem,  "Les  Nymphes,"  the  thirteenth  of  "Petits  Poemes  en 
Prose"  in  the  edition  entitled  "Souvenirs  d'Bnfance"  and  published 
by  Hetzel  &  Company  in  Paris. 

''Hyacintentraume,"  performed  at  one  of  Nodnagel's  "Novelty" 
concerts  at  Berlin  in  1898. 

"  Tanzlegendchen  "  (Munich,  season  1908-09). 

Six  songs  from  Daumer's  "Hafis"  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  1. 

Five  songs  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantin  Constantinovitsch  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte  (two  volumes),  Op.  2. 

Three  songs  of  K.  F.  Meyer  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  3. 

Songs,  Op.  7,  8,  10. 

"Der  Weiher,"  five  poems  by  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  11. 

Five  songs  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  text  by  Richard  Dehmel, 
Op.  12. 

"25  neue  Weisen  zu  alten  Liedern,"  Op.  15,  for  voice  and  pianoforte; 
"  Or  Chester  lieder, "  among  them  "Bewegter^See"   (1903). 

A  Symphony  No.  2  which  is  said  to  be  less  striking  than  the  first. 


* 
*  * 


The  Symphony  in  K  major  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  forty- 
second  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein,  at  Essen, 
May  24,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  January  4, 
1908,  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  The  symphony  was  played  again  that 
season  in  Boston  (February  29,  1908) .  The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
performed  it  in  Chicago,  November  26,  27,  1909. 

The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  "in  grateful 
veneration,"  and  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double- 
Exquisite   in   its   purity   of   tone,  elasticity  of  touch,  and  artistic  design, 
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has  a  charm  that  appeals  irresistibly  to  all  who  hear  it. 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

(Established  1842) 

9  North  Liberty  Street        -         -         -         BALTIMORE,  MD. 


bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tube,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  no  argument,  no  explanatory  programme,  published  in  the 
score.  For  the  performance  at  Essen  the  composer  wrote  a  statement 
about  his  intentions  and  also  provided  an  analysis. 

"For  some  years  many  composers,"  Bischoff  says,  "have  attached 
importance  to  explicit  explanations  in  programme  books.  My  piece 
has  nothing  to  do  with  'programme  music.'  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  no  music,  as  there  has  been  no  music,  which  is  not  programme 
music  in  one  way  or  another;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  musical  expres- 
sion which  does  not  find  an  analogy  either  in  the  world  of  facts  and 
events,  or  in  that  of  poetic  sentiments  and  sensations.  Not  to  be  out 
of  fashion,  I  therefore  insist  that  my  symphony  presents  throughout 
programme  music.  It  naturally  lays  claim  to  be  shaped  solely  in 
accordance  with  musical  principles. 

"In  my  mind  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  living  a  wild  and 
debauched  life,  becomes  acquainted  with  pure  happiness  when  he  is 
no  longer  worthy  of  it  and  therefore  cannot  possess  it. 

"He  seeks  in  vain  to  find  peace  in  resignation  (second  movement). 
The  ghosts  of  his  misspent  youth  appear  again,  as  Furies  following 
him,  pursuing  him  (third  movement).  Again  appears  that  noble  and 
beautiful  womanly  apparition  (intermediate  passage),*  and  the  voices 
of  darkness,  hushed,  are  quiet.  Love  of  the  pure  woman  delivers  us 
from  the  filth  of  life.  As  one  sees,  this  is  an  old  problem  that  has 
often  been  treated,  that  has  often  been  solved  in  many  ways.  Now 
if  any  one  hearing  the  first  movement  (this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
a  special  programme)  should  see  a  vision  of  dissolute  nights,  of  orgiastic 
masked-balls;    if  he  believes  that  he  hears  passionate  love  murmuring 

*  See  remark  near  the  end  of  the  short  analysis  of  the  symphony. — P.  H. 
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in  gardens  flooded  with  moonlight  and  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
he  will  then  be  conscious  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  composer. 

"And  also  if  the  hearer  has  only  the' idea  of  my  work,  as  the  cloud)' 
and  foaming  must  clears  into  still  and  noble  wine,  I  may  then  believe 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  working  the  poetical  idea  into  that  which 
is  clearly  defined  and  plastic." 


I.  Sehr  schnell  und  feurig  (very  fast  and  in  a  fiery  manner),  K 
major,  6-8.  The  first  chief  theme  is  announced  immediately  fortissimo. 
A  rapid  figure,  12-16,  is  added.  A  third  theme  has  sustained  melody. 
After  a  development  of  this  material  the  thematic  group  is  dismissed 
with  a  fanfare  for  brass.  The  second  chief  motive,  Noch  etwas  breiter 
(still  somewhat  broader)  and  feroce,  B  major,  9-8,  is  announced  by 
oboe  and  violins.  The  theme  of  the  coda,  B  major,  2-4,  is  derived  from 
one  of  Bischoff's  songs,  a  drinking-song.  There  is  an  episode,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  conventional  working-out  section  in  the  old 
symphonic  form.  This  episode  contains  a  melodious  theme  which 
really  belongs  to  the  fourth  movement,  where  it  plays  a  part  of  marked  j 
importance. 

II.  Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen  (very  quietly  and  in  a  sustained  man- 
ner), C  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  a  free  elaboration  of  two  themes, 
the  first  announced  by  the  strings  at  the  beginning,  the  second  by  the 
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wood- wind.  Sections  of  the  first  theme  have  later  in  this  movement 
an  independent  value,  especially  a  quotation  from  one  of  Bischoff'  s 
songs,  "Letzte  Bitte." 

III.  Presto,  B  minor,  3-4.  The  scherzo  is  built  on  three  chief 
themes.  The  first  is  announced  by  violas  and  bassoons;  the  second 
by  flute  and  bassoon;  the  third  is  a  running  chromatic  figure.  The 
theme  of  the  trio,  ruhig  (quiet),  B  major,  is  a  long  melody,  sung  at 
first  by  oboe  and  violins. 

("The  intermediary  passage  between  the  scherzo  and  the  last  move- 
ment is  constructed  from  the  theme  which,  already  appearing  in  the 
first  movement,  becomes  the  second  chief  theme  of  the  finale,  and  also 
from  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement.") 

Bischoff  in  his  analysis  mentions  this  intermediary  passage  between 
the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement.  This  analysis  was  written  by  the 
composer  for  the  first  performance  at  Kssen.  There  is  no  ''interme- 
diary passage"  in  the  published  score  (1906).  The  analysis  was  of 
course  written  before  the  performance.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
whether  this  intermediary  passage  was  cut  out  at  Essen  in  order  to 
shorten  the  performance,  or  was  afterward  omitted  when  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  the  publisher.  The  work  was  first  played  from 
manuscript,  and  Bischoff,  according  to  a  statement  in  Die  Musik  for 
December,  1907,  revised  it  thoroughly. 
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IV.  Allegro  moderate*,  B  major,  4-4.  After  the  chief  theme  (wood- 
wind and  trumpet),  which  has  in  itself  no  definite  tonality,  follows 
immediately  the  "Coda — thought,"  with  a  bass  that  is  of  marked 
importance  in  the  development.  The  second  chief  motive,  the  one  that 
appeared  in  the  first  movement  (and  in  the  intermediary  passage  of 
the  original  version),  is  now  in  A  major  (violins  and  wood- wind).  There 
is  another  theme,  a  subsidiary  of  distinction. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Bulow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Bulow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.     I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."     On  the 
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25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:    "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
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tion  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf',  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";   but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 
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And  Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife: — 

Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentruckter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  f roh  in  meine  Weisen : 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame. 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
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And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  ''Siegfried,"  at  Briinnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation !)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkure."  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh '  meine  Angst ! "  (O  Siegfried !  Siegfried !  see  my  terror !)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first   violins   lead   to    the    " World-treasure "    motive   in  Briinnhilde's 
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speech  to  Siegfried,—" 0  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Kin  herrlich  Gewiisser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  H  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo.    ■ 

The  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February,  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Reimann 
the  music-drama'  "Siegfried"  was  then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin 
critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second  act.  So  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in  1889,  in  which  he 
showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 

A  programme  of  the  Idyl  written  by  Albert  lleintz  was  published 
in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  of  June  18,  1880. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   PASSING   OF   MUSIC. 
(From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  June  15,  191 2.) 

Among  people  curious  about  the  higher  developments  of  music  there 
is  none  more  hopeless  than  the  man  who  constantly  asks  for  a  sign. 
He  is  first  cousin  to  the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  of  the  Script- 
ures. Signs  are  of  use  only  to  him  who  has  the  heart  to  read  them, 
and  is  in  a  sense  independent  of  them.  The  man  who  asks  most 
loudly  for  some  one  to  show  him  the  meaning  of  music  is  usually  the 
man  whom  no  explanation  can  possibly  satisfy.  He  wants  a  trans- 
lation of  the  untranslatable:  without  it  he  proclaims  music  unrelated 
to  life.  Programme-music  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  programme  may  be  like  the  "Innocence"  which  the  ingenuous 
painter  puts  below  a  picture  of  a  child  and  a  woolly  lamb:  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  work  as  art,  and  it  is  apt  to  throw  the  mind  into  the  most 
irrelevant  of  side  issues.  The  programme  seems  to  give  the  picture  its 
message.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  merely  a  cover  for  bad  com- 
position, bad  drawing,  bad  perspective.  If  the  message  of  the  arts 
could  be  put  into  words,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  arts.  Yet  the 
Philistine  persists  in  his  demand  that  art  should  be  tied  up  in  some 
kind  of  way  to  a  verbal  explanation.  He  wants,  he  will  tell  you,  art 
that  reflects  life:  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  art  as  a  part  of  life, — a  con- 
tribution as  well  as  a  reflection. 

Art,  of  course,  may  be  used  to  reinforce  and  illumine  ideas  expressed 
in  words.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  it  should  be  good  art  judged 
by  the  laws  of  its  medium.  Afterwards  many  things  may  be  added  to 
it.  In  a  recent  article  on  "Browning  and  Music"  I  tried  to  show  the 
poet's  general  attitude  to  music  and  his  use  of  music  to  illustrate  his 
views  on  the  meaning  and  end  of  existence.  His  actual  philosophy  of 
music  is  found  most  clearly  set  forth  in  "Charles  Avison,"  which  con- 
siderations of  space  compelled  me  to  mention  merely  in  passing.  One 
may  commend  it  here  to  the  type  of  inquirer  I  have  been  discussing. 
The  poem  seems  to  be  little  read.  It  is  not  found  in  the  popular  books 
of  selections  by  which  Browning  is  now  mostly  known,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  special  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  numberless 
Browning  essays.  It,  however,  contains  one  of  the  most  convincing 
philosophies  of  music.  Browning  claims  that  there  is  no  truer  truth 
obtainable  by  man  than  comes  of  music.  He  illustrates  life  as  a  gulf 
which  the  worker  overarches  by  laying  "stone  by  stone  until  a  floor 
compact  proves  our  bridged  causeway."  So  works  mind, — "by  stress  of 
faculty,  with  loose  facts,  more  or  less,  builds  up  our  solid  knowledge." 
Beneath  is  an  element  the  mind  may  hide,  but  cannot  tame: — 
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Soul,  the  unsounded  sea — whose  lift  of  surge 

Spite  of  all  superstructure,  lets  emerge 

In  flower  and  foam,  feeling  from  out  the  deeps 

Mind  arrogates  no  mastery  upon — 

Distinct  indisputably. 

Mind's  processes  may  be  followed  from  the  first  prod  of  pickaxe 
at  the  base  of  the  unquarried  mountain,  but  no  one  can  trace  the 
source  of  the  founts  of  the  soul.  Browning  sees  in  the  very  sway  and 
roll  of  the  soul's  sea  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  stability  of  the  mind 
above,  to  show  how  we  feel,  hard  and  fast  as  what  we  know;  and  here 
we  have  music's  mission  and  significance.  Music  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  soul.  Only  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  her  want  her  message 
in  the  stone  and  lime  of  the  mind. 

Music's  mission  is  the  mission  of  all  the  arts,  but  none  has  music's 

success, — a  success  that,  as  Browning  will  show,  is  not  altogether  free 

from  failure.     Each  art  strains  to  capture  the  soul's  evanescent  moods, 

the  poet  with  his  word-mesh,  the  painter  with  his  "sure  and  swift 

color-and-line-throw."     So    the    poet's    page    still    holds    "Helena    at 

gaze  from  topmost  Troy";   the  painter's  fresco  still  shows  Eve  taking 

the  life-spark  from  the  hand  of  God. 

.  .  .  Outdo 
Both  of  them,  Music!     Dredging  deeper  yet, 
Drag  into  day — by  sound,  thy  master  net — 
The  abysmal  bottom-growth,  ambiguous  thing 
Unbroken  of  a  branch,  palpitating 
With  limbs'  play  and  life's  semblance !     There  it  lies, 
Marvel  and  mysteries,  of  mysteries 
And  marvels,  most  to  love  and  laud  thee  for! 

Angelo's  Eve  and  Homer's  Helena  are  there  for  all  time.  Music 
must  always  take  up  her  task  anew.  The  passions  disappear  like 
phantoms  with  one  composer;  with  another  they  come  back  "full 
blooded  with  new  crimson  of  broad  day."  The  last  of  Handel  is  the 
beginning  of  Gluck.  Avison's  music  was  once  as  fresh  as  Wagner's, 
but  nothing  can  make  it  the  voice  of  passion  for  ears  differently  attuned. 
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Browning  sees  a  great  wonder  in  the  fact  that  old  music  by  a  few  changes 
of  harmony,  modulation,  and  scoring  may  leap  again  into  life;  Avison's 
Grand  March,  that  "timed  in  Georgian  years  the  step  precise  of  British 
Grenadiers,"  may,  so  treated,  become  "Titanic  striving  towards 
Olympus."  But  he  is  not  very  happy  here.  In  practical  experience 
there  is  nothing  more  objectionable  than  old  music  brought  up  to  date. 
Browning  also  over-emphasizes  the  passing  of  music.  Avison  is  dead, 
but  Bach,  older  than  Avison,  still  lives,  and,  one  might  say,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  Handel  has  a  thousand  admirers  to-day 
for  every  ten  he  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  we  have  lost  the  clew  to  the  moods  of  much  of  the  older 
music.  Even  Bach  has  moments  when  he  is  speaking  for  his  time  and 
not  for  all  time.  It  may  be  true  that  nothing  born  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  that  music,  more  than  the  other  arts,  needs  a  continually  new  ex- 
pression. Certainly,  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  which  made  the  soul 
of  Aristotle  enthusiastic,  means  almost  nothing  to  us,  while  Greek 
sculpture  and  literature  speak  with  unabated  power.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  music  is  a  very  young  art.  She  began  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  Beethovens  were 
impossible  with  the  imperfect  musical  scales  of  the  Greeks,  and  com- 
parisons between  Greek  music  and  literature  lead  nowhere.  If  Plato 
wrote  in  praise  of  music,  the  "C  minor  symphony"  was  altogether 
beyond  his  ken.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  time  when  the  music  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  will  be  merely  incomprehensible  sound 
with  no  hint  of  the  deep  currents  that  once  were  its  life.  One  may 
agree,  however,  with  Browning  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  he  writes. 
If  "Music's  throne  seats  somebody  whom  somebody  unseats, "  the  same 
is  true  of  everything. 

It  is  curious  that  Browning,  whom  religion  has  to  some  extent  ap- 
propriated, says  nothing  in  "Charles  Avison"  about  the  part  that 
religion  plays  in  revealing  the  currents  of  soul  beneath  the  bridge  of  the 
mind.  What  he  writes  of  truths  which  escape  "Time's  insufficient 
garniture"  might  well  be  applied  to  creeds.  If  the  poet  sees  change 
in  all  things,  he  has  never  any  fear  that  truth  will  not  escape  from  the 
husks  that  from  time  to  time  enclose  it.  Indeed,  he  goes  further,  and 
sees  in  the  husks  "new  truth's  corolla-safeguard."  So  all's  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  worlds.  Having  assured  us  of  truth's  victory  through 
all  passing  shows,  Browning  ends  "Charles  Avison"  with  a  characteristic 
burst  of  optimistic  exhortation.  We  are  told  to  blare  it  forth,  bold 
C  major,  and  lift  our  brows!  England  should  go  forward  to  a  great 
march-motive, — "that's  truth  which  endures  resetting."  Made  a  noise 
in  any  case.  "What's  silence  but  despair  of  making  sound  match 
gladness."  With  curious  inconsistency  the  poet  turns  to  the  past  to 
cry,  "Give  me  some  great,  glad  'subject'  glorious  Bach."  Bach  is 
the  founder  of  modern  music,  and,  if  the  founder  still  holds  the  keys 
of  gladness,  it  seems  premature  to  talk  of  music's  passing  in  any  very 
immediate  sense.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  critics  who  question 
the  quality  of  Browning's  optimism  have  ever  used  a  weapon  to  their 
hand  in  the  "Grand  March  in  C  major,"  printed  at  the  end  of  "Charles 
Avison."  Is  it  put  into  type  that  we  may  catch  its  mood  and  measure 
for  a  brave  stepping  onwards?  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
so-called  "March"  is  in  three-four  time  and  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  Minuet!  R.  T. 
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THE   BOON   OF   INTOLERANCE. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  7,  1912.) 

Tuesday  night  at  Queen's  Hall  presented  us  with  a  real  musical  event 
of  a  kind  which  we  get  too  rarely  in  this  country.  The  account  of  the 
Promenade  Concert  which  we  published  on  Wednesday  described  Herr 
Alfred*  Schonberg's  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  as  "an  essay  in  disso- 
nance," but  their  production  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  his  orchestra  was 
not  the  event  to  which  we  allude.  _  We  have  heard  many  essays  in 
dissonance,  and  are  likely  to  hear  many  more  before  we  arrive  at  any 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  dissonance  and  its  place  in  the  musical 
campaign  of  our  time.  Herr  Schonberg's  essays  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  clearing  the  line  of  march,  they  may  represent  the  capture  of 
an  outpost  which  makes  possible  the  decisive  battle;  but,  until  the 
decisive  battle  is  a  matter  of  history,  one  cannot  gauge  the  strategic  value 
of  the  outpost  with  certainty.  So  it  was  suggested  that  both  the  hisses 
and  applause  which  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  claimed  too 
much  by  professing  a  faith  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  Never- 
theless, the  hisses  and  the  applause  were  the  event  of  the  evening,  for 
they  showed  that  the  audience  at  Queen's  Hall  is  really  interested  in 
the  upshot  of  the  campaign,  and  is  prepared  to  risk  that  most  treasured 
possession,  a  reputation,  in  supporting  it  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  signs  of  the  feeble  pulse  with  which  the 
musical  life  of  London  usually  beats  is  the  meek  acceptance  of  every- 
thing which  is  offered.  Applause  in  the  concert-room  and  the  opera- 
house  is  as  much  a  social  convention  as  was  the  frigid  "Thank  you" 
of  the  mid- Victorian  hostess  after  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  or  "I'm  a 
Roamer."  It  does  not  pretend  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  perform- 
ance or  the  composition:  it  merely  recognizes  that  something  has  been 
offered  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company  which  requires  civil  ac- 
knowledgment. That  is  why  at  Queen's  Hall  we  so  often  get  vociferous 
applause  at  the  end  of  a  mediocre  solo  performance,  a  song  or  a  concerto, 

*  Schonberg's  Christian  name  is  Arnold. — Ed. 
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which  seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  response  which  the  symphony 
or  the  overture,  probably  much  better  played,  aroused.  It  comes 
merely  from  the  feeling,  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  solo  performance  en- 
tailed a  greater  personal  effort,  and  therefore  demands  a  greater  personal 
response.  It  corresponds  precisely  to  the  convention  of  the  mid- Vic- 
torian drawing-room  which  allowed  conversation  during  instrumental 
music,  but  not  during  a  song.  The  furthest  point  in  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  commonly  reached  by  a  London  audience  is  the  tacit  refusal 
to  go  a  second  time  to  hear  a  work  which  was  not  enjoyed  the  first  time, 
and  so  such  a  work  has  to  be  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  repertory. 

Part  of  the  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  we  have  been  too 
much  flooded  with  stories  of  the  intolerance  of  other  people,  and  their 
absurdly  wrong  judgments  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  Just  as  pro- 
fessed critics  in  the  press  are  intimidated  by  the  thought  of  what  their 
predecessors  said  about  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  Brahms,  so  the 
larger  body  of  audiences  (every  member  of  whom  ought  to  be  a  critic  if 
he  is  to  justify  his  presence  in  the  concert-room  or  the  opera-house) 
tremble  when  they  remember  the  conflict  which  raged  over  Brahms 's  first 
Symphony,  the  hounding  of  "Tannhauser"  off  the  stage  of  Paris,  and, 
more  recently,  the  curious  fact  that  one  of  Puccini's  most  popular  operas, 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  was  literally  howled  down  in  Milan,  the  very 
centre  of  Italian  opera.  We  aspire  to  be  musical,  and  not  only  that,  but 
unfortunately  we  aspire  to  be  thought  musical  and  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  latter  as  of  first  importance.  Where  that  is  the  end  in  view,  the 
first  object  must  be  not  to  appear  ridiculous, — a  consideration  which  leads 
to  good  manners,  in  short  to  the  polite  "Thank  you,  "  but  no  further. 

There  is  also  in  this  fearfulness  the  element  of  self-importance  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  the  bad  critic.  It  supposes  that  we  have  really  the 
power  of  life  and  death  through  the  turn  of  a  thumb.  The  latter  power 
seems  too  terrible  to  be  exercised.  Happily,  however,  the  critic,  whether 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  newspaper  article  or  by  the  less  articulate  proc- 
esses of  hissing  and  clapping,  has  not  the  smallest  power  to  affect  the 
life  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  his  own  artistic  life  which  is  at  stake,  and  it 
is  for  the  better  cultivation  of  this  that  he  exercises  his  function  of  criti- 
cism.    When  he  makes  a  wrong  judgment,  he  necessarily  impedes  his 
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own  progress;  he  will  have  at  some  future  time  to  return  upon  his  steps 
and  make  up  the  ground  he  has  lost,  but  the  exercise  is  healthy  and 
every  step  of  the  road  is  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  com- 
mits himself  to  no  judgment  at  all,  he  stops  dead,  and  with  each  stop  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  overcome  his  inertia  and  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
So  we  may  believe  that  even  in  the  most  perverse  artistic  judgments 
those  who  gave  vent  to  them  were  struggling  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  the  only  way  they  saw  open  to  them  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  the  places  where  such  judgments  have  been  most 
uncompromisingly  proclaimed  have  been  the  centres  where  artistic 
judgment  has  made  the  bravest  progress. 

In  this  country  especially,  where  ideas  about  art,  and  about  music  in 
particular,  are  still  in  an  embryonic  state,  it  is  more  important  to  get 
people  to  exercise  judgment  and  to  express  an  opinion  than  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  a  right  one.  That  comes  at  an  alto- 
gether later  stage.  In  Germany,  for  example,  where  sharp  conflict  of 
artistic  opinion  is  the  rule,  it  is  apt  to  become  futile  because  it  is 
governed  not  by  the  exercise  of  individual  perception,  but  by  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  party  politics.  It  was  so  in  the  Vienna  of  Brahms's 
day,  wheri  even  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Hugo  Wolf  could  find 
offence  in  an  appreciative  article  which  saw  a  connection  between 
his  work  and  Brahms's.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  the  hero  of  the 
opposite  camp,  and  the  critic  ought  to  have  known  the  rules  of 
the  game  better  than  to  express  an  opinion  which  cut  across  the 
divisions  of  party.  But  in  England  we  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  have  musical  party  politics  at  all,  and  our  field  is  all  the  clearer  on 
that  account.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  an  audience  at  Queen's  Hall 
divided  between  hisses  and  applause  could  only  mean  that  one  section 
thought  that  Herr  Schonberg's  work  was  not  music  at  all,  while  the 
others  thought  that  it  was.  Even  from  the  merely  practical  point  of 
view  it  was  much  better  that  both  should  express  themselves;  for  in  such 
circumstances  sportsmanship  itself  demands  that  the  work  should  be 
given  another  chance. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  encourage  the  frank  expression  of  crude 
opinion  is  rather  hard  on  the  artist.  A  generation  ago  official  criticism, 
at  any  rate  that  section  of  it  which  finds  expression  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles, was  intolerant  enough.  Do  we  want  that  attitude  revived  in  the 
voice  of  a  larger  public?  The  answer  is  that  that  attitude  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  a  large  public,  because  the  intolerance  that  marked  it  was 
founded  upon  technicalities  and  shibboleths  of  which  the  wider  public 
remains  ignorant.  If  popular  concerts  such  as  the  Promenades  are  of 
any  value,  it  is  because  they  are  creating  a  public  with  a  taste  of  its  own 
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founded  on  experience ;  and  this  taste  can  be  best  advanced  by  a  simple 
expression  of  opinion.  In  the  course  of  formation  this  public  opinion 
might  condemn  really  great  art,  which  would  be  a  pity  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  public.  The  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  artist  would  be 
nothing  but  a  very  small  penalty  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  great 
artist.  Moreover,  the  artist  would  have  the  compensation  of  knowing 
when  he  had  really  touched  his  audience  deeply,  and  be  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  accepting  the  polite  "Thank  you' '  from  those  who  have  no 
ears  to  hear. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Tudwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  .on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
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worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Lufte  Run"'  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  -with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
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Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  admass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
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there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  " Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was*  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahn's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  * 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  ot 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March 
1907)..  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"I^es  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "Li 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettre  sur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tres  flatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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W.  F.  KUNKEL  &  CO. 
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Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4 

AT  8.  J  5 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Schumann       .         .         .         .         .         Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Brahms  .         .  .         .  Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  77.     (Cadenza  by  Joachim) 
I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 

Beethoven        ....  Overture,  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

will  last- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE   WAREROOMS 

Park  Avenue,  corner  Fayette  Street 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812,  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 1 8 12."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5:  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

•Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Guisbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "Redoutensaal"  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated  that 
the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  18 13)  was  again 
heartily  applauded,  and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.  "All  were  in 
anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major,  3-4),  the 
latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;  but  this  expectation  after  one 
hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which  the  work  received 
was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a  work  that  pleases  uni- 
versally is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  symphony  did  not  make,  as 
the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes  the  peculiar  genius  which 
always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major,  and  partly  in  the  satiety 
that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent, whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in 
future  should  be  given  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  its  favorable 
reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
"a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the 
Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most 
excellent." 

We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 
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It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  1812,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  L,inz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was 
founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to 
Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  v°l-  m-  PP-  219-222),  and  he 
drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  18 17 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  18 12,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the  end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly 
evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  181 7." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
I  Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
[preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised, 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth  notes   is   heard   almost   throughout   the   movement,   of   which 
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Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  neither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaven 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 
concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides," 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

* 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
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)hrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
heme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
>ersistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
he  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
rind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
upted  by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
ti  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
s  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
lifference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
>f  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  fre  to  the 
econd  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
or  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
>n  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
t  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
nent  ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
:hanges  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
ymphony  in  18 14. 


* 


The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
horter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
ick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  " Pastoral"  Symphony 
vas  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
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exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  UlibischefT  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischeff's  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  181 2. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 
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)VKRTURB  TO  THE  OPERA   "  GENOVEVA,"   Op.   8 1    .    ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;    died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
ragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
ormed  for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
vere  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
ilso  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
;he  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
ime. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
rom  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
[850,  at  a  "reception  concert"  *  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
luctor;   at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
)f  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
^riepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.     Schumann  himself 

*  The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs — "Widmung" 
[sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
ind  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her;  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing,  and 
she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave  her, 
till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.     Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him  that 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploraiion." 
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the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo  says 
they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he  tells 
him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the  door, 
hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is  at  Stras- 
bourg; that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess,  and  is  going 
to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him.  Then  Golo 
summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into  Genoveva's 
room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo  puts  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.     Genoveva  is  led  to  prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells  him 
of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go  into 
the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass>  in 
which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
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ment  of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage- work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Millan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.     Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
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Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted: 

*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opeYa-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Mar£chal  as  Genevieve,  L£once  as  Sifroid,  Desire*  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo ;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel ;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet — 
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Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  fa  cons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apr&s  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aim6e  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecyuer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aimee  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 


Mr.  Fritz  KrkislKr  was  born  in  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.     He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.     Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.     He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a-jour- 
neying.     He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"    Kreisler   then   played   Mendelssohn's   Concerto,   and   Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.     The  boy  in  company  with  Mr. 
Rosenthal  gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall,  December  17,  18,  19.     He 
returned  to  Paris,  studied  again  with  Masssart  and  with  Godard  and 
Delibes.     He  lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  military 
service,  and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.     He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston, 
December  18,  at  Steinert  Hall.     (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12, 
26,  March  2,  5,  16,  1901.)     His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Concert  was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo.    He  went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia, 
returned  to  this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
23,  25,  February  1,  11,  1902.     He  played  Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor 
("Scena  Cantante")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  15, 
1902.     He  returned  to  this  country  in  1904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston, 
January  10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.     He  played  Brahms's 
Concerto  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  11  of  that 
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year.  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  n,  19,  1907.  On 
November  30,  1907,  he  played  Lalo's  Spanish  Symphony  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall.  On  December 
15,  1907,  he  gave  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  on  February  1,  1908, 
in  Jordan  Hall.  He  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Jordan  Hall,  October 
25,  November  15,  1909;  February  24,  19 10.  On  April  9,  19 10,  he 
played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  77   .    .    .    Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  concerto  was  written  for  Josef  Joachim,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
first  played  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  Leipsic,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  Franz  Kneisel  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7,  1889,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  played  a  cadenza 
of  his  own  composition.  It  has  since  then  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs by  Messrs.  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891)  and  Kneisel  (April  15, 
1893,  February  13,  1897,  with  a  cadenza  by  Charles  Martin  Loefner, 
and  at  the  concert  in  memory  of  Governor  Wolcott,  December  29, 
1900);  by  Miss  MacCarthy,  November  15,  1902,  December  19,  1903; 
by  Mr.  Kreisler,  March  11,  1905;  by  Mr.  Heermann,  November  25, 
1905;  by  Mr.  Wendling,  October  26,  1907;  by  Mr.  Berber,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1910. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Hanslick  once  said  that  this  work  was  ' '  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Joachim  and  Brahms."  A  prominent  Leipsic  critic, 
friendly  disposed  toward  both  composer  and  violinist,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  that  Joachim  too  evidently  had  great 
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difficulty  in  playing  the  concerto.     Marcella  Sembrich  sang  at  the  same 
concert. 

The  composition  is  fairly  orthodox  in  form.  The  three  movements 
are  separate,  and  the  traditional  tuttis,  soli,  cadenzas,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  as  in  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  first 
movement  the  long  solo  cadenza  precedes  the  taking  up  of  the  first  theme 
by  the  violin.  The  modernity  is  in  the  prevailing  spirit  and  in  the 
details.     Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  work  for  objective  virtuoso  display. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4,  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  character,  is  proclaimed  by  violas, 
'cellos,  bassoons,  and  horns;  and  the  development  is  carried  on  by  the 
full  orchestra  in  harmony.  In  the  course  of  the  introduction  this 
theme  is  pushed  aside  by  other  motives;  and  it  first  becomes  again 
prominent  through  wood-wind  and  strings  in  the  highly  developed  in- 
troductory cadenza  of  the  solo  violin.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  for  some  time  the  orchestra  carries 
it  on  alone;  then  the  working-out  is  continued  between  orchestra  and 
violin.  In  the  coda,  after  the  orchestral  fury,  Brahms  has  given  op- 
portunity for  the  violinist  to  introduce  an  unaccompanied  cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
serenade  movement.  It  may  be  called  a  romanza.  The  chief  song  is 
played  first  by  the  oboe,  which  is  accompanied  by  wind  instruments; 
then  it  is  played  in  changed  form  by  the  violin,  which  also  plays  a 
more  emotional  second  theme,  and  ornaments  it  in  the  development. 
After  frequent  modulations  in  the  development  of  the  second  theme 
there  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  theme,  which  is  sung  by  the 
solo  violin. 

The  Finale,  a  rondo  in  D  major,  2-4,  is  built  on  three  themes.  There 
is  brilliant  work  for  the  solo  violin, — double-stopping,  florid  running 
passages,  arpeggios,  technical  demands  on  the  player. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY  YEARS   OF  THE  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  1,  19 12.) 

BY   RICHARD   WHITE ING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.  'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
King  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.  Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 
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"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 

No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes 
One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic — told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 

If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Quaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.  Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.  "The 
Drummer  Bov  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Minstrel'  Boy,"  "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"O  comrades!   comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo!" 
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They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
of  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 
gin. 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 
smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Covent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitse." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.  It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.  But  Evans's  had  to  die, 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.  Mr.  Morton 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.  It  was  a  great 
sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.  They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level.  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.     If  he  drank  with 
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you,  you  were  entitled  to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world:  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 


TRUTH   OF  MOOD. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  21,  19 12.) 

All  who' go  to  concerts  have  felt  at  some  time  or  other  the  desire  to 
understand  more,  and  the  regret  that  they  are  able  to  put  so  little 
of  what  they  do  understand  into  words.  And  their  underlying  feeling 
is  that,  if  it  could  be  put  into  words,  they  would  understand  it.  But 
this  is  not  at  all  clear:  indeed,  it  is  definitely  not  so.  For  behind  any- 
thing that  words  can,  by  metaphor  or  suggestion,  be  made  to  say,  all 
who  hear  music,  and  not  the  unlearned  only,  are  in  this  predicament, 
— that  they  must  force  their  minds  up  to  understanding  the  tones  them- 
selves. They  must  throw  themselves  trustfully  upon  the  stream  of 
tone  and  let  it  carry  them  where  it  will.  In  spite  of  all  that  analogy 
can  do,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is,  for  one  who  can  both  hear  and  see, 
not  "like  red,"  but  both  more  and  less  than  that;  and  Tennyson's 
"pink  of  the  violins"  hints  at  a  part  only  of  our  pleasure  in  hearing 
them.  There  always  comes  a  point  in  music,  as  in  everything  that  is 
worth  giving  the  whole  heart  to,  where  comparison  and  analogy  fail, 
and  where  explanations  go  limping  like  that  of  the  Carmelite  prior, — 
"Man's  soul,  and  it's  a  fire,  smoke  .  .  .  no,  it's  not  .  .  .  It's  vapor  done 
up  like  a  new-born  babe — (In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves  your 
mouth).  It's  .  .  .  well,  what  matters  talking,  it's  the  soul."  As,  in 
our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  the  character  behind  it  often  convey 
more  than  the  actual  word,  so  in  music,  beyond  the  accidence  and 
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syntax  which  we  may  not  understand  and  the  vocabulary  with  which 
we  may  not  be  familiar,  there  is,  with  the  great  composers,  a  fine  temper, 
a  stern  adjustment  of  means  to  end,  a  consistency  of  purpose,  which 
counts  for  more  than  all  the  technicalities,  and  which  we  may  perhaps 
best  summarize  in  the  expression,  "truth  of  mood." 

To  take  only  familiar  instances,  the  Egmont  overture,  the  Hebrides 
overture,  and  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony 
are  fine  examples  of  this.  One  with  great  skill  of  words  might  convey 
the  shade  of  difference  in  the  moods  of  these  three,  though,  as  Men- 
delssohn said,  words  may  mean  many  things,  but  tones  only  one.  But, 
if  he  could,  it  would  not  help  us.  What  we  want  is  to  get  hold  of  each, 
of  these  moods  as  what  it  is,  as  typical,  as  a  touchstone  for  other  music, 
and  by  gradual  increase  of  our  store  of  such  to  build  up  a  musical  judg- 
ment. "It  makes  me  think  of  the  Eroica"  is  a  better  musical  criticism 
than  a  whole  string  of  chosen  epithets. 

What  we  require  ultimately  of  a  composer  is  that  he  should  be, 
musically,  of  a  fine  character;  that  he  should  resist  temptations,  should 
have  a  set  purpose,  and  should  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  He  may 
be  as  versatile  or  catholic,  or  universal,  as  he  can,  but  we  must  feel  when 
he  is  saying  a  thing  that  he  means  it.  Judged  by  this  test,  the  great 
names  stand  pretty  much  where  they  have  always  stood,  while  of  the 
minor  prophets  a  few,  such  as  Sebastian  Wesley  and  Robert  Franz, 
rise  above  the  place  that  has  generally  been  accorded  to  them,  and 
others,  such  as  Berlioz,  fall  a  little  below  it. 

Of  the  instances  given  just  now  one  has  no  label.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  think  of  giving  a  name  or  a  nickname  to  that  or  the  other  great 
G  minor  as  to  the  songs  or  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  The  name 
Egmont  characterizes  the  music  for  those  who  know  the  play,  and  the 
name  Hebrides,  short  of  being  actually  descriptive,  suggests  a  good 
deal  of  the  nature  of  the  music, — as  a  man  might  draw  a  beautiful 
woman  and  name  his  picture  "Fruit,  Flower,  and  Thorn."  The 
practice  of  naming  songs  or  pieces  of  music  is  of  every  place  and  time: 
from  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  Hindus  who  draw  pictures 
of  their  tunes,  from  the  Greek  "chariot-tune"  and  the  Mastersingers' 
" Notepaper-mode "  or  "Cyclamen  tone,"  to  Jannequin's  "La  Guerre" 
or  Richard  Strauss' s  "Don  Quixote"  there  has  been  a  constant  impulse 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  put  the  listener  under  the  influence 
of  the  mood  which  possessed  him,  or,  as  Beethoven  said,  of  the  picture 
to  which  he  worked.  Indeed,  if  for  "truth  of  mood"  we  substitute 
"purity  of  mode,"  we  have  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  early  music;  for 
it  reminds  us  that  these  men,  speaking  in  an  idiom  which  we  have  now 
forgotten,  worked  in  a  certain  temper  and  for  a  named  purpose. 

In  the  light  of  these  few  remarks  we  propose  to  examine  some  of  the 
musical  events  of  the  last  fortnight.  An  English  musician  of  the 
front  rank  said,  after  hearing  Arnold  Schonberg's  Five  Orchestral  Pieces, 
that,  as  he  did  not  expect  to  live  fifty  years  more,  he  could  never  hope 
to  understand  them,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  consistent,  meaning 
that  the  composer  never  once  weakly  dropped  into  consonance  as  we 
know  it,  but  kept  consistently  at  his  selected  level.  The  composer 
has  not  labelled  the  mood  of  his  music,  and  we  should  perhaps,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  have  been  none  the  wiser  if  he  had;  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  if  he  has  force  of  musical  character  enough  to 
drive  his  idea  through  or  whether  he  has  got  hold  only  of  a  portion  of 
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the  truth  which  a  greater  man  will  one  day  clinch.  But  at  least  he 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Two  other  compositions  have  been  labelled.  One  is  called  "The 
Gypsies";*  the  other,  "The  Crown  of  India." f  As  the  former  is  an 
opera  and  the  latter  founded  on  a  masque,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  label  had  been  supplied.  But  "programme" 
works  inside  "mood":  that  settles  the  details,  this  the  principles. 
When  we  listen  to  "The  Gypsies,"  then,  we  are  to  hold  before  our  minds 
not  the  meagre  facts  of  an  inadequate  plot  or  the  halting  phrases  of 
a  book,  nor  are  we  to  argue  for  ourselves  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
life  bounded  by  convention  is  better  or  worse  than  one  of  freedom 
from  restraint,  but  to  get,  through  the  music,  the  feeling  which  em- 
bodies itself  in  such  a  life  and  which  actuates  those  who  live  it.  In 
his  music,  not  perhaps  very  learned  nor  always  free  from  tautology 
and  bathos,  but  sticking  throughout  firmly  to  the  point,  Leoncavallo 
has  managed  to  portray  that  mood  of  liberty  which  is  not  quite  license, 
and  to  make  one  feel  what  it  would  be  to  be  a  gypsy. 

Taking  Elgar's  "  Crown  of  India"  suite  as  it  now  stands, — as  a  volume 
of  republished  essays, — we  ask  ourselves  the  same  question,  What 
is  its  mood?  "I  do  not  know  the  modes,"  says  Socrates,  "but  leave 
me  one  which  will  imitate  the  tones  and  accents  of  a  brave  man  enduring 
danger  or  distress,  fighting  with  constancy  against  fortune;  and  also 
one  fitted  for  the  work  of  peace,  for  prayer  heard  by  the  gods,  for  the 
successful  persuasion  or  exhortation  of  men,  and  generally  for  the 
sober  enjoyment  of  ease  and  prosperity."  "India"  seems  to  mean 
the  life  as  it  is  lived  by  the  people  who  have  been  born  in  that  land, 
and  "Crown"  those  feelings  of  pride  or  affection  with  which  an  English- 
man may  regard  his  connection  with  that  people.  The  latter  of  these 
is  more  or  less  the  mood  of  Egmont,  the  former  that  of  Mozart's  G 
minor  quintet.  An  Indian  is  absorbed  in  a  contemplative  view  01 
all  time  and  all  existence.  The  things  of  this  life  about  which  Westerns 
especially  busy  themselves  are  to  him  "illusion."  There  may  be  such 
things  as  causes  and  effects,  precedence  and  subsequence,  but  to  him 
the  present  is  the  past  and  the  future,  too.  Music  that  should  depict 
his  outlook  on  life  must  take  account  of  this. 

But  here  in  this  suite  were  positive,  almost  dogmatic  rhythms; 
logical,    compelling  harmonies;    barbaric  splendor  in  the  brass   and 

*  Leoncavallo's  latest  opera,  "Zingari,"  was  produced  at  the  Hippodrome,  London,  September  16,  1912. 
The  composer  wrote  it  for  the  Hippodrome,  and  conducted  the  performances.  The  libretto  is  based  on  a  short 
story  by  Pushkin.     The  chief  singers  were  Rinaldi  Pavoni,  Egidio  Cunego,  and  E.  Caronna. — P.  H. 

tElgar's  suite,  "The  Crown  of  India,"  was  produced  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  September  17,  1912.  The 
Masque  from  which  this  suite  was  derived  was  performed  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  last  spring. — P.  H. 
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definite  statements  of  all  sorts  on  the  drums  and  elsewhere.  How 
unlike  all  this  to  his  fairy  tale  existence !  Or,  if  the  pride  of  Englishmen 
was  to  be  depicted,  where  was  the  stern  grip  in  which  an  Englishman 
holds  his  destiny  and  that  of  others;  the  endurance  and  determination 
never  to  say,  "Down!"  to  anybody?  Not  in  these  jumpy  movements 
passing  without  warning  to  a  different  mood,  this  noise  and  fuss,  this 
lack  of  steady  purpose.  These  are  not  the  tones  of  the  mind  with 
which  a  quiet  man  gives  peace  and  justice  to  a  million  or  so  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  newspaper  reporter  and  out  of  the  beat  of  the  globe- 
trotter. 

The  truth  is  there  is  too  much  promiscuous  labelling  of  music  nowa- 
days,— Hungarian,  Slavonic,  Spanish,  Indian, — anything  but  what 
we  may  really  hope  to  know  and  understand, — English.  Why  not  write 
simply  "music,"  and  call  it  "Suite  in  G  minor"?  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more.  People  seem  to  forget  that  those  of  other  nationalities  are 
humble  men  in  barracks  most  uncommonly  like  you,  and  that,  if  we 
would  understand  and  portray  their  life,  we  must  understand  and 
portray  our  own;  we  must  say  the  finest  things  about  it  that  we  can, 
and  make  people  believe,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  that  it  is  worth 
living.  In  music  we  do  not  get  away  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
doing  that  by  affixing  a  label.  When  Haydn  wrote  Slavonic  sym- 
phonies (without  naming  them  so)  or  Stanford  Irish  rhapsodies  (naming 
them),  they  were  talking  about  what  they  had  felt,  and  knew.  But 
this  music  is  not  based  on  experience.  It  is  simply  an  aftermath  of 
a  fortnight  of  the  Delhi  Durbar;  that  is,  a  picture  of  Englishmen  and 
Indians  as  they  are  not  and  as  they  hate  having  for  the  moment  to  be. 
Let  us  have  some  genuine  feeling  about  things  that  he  has  himself 
lived  from  the  composer  of  "Gerontius"  and  "Cockaigne." 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.-  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785-  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, . 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  " Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio.'^  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,*  Neumann,  Oehlin,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  I^ebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the.  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant 
of  the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-fiat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 

*  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as,  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given 
him  musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  m  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

W.  F.  KUNKEL  &  CO. 

119  NORTH  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 

Reger      .  .         .  Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Allegro. 

Old  Italian  Arias 

a.  Marcello "II  mio  bel  fuoco" 

b.  Gluck  .         .         .         .  .    "0  del  mio  dolce  ardor" 


Brahms  . 


.    Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Strauss   . 


"Morgen." 
"Wiegenlied." 
"  Cacilie." 


Three  Songs  with  Orchestra 


Borodin 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT,  Soprano 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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WILL  LAST- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

Park  Avenue,  corner  Fayette  Street 


Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123. 

Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  now  living  at  Meiningen.) 

This  "Konzert  im  alten  Stil  fur  Orchester"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  October  4,  1912,  at  a  Museums- 
Gesellschaft  concert,  conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  an  invitation  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  given  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  November  19,  191 2. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  his  Highness  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  published  in  191 2,  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  trumpets,  three  horns,  kettledrum,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  character  of  the  music  is  such  that  any  elaborate  analysis  without 
illustration  in  musical    notation  would  be  of  little  value. 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  4-4.  The  vigorous  chief  theme  is 
announced  forte  by  the  orchestra.  The  wood-wind  is  employed  anti- 
phonally  with  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  an  animated  but 
graceful  figure  with  solo  flute  in  countrapuntal  passages.  Wind  instru- 
ments are  used  against  chords  for  strings.  Molto  sostenuto:  wood- wind 
with  answer  in  the  strings.     Solo  violin,  and  reappearance  of  wood- 
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wind  figure.     There  is  a  return  to  the  chief  theme  fortissimo,  meno 
allegro. 

II.  Largo,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  bassoons  are  not  em- 
ployed in  this  movement.  Two  solo  violins  are  in  use,  and  the  violon- 
cellos are  divided.  The  solo  instruments  with  first  violins  have  an  ex- 
pressive, song.  The  first  violin  has  a  suave  melody,  C  major,  with  the 
second  in  contrapuntal  passages.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
theme  in  A  minor,  with  melody  for  first  violins  and  first  oboe,  while 
the  two  solo  violins  have  measured  passages  in  counterpoint.  The 
close  is  in  A  major. 

III.  Allegro,  F  major,  3-4.  The  vigorous  beginning  is  for  full 
orchestra.  There  is  a  graceful  running  episode  for  solo  violin  with 
flute;  wind  instruments  and  strings  are  used  antiphonally ;  there 
are  contrasting  sections.  The  movement  as  a  whole  is  more  modern 
in  thought  and  in  expression  than  the  first. 


* 


The  concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings:  "  (1)  a  music  school; 
(2)  either  vocal  or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called 
'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces  which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player 
will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play  in  turn  with  the  other 
parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player  dominates, 
and  where  only  one  of  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino.'"  ("Musicalisches 
Lexicon,"  by  J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word 
"concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accom- 
paniment, first  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio  Bargaglia,  published  at 
Venice  in  1587,  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to 
give  the  name  to  this  species  of  composition,  concerto  grosso.  But 
Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his  "  Simfonie  et 
concerti  a  quatro"  and  in  1698  his  " 'Concerti  musicali"  while  the  word 
concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Up   to   the  middle   of   the   seventeenth   century  the  music 
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specially  for  violin  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes, 
as  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc.  These  compositions  bore  the 
title  simfonia,  capricio,  fantasia,  toccata,  canzone,  ricercare.  The  first 
five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces;  the  last  two  for  pieces 
either  for  voices  and  instruments:  sometimes  for  both.  The  title 
ricercare  soon  disappeared,  canzone  dropped  out  of  sight,  toccata  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  toward  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  simfonia  meant  either  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude or  an  overture.  It  was  toward  1650  that  the  word  sonata  took  the 
special  meaning  of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ 
or  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments,  and  in  those  days  the 
sonata  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  capricio  and  fantasia.  The  claim, 
of  Torelli  to  the  invention  of  the  concerto  grosso  may  be  disputed;  but 
it  was  he  that  determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and 
opened  the  way  to  Archangelo  Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists, 
composers  or  virtuosos. 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  concerto  and  the  disposition  of 
the  orchestra  in  Handel's  time  see  "Haendel"  by  Romain  Rolland, 
pp.  195-208  (Paris,   1 9 10). 


* 
*  * 


Reger's  mother  began  to  give  him  piano  lessons  when  he  was  about 
five  years  old.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger  (1 847-1 905),  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max  was 
born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner  and 
harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he  visited 
Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in  perform- 
ances of  "Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg."  He  then 
began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes,  and  fugues  for  the 
pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  overture, 
"Heroi'de  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been  published.  He 
had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden,  and  in  August, 
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1889,  lie  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training  College  for 
Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96)  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied  theory, 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in  1890  or 
in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there.  In  1891 
some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach  theory, 
but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence  (1898)  he  went 
back  to  Weiden,  and  composed  industriously.  In  1901  he  moved  to 
Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902),  and  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1907  he  was  called  to  Leipsic 
as  Music  Director  of  the  University  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  resigned  his  position  at  the  University  toward  the 
end  of  1908.  He  received  the  title  of  Royal  Saxon  Professor  in  1908 
and  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Dr.  Phil.  Hon 
Causa.  The  University  of  Berlin  gave  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  19 10.  After  the  death  of  Wilhelm  Berger  in  January,  191 1, 
Reger  was  appointed  Generalmusikdirektor  at  Meiningen. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  (1905);  Serenade  for  orchestra 
(1906),  Op.  95;  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A. 
Hiller,  Op.  100  (1907);  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108 
(1909);  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  114  (191  o);  A 
Comedy  Overture,  Op.  120;  Sonata  in  B  minor  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  122;    Romantic  Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  125  (Dresden,  Oc- 
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tober  ii,  19 1 2);  Trio  Serenade,  Op.  102;  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
pianoforte,  Op.  99;  100th  Psalm;  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  101;  Violin 
Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3,  41,  72,  84;  Four  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  42; 
Seven  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  91;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  violin 
alone;  Chaconne  for  violin,  Op.  117;  Three  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49,  107;  Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;  Trio  with 
viola;  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  113;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  64; 
String  Quartet,  Op.  109;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  String  Quartet 
in  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  121  (191 1);  Violoncello  Sonatas,  Op.  5,  28, 
78,  116;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37,  43,  48,  51,  55,  66,  68, 
70,  97;  and  other  songs;  Four- voiced  Songs  with  pianoforte,  Op.  6; 
Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19;  Hymn,  "An  den. 
Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra;  "Gesang  der  Ver- 
klarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and  orchestra;  Folk-songs 
for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus;  "Palmsonntagmorgen" 
(five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata,  "  Meinen  Jesum  lass '  ich  nicht " ; 
100th  Psalm  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ;  "  Die  Nonnen,"  for  mixed 
chorus;  "Weihe  der  Nacht,"  for  male  chorus,  orchestra,  and  alto  solo, 
Op.  119;  "  Suite  im  alten  Stil"  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  93;  many- 
organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30,  33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60, 
63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the  organ  preludes  and  fugues 
written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;  organ  works  of  Bach  for  the  piano- 
forte (two  and  four  hands);  and  Bach's  two-voiced  Inventions  as 
trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96,  99,  115.     He   has  tran- 
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scribed  for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf,  Jensen,  and  Brahms; 
orchestral  pieces  by  Bach,  Wolf,  d'Albert.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
Dr.  Riemann  said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his 
own  individuality  in  a  language  that  comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 

There  is  a  biographic  sketch  of  Reger' s  life  with  a  review  of  his 
works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

A  Max  Reger  Festival  was  held  at  Dortmund,  May  7,  8,  9,  1910,  and 
similar  festivals  have  since  been  held  in  various  cities  of  Germany. 

Reger's  Serenade  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907;  his  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Merry  Theme  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1908,  and  January  28,  191 1;  his  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a 
Tragedy,  October  16,  1909;  his  Comedy  Overture,  October  7,  191 1 
(the  first  performance).  Other  performances  of  works  by  him  in 
Boston:  Serenade,  Op.  77  A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  February  5, 
1906  (Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  Ferir);  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gollner, 
April  10,  1906;  Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  C  major,  Op.  72, 
November  16,  1908  (Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Anthony);  Two  Chorals  of 
Bach  arranged  for  pianoforte  and  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Bach, 
December  10,  1908  (Mr.  Charles  Anthony) ;  four  movements  from  Suite, 
Op.  103  A,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  March  26,  1909  (Messrs.  Hess  and 
Gebhard) ;  Sonata  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  49,  No.  1,  tor  clarinet  and  piano- 
forte, December  23,  1909  (Messrs.  Grisez  and  De  Voto  at  a  Longy  Club 
concert);  Quartet  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  109,  January  6,  1910  (Hess- 
Schroeder  Quartet),  December  6,  1910  (Kneisel  Quartet);  two  move- 
ments, February  21,  191 1  (Kneisel  Quartet);  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in 
D  minor,  Op.  74,  February  3,  19 10  (Flonzaley  Quartet).  Mr.  Ernest 
Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  song  recital,  November  15,  1905,  and  some  of 
Reger's  songs  have  been  sung  here  in  recitals. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .   .   .   .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U —  — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 
The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 

*"Q;  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  IUustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promoter  legitime  constitutes  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 
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hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "  Fuchslied  "  { 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.     Breslau  also  became 

*  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet.  '  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19, 1810,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t"Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

f'Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginn'ng  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.     A 
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first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  B  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

*Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  _"  Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder"  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  " Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.)_ — W.  F.  A. 
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"Morgen,"  Op.  27,  No.  4 


Richard  Strauss. 


(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,"  are  (1)  "Ruhe,  meine  Seek!"  (2)  "Cacilie," 
(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,"  and  (4)  "Morgen."  Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 

Langsam,  G  major,  4-4. 


/ 


"MORGEN." 

Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen; 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Glucklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gliickes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 
To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 
We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 

And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 
Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending! 

Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 
Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bernhoff. 


"Wibgenued,"  Op.  41,  No.  1    . Richard  Strauss 

"  Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  "Helden- 
leben." 
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"WIEGENLIED." 

Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 

Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 
Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 

Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Bliite  meiner  Liebe, 
Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heil'gen  Nacht, 

Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 

"LULLABY." 


Richard  Dehmel, 


Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 

Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow'rs  it  brings. 
Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 

To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 

Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here, 
Since  that  brightest  happy  morning, 

Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 

Sanft  bewegt,  D  major,  2-2.     Composed  at  Maquarstein,  August  22, 
1899.     Dedicated  to  Fraulein  Marie  Ritter. 
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"CAciivm,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  drangend,  E  major,  4-4. 

"CACILIE."  / 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

Von  brennenden  Kussen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 

Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmiide  Seele, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir ! 

H.  Hart. 

Translation. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one ;  gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely  < 

And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife-weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff, 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF   MOZART. 
(From  the  London  Times,  August  29,  19 12;) 

If  in  future  the  symbol  "W"  or  "W  and  S-F"  should  supplant  th«: 
familiar  "K"  for  purposes  of  identifying  the  works  of  Mozart,  th<. 
admirers  of  the  Austrian  naturalist  will  hardly  have  grounds  for  feel, 
ing  aggrieved.  For  fifty  years  Kochel's  thematic  and  chronological 
catalogue  has  been  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  musicians,  and  tha' 
a  new  and  more  exact  catalogue  should  have  been  compiled  by  MM 
T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  new  study  of  Mozart ", 
is  no  more  discreditable  to  Kochel  than  the  fact  that  on  the  critica! 
and  biographical  side  their  book  supplements  and  corrects  Otto  Jahrj 
is  discreditable  to  Jahn.  Both  Jahn  and  Kochel  made  good  use  withirJ 
their  limitations  of  the  material  at  their  disposal  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote, — how  good  a  use  is  shown  by  their  having  maintained  for  so  lon^l 
their  position  as  the  recognized  authorities  for  all  students  of  Mozart! 
But  Kochel  made  many  mistakes  in  his  placing  of  undated  works,  rely-i 
ing  too  much  on  bibliographical  and  too  little  on  purely  musical  evi- 
dence, and  even  going  astray  on  the  bibliographical  evidence  by  nolj 
distinguishing,  amongst  other  things,  the  various  papers  which  Mozarl 
used  to  write  on  at  different  moments  of  his  career.  Jahn,  too,  did 
not  realize  the  importance  of  treating  the  music  as  music — as  the  Hv-> 
ing  expression  of  a  growing  and  constantly  changing  personality  and 
not  merely  as  so  much  dead  matter  to  be  classified  by  subjects,  pulled 
to  pieces  on  the  dissecting  table,  and  judged  by  a  consistent  and  uniform 
standard.  So  that  when,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  MM.  Wyzewa  and 
Saint-Foix,  on  discovering  that  they  had  similar  methods  and  points  of 
view,  determined  to  utilize  in  the  best  way  their  profound  knowledge  of 
Mozart  and  their  enthusiasm  for  studying  him  afresh  by  combining 
forces  and  writing  in  collaboration,  they  found  that  they  had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning  and  do  everything  over  again  in  order  to 
"reconstitute  the  interior  development  of  his  genius  in  the  hope  of  thus 
arriving  at  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  master."  The  labor  involved 
must  have  been  enormous,  but  the  authors  are  modest  in  retrospect  and 
warm  in  praise  of  those  who  put  their  treasures  at  their  disposal ;  equally 
warm  too,  and  rightly,  at  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  is  inaccessible  to  all  researchers. 

M.  Wyzewa,  having  made  biography  his  special  study,  naturally 
holds  clear  views  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  writing  it.     These 

*"  W.  A.  Mozart,  sa  vie  musicale  et  son  ceuvre  de  l'enfance  a.  la  pleine  maturite  (1756-1777).     Essai  de 
biographie  critique  suivi  d'un  nouveau  catalogue  chronologique."     2  volumes.     Perrin  et  Cie. 
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views  he  sets  forth  in  his  introduction.  He  begins  by  contesting  the 
modern  theory  that  the  origin  and  significance  of  a  man's  work,  and 
more  particularly  of  an  artist's,  are  best  understood  by  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  external  circumstances  of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  even  of  great  men,  modern  biographical  methods  are,  he  admits, 
extremely  valuable  for  admitting  us  into  the  intimacy  of  their  thoughts 
and  emotions;  but  in  the  history  of  the  arts  there  are,  he  maintains, 
a  small  number  of  exceptional  cases  where  a  too  minute  examination  of 
the  external  events  of  the  artist's  life,  so  far  from  helping  to  make 
his  work  intelligible,  may  on  the  contrary  hinder  us  from  understanding 
it,  and  sometimes  give  us  a  completely  false  impression  of  it.  These 
exceptional  cases  are  those  of  the  men  of  genius,  men  endowed,  that 
is,  with  the  capacity  for  leading  an  existence  distinct  from,  and  superior 
to,  the  fortuitous  incidents  of  their  private  life, — an  existence  where 
their  dreams,  the  free  creations  of  their  heart  and  brain,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  small  chance  circumstances  to  which  we  see 
them  forced  to  submit.  Daily  incidents  of  a  more  or  less  romantic 
nature,  worldly  vocations,  and  even  race  and  heredity,  play  a  smaller 
part  in  their  life  than  the  visions  of  their  souls  and  their  passionate 
attempts  to  give  these  visions  expression. 

In  thus  presenting  his  ideas,  M.  Wyzewa  .seems  to  stand  opposed  to 
modern  methods  of  biography,  the  methods  by  which  the  whole  of  a 
man's  environment  is  studied  as  closely  as  his  actions.  And  yet  the 
opposition  of  the  two  methods  seems  to  us  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  test  of  genius  being,  according  to  M.  Wyzewa,  the  triumph  of  man 
over  circumstance,  the  difference  between  genius  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  man  of  character  is  largely  one  of  degree.  Every  one  can  at  times 
be  superior  to  circumstance  (which  is  only  one  of  our  conquerors,  and 
not  always  victorious  even  when  it  seems  so,  for  opposition  stimulates 
as  often  as  it  thwarts),  the  extent  to  which  a  man  can  be  superior  de- 
pending on  the  balance  of  external  and  internal  forces.  A  study  of 
externals  has  not  any  value  in  helping  to  explain  a  man's  life  unless  we 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  these  internal  forces, — knowledge,  that  is 
to  say,  of  how  his  mind  influences  and  is  influenced  by  what  is  outside 
it.  But,  though  externals  alone  cannot  explain,  they  can  help  to  illus- 
trate and  show  reasons  for  what  M.  Wyzewa  calls  "the  internal  drama." 
And  so  the  really  important  thing  is  not,  as  he  sees,  to  look  for  the 
direct  influence  of  minute  and  fortuitous  external  incidents  on  a  man's 
life,  nor  merely  the  indirect  influence  of  race  and  heredity,  but  rather — 
and  here  we  have  M.  Wyzewa' s  thesis — to  study  the  interaction  of 
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certain  selected  and  significant  external  incidents  on  the  mind  and  the! 
results  of  that  interaction  as  expressed  in  thoughts  and  acts.  M.  | 
Vincent  d'Indy  expresses  it  well  when  he  defines  the  process  as  "I'essail 
d'exteriorisation  par  Voeuvre  des  sentiments  crees  dans  V  ame  par  les  evene-  \ 
ments  de  la  vie."  M.  Wyzewa's  ''internal  drama"  is,  we  believe,  not  so  \ 
far  removed  from  external  reality  as  he  supposes.  It  is  only  more  i 
difficult  to  define  and  localize  in  the  case  of  a  genius,  whose  mind  will  be  i 
less  seldom  influenced  by  circumstance  than  that  of  the  average  intel- 
ligent man. 

Mozart,  more  than  Beethoven  or  any  other  composer,  lived  entirely 
in  and  for  music.  From  the  days  commemorated  by  Delafosse's  de- 
lightful engraving  after  Carmontelle,  when  he  sat  making  music  with 
his  father  and  sister,  and,  even  earlier  still  (for  at  four  he  played  Leopold's 
compositions  for  the  harpsichord)  until  the  last  pathetic  attempts  to 
complete  the  Requiem,  Mozart's  world  was  simply  the  world  of  music. 
It  was  music  alone  that  absorbed  his  short  life,  and  it  is  in  music,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  for  the  influences  which  produced  the  "internal 
dramas"  that  led  to  the  creation  of  so  many  varied  masterpieces.  To 
find  these  influences,  MM.  Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  done  nothing 
less  than  follow  Mozart  step  by  step  through  his  career,  noting  every 
possible  musical  influence  he  could  have  come  across,  and  observing  the 
traces  of  each  influence  in  the  successive  groups  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tions. This  careful  study  of  the  compositions,  checked  by  the  external 
evidence  of  paper,  ink,  and  handwriting,  has  led  to  the  rearrangement 
and  the  correction  of  Kochel  already  referred  to;  the  researches  into  all 
the  possible  musical  influences  on  Mozart  have  meant  a  complete  and 
minute  study  of  the  whole  range  of  European  music  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  both  cases  the  authors'  work  had 
to  be  all  the  more  minute  and  careful  because,  as  they  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  most  convincingly,  Mozart  with  his  sensibilities  alive 
to  the  s  ightest  changes  of  the  musical  atmosphere  and  his  interests 
burning  to  lead  him  into  new  paths,  moved  during  the  whole  of  his 
short  life  from  one  musical  stage  to  another,  carrying  with  him  at  each 
journey  traces  left  by  the  last  stage  until  they  in  turn  were  obliterated 
by  his  arrival  at  the  next.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  case  until  1777, 
when  Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and  where  our 
two  authors  leave  him  at  the  end  of  their  second  volume.  After  this, 
they  say,  the  modifications  of  his  style  were  only  superficial;  by  1777  his 
real  genius  had  become  definitely  constituted,  the  prologue  to  the 
drama  of  his  life  was  over;  and  so,  somewhere  about  the  thousandth  page 
of  their  faithful  and  laborious  study,  they  ring  down  the  curtain. 

It  is  largely  in  the  way  in  which  the  different  musical  influences  upon 
the  twenty-four  periods  into  which  they  divide  this  prologue  of  Mozart's 
life  are  traced  that  the  great  value  of  these  volumes  lies.     First  of  all, 
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the  works  of  Leopold  the  father  are  brought  into  requisition,  then  on 
the  boy's  arrival  in  Paris  we  have  a  view  of  Eckard,  and  more  especially 
of  Schobert,  who  is  shown  to  have  had  a  strong  and  lasting  influence  on 
him,  and  about  whom  much  new  and  important  information  has  been 
collected.  When  he  comes  to  London  in  1764,  it  is  John  Christian 
Bach  who,  by  the  lessons  he  gave  him  and  the  expressive  beauty  of  his 
operatic  writings,  left  a  stamp  upon  the  younger  composer  which  can 
be  traced  even  as  late  as  "Titus";  later  on  in  his  career  it  is  Martini  at 
Bologna,  while  the  two  Haydns,  Joseph  in  Vienna  and  Michael  in 
Salzburg,  are  the  determining  influences  on  a  large  part  of  his  subse- 
quent career.  As  the  works  of  these  men  and  of  others  who  are  as  little 
or  even  less  known  are  discussed  and  analyzed,  the  composers  them- 
selves, and  the  musical  atmosphere  that  surrounded  them,  are  evoked 
for  us  in  a  most  vivid  way.  Further,  throughout  the  book  there  are 
scattered  up  and  down  essays  and  side-views  on  Italian  symphonic 
overtures,  the  Viennese  symphonic  school,  the  difference  between 
Italian  and  German  sonata  forms,  the  development  of  the  aria,  and  a 
dozen  other  historical  points,  all  of  which  are  important  and  all  of  which 
are  clear.  The  whole  book  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  clear  and,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  material,  perfectly  easy  to  follow.  The  index  would  be  more 
useful  if  the  more  important  references  were  distinguished  from  the 
less  important  by  larger  type,  and  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  second 
volume  the  pagination  of  the  chapters  runs  on  continuously  from  the 
first  volume,  while  the  pages  themselves  are  numbered  afresh;  but  the 
book  appears  to  be  extraordinarily  free  from  printer's  errors,  both  type 
and  paper  are  attractive,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  each  with 
its  preliminary  discussion  followed  by  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
works  with  apparatus  criticus,  by  being  uniform  very  much  facilitates 
reference.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  are,  besides  the  usual 
indices,  a  concordance  of  Kochel  and  the  new  catalogue  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  summary  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  remaining  years 
of  Mozart's  life,  which  the  authors  hope  to  complete  in  another  volume. 
Their  hope  will  be  shared  by  every  one  who  has  studied  "L'Enfant 
Prodige"  and  "Le  Jeune  Maitre,"  as  the  two  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  called.  So  much  erudition,  combined  with  fine  musical 
judgment  and  exposed  with  lucidity  and  a  keen  sense  of  literary  style, 
is  rare.  Jahn  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  and,  considering  his  man- 
ner of  appeal,  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  Germany;  for 
general  purposes  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  Edward  Holmes's 
Life,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  recently  been  included  in  Everyman's 
Library ;  but,  for  the  serious  student  of  Mozart  and  of  the  state  of  musi- 
cal Europe  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  this  new  biography  by  MM. 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  will  be  indispensable. 
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Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5 Alexander  Borodin  ; 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  12,  1834,  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years  1871-77.  j 
The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobility,  j 
February  14,  1877,  and  Bduard  Napravnik  was  the  conductor. 

Borodin's  first  symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862  and' 
completed  in  1867.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters-! 
burg,  January  16,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff.  He  then; 
wrote  a  few  songs,  and  worked  on  an  opera  with  a  libretto  based  on 
Mey's  drama,  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  but  the  subject  finally 
displeased  him,  and  he  put  the  work  aside,  although  it  was  far  advanced,  i 
Then  Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded 
on  an  epic  and  national  poem,  the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem 
told  of  the  expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic 
people  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian 
empire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic 
nationalities  delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  to  write  his  own  libretto. 
He  tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.  He  read 
the  poems  and  the  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that 
period;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from  Central  Asia;  he  introduced  i 
in  the  libretto  comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  romantic  situations; 
and  he  began  to  compose  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him:  "The 
time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects; 
to-day  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that  1 
this  material  would  go  into  a  second  symphony.  He  began  work  on 
this  symphony,  and  the  first  movement  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1 87 1.  But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished  to  produce 
an  operatic  ballet,  "Mlada."  The  subject  was  of  an  epoch  before 
Christianity.  The  fourth  act  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it  included 
religious  scenes,  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  old  Slavonic  princes, 
an  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple;  and  human  interest 
was  supplied  by  a  love  scene.  Faithful  to  his  theories,  Borodin  began 
to  study  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people.  He  composed 
feverishly,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  for  days  at  a  time.  Although 
the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers,— Minkus  was  to  write  the 
ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
the  vocal  music, — the  scenery  demanded  such  an  expense  that  the 
production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began  work  again  on  his  second 
symphony  and  "Prince  Igor."  He  worked  under  disadvantages:  his 
wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna  Protopopowa    (she  died  August  9,  1887), 
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an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health  was  wretched. 
In  1877  he  wrote:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of 
life — professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  do  not  reach 
the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  make  deeper  hollows.  We  begin  a  hundred  different  things. 
Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in  my  soul, 
and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure,  and 
yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great 
gaps  in  my  work."  * 

Borodin  in  a  letter  (January  31,  1877)  to  his  friend,  Mme.  Ludmilla 
Iwanowna  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  his  hopes,  disappointments, 
enthusiasms,  wrote:  "The  Musical  Society  had  determined  to  perform 
my  second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the  country 
and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
I  could  not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score  of 
these  movements  was  lost;  I  had  without  doubt  mislaid  it.  I  hunted 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted,  and  there 
was  hardly  time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should  I  do?  To 
crown  all,  I  fell  sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  reorchestrate  my  symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed  by  fever, 
I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.  My  copy  was  not  ready  in  time,  and  my 
symphony  will  not  be  performed  till  the  next  concert.  My  two  sym- 
phonies then  will  be  performed  in  the  same  week.  Never  has  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  been  found  in  such 
a  box!" 

The  second  symphony  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  Ivanoff  wrote  in 
the  Nouveau  Temps:  "Hearing  this  music,  yo  1  are  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all  their 
greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender  passages. 
These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush  the  hearer." 
But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodin  endeavored  by  this  music  to  portray 
the  knights.  "Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic  poet.  He  is  not  less 
national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element  plays  with  him  the  part 
it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Balakireff,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of  programme  music.  He 
can  say  with  Glinka:  'For  my  limitless  i  lagination  I  must  have  a 
precise   and  given   text.'     Of  Borodin's   two   symphonies   the   second 

•"Prince  Igor,"  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff, 
was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  i8go.  The  finale  of  "Mlada,"  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, was  published  after  Borodin's  death.  "Mlada,"  a  fairy  opera  ballet  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Guedeo- 
noff,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1892. 
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is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force  to  the  maturity  of  the  com-| 
poser's  talent,  but  especially  to  the  national  character  with  which! 
it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme.  The  old  heroic  Russian  form! 
dominates  it  as  it  does  '  Prince  Igor.'  Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself  j 
often  told  me  that  in  the  dagio  he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the! 
Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  troubadours) ;  in  the  first  movement  the  j 
gatherings  of  ancient  Russian  princes ;  and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets  j 
of  the  heroes  to  the  sound  of  the  guzla  *  and  the  bamboo  flute  in  the  I 
midst  of  the  rejoicing  cro  vd.  In  a  word,  torodin  was  haunted  when  he  j 
wrote  this  symphony  by  the  picture  of  feudal  Russia,  and  tried  to 
paint  it  in  this  music." 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  February  27,  1896,  the  Telegraph  (London)  published 
this  note: — 

"  It  contains  scarcely  a  theme  that  can  on  any  ground  reasonably 
be  referred  to  classic  sources.  Every  important  melody  is  of  an  East- 
ern cast,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  derived,  one  might  suppose, 
from  the  Middle  Asia  celebrated  in  his  symphonic  poem— an  idea  sup- 
ported by  frequent  repetition  of  brief  phrases  in  the  manner  long  rec- 
ognized as  characteristic  of  Oriental  art.     But  the  most  curious  feat- 

*  The  gusslee  (gusli,  gousli)  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three 
forms,  that  show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a 
small,  flat  sounding-box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike 
those  of  neighboring  folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles," 
and  the  Lettic  "kuakles";  (2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the 
first  named  in  these  respects, — greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two 
strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3)  the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and 
character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time.  See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with 
sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth 
of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in  a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string, 
which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no  fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was  played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish  pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English 
cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly  kept  in  barber  shops  for  the  use  of  the  cus- 
tomers. The  improved  gusli  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  19,  1910. — P.  H. 
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ure  in  the  work  is  the  presentation  of  such  music  strictly  in  symphonic 
form.  The  Russian  composer  does  not  use  even  legitimate  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom.  Having  chosen  his  model,  he  respects  it,  and,  so 
to  speak,  compels  the  'fiery  and  untamed  steed'  of  the  Ukraine  to 
figure  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  haute  ecole.  The  effect  is  curious  and 
interesting,  especially  at  moments  when  the  composer  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  native  impulses  from  getting  the  upper  hand. 
Thus,  the  leading  theme  of  the  first  Allegro,  a  phrase  of  eight  notes, 
haunts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  movement,  chiefly  by  simple  repetition. 
A  second  subject  *  does  appear  at  proper  times,  it  is  true,  but  comes 
in  apologetically  and  departs  speedily,  hustled  by  the  aggressive  eight 
notes.  Using  a  big  orchestra,  Borodin  employs  color  with  Eastern 
lavishness,  and  exhausts  his  resources  in  tours  de  force  of  various  kinds, 
seeking,  perhaps,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  certain  thematic  mo- 
notony. This  may  not  be — certainly  is  not — what  we  recognize  as 
highest  art,  but  the  work  arrests  attention  for  various  reasons,  espe- 
cially as  an  indication  of  Russian  musical  tendencies  along  classic 
lines." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,'  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons  and 
horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be  taken 
for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  section  of 
it.  Another  motive,  animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  After 
the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the  expressive  second 
theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced  by  the  violoncellos, 
and  afterward  by  the  wood- wind.  The  vigorous  first  theme  is  soon 
heard   again   from   the   full   orchestra.     There   is   development.     The 

*  Liszt  told  Borodin  that  a  critic  might  reproach  him  for  not  having  presented  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  amoroso  or  in  some  such  manner,  but  that  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  symphony  was  not 
well  made  in  view  of  the  basic  elements. — Ed. 
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time  changes  from  2-2  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  dominates  with  a  devel- 
opment of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject.  This  material  is 
worked  at  length.  A  pedal  point,  with  persistent  rhythm  for  the  drum, 
leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which  the  themes  undergo  cer- 
tain modifications.     The  coda,  animato  assai,  is  built  on  the  Motto. 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  1-1  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison  of 
all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of  every 
measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  measures 
in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings  the 
song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard  from 
wood- wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4.  A  new 
thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a .  chromatic  progression  in  the 
bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings),  and  the 
movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes,  without  a 
pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given  to 
the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumultuous, 
is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief  theme  is 
developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner by  strings  and  wood- wind.  The  second  subject  is  developed,  first 
by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitulation  section  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  material  for  the  opening  of  the  movement. 
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PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven       ....      Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Mendelssohn    .         .       Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  25 
I.    Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


II.     Andante. 

III.  Presto. 

IV.  Molto  Allegro  e  Vivace. 


Berlioz    .         .         .         ...     Overture,  "  Le  Carnaval  Romain, "  Op.  9 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MAX  PAUER 

Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.     The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 

•  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 
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at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who   are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
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serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
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Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
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Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 
*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
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in  that  they  set  forth  a  sequence  of  emotional  experiences,  as  indicated  by  the  titles: 

1.  YOUTH  4.  HOME  LONGING 

2.  HEART  WOUNDS  5.   GRIEF 

3.  EXILE  6.   DISILLUSION 

These  songs  are  of  true  concert  character,  varied  in  mood,  modern  in  musical  thought, 
spontaneous  in  melody,  and  will  strongly  appeal  to  artistic  singers  in  search  of  a  novel 
recital  number. 

"In  the  music,  the  composer  frequently  introduces  a  phrase  or  rhythm  that  have  a  passing 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  old  English  composers — quaint  touches,  which  serve,  however,  merely 
as  accessories  to  the  modern  harmonies.  The  work  is  devoid  of  sensationalism,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  musical  interest." — Musical  Courier. 
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healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese, '  he  wrote, '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;   if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 

•  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84   ...    .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodrarn,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adambefger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."     Mrs.   Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
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A  LOVER'S  SONQ.    Words  by  Clinton  Scollard.     High  in  F.    Low  in  Bb   -       -       -    .50 

AN  EVENING  SONQ.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton      - .60 

High  in  G.    Medium  in  F.    Low  in  Eb 

CHARITY.    Words  by  Emily  Dickinson.     High  (or  Medium)  in  C    -       -       -        -       -    .50 

ELYSIUM.    Words  by  Clinton  Scollard.     High  in  G.    Low  in  E .60 

FOR  A  DAY.    Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton.     High  in  C.    LowinBJ      -       -       -       -    .60 

HOW  LONG  WILT  THOU  FORGET  ME?     (Psalm  XIII.) 60 

High  in  Eb  minor.    Medium  in  C  minor.    Low  in  A  minor 
MORNING.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton. .60 

High  in  D  minor.     Medium  in  C  minor.    Low  in  Bb  minor 

TO  YOU.     Words  by  Marie  Beatrice  Gannon -    .50 

High  in  G.     Medium  in  F.    Low  in  Eb 

WHEN  ALL  THE  BONNY  BIRDS.     Words  by  Robert  O.  Ryder 50 

High  in  F.    Low  in  D 
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solos.     The  programme  stated:    "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

AH  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  were  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell";  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz 's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;    "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
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the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F.  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Mr.  Max  PauER  was  born  in  London  on  October  31,  1866.  He 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father,  Ernst  Pauer  (182 6-1 905), 
composer,  conductor,  pianist,  distinguished  as  editor  of  old  music 
for  virginal  and  harpsichord  and  more  modern  pianoforte  music,  and 
writer  of  pedagogic  books.  The  son  studied  theory  with  Vincenz 
Lachner  at  Carlsruhe.  After  some  concert  tours  he  made  London 
his  dwelling-place,  but  in  1887  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  taught 
in  the  Conservatory  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  pianist.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  Meisterschullehre  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
and  in  1908  he  succeeded  De  Lange  as  director  of  that  institution. 
He  has  composed  some  pianoforte  pieces  and  edited  a  new  edition 
of  Lebert  and  Stark's  "Pianoforte  School"  (1904).  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  Kammervirtuos  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  on  January  16,  19 13  (Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  G  minor). 


Concerto  No.    i   in  G  minor  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
Op.  25 Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born 'at  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  by  Mendelssohn  in  November, 
1830,  at  Rome.  The  concerto  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1831,  at  Munich.  The  parts  were  published  in  1833,  the 
score  in  1862.  The  first  performance  was  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Odeon,  Munich,  on  October  17,  1831,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Mendelssohn  was  the  pianist.  He  conducted  his  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Op.  11,  also  his  overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
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Dream."  Breiting  sang  an  air  from  "Euryanthe";  Barmann  played 
a  clarinet  solo;  Mendelssohn  improvised  on  the  theme  "Non  piu 
andrai"  given  to  him  by  the  king.  The  programme  also  included  the 
finale  in  A  major  from  "Lodoiska."  There  were  thirty-two  violins, 
six  double-basses,  and  double  sets  of  wind  instruments.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  to  his  father:  "Then  came  the  concerto;  I  was  received  with 
long  and  loud  applause;  the  orchestra  accompanied  me  well,  and  the 
composition  had  also  its  merits,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
audience;  they  wished  to  recall  me,  in  order  to  give  me  another  round 
of  applause,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  here,  but  I  was  modest 
and  would  not  appear."     There  was  an  audience  of  eleven  hundred. 

Mendelssohn  said  little  in  his  letters  about  the  composition  of 
this  work.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  from  Rome,  November 
1 6,  1830:  "A  pianoforte  concerto  that  I  wish  to  write  for  Paris  begins 
to  float  in  my  head."  He  was  then  at  work  on  a  psalm,  "Non  nobis, 
Domine,"  and  purposed  to  finish  an  overture  ("The  Hebrides")  and 
proceed  with  a  symphony  (No.  4,  "Italian").  In  February,  1831, 
he  wrote  that  his  "First  Walpurgis  Night"  was  assuming  a  form. 

On  February  27,  1832,  Mendelssohn  played  the  concerto  in  the 
Erard  Hall,  and  on  May  28,  1832,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London.  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  Leipsic,  October  29,  1835. 

H.  C.  Timm  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  of  that  city,  January  17, 
1846.     U.  C.  Hill  was  the  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  9,  1848.  The  pianist  was  John 
Lip  trot  Hatton.     George  J.  Webb  was  the  conductor. 
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The  concerto,  dedicated  to  Miss  Delphine  von  Schauroth,*  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  the  usual  strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

"The  score  embraces  the  orthodox  three  movements,  of  which 
the  first  (in  G  minor  and  4-4  time)  is  a  brilliant  Allegro  developed  from 
the  customary  two  themes — both  given  out  by  the  solo  instrument; 
the  second  (which  follows  without  pause)  an  expressive  romanza- 
like  Andante — in  E  major  and  3-4  time,  and  the  last  (preceded  by  a 
longish  Presto  introduction)  a  dashing  rondo — in  G  major,  Molto  allegro 
e  vivace  and  4-4  time — containing  (towards  the  close)  some  brief  reminis- 
cences of  the  themes  of  the  first  movement." 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9    .   .   .    Hector  Beruoi 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "L,e  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  f  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L£on  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.     It  is  wholly 

*  Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with  the  Schauroth  family  in  Munich.  Miss  Schauroth  was  a  good 
pianist  and  there  was  much  music  at  her  house. 

t  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salvia ti  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  f 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.     Cellini 

*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "  Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plangon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  *  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  dme  doit  perdre  Vespoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.     Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "  Italian  "  symphony ,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("  Saltarelle  "  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter- theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


* 


The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
I  formed  was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles);  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet) ;  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male-  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "  Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouch£);  fragments  of  "Rom£o  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.  Mrs 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau''  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
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ing  the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."  And  Miss  Recio  *  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me ;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown 
to  them. 

" '  Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  '  the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  Trans  teverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  '  Bis  I'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.     He  was  rather  disappointed. 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  October  30,  i84i,as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
ies  Dibats.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on  March 
3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his  son  that 
this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her  husband,  and 
Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when  Marie  went 
on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark,  bard-eyed, 
irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more  wretched,  until 
Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  fortv-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was  moved  from  the 
small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  m  one  tomb.  Berlioz  in  his 
Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of  Berlioz  see  "  Sixty 
Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 


CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Managers  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Among  the  artists  under  our  direction  are: 
M\RG ARETE  MATZENAUER,  Contralto.  MARIE  RAPPOLD,  Soprano 

MAX  PAUER,  Pianist.  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON,  Pianist. 

LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist.  LEON^RAINS,  Basso. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  apply  And  many  others. 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  -  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 

The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programmes  in  that  city.  According 
to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  Bulow  ("Die  Opposition  in  Siiddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kucken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
the  adherents  of  Lindpaintner,  who  .was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven  heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus/'  the  "Eg- 
mont,"  and  the  "Coriolanus"  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three  'cellos." 


1913—1914 
NOW  BOOKING 

MR.  PADEREWSKI 

MR.  KREISLER 
MISS  FARRAR  (2£) 


C    A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"   early   in  i 
1834.     He  wrote  on  October  2,   1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  I 
orchestrate  the  work.     On  April  11,   1837,  ne  wrote:     "My  opera  is  \ 
finished."     The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a  I 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the   15th  or  16th  of  May,   1834;    on  August  31  of  ! 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.     This  music  was  performed  1 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,   1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:    trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Berlioz,  excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann's short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.     De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de  j 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;   but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern-  1 
ing  his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance.  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third  were 
on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year.  There 
were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont  replaced 
Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  Derevis  after  the  first,  and  in  1839  Miss  Nau 
was  substituted  for  Mme.Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Th£ophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154),  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  sec 
Le  Minestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27. 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representatives 

W.  F.  KUNKEL  &  CO. 

119  NORTH  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen: 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  MAGGIE  TEYTE. 
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Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
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Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 


Mraczek  .         .         Symphonic  Burleske  for  Grand  Orchestra  (after 

Wilhelm  Busch's  "Max  und  Moritz") 

First  time  in  Baltimore 


MacDowell  .  Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "  Indian,"  Op.  48 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character. 

Twice  as  fast;  with  decision. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely. 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 
V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light. 

D 'Albert  .         .         .         Concerto  in  C  major  for  Violoncello,  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderato;  Phi  moderato;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Allegro;  Piu  tranquillo. 

Dukas     .  .  "L'Apprenti  Sorcier"  ("The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice" ): 

Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 


SOLOIST 
Mr,  OTTO  URACK 

Stein  way  Piano  Used 
The**  will  be  an  Intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphonic  burleske 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 

No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

Park  Avenue,  corner  Fayette  Street 


Symphonic  BurlEske  after  Wilhelm  Busch's  "Max  und  Moritz.  " 

Joseph  Gustav  Mraczek 

(Born  at  Briinn,  March  12,  1878;  now  living  there.) 

Mraczek  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a  violoncellist 
at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Briinn.  He  completed  them  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  Trained  as  a  violinist,  he  made  concert  tours,  then 
settled  in  Briinn  as  a  concert-master,  and  began  to  compose.  The 
list  of  his  works  includes  an  opera,.  "Der  glaserne  Pantoffel,"  produced 
at  Briinn  in  1902;  an  opera,  "Der  Traum"  (Berlin,  1912);  music  to 
the  drama  "Kismet";  a  pianoforte  quintet  in  B-flat  major;  Nocturne 
for  violin  and  pianoforte;  Three  Pieces  in  Dance  Form  for  pianoforte; 
smaller  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs. 

He  established  a  string  quartet  in  Briinn,  and  now  teaches  in  the 
music  school  of  the  Briinn  Musikverein  and  in  the  newer  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

The  Symphonic  Burleske  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  given 
toward  the  end  of  191 1  by  the  Briinn  Musikverein.  The  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  performed  it  on  January  20, 
1913.  The  first  performances  in  America  were  at  a  concert  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  (now  the  Chicago  Orchestra)  at  Chicago, 
December  20-21,  191 2.  There  were  second  performances  in  Chicago 
on  January  24  and  25,  1913. 
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The  Burleske,  dedicated  "with  the  utmost  respect"  to  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss,  was  published  in  191 2.  It  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  castanets,  harp,  celesta,  concert 
grand  pianoforte  (with  the  lid  raised) ,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second 
violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses,  and  four 
of  them  with  the  C  string. 

Mraczek  based  his  Burleske  on  the  well-known  volume  of  humorous 
sketches  for  children  by  Wilhelm  Busch,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  early  sixties.  Busch,  born  at  Widensahl  in  Hanover,  April  15, 
1832,  began  to  contribute  to  the  Fliegende  Blatter  of  Munich  in  1859. 
His  sketches  soon  brought  him  fame,  and  in  his  later  years  his  satirical 
books  increased  his  reputation. 

As  in  the  book,  so  in  the  music.  There  is  a  short  prologue;  there 
are  seven  movements,  each  picturing  in  music  a  prank  of  the  mis- 
chievous boys;   there  is  an  epilogue. 

Prologue:  The  boys  are  introduced,  young  rascals,  the  terror  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  prologue  begins  with  the  "high  spirits" 
theme  for  wood-wind  instruments,  celesta,  and  pianoforte,  tiber- 
miitig,  F  major,  2-4.  There  is  a  vigorously  striding  counter-theme, 
and  other  motives  are  used  in  the  short  development,  which  ends  in 
a  rapid  chromatic  run.     There  is  a  pause. 

Prank  I.  The  scene  is  the  hen-yard  of  the  Widow  Bolte.  Her 
theme,  Andante  moderato,  E  major,  3-2,  is  given  to  horns  and  divided 
violoncellos,  while  wood-wind  instruments  imitate  the  young  cock 
and  hens.  The  boys  tie  crusts  of  bread  to  the  ends  of  pieces  of  thin 
strings.  The  cock  and  each  one  of  the  three  hens  swallow  a  crust. 
They  flop  about  in  sore  distress.  The  string  catches  on  the  bough  of 
a  tree,  and  they  are  hanged.  The  widow  rushes  out,  mourns,  cuts 
them  down,  and  carries  them  into  the  house.  The  Max  and  Moritz 
theme  enters  in  augmentation,  and  Widow  Bolte's  motive  is  heard 
fortissimo  in  wood-wind  and  brass. 

Prank  II.  A  clarinet  sings  the  widow's  grief.  She  determines  to 
eat  her  pets.  Weeping,  she  puts  them  into  a  frying-pan  and  on  the 
stove.     The  boys  make  their  way  to  the  roof,  and  pull  the  fowls  up  the 
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chimney  with  the  aid  of  a  fish-pole  and  line.  When  the  widow  finds 
the  pan  empty,  she  beats  her  dog,  for  he  surely  was  guilty.  A  glissando 
of  harp,  celesta,  and  pianoforte  represents  the  ascent  of  the  fowls  up 
the  chimney.  The  boys  eat  the  chickens,  and,  stuffed,  fall  asleep. 
A  wild  bacchanal  ends  in  an  imitation  of  snoring. 

Prank  III.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Bock,  a  most  estimable 
tailor,  beloved  throughout  the  village.  His  theme  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  Langsam,  gehend,  3-4.  A  plank  crosses  the  stream  in 
front  of  his  house.  The  boys  saw  it,  and  then  shout  nicknames  at  him. 
He  rushes  on  the  plank,  which  gives  way,  and  he  falls  into  the  brook. 
He  gains  the  land  by  holding  the  legs  of  two  geese.  Alas !  the  excellent 
Bock  is  rheumatic.  He  sits  on  the  stove,  and  later  his  wife  irons  him 
as  she  would  a  shirt.  As  the  plank  falls  asunder,  the  Max  and  Moritz 
motive  is  heard  in  mockery. 

Prank  IV.  The  schoolmaster,  Lampel,  as  has  long  been  the  custom 
in  German  villages,  is  also  the  church  organist.  While  he  is  playing 
hymns  for  the  congregation,  the  boys  creep  into  his  house  and  fill  his 
pipe  with  gunpowder.  He  is  not  killed  by  the  explosion,  but  his 
immediate  belongings,  including  the  pipe,  are,  like  Hans  Breitmann's 
party,  "afay  in  de  ewigkeit."  The  schoolmaster's  theme  is  given  out 
in  fugal  form  by  the  second  violins,  Streng  rythmisch,  C  major,  2-2.  A 
double  fugue  and  choral  portray  him  at  full  length.  The  explosion  will 
be  distinctly  heard. 

Prank  V.  Uncle  Fritz  is  visiting  the  boy's  parents,  and  he  is  chosen 
for  another  victim.  Max  and  Moritz  go  joyfully  into  the  woods,  Recht 
gemachlich,  3-16,  and  collect  beetles.  Returning,  they  put  them  in 
uncle's  bed.  In  the  night-watches  the  beetles  begin  to  be  busy.  Uncle 
kills  as  many  as  he  can,  and  goes  back  to  bed.  The  motive  of  Uncle 
Fritz  is  given  to  strings  and  English  horn.  A  singular  passage  for 
muted  and  divided  second  violins  imitates  the  crawling  bugs. 

Prank  VI.  This  section  begins  with  the  Easter  choral,  "Christ 
ist  erstanden,"*  Schwer  und  feirlich,  C  major,  4-4.  It  is  Easter  time, 
and  naturally  the  baker  is  fully  employed.     Max  and  Moritz  enter 

*The  date  of  this  choral  is  given  as  1535. 
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the  bakery  through  the  chimney,  for  the  baker,  going  out,  locked  the 
door.  All  soot,  they  tumble  into  the  flour-bin.  Trying  to  get  some 
pretzels  on  a  shelf,  they  fall  into  a  dough  vat.  The  baker  comes  in, 
catches  the  boys  enwrapped  in  dough,  and  puts  them  into  the  oven. 
When  they  are  well  baked,  he  stands  them  against  the  wall.  Having 
been  protected  by  the  dough,  they  eat  their  way  out,  and  run  away. 
The  Easter  choral  is  given  to  harp,  celesta,  and  piano.  This  move- 
ment is  connected  at  once  with 

Prank  VII.  And  now  the  urchins  come  to  a  pathetic  end.  They 
find  their  way  into  Farmer  Meck's  barn,  and  cut  holes  in  his  bags  of 
corn.  The  farmer  lifts  a  sack  to  take  it  to  the  mill,  and  wonders  why  it 
grows  light.  He  sees  the  hole,  also  the  boys,  who  are  trying  to  hide 
themselves.  He  puts  them  into  a  sack,  and  takes  them  to  the  mill. 
There  they  are  ground  up,  and  become  food  for  ducks.  A  mournful 
theme,  "Wehe,  wehe,  wenn  ich  auf  das  Bnde  sehe,"  is  sung  by  English 
horn  over  a  tremolo  of  violins,  Langsam.  There  is  music  descriptive 
of  the  escaping  corn  and  the  grinding  in  the  mill. 

Epilogue:  There  is  no  mourning  in  the  village.  The  victims  of 
Max  and  Moritz  are  easily  reconciled.  The  schoolmaster  points  a 
moral.  Material  used  before  is  now  employed  in  combinations  as 
a  summary,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  joyous  reference  to  the  too  exu- 
berant Max  and  Moritz. 
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Orchestral  Suite  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

Edward  MacDoweu, 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.  The  suite  was  first  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  1,  1896;  it  was  played  in 
London  under  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liverpool 
the  winter  before.  It  was  also  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  on  December  4,  1897,  January  4,  1902,  April  6, 
1907,  March  7,  1908.  (The  suite  is  dedicated  "to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  its  conductor,   Mr.   Emil   Paur.") 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows : — 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfmn  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'" 

The  composer  afterward  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:     "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements 
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are  desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:    I.  Legend;    II.  Love 
Song;   III.  In  War  Time;   IV.  Dirge;  V.    Village  Festival." 
The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows : — 

i.  First  theme,  Iroquois.     There  is  also  a  small   Chippewa   theme 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is 
a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son). 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character,*  E  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona" ;  but 
MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by  in- 
cident, nor  to  tell  any  particular  story;  "the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  Pro- 
gramme Book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  distinctly 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 
the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  symphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 
ulating his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 

*The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  are  invariably  in  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.    The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 
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of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting.'  ' 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance.  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  E  minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.  This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  by  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed,  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.  The  working-out  of 
the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood- wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of  two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood-wind  instruments 

III.  In  War  Time:    With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
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2-4-  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied. Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 
in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  toward  the  end  from  2-4  to  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Ap thorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Scalp-dance;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp- 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 
strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between  this  theme  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Ap  thorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 

V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light,  in  E  major,  2-4.  Several 
related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  any  of 
the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musically  sug- 
gested." 
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The  music  of  the  North  American  Indians  has  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Baker,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  John 
C.  Fillmore,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  E-  Krehbiel,  and  others. 
There  have  been  earnest  attempts  to  collect,  classify,  and  fix  in  nota- 
tion song  and  dance  tunes. 

-According  to  George  Catlin,  who  knew  Indians  intimately  before  they 
had  the  doubtful  advantages  of  reservations,  paternal  government,  and 
civilization,  the  North  American  savage  knew  these  musical  instruments, 
■ — drums,  rattles,  whistles,  lutes ;  but  Catlin  does  not  describe  the  lutes, 
nor  does  he  insist  on  them,  and  Schoolcraft  denies  their  existence  among 
these  Indians. 

The  drums  were  like  our  tambourines,  or  they  were  in  the  shape  of 
kegs.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  instrumental  music  was  the  drum  stage  or  the  pipe  stage.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drum  was  the  first  instrument,  for  sav- 
ages sometimes  have  the  drum  alone,  but  never  the  pipe  alone;  and,  if 
they  have  the  pipe,  they  also  always  have  the  drum.  (The  drum  was 
the  only  musical  instrument  known  among  the  Australians,  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  Behring's  nations,  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  Siberian 
tribes,  and,  until  recently,  the  Laplanders.)  The  North  American 
Indians  make  the  drum  contemporaneous  with  the  Deluge.  "When 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  began  to  subside,  they  were  drawn  off  into 
four  tortoises,  each  tortoise  receiving  one  quarter  of  the  world.  And 
these  tortoises,  besides  serving  as  reservoirs,  served  also  as  drums  for 
men  to  play  on,  by  striking  their  backs  with  drumsticks.  In  remem- 
brance of  this  event,  the  Eeh-teeh-Kas,  or  sacred  drums  of  the  medicine 
mysteries,  are  always  four  in  number,  made  of  buffalo-skin  sewn 
together  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  each  of  them  filled  with  water." 
The  drum  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  accompany  songs  of  amusement 
and  thanksgiving  and  in  medicine.  And,  as  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  drum  itself  was  often  regarded  as  a  deity,  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  bell  was  thought  to  speak,  and  it  was  dressed  and  bedecked 
with  fetishistic  ornaments.  Schoolcraft  tells  a  legend  in  which  a  tired 
Indian  hunter  meets  spirits  in  the  form  of  beautiful  girls,  "who  each 
had  a  little  drum  which  she  struck  with  ineffable  grace."     What  Win- 
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wood  Reade  wrote  of  the  drum  in  venerable  and  mysterious  Africa 
may  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  the  instrument  monotonous: 
"For  the  drum  has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons 
to  the  dance ;  it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly, 
with  no  intervals  between  the  beats ;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage ;  it  tolls 
for  the  death;  and  now  it  says,  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to 
the  ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.'"  Tschaikowsky 
knew  how  sinister  a  drum  might  be:  witness  the  persistent  drum-beat 
in  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  of  the  " Pathetic"  Symphony  and 
the  use  of  the  bass  drum  in  the  "Manfred"  Symphony.  He  might  well 
have  cried  out  with  the  North  American  brave :  ' '  Do  you  understand 
what  my  drum  says?"* 

Some  who  do  not  like  Tschaikowsky  call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage 
for  his  use  of  the  drum.  They  resemble  Danfodio,  who  attempted  to 
abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa. 

Rowbotham's  claim  that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument 
known  to  man  has  been  disputed  by  some,  who  insist  that  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  pipe  were  first ;  but  his  chapter  on  the  drum  is  not  only 

♦Compare  Walt  Whitman's  "Beat!  Beat!  Drums!"  published  in  his  "Drum-Taps"  (New  York,  1865). 

1. 
Beat!   beat!   drums! — Blow!   bugles!   blow! 

Through  the  windows — through  doors — burst  like  a  force  of  ruthless  men, 
Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation; 
Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying: 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happiness  must  he  have  now  with  his  bride; 
Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace,  plowing  his  field  or  gathering  his  grain; 
So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums — so  shrill  you  bugles  blow. 

2. 
Beat!   beat!   drums! — Blow!   bugles!   blow! 

Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  streets; 
Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses? 
No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds; 

No  bargainers'  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or  speculators — Would  they  continue? 
Would  the  talkers  be  talking?     Would  the  singer  attempt  to  sing? 
Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  the  court  to  state  his  case  before  the  judge  ? 
Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles  wilder  blow. 

3- 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — Blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Make  no  parley — stop  for  no  expostulation; 

Mind  not  the  timid — mind  not  the  weeper  or  prayer; 

Mind  not  the  old  man  beseeching  the  young  man; 

Let  not  the  child's  voice  be  heard,  nor  the  mother's  entreaties; 

Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead,  where  they  lie  awaiting  the  hearses, 

So  strong  you  thump,  O' terrible  drums — so  loud  you  bugles  blow. 
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ingenious  and  learned:  it  is  eloquent.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of 
water  at  regular  intervals  on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two 
boughs  against  one  another  in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order 
of  sound  to  the  continual  chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling 
of  a  brook.  And  why?  Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knock- 
ing of  boughs  is  "the  innuendo  of  design."  (See  "A  History  of  Music" 
by  John  Frederick  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.  pp.   1-34.     London,  1885.) 

The  whistles  or  pipes  of  the  Indians  were  the  "mystery  whistle,"  on 
which  no  white  man  could  play,  but  which  produced  liquid  and  sweet 
tones;  the  war  whistle;  and  the  Winnebago  wooing-pipe,  or  flute.  "  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  young  man  will  serenade  his  mis- 
tress with  it  for  days  together."  He  sits  on  a  rock  near  the  wigwam, 
and  blows  without  intermission,  "until  she  accedes  to  his  wishes,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  and  heart."  Among  all  savage  nations  the  love 
call  is  the  only  definite  purpose  for  which  the  flute  is  employed  outside 
its  employment  as  a  musical  instrument.  There  are  the  Formosa  wooing- 
|  flute,  the  Peruvian  wooing-flute,  and  the  Gila  wooing-flute.  And  what 
did  the  Indian  woman,  met  by  a  rude  Spanish  wooer  late  one  night  in  a 
street  of  Cuzco,  say:  "For  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  sir,  let  me  go;  for  that 
flute  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  is  calling  me  with  such  passion 
and  tenderness  that  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons  of  him  who  plays  it, 
for  love  constrains  me  to  go  thither,  that  I  may  be  his  wife  and  that  he 
may  be  my  husband." 

There  were  one-stopped  war  whistles,  there  were  flutes  of  deerskin  of 
three,  four,  and  six  holes.  The  rattles  were  used  to  mark  time.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  used  in  the  dance. 

Catlin  says  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  North  American  Indians:  "For 
the  most  part  of  their  vocal  exercises  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  the 
world  would  call  melody,  their  songs  being  made  up  chiefly  of  a  sort  of 
violent  chaunt  of  harsh  and  jarring  gutturals,  of  yelps  and  barks  and 
screams,  which  are  given  out  in  perfect  time,  not  only  with  'method 
(but  with  harmony)  in  their  madness.  ■  There  are  times,  too,  as  every 
traveller  of  the  Indian  country  will  attest,  if  he  will  recall  them  to  his 
recollection,  when  the  Indian  lies  down  by  the  fireside  with  his  drum 
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in  his  hand,  which  he  lightly  and  almost  imperceptible  touches  over,  j 
as  he  accompanies  it  with  his  stifled  voice  of  dulcet  sounds  that  might  I 
come  from  the  most  tender  and  delicate  female."  And  in  another  ! 
place  Catlin  speaks  of  "quiet  and  tender  songs,  rich  in  plaintive  expres-  i 
sion  and  melody." 

It  has  been  stated  plausibly  that  song  in  its  rudest  state  was  influenced 
and  shaped  by  the  story-teller,  who  grew  excited  as  he  told  some  legend  ' 
or  warlike  adventure,  or  boasted  of  his  own  glory;  for  in  his  excite-  . 
ment  he  would  begin  to  intone,  and  the  tonal  unsteadiness  of  speech 
was  thus  corrected.  There  was  then  one  note,  and  some  say  that  the 
first  musical  note  was  G.  "At  the  present  day,"  as  Mr.  Rowbotham 
claims,  "the  songs  of  savages  are  nearly  all  at  this  pitch,  that  is  to  say,  ! 
with  G  for  the  keynote,  and  those  savages  who  have  only  one  note  in  \ 
their  music  always  have  Gfor  that  one  note."  Chanting  in  impassioned 
speech  led  to  isolation  of  the  tone,  and!  the  savage  aware  of  tone  apart 
from  speech  sought  to  van*  his  pleasure.  A  two-note  period  was  the  i 
next  step.  Then  came  a  period  of  three.  This  little  scale  was  extended, 
and  it  was  made  up  of  the  Great  Scale  of  three  notes  and  the  Little 
Scale  of  two  notes.  Thus  vocal  music  passed  through  three  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  scale,  "the  Isolating,  where  the  Great  Scale 
and  the  Little  Scale  remain  isolated  from  one  another,  as  is  found 
in  the  most  ancient  music  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  music  also 
of  many  savages,  and  of  the  Chinese;  the  next  stage  is  the  Aggluti- 
native Stage,  when  these  two  scales  are  agglutinated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  fourth;  and  the  Inflectional  Stage,  when  by  the  insertion  of  the 
seventh  the  scale  is  enabled  to  pass  naturally  to  the  octave  above,  and 
to  modulate  to  a  new  scale  on  the  keynote  of  its  fifth."  ("A  History  of 
Music,"  by  John  F.  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  and  see  pp.  70-138.) 
Mr.  Rowbotham  insists  that  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  were 
in  the  Agglutinative  Stage,  and  made  use  of  only  six  notes,  and,  if  the 
Story  told  among  them  was  the  prose  of  music,  the  Dance  was  the  verse. 
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Mr.  Otto  Urack  was  born  in  Berlin,  May  13,  1884,  of  Hungarian 
descent.  He  received  his  musical  education  at  The  Royal  High  School 
of  Music,  Berlin,  where  he  studied  the  violoncello  with  Hausmann, 
chamber  music  with  Joachim,  and  composition  in  the  class  of  Kampf. 
In  1903  Mr.  Urack  became  principal  violoncellist  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  and  held  this  position  nearly  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  did  much  work  in  chamber  music  and  frequently  appeared 
as  a  virtuoso  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Since  1908  he  has 
occupied  the  desk  of  principal  violoncellist  in  the  Festival  Orchestra 
in  Bayreuth. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  Mr.  Urack  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Municipal  Theatre  in  Barmen:  he  produced  there  almost 
all  of  Wagner's  operas  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome,"  "Elektra,"  and 
"Der  Rosencavalier."  His  success  was  such  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  conductor  in  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  He  signed  the  con- 
tract for  five  years,  but  after  a  short  time  decided  to  obtain  his  release 
in  order  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  composed 
an  opera  in  two  acts,  "Signor  Formica,"  which  will  be  produced  this 
season  in  Breslau;  an  operetta,  two  string  quartets,  and  a  number  of 
works  in  smaller  form. 


Concerto  in  C  major,  Op.  20,  for  Violoncello.    Eugkn  d' Albert 

(Born  at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Hugo  Becker,  the  celebrated  violon- 
cellist. The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
the  usual  strings. 
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The  composition  is  in  three  connected  movements. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  2-2.  The  oboe  announces  the  first  I 
chief  theme  over  arpeggios  for  the  solo  'cello.  The  arpeggios  go  into  ! 
the  orchestra,  and  the  solo  instrument  takes  up  the  theme.  Piu  mo-  i 
derato,  A-flat  major,  3-4.  Horns  have  another  motive,  and  the  solo  I 
'cello  brings  in  a  new  melody.  An  "Animato,"  in  which  the  virtuoso  1 
qualities  of  the  'cello  are  displayed,  leads  to  an  Allegro,  C  major,  4-4,  1 
with  first  theme  for  solo  instrument.  The  full  orchestra  repeats  it.  : 
The  second  theme  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  F  minor,  3-4.  i 
A  third  theme  follows,  and  is  given  to  the  solo  'cello.  There  is  a  return 
to  the  opening  cantabile  theme. 

II.  Andante  con  mo  to,  A  major,  3-4.     The  chief  theme,  given  out 
by  the  fuh  orchestra,  is  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  solo  'cello. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  6-8.     A  lively  theme  is  worked  up 
alternately  by  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra.     The  pace  grows  i 
livelier.     The  solo  'cello  brings  back  reminiscences  of  earlier  portions  of  1 
the  concerto,  and  finally  the  orchestra  goes  into  the  Allegro  of  the  first  ' 
movement.     The  slow  prelude  returns,  and  a  few  more  measures  of 
the  Allegro  theme  brings  the  end. 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  Alwin  Schroeder,  March  9,  1901. 


"The    SorckrKr's   Apprentice"    (after   a    Ballad    by   Goethe). 

Paul  Dueas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Dimmer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr..  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor),  January 
14,  1899.     It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  concerts,  October 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912-1913. 


d 'Albert 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  C  major,  Op.  20 


Otto  Urack,  March 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Kgmont,"  Op.  84 
Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 

Bischoff 

Symphony  in  E  major,  Op.  16 

Borodin 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

Dukas 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo 

Gluck 

Air  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed  Elena" 


MacDowell 

"Indian"  Suite,  Op.  48 


Marcello 

Air,  "II  mio  bel  fuoco" 

Mraczek 

Tone-poem,  "Max  und  Moritz" 

Reger 

Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style,  Op.  123 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Piano,  Op.  54,. 

Strauss 

Three  songs  with  Orchestra: 
"Morgen" 
"Wiegenlied" 
"Cacilie" 

Wagner 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


December 

February 

December 


February 

November 

January 


February 

January 

Fritz  KreislER,  December 


March 


Elena  Gerhardt,  January 


March 


Elena  Gerhardt,  January 


March 


January 


December 
Max  Pauer,  February 


Elena  Gerhardt,  January 


November 


November 
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"YOU  CAN  PJBLY  ON   LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Washington  Shop 
1335  G  STREET  North  West  Colorado  Building 

Telephone  Main  3 

Philadelphia  Shop 


Also 

New  York 
Albany 


1633  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Telephones  Bell  Spruce  4679  Keystone  Race  907 


Boston  Hartford  Worcester 

Baltimore  New  Haven  Newport 

Rochester  Providence  Bridgeport  Portland 

Cambridge  Watertown  Lynn 

Roxbury  Springfield  Salem 

Brookline 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON   STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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LYRIC       THEATRE 

1913-1914      .      .      .     Thirty-third  Season 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(100  Musicians) 
Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  CONCERTS 

WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS 

November  5  December  3  January  7 

February   18  March   18 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS 

Miss  GERALDINE  FARRAR      Madame  TERESA  CARRENO 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER      Mr.  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICES 

$9.00  and  $7.00 
ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION 

Boxes  seating  six,  $60.00 

IMPORTANT  TO    SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  have  the  right  until  June  1 ,  1 9 1 3,  to  retain  for  next 
season,  the  seats  they  now  hold.  They  may  do  so  by  notifying 
C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Failure  to  renew 
by  June  1  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  seats  are  not  wanted  and 
they  will  be  allotted  to  other  applicants. 

C.  A.  ELLIS,   Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy, 
conductor),  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor),  and  on  April 
17,  1909  (Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797 ;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's  Musen- 
almanach  f or  1798: — - 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben ; 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben. 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bo  wring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it ! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch 'd  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 


Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 


Studio,  11 1-2  West  37th  Street 


•  • 


NEW  YORK 


CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANNOUNCES  FOR  THE  SEASON  1914-1915 

w^i^L^r     )„,,    ,.     .  MARIE   RAPPOLD,  the  Soprano 

MYRTLE  ELVYN      >  The  Pianists      M ,  XT„  ^^^    '    ,     „    .x 
NORAH  DREWETT)  FRANZ  EGENIEFF,  the  Baritone 


CoacMt  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON.  437  Fifth  A? enue,  New  York 
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And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 
Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 

See!  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full ! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it !  woe,  oh,  woe ! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 


Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew 'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger ! 
What  a  look !  what  fearful  sight ! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell ! 

Shall    the    house    through    thee    be 
drown'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first ! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 


1913  —  1914 


NOW  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  ®) 


C*  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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See,  once  more  he  hastens  back ! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it ! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe ! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 


And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


* 
*   * 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood- wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

Studio,  15  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  IN6RAHAM 


Mine.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Laegi  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Isbabli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.   CADY.     Studios  j  gg"^  *£%£*!££&  ^^ 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course   in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  IL,  Folk  Songs 
lor  Ten  Fingers,  First  Homo  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 
Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ARTHUR  L.  COLLINS 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH     lNFW    HAVFK 
MISHKAN  ISRAELfNEW    HAVEN 

PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

< 
As  vocal  coach  refers  to 

Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorised  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  In  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  Yerk 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


itasimt  l§>ptpfjmttj  ©rrffM ra 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programmes  nf  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 


AND  THE 


FIRST   MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  230 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


ifam&Iara 
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Boston's  Great  Art  ^Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


Jtefltt&iJHrolmdltf. 


ESTABLISHED  1854 


313  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 

Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Haynes,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Werner,  H.           Pauer,  0.  H 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W. 

JECluge,  M. 
Forster,  E. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Foss6,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                            Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hubner,  E.            Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C.  . 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


CARNEGIE  HALL        ....       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .      Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica, ' '  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Berlioz    . 


.    Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


Liszt 


"Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  (after  Victor  Hugo) 


Wagner 


Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


l^BMI^^^^^M^ 


w^a^m 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

I/Udwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;     died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:    "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
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blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven  l 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of  \ 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the   form   and   the   contents   of    the    symphony;    that  the   composer1 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;    "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber-| 
nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of   government   was   adopted   at   Paris,    and   before   Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the  ■ 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more,"  | 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries,  j 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared! 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an! 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his  \ 
own  ambition ;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon ' 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  Schind- 
ler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French  Revolution 
en  bloc.  "C'itait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven  honored  by 
his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte;" and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  B6naparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;    the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
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General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


* 
*  * 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  In  trade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
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at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chprd 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood- wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  ..The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shows^in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  militaristne,"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.     After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
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which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival, "  Op.  9    .    .    .    Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's- overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L£on  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.     It  is  wholly 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  f 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.     He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 

*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy  ";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  Ii 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.     The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  *  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  dtne  doit  perdre  Vespoir" 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.     Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;   and  the 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  cantusfirmus.  The  saltarello 
fonn  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "  Italian "  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.     (I  here  refer  to  the  edition  i 
published  in  three  acts.)     A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  j 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.     Teresa  i 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.     There  is  fighting  ] 
and  general  confusion.     Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when    three    cannon  -  shots    announce    Ash    Wednesday.     The    lights ' 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.     Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:     "Venez,  venez,    peuple   de  Rome!     Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."     The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and    is    then    immediately    developed.     There,    are    constant    returns  j 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.     The  dance  music  grows  softer;    and  the  love-  | 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.     The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


i 


* 


"Mazeppa":    Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  for  Fuix  Orchestra  (after 
Victor  Hugo)       Franz  Liszt 

(Born  October  22,  181 1,  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary;  died  July  31,  1886, 

at  Bayreuth.) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  is  thus  told  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa,  a  Cossack  chief,  best  known  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  was  born  in  1644,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  at  Mazepintzui, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  ■  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  province; 
but,  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Polish  matron  *  of  high  rank,  he  was  detected 
by  the  injured  husband,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose,  galloped  off  to  its  native  wilds  of 
the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa,  half -dead  and  insensible,  was  released  from  his  fearful 
position  and  restored  to  animation  by  some  poor  peasants.  In  a  short  time  his 
agility,  courage  and  sagacity  rendered  him  popular  among  the  Cossacks.     He  was 

*  The  Princess  Kotchoubey  is  named  as  the  heroine.     In  H.  M.  Milner's  romantic  drama   (dramatized 
from  Byron's  poem),  she  is  Olinska,  the  daughter  of  the  Castellan  of  Laurinski. 
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appointed  secretary  and  adjutant  to  Samoilovitch,  their  hetman,  or  chief,  and 
succeeded  that  functionary  in  1687.  The  title  of  Prince  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the  Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly 
in  his  good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed  as  calumnious  traitors  all  who,  like 
Palei,  Kotchubey  and  Iskra,  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia.  Bent,  however,  upon  casting  off  the  Russian  yoke,  Mazeppa  became, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  inconstancy  of  purpose, 
an  ally  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  fought,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Baturin,  his  capital,  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Menshikoff,  and  his  name  anathematized  throughout  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  his  effigy  suspended  from  the  gallows.  A  wretched  fugitive,  he  escaped  to 
Bender,  but  only  to  end  his  life  by  poison  in  1709. 

Liszt  composed  about  1826  a  pianoforte  6tude  entitled  "Mazeppa," 
"inspired  by  Victor  Hugo's  poem  of  the  same  name,"  but  this  poem  was 
written  in  May,  1828,  and  published  in  "Les  Orientales"  in  1829.  The 
£tude  was  enlarged  in  1837  and  1841.  It  was  published  as  one  of  the 
"  Grand  es  fitudes,"  and  later  as  one  of  the  "fitudes  d' execution  tran- 
scendante."  About  1850  the  pianoforte  piece  was  arranged  and  orches- 
trated at  Weimar. 

The  instrumentation  is  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  at  a  charity  concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  literal  English  prose  of  Hugo's  poem  is  as  follows :  * 

Mazeppa. 
I. 

So,  when  Mazeppa,  roaring  and  weeping,  has  seen  his  arms,  feet,  sabre-grazed  sides, 
all  his  limbs  bound  upon  a  fiery  horse,  fed  on  sedge  grass,  reeking,  darting  forth  fire 
from  his  nostrils  and  fire  from  his  feet; 

when  he  has  writhed  in  his  knots  like  a  reptile,  has  well  gladdened  his  joyous  exe- 
cutioners with  his  futile  rage,  and  fallen  back  at  last  upon  the  wild  croup,  sweat 
on  his  brow,  foam  at  his  mouth,  and  blood  in  his  eyes, 

a  cry  goes  up;  and  suddenly  horse  and  man  fly  with  the  winds  over  the  plain, 
carried  away  across  the  moving  sands,  alone,  filling  with  noise  a  whirlwind  of  dust, 
like  a  black  cloud  in  which  the  lightning  winds  like  a  snake ! 

They  go  on.  They  pass  through  the  valleys  like  a  thunder-storm,  like  those 
hurricanes  that  pile  themselves  up  in  the  mountains,  like  a  globe  of  fire;  then, 
next  minute,  are  nothing  more  than  a  black  dot  in  the  dusk,  and  vanish  into  the 
air  like  a  flake  of  foam  on  the  vast  blue  ocean. 

They  go  on.  The  space  is  large.  Both  plunge  together  into  the  boundless  desert, 
into  the  endless  horizon  which  ever  begins  over  again.     Their  course  carries  them 

*  This  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 
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onward  like  a  flight,  and  great  oaks,  towns,  and  towers,  black  mountains  bound 
together  in  long  chains,  everything  totters  around  them. 

And,  if  the  hapless  man  struggles,  with  cracking  head,  the  horse,  flying  faster 
than  the  breeze,  rushes  with  still  more  affrighted  bound  into  the  vast,  arid,  impas- 
sable desert,  stretching  out  before  them,  with  its  ridges  of  sand,  like  a  striped  cloak. 

Everything  reels  and  takes  on  unknown  colors:  he  sees  the  woods  run,  sees  the 
broad  clouds  run,  the  old  ruined  donjon-keep,  the  mountains  with  a  ray  bathing 
the  spaces  between  them;  he  sees;  and  herds  of  reeking  mares  follow  with  a  great 
noise ! 

And  the  sky,  where  the  steps  of  night  are  already  lengthening,  with  its  oceans 
of  clouds  into  which  still  other  clouds  are  plunging,  and  the  sun,  plowing  through 
their  waves  with  his  prow,  turns  upon  his  dazzled  forehead  like  a  wheel  of  golden- 
veined  marble. 

His  eye  wanders  and  glistens,  his  hair  trails  behind,  his  head  hangs  down;  his 
blood  reddens  the  yellow  sand,  the  thorny  brambles:  the  cord  winds  round  his 
swollen  limbs  and,  like  a  long  serpent,  tightens  and  multiplies  its  bite  and  its  folds. 

The  horse,  feeling  neither  bit  nor  saddle,  flies  onward,  and  still  his  blood  flows 
and  trickles,  his  flesh  falls  in  shreds;  alas!  the  hot  mares  that  were  following  just 
now,  bristling  their  pendant  mane,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  crows! 

The  crows;  the  great  horned  owl  with  his  round,  frightened  eye;  the  wild  eagle 
of  battle-fields,  and  the  osprey,  monster  unknown  to  the  day-light;  the  slanting 
owls,  and  the  great  fawn-coloured  vulture  who  ransacks  the  flanks  of  dead  men, 
where  his  bare  red  neck  plunges  in  like  a  naked  arm ! 

All  come  to  augment  the  funereal  flight;  all  leave  both  the  solitary  holm-oak  and 
the  nests  in  the  manor  to  follow  him.  He,  bloody,  distracted,  deaf  to  their  cries 
of  joy,  wonders,  when  he  sees  them,  who  can  be  unfurling  that  big  black  fan  on 
high  there. 

The  night  falls  dismal,  without  its  starred  robe,  the  swarm  grows  more  eager 
and  follows  the  reeking  voyager  like  a  winged  pack.  He  sees  them  between  the  sky 
and  himself,  like  a  dark  smoke-cloud,  then  loses  them  and  hears  them  fly  confusedly 
in  the  dark. 

At  last,  after  three  days  of  mad  running,  after  crossing  rivers  of  icy  water,  steppes, 
forests,  deserts,  the  horse  falls,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  thousand  birds  of  prey,  and 
his  iron  hoof,  on  the  stone  it  grinds,  quenches  its  four  lightnings. 

There  lies  the  hapless  man,  prostrate,  naked,  wretched,  all  spotted  with  blood, 
redder  than  the  maple  in  the  season  of  blossoms.  The  cloud  of  birds  turns  round 
him  and  stops;  many  an  eager  beak  longs  to  gnaw  the  eyes  in  his  head,  all  burnt 
with  tears. 

Well!  this  convict  who  howls  and  drags  himself  along  the  ground,  this  living 
carcass,  shall  be  made  a  prince  one  day  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ukraine.  One  day, 
sowing  the  fields  with  unburied  dead,  he  will  make  it  up  to  the  osprey  and  the  vult- 
ure in  the  broad  pasture-lands. 

His  savage  greatness  shall  spring  from  his  punishment.  One  day,  he  shall  gird 
around  him  the  furred  robe  of  the  old  Hetmans,  great  to  the  dazzled  eye;  and, 
when  he  passes  by,  those  tented  peoples,  prone  upon  their  faces,  shall  send  a  resound- 
ing bugle-call  bounding  about  him ! 

II. 

So,  when  a  mortal,  upon  whom  his  god  descends,  has  seen  himself  bound  alive 
upon  thy  fatal  croup,  O  Genius,  thou  fiery  steed,  he  struggles  in  vain,  alas!  thou 
boundest,  thou  earnest  him  away  out  from  the  real  world,  whose  doors  thou  break- 
est  with  thy  feet  of  steel! 

With  him  thou  crossest  deserts,  hoary  summits  of  the  old  mountains,  and  the  seas, 
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and  dark  regions  beyond  the  clouds;  and  a  thousand  impure  spirits,  awakened  by 
thy  course,  O  impudent  marvel !  press  in  legions  round  the  voyager. 

He  crosses  at  one  flight,  on  thy  wings  of  flame,  every  field  of  the  Possible,  and 
the  worlds  of  the  soul;  drinks  at  the  eternal  river;  in  the  stormy  or  starry  night, 
his  hair  mingled  with  the  mane  of  comets,  flames  on  heaven's  brow. 

Herschel's  six  moons,  old  Saturn's  ring,  the  pole,  rounding  a  nocturnal  aurora 
over  its  boreal  brow,  he  sees  them  all;  and  for  him  thy  never-tiring  flight  moves, 
every  moment,  the  ideal  horizon  of  this  boundless  world. 

Who,  save  demons  and  angels,  can  know  what  he  suffers  in  following  thee,  and 
what  strange  lightnings  shall  flash  from  his  eyes,  how  he  shall  be  burnt  with  hot 
sparks,  alas!  and  what  cold  wings  shall  come  at  night  to  beat  against  his  brow? 

He  cries  out  in  terror;  thou,  implacable,  pursuest.  Pale,  exhausted,  gaping, 
he  bends  in  affright  beneath  thy  overmastering  flight;  every  step  thou  advancest 
seems  to  dig  his  grave.  At  last  the  end  is  come  ...  he  runs,  he  flies,  he  falls,  and 
arises  King! 

There  are  three  versions  of  an  explanatory  programme.  The  first, 
which  is  here  given,  was  published  by  Liszt  in  1854;  the  second  consists 
of  Hugo's  poem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  score  of  1854;  the  third  is 
Richard  Pohl's  condensation  of  the  poem. 

Liszt's  argument  is  as  follows: — 

Un  cri  part  .  .  . 

If  wailing  tears  mark  the  first  awakening  of  man  to  life,  a  cry  of  sorrow  is  ordi- 
narily the  first  stammering  of  genius  excited  by  the  touch  of  the  sacred  flame.  And 
this  cry,  ordinarily,  casts  fright  about  it.  The  world  is  eager  to  choke  it;  bonds 
of  iron  and  bonds  of  flowers,  bonds  of  gold  and  bundles  of  thorns,  strive  to  hold 
it  immovable  and  mute. 

Sur  ses  membres  gonfles  la  cord  se  repiie, 
Et  comme  un  long  serpent  resserre  et  multiplie 
Sa  morsure  et  ses  nceuds. 

There  are  always  enough  dwarfs  to  trip  up  the  giant  and  afterwards  enmesh 
him.  But  genius  at  last  escapes  them,  hurrying  towards  the  far-off  horizon  which 
their  myopic  eyes  do  not  perceive.     Then 

Son  oeil  s'egare,  et  luit .  .  . 

Attracted  by  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  eye,  nocturnal  birds  and  birds  of 
prey,  impure  visions  and  cruel  illusions,  dart  forward  in  pursuit,  while 

Lui,  sanglant,  eperdu,  sourd  a  leurs  cris  de  joie, 
Demande  en  les  voyant,  qui  done  la-haut  deploie 
Ce  grand  eventail  noir. 

Soon  it  sinks  to  earth,  and  one  thinks  it  can  be  said  of  it, 

Voila  Finfortune,  gisant,  nu,  miserable  .  .  . 

But  they  that  then  exult  in  an  infamous  joy  at  contemplating  genius  fallen,  with 
its  force  weakened  or  frightfully  overcome,  when  ignoble  creatures  gather  around 
the  fall  and 
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Maint  bee  ardent  aspire  a  ronger  dans  sa  tete 
Ses  yeux  briiles  de  pleurs;     . 

they  that  do  not  know  that 

Sa  sauvage  grandeur  naitra  de  son  supplice, 
that  one  day  he  will  be 

Grand  a  l'oeil  ebloui 

and  that,  having  been  overwhelmed  with  torments  and  breathless  afflictions,  a 
moment  comes,  when  shaking  far  from  him  as  from  a  mighty  mane  grief  and  despair, 
as  well  as  frivolities  and  delights,  he  stretches  himself  as  a  lion  after  a  dream,  throws 
a  piercing  and  savage  glance  toward  the  past  and  the  future,  halts,  calculates  his 
bounds,  breaks  his  fetters 

Kt  se  releve  Roi! 

The  wild  ride  of  Mazeppa,  as  portrayed  by  Liszt,  begins  (Allegro 
agitato,  D  minor,  6-4,  changing  afterwards  to  3-4  and  2-4)  with  a  dis- 
sonant crash,  wind  instruments  and  cymbals,  after  which  there  is  a 
lively  figure  for  strings.  There  is  a  short  ascending  motive  for  wind 
instruments.  The  chief  theme,  typical  of  Mazeppa,  is  announced  by 
trombones,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  crescendo  that  ends 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  Mazeppa  theme  reappears, 
now  given  out  by  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets.  The  first  ascend- 
ing motive  is  used  in  an  enlarged  form.  And  now  the  Mazeppa  motive 
becomes  a  wailing  song.  Richard  Strauss,  as  editor  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  instrumentation,  finds  that  in  this  passage  the  strings  "col  legno" 
(the  strings  are  struck  with  the  back  of  the  bow)  imitate  the  snorting  of 
the  horse.*  After  a  use  of  former  thematic  material  Mazeppa' s  lament 
is  repeated  a  half-tone  higher.  A  new  and  triumphant  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  B  major  (brass).  For  a  moment  the  ride  is  checked,  but  it  is 
soon  resumed,  even  more  furiously  than  before,  and  the  rhythm  is  like 
unto  that  of  a  symphonic  scherzo.  The  Mazeppa  theme  assumes  a 
new  shape.  Other  thematic  material  is  employed  until  the  Mazeppa 
theme  dominates  fff  accompanied  by  triplets  for  the  brass.  There  is  an 
orchestral  shriek,  then  for  a  moment,  quiet.  The  lower  strings  have  a 
recitative.  The  Mazeppa  theme  is  now  fragmentary.  Over  a  mysteri- 
ous tremolo  of  violas  and  'cellos  a  new  and  martial  theme  is  announced. 
Mazeppa  is  revealed  as  conqueror.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale,  D  major,  2-2.  The  triumphant  close  is  based  on  the 
Mazeppa  theme  and  the  fanfare  that  introduced  this  section. 

*  Unfortunately,  L.  Ramann,  the  laborious  biographer  of  Liszt,  says  that  the  col  legno  passage  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  flapping  of  owls'  wings,  and,  when  "Mazeppa"  was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  some  in  the  audi- 
ence looked  at  the  ceiling,  expecting  to  see  a  night  bird  that  had  wandered  in. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wurzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Biilow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 


Mrs.  C.   DYAS-STANDISH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Studio,  708  Carnegie  Hall,  :  :  New  York  City 
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October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  al 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  adc 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  wher 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger' 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  s 
second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  V olkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  anc 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventure? 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss-! 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  KufferathV 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture! 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which \ 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  foui 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  majoi 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  tc 
characterize  the  master  singers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  o\ 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments) 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  oi 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development.  * 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 

•  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp 

200-210. 
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brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass' the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

•  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56, 57. 
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FIRST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Bischoff 


I.  Sehr  schnell  und  feurig. 

II.  Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen. 

III.  Presto;  Ruhig. 

IV.  Allegro  moderate 


Symphony  in  E  major,  Op.  16 


Wagner 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl 


Weber     . 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  major  for  Fuix  Orchestra,  Op.  16. 

Hermann  Bischoff 

(Born  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  January  7,  1868;  now  living  at  Munich.) 

Mr.  Bischoff's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  latest  German  encyclo- 
paedias of  music.  The  composer  was  invited  late  in  1907  to  send  a 
sketch  of  his  life  for  publication  in  the  programme  book  of  January 
4,  1908.     Nothing  has  been  heard  from  him. 

Yet  it  may  here  be  stated  that  in  1887  he  was  a  student  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  took  lessons  of  Jadassohn  in  com- 
position. At  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  as  the  story  goes,  he  heard 
Richard  Strauss 's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
it  that  he  sought  the  composer  out,  and,  while  he  did  not  actually 
take  lessons  in  theory  and  composition  of  him,  he  was  associated  inti- 
mately with  him  for  three  years  in  the  study  of  scores  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  music. 

Among  Bischoff's  chief  works  are:  "Gewittersegen,"  for  tenor  voice, 
organ,  and  orchestra,  Op.  9,  a  composition  to  which  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  marks  was  awarded  by  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein. 
It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  thirty-fifth  convention  of  this 
society,  at  Dortmund,  in  May,  1899.  The  singer  was  Forchhammer. 
The  text  of  this  piece,  which  has  the  sub-title,  "Psalm  zwischen 
Wolken,"  is  by  Richard  Dehmel. 

"Pan,"  an  idyl  for  orchestra,  Op.  14,  played  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra, 
led  by  Sigismund  von  Hausegger,  and  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
thirty-eighth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Krefeld,  in  June,  1902.  This  idyl  is  a  musical  illustration  of  Turge- 
neff's  prose  poem,  "Les  Nymphes,''  the  thirteenth  of  "Petits  Poemes  en 
Prose"  in  the  edition  entitled  "Souvenirs  d'Knfance"  and  published 
by  Hetzel  &  Company  in  Paris. 

" Hyacintentraume, "  performed  at  one  of  Nodnagel's  "Novelty" 
concerts  at  Berlin  in  1898. 

"  Tanzlegendchen  "  (Munich,  season  1908-09). 

Six  songs  from  Daumer's  "Hafis"  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  1. 

Five  songs  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantin  Constantinovitsch  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte  (two  volumes),  Op.  2. 

ANTONIA   SAWYER   1425N^°Y^AY 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 

JULIA   CULP  WILLIAM  BECKER,  Pianist 

GRACIA  RICARDO  LA  RUE   BOALS,  Basso 

NORMAN  WILKS  CECILE  AYRES 

ALWIN   SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 
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Three  songs  of  K.  F.  Meyer  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  3. 

Songs,  Op.  7,  8,  10. 

"Der  Weiher,"  five  poems  by  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  11. 

Five  songs  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  text  by  Richard  Dehmel, 
Op.  12. 

"25  neue  Weisen  zu  alten  Liedern,"  Op.  15,  for  voice  and  pianoforte; 
"Orchesterlieder,"  among  them  "Bewegter  See"  (1903). 

A  Symphony  No.  2  which  is  said  to  be  less  striking  than  the  first. 


The  Symphony  in  K  major  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  forty- 
second  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein,  at  Essen, 
May  24,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  January  4, 
1908,  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  The  symphony  was  played  again  that 
season  in  Boston  (February  29,  1908) .  The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
performed  it  in  Chicago,  November  26,  27,  1909. 

The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  "in  grateful 
veneration,"  and  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tube,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  no  argument,  no  explanatory  programme,  published  in  the 
score.  For  the  performance  at  Essen  the  composer  wrote  a  statement 
about  his  intentions  and  also  provided  an  analysis. 

"For  some  years  many  composers,"  Bischoff  says,  "have  attached 
importance  to  explicit  explanations  in  programme  books.  My  piece 
has  nothing  to  do  with  'programme  music.'  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  no  music,  as  there  has  been  no  music,  which  is  not  programme 
music  in  one  way  or  another;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  musical  expres- 
sion which  does  not  find  an  analogy  either  in  the  world  of  facts  and 
events,  or  in  that  of  poetic  sentiments  and  sensations.  Not  to  be  out 
of  fashion,  I  therefore  insist  that  my  symphony  presents  throughout 
programme  music.  It  naturally  lays  claim  to  be  shaped  solely  in 
accordance  with  musical  principles. 

CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Managers  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Among  the  artists  under  our  direction  are: 

MARGARETE  MATZENAUER,  Contralto.  MARIE  RAPPOLD,  Soprano 

MAX  PAUER,  Pianist.  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON,  Pianist. 

LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist.  LEON  RAINS,  Basso. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  apply  And  many  others. 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"In  my  mind  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  living  a  wild  and 
debauched  life,  becomes  acquainted  with  pure  happiness  when  he  is 
no  longer  worthy  of  it  and  therefore  cannot  possess  it. 

"He  seeks  in  vain  to  find  peace  in  resignation  (second  movement). 
The  ghosts  of  his  misspent  youth  appear  again,  as  Furies  following 
him,  pursuing  him  (third  movement).  Again  appears  that  noble  and 
beautiful  womanly  apparition  (intermediate  passage),*  and  the  voices 
of  darkness,  hushed,  are  quiet.  Love  of  the  pure  woman  delivers  us 
from  the  filth  of  life.  As  one  sees,  this  is  an  old  problem  that  has 
often  been  treated,  that  has  often  been  solved  in  many  ways.  Now 
if  any  one  hearing  the  first  movement  (this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
a  special  programme)  should  see  a  vision  of  dissolute  nights,  of  orgiastic 
masked-balls;  if  he  believes  that  he  hears  passionate  love  murmuring 
in  gardens  flooded  with  moonlight  and  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
he  will  then  be  conscious  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  composer. 

"And  also  if  the  hearer  has  only  the  idea  of  my  work,  as  the  cloudy 
and  foaming  must  clears  into  still  and  noble  wine,  I  may  then  believe 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  working  the  poetical  idea  into  that  which 
is  clearly  defined  and  plastic." 


I.  Sehr  schnell  und  feurig  (very  fast  and  in  a  fiery  manner),  E 
major,  6-8.  The  first  chief  theme  is  announced  immediately  fortissimo. 
A  rapid  figure,  12-16,  is  added.  A  third  theme  has  sustained  melody. 
After  a  development  of  this  material  the  thematic  group  is  dismissed 
with  a  fanfare  for  brass.  The  second  chief  motive,  Noch  etwas  breiter 
(still  somewhat  broader)  and  feroce,  B  major,  9-8,  is  announced  by 
oboe  and  violins.  The  theme  of  the  coda,  B  major,  2-4,  is  derived  from 
one  of  Bischoff's  songs,  a  drinking-song.  There  is  an  episode,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  conventional  working-out  section  in  the  old 
symphonic  form.  This  episode  contains  a  melodious  theme  which 
really  belongs  to  the  fourth  movement,  where  it  plays  a  part  of  marked 
importance. 

II.  Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen  (very  quietly  and  in  a  sustained  man- 

*  See  remark  near  the  end  of  the  short  analysis  of  the  symphony. — P.  H. 
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ner),  C  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  a  free  elaboration  of  two  themes, 
the  first  announced  by  the  strings  at  the  beginning,  the  second  by  the 
wood- wind.  Sections  of  the  first  theme  have  later  in  this  movement 
an  independent  value,  especially  a  quotation  from  one  of  Bischoff' s 
songs,  "Letzte  Bitte." 

III.  Presto,  B  minor,  3-4.  The  scherzo  is  built  on  three  chief 
themes.  The  first  is  announced  by  violas  and  bassoons;  the  second 
by  flute  and  bassoon;  the  third  is  a  running  chromatic  figure.  The 
theme  of  the  trio,  ruhig  (quiet),  B  major,  is  a  long  melody,  sung  at 
first  by  oboe  and  violins. 

("The  intermediary  passage  between  the  scherzo  and  the  last  move- 
ment is  constructed  from  the  theme  which,  already  appearing  in  the 
first  movement,  becomes  the  second  chief  theme  of  the  finale,  and  also 
from  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement.") 

Bischoff  in  his  analysis  mentions  this  intermediary  passage  between 
the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement.  This  analysis  was  written  by  the 
composer  for  the  first  performance  at  Essen.  There  is  no  "interme- 
diary passage"  in  the  published  score  (1906).  The  analysis  was  of 
course  written  before  the  performance.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
whether  this  intermediary  passage  was  cut  out  at  Essen  in  order  to 
shorten  the  performance,  or  was  afterward  omitted  when  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  the  publisher.  The  work  was  first  played  from 
manuscript,  and  Bischoff,  according  to  a  statement  in  Die  Musik  for 
December,  1907,  revised  it  thoroughly. 

IV.  Allegro  moderato,  E  major,  4-4.  After  the  chief  theme  (wood- 
wind and  trumpet),  which  has  in  itself  no  definite  tonality,  follows 
immediately  the  "Coda — thought,"  with  a  bass  that  is  of  marked 
importance  in  the  development.  The  second  chief  motive,  the  one  that 
appeared  in  the  first  movement  (and  in  the  intermediary  passage  of 
the  original  version),  is  now  in  A  major  (violins  and  wood- wind).  There 
is  another  theme,  a  subsidiary  of  distinction. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Btilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

LILLIE  MACHIN,  Vocal  Teacher 
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Florence,  Italy 
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Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Kdnigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Billow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "  Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,   1870.     Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
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wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
I  violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1 871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 
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Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf' 
ein";   but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Briinnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkiire."  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh '  meine  Angst ! "  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror !)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "  Schlaf e,  Kindchen,  schlaf e"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Briinnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Ein  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
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THREE  RECITALS  by 

MR.  SELDEN   MILLER 

At  RUM  FORD  HALL,  50  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

PROGRAMS 

I. 

Wednesday,  November  13,  at  3.30 

SCHUMANN 

Fantasie  from  Kreisleriana,  B  flat 
Caprice,  after  Paganini,  E 
Aria  from  Sonata 
Novelette,  D  minor 


SCHUBERT 

Piano — Impromptu,  B  flat 
Impromptu,  A  flat 
Momen  Musical,  C-sharp 

minor 
Impromptu,  E  flat 

Songs — Der  Lindenbaum 

Lay   of    the    Imprisoned 

Huntsman 
Die  Allmacht 
Wohin? 


Ihre  Stimme 
Der  Hidalgo 
Mein  Schoner  Stern 
Fruhlingsnacht 


II. 


MacDOWELL 

Piano — To  the  Sea 

To  a  Humming  Bird 

Idylle 

Schattentanz 

Songs — Mein  Liebchen 

Du  Liebst  mich  nicht 
Thy  Beaming  Eyes 
A  Maid  Sings  Light 


Tuesday,  November  26,  at  3.30 

GRIEG 


Notturno 

Zwei  Nordische  Tanze 

a.  Springtanz 

b.  Hailing 
Zu  Deinen  Fiissen 
Kobold 

The  Spring 

In  den  Heidelbeeren 

Jung  Ole 

Zur  Johannisnacht 


III. 


Wednesday,  December  11,  at  3.30 

DEBUSSY 


BRAHMS 

Piano — Intermezzo,  B-flat  minor 
Cappriccio,  B  minor 
Intermezzo,  E  flat 
Rhapsody,  B  minor 

Songs — Die  Mainacht 

Am  Sonntag  Morgen 
Feldeinsamkeit 
Vergeblisches  Standchen 

Course  Tickets  (Price,  $3.00)  and  Single  Tickets  (Price,  $1.50)  may  be  obtained  at  the  store  of  the 
H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  agents  for  Novello  &  Co.,  21  East  17th  Street,  or  by  mail  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas, 
31  East  7l8t  Street  (to  whom  cheques  should  be  drawn)  or  at  the  hall  on  the  afternoons  of  the  concerts. 

The  above  programmes  will  also  be  rendered  by  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Heights  Casino,  Brooklyn,  on  the  following  dates; 
Programme  I.,  Friday  November  15,  at  3.30,  Programme  II.,  Friday  November  2Q,  at  3.30,  Programme  III, 
Friday,  December  13,  at  3.30. 

Tickets  for  the  Brooklyn  concerts  (prices  as  above)  may  be  obtained  at  the  store  of  the  Chandler-Ebel  Music  Com- 
pany 222  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  or  by  mail  from  Mr.  W .  W .  Thomas,  31  E.  71st  Street,  New  York  City, 
(to  whom  cheques  should  be  drawn)  or  at  the  hall  on  the  afternoons  of  the  concerts. 
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Clair  de  Lune 
First  Arabesque 
Reflets  dans  PEau 
Golliwog's  Cakewalk 

Le  Balcon 
Chevaux  de  Bois 
Le  Jet  d'Eaux 
Mandoline 


first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpelj 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel-i 
oped,  alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more,; 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

The  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in; 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February,  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Reimann 
the  music-drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin' 
critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second  act.  So  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in  1889,  in  which  he 
showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 

A  programme  of  the  Idyl  written  by  Albert  Heintz  was  published 
in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  of  June  18,  1880. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  (''Cymbeline"), — 
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The  programs  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  People  for  this  season,  will  illustrate  the 
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SYMPHONY,  OPERA,  DANCE,  AND  SONG 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  young  subscribers  a  new  realization  of  the  breadth  and  sig- 
nificance of  music  as  it  has  been  developed  in  its  various  forms  by  the  great  composers. 
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DECEMBER    21.     Christmas  Recital,  YSAYE. 
JANUARY  4.     Wagner  Festival.     New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
FEBRUARY   8.     Song.     Musical  Art  Society,  Frank  Damrosch,  Conductor. 
MARCH  1.     Orchestras  of  Music  School  Settlement,  David  Mannes,  Conductor. 
MARCH  15.     Dance  Festival.     New  York  Symphony  Orchestra;  Walter  Damrosch, 
Conductor.  

Dances   from  the  Classic   Symphonies;    Folk  and    Frolic  Dances  interpreted  by  groups  of 

children  from  the  schools  of  New  York. 
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music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  MissTeimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  L/ysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
land  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
[last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 
But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!     I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"     It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
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who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  rind  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.     For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
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Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  L,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  hi.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was   a  blood-  stained  dagger,   not  a  ring.      The  first 
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scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Buryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahn's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906. 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  oi 
Austria. 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "I4 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:    "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's   symphonic  works.     Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities ' 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside  j 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the  i 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.     At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an  : 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  '  O  Seligkeit ! '    all  ' 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.     The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with  : 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major  ' 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.     There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,   both  in  harmony  and    in    orchestration,   than    the   fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.     The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.     The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;   then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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Telephone,  Main  2692  or    Winchester   455 
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PIANIST 

CONCERT  RECITALS,  Lecture  Recitals,  Russian  Music 

(From  personal  investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg) 

INSTRUCTION.        SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  course  will  include  ear  training,  playing  at  sight,  harmonic  analysis,  the  application  of  embellish- 
ments, treatment  of  pedals,  a  complete  system  of  modern  technical  exercises,  and  a  carefully  graded 
list  of  five  hundred  studies  and  pieces  in  all  keys. 

^TITHin^.  carnegie  hall,  n.  y. 
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EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  vos  com- 
patriotes  tout  le  succes  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  d  e  gout.  C'es  t  a  vec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorisea 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tres  flatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 
"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  1' expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  Del'Opfra. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0.                       Hoffmann,  J. 
Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D.                     Tak,  E. 

|  Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

,  Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K.                  Ribarsch,  A. 
Bakt  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J.                   Spoor,  S. 
Fiedler,  B.                    Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kurth,  R.                     Griinberg,  M. 
Pinfield,  C.  E.              Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.           Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K.                    Seydel,  T. 
Jaeger,  A.                      Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                        Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G.                      Grisez,  G. 
Lenom,  C.                     Mimart,  P. 
Fosse",  P.                        Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                            Stumpf,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets.             Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J.                Alloo,  M. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G.                Mausebach,  A 
Hiibner,  E.             Merrill,  C.             Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani.                                               Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S.                            Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F.                                Burkhardt,  H. 
Organ.                                                                     Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P.                                                                  Sauerquell,  J. 

"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuosos  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 
No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        ....       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  ....  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Beethoven  .      Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.-  Rondo. 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 
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Symphony  in  K  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  -E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.     The  second  and 


The  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

(Founded  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  1873) 


FORTIETH     SEASON,     1912-1913 
LOUIS  KOEMMENICH  =        =        -        -        «        Conductor 


AT  CARNEGIE   HALL 


THE   MESSIAH Handel 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  26,  1912 

Saturday    Evening,    December    28,     1912 

Mme.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey  Miss  Christine  Miller 

Mr.  Reed  Miller  Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon 


A  CHORAL  SERVICE  (Eine  Deutsche  Messe)  -  -  -    Otto  Taubmann 

New  —  first  time  in  America. 

Friday  Evening,   March  28,   1913 
Miss  Inez  Barbour  Miss  Mildred  Potter 

Mr.  John  Young  Mr.  Putnam  Griswold 


Reserved  Seats  at  Ticket  Office  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  No.  1  West  34th  Street 
and  at   Box  Office  of  Carnegie   Hall 
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contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 

Sixth  Season,  1912=13 
Belasco  Theatre      -     44th  Street,  Near  Broadway,  New  York 

DAVID  and 
CLARA 


MANNES 


Three  Sonata  Recitals 
Sunday  Evenings:  Dec.  15,  1912;  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  9,  1913 


AT  8.30  P.M. 


Novelties  of  an  unusual  nature  will  be  heard  at  these  concerts  this  season:  among  them 
figure  conspicuously  sonatas  by  two  Americans,  John  Alden  Carpenter  and  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason.  Also  a  Sonata  in  D  minor  by  Rosario  Scalero,  a  young  Italian,  and  a  hitherto  unheard 
Scnata  in  C  minor  by  Tartini.     Works  of  Brahms,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  will  also  be  heard. 


Tickets,  SI. 50,  SI. 00,  50c,  on  sale  at  Aeolian  Hall,  29  West  42nd  Street,  Room  1528, 

Telephone,  6427  Murray  Hill. 
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first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  B  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
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movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- ! 
veloped  to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  was  born  in  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.  He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.  He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a-jour- 
neying.  He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"  Kreisler  then  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.  The  boy  in  company  with  Mr. 
Rosenthal  gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall,  December  17,  18,  19.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  studied  again  with  Masssart  and  with  Godard  and 
Delibes.  He  lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  military 
service,  and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston, 
December  18,  at  Steinert  Hall.  (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12, 
26,  March  2,  5,  16,  1901.)  His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Concert  was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo. He  went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia, 
returned  to  this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
23,  25,  February  1,  11,  1902.  He  played  Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor 
("Scena  Cantante")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  15, 
1902.     He  returned  to  this  country  in  1904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston, 


MISS  B.  F.  JOHNSON 

SUCCESSOR    TO    MRS.    E.    PERKINS 
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January  10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.  He  played  Brahms's 
Concerto  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  11  of  that 
year.  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  11,  19,  1907.  On 
November  30,  1907,  he  played  Lalo's  Spanish  Symphony  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall.  On  December 
15,  1907,  he  gave  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  on  February  1,  1908, 
in  Jordan  Hall.  He  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Jordan  Hall,  October 
25,  November  15,  1909;  February  24,  19 10.  On  April  9,  19 10,  he 
played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
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and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  6i,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst- und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage-  j 
way"  from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 


* 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D -sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.     The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half-cadence  on  the 

•There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in 
free  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 


* 


There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  hejnade  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
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At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8) .  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music' '  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  toi8n.  Ini8i3  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  1821  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then :  ' '  His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;  old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd  fish, 
squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little  coat, 
— a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for  the 
stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin,  piano- 
forte concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar  Alex- 
ander gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 


* 
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The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included 
an  overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theater  zeitung,  which  had  just  been  established: — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  [sic]  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 

* 
*  * 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893;  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904;  Willy  Hess,  January  6,  1906. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Bichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others.  • 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  MUSIC   HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  i,  1912.) 

BY  RICHARD   WHITEING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.  'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
King  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.  Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 

No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes 
One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic — told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of*  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 
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If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Quaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.  Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.  "The 
Drummer  Bov  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"O  comrades!   comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo!" 

They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
of  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 

gin*  .  . 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 

smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Covent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitse." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.     It 
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was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.     It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.     But  Evans's  had  to  die,  i 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.     Mr.  Morton  ! 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian  : 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.     It  was  a  great  j 
sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.     They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level:  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.  If  he  drank  with 
you,  you  were  entitled  to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world :  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.     The  university  of 
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that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
ii,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
Dn  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :  f  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  t  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"§ 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";    and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
jermanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  arlis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
tic  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutes  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Drdinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
:ollataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19.  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
ounded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

f'Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

§  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginn'ng  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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tobacco  was  described  in  song.     "Gaudeamus  igitur,"*  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter' s  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  ' '  The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

*  * 

Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is   as  follows:    "It    [the    overture] 

*  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood-wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

' '  The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

•Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "  Loreley  "  ("  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  sol!  es  bedeuten"),  "Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattlichts  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.F.  A. 
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SECOND  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  7 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Schumann Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Brahms  ....  Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  77. 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 


Beethoven        ....  Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr,  FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 181 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5:  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L,.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  ' '  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated  that 
the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  18 13)  was  again 
heartily  applauded,  and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.  "All  were  in 
anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major,  3-4),  the 

•Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;  but  this  expectation  after  one 
hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which  the  work  received 
was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a  work  that  pleases  uni- 
versally is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  symphony  did  not  make,  as 
the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes  the  peculiar  genius  which 
always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major,  and  partly  in  the  satiety 
that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent, whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in 
future  should  be  given  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  its  favorable 
reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
"a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the 
Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most 
excellent." 

We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  1812,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  Linz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was 
founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to 
Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"   Berlin,    1879,   v°l-  &*•   PP-   219-222),   and   he 
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drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  1817 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  18 12,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the  end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly 
evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  1817." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised, 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which 
Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  neither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaven 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 


* 
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This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 
concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides," 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
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part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).     The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

*  * 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early. as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
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the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischeff's  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
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February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Dusseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"  *  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor;  at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased,' 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 

*The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Bmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her;  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing,  and 
she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave  her, 
till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him  that 
the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo  says 
they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he  tells 
him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the  door, 
hears  the  talk.     She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is  at  Stras- 

•  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is.  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " ieploraiion." 
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bourg ;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess,  and  is  going 
to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him.  Then  Golo 
summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into  Genoveva's 
room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo  puts  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.     Genoveva  is  led  to  prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells  him 
of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go  into 
the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass,  in 
which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom 
bones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow) ,  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  .  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.     The  orchestration  of  the  third 
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part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


* 
*  * 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);   "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 

1912  Fifteenth   Season  1913 

Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  People 

The  programs  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  People  for  this  season,  will  illustrate  the 
important  branches  of  music: — 

SYMPHONY,  OPERA,  DANCE,  AND  SONG 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  young  subscribers  a  new  realization  of  the  breadth  and  sig- 
nificance of  music  as  it  has  been  developed  in  its  various  forms  by  the  great  composers. 

Saturday  Afternoons:  Dec.  21,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  8,  Mar.  1,  Mar.  15 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  21,  AT  2.30 

CHRISTMAS  RECITAL 

YSAYE 

Special  Program  of  masterpieces  for  violin  by  the  great  composers  of  many  lands 

PROGRAM 

i.     SONATA  in  A  major,  No.  2  _____  Brahms 

2.  CONCERTO  in  A  minor,  No.  22  (with  Cadenza  by  Ysaye)        -  -  Viotti 

Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Finale  Vivace. 

3.  POEME    -----  _  Chausson 

4.  a  ROMANCE      --------      Svendsen 

b  ABENDLIED  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     Schumann 

c  HAVANAISE   -  -  -  -  -'  -  -  -   Saint-Saens 

Boxes  and  Tickets  now  on  Sale  at    Office  of  the  Society,  1  WEST  34th  STREET, 
and  at  Box  Office,  CARNEGIE  HALL. 
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(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Millan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chauss£e,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  V Innocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

1912  Twentieth  Season 1913 

THE 

MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY 

CHOIR  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE  SINGERS 
Mr.  FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


ANNIVERSARY    YEAR 
TUESDAY  EVENINGS,  DECEMBER  17,  MARCH   11 

CHRISTMAS   CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,   DECEMBER   17,   AT  8.30 

PROGRAM 


. PART   I 
SURGE  ILLUMINARE 


PART  III. 

MATONA    MIA  CARA     -      Orlando  di  Lasso 

(1532-1594) 

RICERCARI Scarlatti 

(1659-1725) 

MIDSUMMER  SONG        -       -       -         Delius 

MARION 

JOCKY  AND  JEANY 

Old  Scotch  Songs,  arranged  by  Bruch 

(1838) 


( 


ET  AMBULABUNT         )       "        "(^l-S) 

PRESENTATION     OF    CHRIST    IN 

THE  TEMPLE  -  Eccard 

WEIHNACHTSLIED  (1430)         ?    (1553-1611) 

WEIHNACHTSGESANG  (1452)  > 

Old  German  Christmas  Songs 

AGNUS   DEI  - Hasler 

PART  II.  (1=64-1612) 

CHRISTMAS    ORATORIO,    Parts   I. 

and  II.  ______       Bach 

With  Orchestra.  (1685-1750) 

One  hundred  dollars  entitles  a  Member  to  a  box  and  four  dress-circle  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets. 

Twenty -five  dollars  entitles  an  Associate  Member  to  five  parquet  seats  for  each  concert,  and  rehearsal  tickets. 

Boxes  and  Tickets  at  the  Office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  WEST  34th  STREET, 
Room  709,  Century  Building,  Tel.,  2956  Greeley,  and  at  box  office  CARNEGIE  HALL. 
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ABENDSTANDCHEN  I 

ALL  MEINE   HERZGEDANKEN  f      Brahm9 

(1833-1897) 


"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 


*  * 


There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opeYa-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Tr6feu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Mar£chal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire*  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aimee  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecyuer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aimee  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  77   .    .    .    Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  concerto  was  written  for  Josef  Joachim,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
first  played  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  Leipsic,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  Franz  Kneisel  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7,  1889,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  played  a  cadenza 
of  his  own  composition.  It  has  since  then  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs by  Messrs.  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891)  and  Kneisel  (April  15, 
1893,  February  13,  1897,  with  a  cadenza  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler, 
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and  at  the  concert  in  memory  of  Governor  Wolcott,  December  29, 
1900);  by  Miss  MacCarthy,  November  15,  1902,  December  19,  1903; 
by  Mr.  Kreisler,  March  11,  1905;  by  Mr.  Heermann,  November  25, 
1905;  by  Mr.  Wendling,  October  26,  1907;  by  Mr.  Berber,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1910. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Hanslick  once  said  that  this  work  was  "the  ripe  fruit  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Joachim  and  Brahms."  A  prominent  Leipsic  critic, 
friendly  disposed  toward  both  composer  and  violinist,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  that  Joachim  too  evidently  had  great 
difficulty  in  playing  the  concerto.  Marcella  Sembrich  sang  at  the  same 
concert. 

The  composition  is  fairly  orthodox  in  form.  The  three  movements 
are  separate,  and  the  traditional  tuttis,  soli,  cadenzas,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  as  in  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  first 
movement  the  long  solo  cadenza  precedes  the  taking  up  of  the  first  theme 
by  the  violin.  The  modernity  is  in  the  prevailing  spirit  and  in  the 
details.     Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  work  for  objective  virtuoso  display. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4,  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  character,  is  proclaimed  by  violas, 
'cellos,  bassoons,  and  horns;  and  the  development  is  carried  on  by  the 
full  orchestra  in  harmony.  In  the  course  of  the  introduction  this 
theme  is  pushed  aside  by  other  motives;  and  it  first  becomes  again 
prominent  through  wood-wind  and  strings  in  the  highly  developed  in- 
troductory cadenza  of  the  solo  violin.  The  free  fantasia -begins  with 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  for  some  time  the  orchestra  carries 
it  on  alone;  then  the  working-out  is  continued  between  orchestra  and 
violin.  In  the  coda,  after  the  orchestral  fury.  Brahms  has  given  op- 
portunity for  the  violinist  to  introduce  an  unaccompanied  cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
serenade  movement.  It  may  be  called  a  romanza.  The  chief  song  is 
played  first  by  the  oboe,  which  is  accompanied  by  wind  instruments; 
then  it  is  played  in  changed  form  by  the  violin,  which  also  plays  a 
more  emotional  second  theme,  and  ornaments  it  in  the  development. 
After  frequent  modulations  in  the  development  of  the  second  theme 
there  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  theme,  which  is  sung  by  the 
solo  violin. 

The  Finale,  a  rondo  in  D  major,  2-4,  is  built  on  three  themes.  There 
is  brilliant  work  for  the  solo  violin, — double-stopping,  florid  running 
passages,  arpeggios,  technical  demands  on  the  player. 
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Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("L£onore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlin,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.     "Fi- 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  haying  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sangas  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigeniain  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as,  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given 
him  musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  butm  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  Boston 
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delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  1814,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant 
of  the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

, NEW  YORK 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Iseaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.   CADY.     Studios  {  «£-'£ ^^J^%^l  ^^ 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


G.  MAGNUS  SCHUTZ 

BASS-BARITONE 


The  art   of  singing   from   tone  production 
to  artistic  finish. 

Interpretation  and  repertoire  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

SUITE  1123-1124  AEOLIAN  HALL  27  W.42dST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HELEN  M.  LANG 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
122  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Mail  address 
311  WILLIAM  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE,  NJ. 


Mr.  BDRNETT  JORDAN 

HAND  SPECIALIST 


For  Pianists,  Violinists,  'Cellists,  etc. 

Refers  to  Mr.  Rafael  Josefft 

Mr.  Howard  Brockway 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting' 

Schuyler  Arms,  307  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Riverside  3964 


Miss  LOUISE  KELLOGG 

Soprano 

Pupil  of  Paul  Lherie,  Conservatoire  de  Paris 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

After  five  years  in  Paris  and  Nice,  has  opened  a 
Studio  at  1211  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Thursdays 
9  Pouch  Mansion,  345  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn 


PERRY  AVERILL 


BARITONE 

Prepares  Singers  for  the   profession 
Studio:  220  West  59th  Street 

'Phone,  1097  Col. 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 
Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Miss  M.  GRACE  DASGHBACH 

In  charge  of  Vocal  Department  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

401  Carnegie  Hall    .   New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


Miss  ESTELLE  PLATT 


DICTION  AND  SINGING 

LAMPERTI   METHOD 

STUDIO,  115  CARNEGIE   HALL 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MARY  CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


THEODORA  URSULA  IRVINE 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART 
DICTION,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Monologues,     Stories    in    Dialect,     Dramas 

"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  Gkaves. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  STUDIO  115 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEGIE   HALL 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 


J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 

Address,  430  West  119th  Street,  New  York 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
MiSS  CLARA  E.   MUNGER  Century  Building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

MiSS  PRISGILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


SOPRANO 

\rs.  PAUL  SU 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


___._,  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


BERTHA  CUSHING  CHILD 


67  MOUNT  VERNON  ST. 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER    OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGDON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Treacher  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -         Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  andinits  resultsmost  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"  Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  tout  le  succes  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premierrang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensdegout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  seraitres  flatte,  car  vousme  ferez  honneur. 

"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DeVOpera. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


Miss  MARY  INGRAM! 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAU 


<PIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


fflme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -    31    Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ARTHUR  L,  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH     LMirw    nAWN 
MISHKAN  ISRAELfNEW    HAVEN 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD    CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9 

AT  8.J5 


AND  THE 

THIRD     MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  1 I 

AT  2.30 


WITH   HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


ifcmt&I|»mlm 


Boston  s  Great  Art  Product 


(\  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


Masfln&ipiImCfl. 


ESTABLISHED  1854 


313  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Witek,  A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe.  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W, 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E 

Van  Wynbergen,  C, 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Wanike,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller 

Nagel 

,  J.            Barth,  C. 
,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fosse",  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet. 

CONTRA-B  ASSOON . 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hubner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


CARNEGIE  HALL        .        ,        .        .       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Reger      .  .         .  Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

II.  Largo. 

m.  Allegro. 


Mozart 


.   Aria,  "Wohl  denn!  doch  dann,  Geliebte," 
from  the  opera  "Titus" 


Glazounoff 


Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 


Beethoven 


Aria,  "Abscheulicher,"  from  "FidehV 


Borodin  . 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST 
Madame  MATZENAUER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 

No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123. 

Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  now  living  at  Meiningen.) 

This  "Konzert  im  alten  Stil  fiir  Orchester"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  October  4,  191 2,  at  a  Museums- 
Gesellschaft  concert,  conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  an  invitation  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  given  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  November  19,  191 2. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  his  Highness  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  published  in  191 2,  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  trumpets,  three  horns,  kettledrum,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  character  of  the  music  is  such  that  any  elaborate  analysis  without 
illustration  in  musical    notation  would  be  of  little  value. 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  4-4.  The  vigorous  chief  theme  is 
announced  forte  by  the  orchestra.  The  wood-wind  is  employed  anti- 
phonally  with  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  an  animated  but 
graceful  figure  with  solo  flute  in  countrapuntal  passages.  -  Wind  instru- 
ments are  used  against  chords  for  strings.  Molto  sostenuto:  wood- wind 
with  answer  in  the  strings.     Solo  violin,  and  reappearance  of  wood- 


The  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
(Founded  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  1873) 


FORTIETH     SEASON,     1912-1913 
LOUIS  KOEMMENICH  =        =        =        =        =        Conductor 


FINAL  CONCERT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 


A  CHORAL  SERVICE     -    -     Otto  Taubmann 

(Eine  Deutsche  Messe) 
NEW  — FIRST  TIME  IN  AMERICA 

Friday  Evening,  March  28,  1913 

Miss  Inez  Barbour  Miss  Mildred  Potter 

Mr.  John  Young  Mr.  Putnam  Griswold 


Tickets  at  Ticket  Office  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  No.  1  West  34th  Street 
and  at  Box  Office  of  Carnegie  Hall 
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wind  figure.     There  is  a  return  to  the  chief  theme  fortissimo,  meno 
allegro. 

II.  Largo,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  bassoons  are  not  em- 
ployed in  this  movement.  Two  solo  violins  are  in  use,  and  the  violon- 
cellos are  divided.  The  solo  instruments  with  first  violins  have  an  ex- 
pressive song.  The  first  violin  has  a  suave  melody,  C  major,  with  the 
second  in  contrapuntal  passages.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
theme  in  A  minor,  with  melody  for  first  violins  and  first  oboe,  while 
the  two  solo  violins  have  measured  passages  in  counterpoint.  The 
close  is  in  A  major. 

III.  Allegro,  F  major,  3-4.  The  vigorous  beginning  is  for  full 
orchestra.  There  is  a  graceful  running  episode  for  solo  violin  with 
flute;  wind  instruments  and  strings  are  used  antiphonally;  there 
are  contrasting  sections.  The  movement  as  a  whole  is  more  modern 
in  thought  and  in  expression  than  the  first. 


* 


The  concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings:  "  (1)  a  music  school; 
(2)  either  vocal  or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called 
'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces  which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player 
will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play  in  turn  with  the  other 
parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player  dominates, 
and  where  only  one  of  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino.'"  ("Musicalisches 
Lexicon,"  by  J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word 
"concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accom- 
paniment, first  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio  Bargaglia,  published  at 
Venice  in  1587,  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to 
give  the  name  to  this  species  of  composition,   concerto  grosso.     But 

Sixth  Season,  1912=13 
Belasco  Theatre     -     44th  Street,  Near  Broadway,  New  York 

DAVID  and 
CLARA 


MANNES 


Three  Sonata  Recitals 
Sunday  Evenings:  Dec.  15,  1912;  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  9,  1913 


AT  8.30  P.M. 


Novelties  of  an  unusual  nature  will  be  heard  at  these  concerts  this  season :  among  them 
figure  conspicuously  sonatas  by  two  Americans,  John  Alden  Carpenter  and  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason.  Also  a  Sonata  in  D  minor  by  Rosario  Scalero,  a  young  Italian,  and  a  hitherto  unheard 
Sonata  in  C  minor  by  Tartini.     Works  of  Brahms,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  will  also  be  heard. 


Tickets,  $1.50,  $1.00,  50c,  on  sale  at  Aeolian  Hall,  29  West  42nd  Street,  Room  1528, 

Telephone,  6427  Murray  Hill. 

Direction      ...  ...        HAENSEL  &  JONES 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 
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Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his  "Sinifonie  et 
concerti  a  quatro"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali"  while  the  word 
concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  music 
specially  for  violin  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes, 
as  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc.  These  compositions  bore  the 
title  simfonia,  capricio,  fantasia,  toccata,  canzone,  ricercare.  The  first 
five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces;  the  last  two  for  pieces 
either  for  voices  and  instruments:  sometimes  for  both.  The  title 
ricercare  soon  disappeared,  canzone  dropped  out  of  sight,  toccata  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  toward  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  simfonia  meant  either  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude or  an  overture.  It  was  toward  1650  that  the  word  sonata  took  the 
special  meaning  of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ 
or  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments,  and  in  those  days  the 
sonata  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  capricio  and  fantasia.  The  claim 
of  Torelli  to  the  invention  of  the  concerto  grosso  may  be  disputed;  but 
it  was  he  that  determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and 
opened  the  way  to  Archangelo  Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists, 
composers  or  virtuosos. 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  concerto  and  the  disposition  of 
the  orchestra  in  Handel's  time  see  "Haendel"  by  Romain  Rolland, 
pp.  195-208  (Paris,   1910). 


* 
*  * 


Reger's  mother  began  to  give  him  piano  lessons  when  he  was  about 
five  years  old.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger  (1 847-1 905),  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  vear  after  Max  was 
born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner  and 
harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he  visited 
Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in  perform- 
ances of  "Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg."  He  then 
began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes,  and  fugues  for  the 
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pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  overture, 
"Heroide  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been  published.  He 
had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden,  and  in  August, 
1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training  College  for 
Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96)  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied  theory, 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in  1890  or 
in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ""  at  the  Conservatory  there.  In  1891 
some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach  theory, 
but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence  (1898)  he  went 
back  to  Weiden,  and  composed  industriously.  In  1901  he  moved  to 
Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902),  and  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1907  he  was  called  to  Leipsic 
as  Music  Director  of  the  University  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  resigned  his  position  at  the  University  toward  the 
end  of  1908.  He  received  the  title  of  Royal  Saxon  Professor  in  1908 
and  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Dr.  PhiL  Hon 
Causa.  The  University  of  Berlin  gave  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  19 10.  After  the  death  of  Wilhelm  Berger  in  January,  191 1, 
Reger  was  appointed  Generalmusikdirektor  at  Meiningen. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  (1905);  Serenade  for  orchestra 
(1906),  Op.  95;  Variations  and  FugUe  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A. 
Hiller,  Op.  100  (1907);  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108 
(1909);  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  114  (191  o);  A 
Comedy  Overture,  Op.  120;  Sonata  in  B  minor  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  122;  Romantic  Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  125  (Dresden,  Oc- 
tober 11,  19 1 2);  Trio  Serenade,  Op.  102;  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
pianoforte,  Op.  99;  100th  Psalm;  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  101;  Violin 
Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3,  41,  72,  84;  Four  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  42; 
Seven  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  91;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  violin 
alone;  Chaconne  for  violin,  Op.  117;  Three  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49,  107;  Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;  Trio  with 
viola;  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  113;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  64; 
String  Quartet,  Op.  109;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  String  Quartet 
in  F-sharp  minor,   Op.   121    (191 1);    Violoncello  Sonatas,   Op.   5,   28, 
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78,  n6;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37,  43,  48,  51,  55,  66,  68, 
70,  97;  and  other  songs;  Four- voiced  Songs  with  pianoforte,  Op.  6; 
Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19;  Hymn,  "An  den 
Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra;  "Gesang  der  Ver- 
klarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and  orchestra;  Folk-songs 
for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus;  " Palmsonntagmorgen " 
(five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata,  "  Meinen  Jesum  lass '  ich  nicht " ; 
100th  Psalm  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ;  "  Die  Nonnen,"  for  mixed 
chorus;  "Weihe  der  Nacht,"  for  male  chorus,  orchestra,  and  alto  solo, 
Op.  119;  "Suite  im  alten  Stil"  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  93;  many 
organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30,  33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60, 
63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the  organ  preludes  and  fugues 
written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;  organ  works  of  Bach  for  the  piano- 
forte (two  and  four  hands);  and  Bach's  two- voiced  Inventions  as 
trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  n,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96,  99,  115.  He  has  tran- 
scribed for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf,  Jensen,  and  Brahms; 
orchestral  pieces  by  Bach,  Wolf,  d'Albert.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
Dr.  Riemann  said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his 
own  individuality  in  a  language  that  comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 

There  is  a  biographic  sketch  of  Reger' s  life  with  a  review  of  his 
works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

A  Max  Reger  Festival  was  held  at  Dortmund,  May  7,  8,  9,  1910,  and 
similar  festivals  have  since  been  held  in  various  cities  of  Germany. 

Reger's  Serenade  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907;  his  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Merry  Theme  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1908,  and  January  28,  191 1;  his  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a 
Tragedy,  October  16,  1909;  his  Comedy  Overture,  October  7,  191 1 
(the  first  performance).  Other  performances  of  works  by  him  in 
Boston:  Serenade,  Op.  77  A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  February  5, 
1906  (Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  F6rir);  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor 
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for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gollner, 
April  10,  1906;  Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  C  major,  Op.  72, 
November  16,  1908  (Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Anthony);  Two  Chorals  of 
Bach  arranged  for  pianoforte  and  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Bach, 
December  10,  1908  (Mr.  Charles  Anthony) ;  four  movements  from  Suite, 
Op.  103  A,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  March  26,  1909  (Messrs.  Hess  and 
Gebhard) ;  Sonata  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  49,  No.  1,  for  clarinet  and  piano- 
forte, December  23,  1909  (Messrs.  Grisez  and  De  Voto  at  a  Longy  Club 
concert);  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  109,  January  6,  19 10  (Hess- 
Schroeder  Quartet),  December  6,  1910  (Kneisel  Quartet);  two  move- 
ments, February  21,  191 1  (Kneisel  Quartet);  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in 
D  minor,  Op.  74,  February  3,  19 10  (Flonzaley  Quartet).  Mr.  Ernest 
Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  song  recital,  November  15,  1905,  and  some  of 
Reger's  songs  have  been  sung  here  in  recitals. 


Aria,  "  Worn,  dknn!  doch  dann,  G^IvIKbtb," 

FROM  THE  OPERA  "TlTUS"       .      .      .  WOLFGANG   AMADOUS   MOZART 
(Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791). 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  or  "Titus,"  Opera  Seria  in  two  acts, 
original  Italian  text  based  on  the  like-named  libretto  of  Metastasio  by 
Caterino  Mazzola,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  September  6,  1791, 
at  the  coronation  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  This  air  is  in 
the  part  of  Sextus  and  comes  in  Act  I.,  Scene  9.      The  German  text  is: 
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Wohl  denn!  doch  dann,  Geliebte, 
Schenk'  mir  dein  Herz  auf's  neue: 
Ich  schwor'  dir  ew'ge  Treue, 

Dein  Wille  sei  vollbracht. 

Lachle,  denn  sieh'  mich  eilen 

Dir  Rache  zu  bereiten. 

Den  Blick,  er  soil  mich  leiten, 

Kr  bannt  der  Zweifel  Nacht. 

Alles,  ihr  grossen  Gotter, 

Vermag  der  Schdnheit  Macht! 

The  literal  English  prose  of  which  is: 

Sextus. — Well  then!  but  now,  beloved,  give  me  thy  heart  once  more; 
I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  thee,  thy  will  be  accomplished. 

Smile,  then  see  me  hasten  to  prepare  revenge  for  thee.  Thy  glance 
shall  guide  me,  it  dispels  the  night  of  doubts. 

All,  ye  great  gods,  is  possible  to  the  power  of  beauty! 

The  air  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Adagio  in  B-flat  major;  Allegro 
in  B-flat  major;  and  Allegro  assai  in  B-flat  major.  The  orchestral 
accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  solo  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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OUVERTURE   SOLENNKI.LE   IN   D    MAJOR,  Op.  73. 

ALEXANDER   GLAZOUNOFF 
(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  1865;  now  living  in  St.  Petersburg.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  "Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  or  November,  1900.  The  conductors 
of  these  concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff. 
For  about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra ;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.  An  enthusiastic 
band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when — I  quote  from  "A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."  This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen, — 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Left,  or  the  Young  Russian  School.  Rubin- 
stein's name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky's 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Liadoff,  Cui, 
and  others,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest;  "but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed  elsewhere."  Yet  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  of 
this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 
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At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  E-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "  Scherzo-Phantasie "  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff's  overture  was  then  known  as  a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.  There  is  no  programme;  the  music  is  absolute 
overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  London  at  one  of  Newman's  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  October  29,  1901.  It  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  December  7,  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  February  15,  1902,  when  Mr.  Gericke  conducted. 


Recitative,  "Abscheulicher!  wo  eilst  duhin?"  and  Aria,  "  Komm 
hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten  stern,"  from  "fldelio,"  act  i., 
No.  9 Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 
This  scene  with  air  is  sung  by  Leonore  after  she  has  overheard  Pizarro 
try  to  bribe  Rocco,  the  old  jailer,  to  help  him  kill  Florestan,  her  hus- 
band : — 


Abscheulicher !  wo  eilst  du  hin? 
Was  hast  du  vor  in  wildem  Grimme? 
Des      Mitleids     Ruf,      der     Menschheit 
Stimme, 

Riihrt  nichts  mehr  deinen  Tiegersinn? 

Doch,  toben  auch  wie  Meereswogen 
Dir  in  der  Seele  Zorn  und  Wuth, 

So  leuchtet  mir  ein  Farbenbogen, 
Der  hell  auf  dunkeln  Wolken  ruht. 

Der  blickt  so  still,  so  friedlich  nieder, 

Der  spiegelt  alte  Zeiten  wieder, 

Und  neu  besanftigt  wallt  mein  Blut. 


Komm  Hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten  Stern 
Der  Miiden  nicht  erbleichen, 
Erhell',  mein  Ziel,  sei's  noch  so  fern, 

Die  Liebe  wird's  erreichen. 
Ich  folg'  den  innern  Triebe, 

Ich  wanke  nicht, 

Mich  starkt  die  Pflicht 
Der  treuen  Gattenliebe. 
O  du,  fur  den  ich  alles  trug, 

Konnt'  ich  zur  Stelle  dringen, 
Wo  Bosheit  dich  in  Fesseln  schlug, 

Und  siissen  Trost  dir  bringen! 
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Mr.  William  F.  Ap thorp  made  this  literal  prose  translation: — 

Abhorrent  one!  Whither  hurriest  thou?  What  is  thy  intent  in  wild  rage ?  Will 
not  the  call  of  pity,  the  voice  of  humanity,  will  nothing  touch  thy  tiger  soul?  But, 
though  anger  and  rage  storm  in  thy  soul  like  ocean  waves,  there  shines  upon  me 
a  colored  bow  that  rests  brightly  on  the  dark  clouds.  It  looks  down  so  still,  so 
peacefully,  it  mirrors  old  times  again,  and  my  blood  flows  fresh- quieted! 

Come,  Hope,  let  not  the  tired  one's  last  star  fade,  illumine  my  goal,  were  it 
never  so  distant,  love  would  reach  it.  I  follow  the  inner  impulse,  I  waver  not, 
the  duty  of  faithful  conjugal  love  strengthens  me.  O  thou  for  whom  I  have  borne 
all,  could  I  but  make  my  way  to  the  spot  where  malice  has  cast  thee  into  chains, 
and  bring  thee  sweet  comfort ! 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  and  the  usual  strings,  but  the  air 
is  accompanied  for  the  most  part  by  one  bassoon,  three  horns,  and  the 
strings. 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine. 

According  to  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  "Fidelio"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  September  9, 
1839,  when  the  singers  were  Giubilei,  Manvers,  Martyn,  Edwin,  Mrs. 
Martyn  (Miss  Inveriarity) ,  and  Miss  Poole.  The  opera  was  performed 
in  German  at  the  old  Broadway  Theatre  (326  and  328  Broadway) 
on  December  29,  1856,  when  the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Johannsen 
and  von  Berker  f  and  Messrs.  Pickaneser,  Beutler,  Sharer,  Weinlich, 
and  Oehrlein  (or  Oehlein).  Carl  Bergmann  conducted,  and  Theodore 
Thomas  was  concert-master. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13..  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  ''Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's. ::)  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Xeukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  'Tphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin. — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

tShould  this  name  be  Berkeil? 
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Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5 Alexander  Borodin 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  12,  1834,  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years  1871-77. 
The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobility 
February  14,  1877,  and  Eduard  Napravnik  was  the  conductor. 

Borodin's  first  symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862  and 
completed  in  1867,  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, January  16,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff.  He  then 
wrote  a  few  songs,  and  worked  on  an  opera  with  a  libretto  based  on 
Mey's  drama,  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  but  the  subject  finally 
displeased  him,  and  he  put  the  work  aside,  although  it  was  far  advanced. 
Then  Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded 
on  an  epic  and  national  poem,  the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem 
told  of  the  expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic 
people  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian 
empire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic 
nationalities  delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  to  write  his  own  libretto. 
He  tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.  He  read 
the  poems  and  the  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that 
period;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from  Central  Asia;  he  introduced 
in  the  libretto  comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  romantic  situations; 
and  he  began  to  compose  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him:  "The 
time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects; 
to-day  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  material  would  go  into  a  second  symphony.  He  began  work  on 
this  symphony,  and  the  first  movement  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  187 1.  But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished  to  produce 
an  operatic  ballet,  "Mlada."  The  subject  was  of  an  epoch  before 
Christianity.  The  fourth  act  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it  included 
religious  scenes,  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  old  Slavonic  princes, 
an  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple;  and  human  interest 
was  supplied  by  a  love  scene.  Faithful  to  his  theories,  Borodin  began 
to  study  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people.     He  composed 
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feverishly,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  for  days  at  a  time.  Although 
the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers, — Minkus  was  to  write  the 
ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
the  vocal  music, — the  scenery  demanded  such  an  expense  that  the 
production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began  work  again  on  his  second 
symphony  and  "Prince  Igor."  He  worked  under  disadvantages:  his 
wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna  Protopopowa  (she  died  August  9,  1887), 
an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health  was  wretched. 
In  1877  he  wrote:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of 
life — professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  do  not  reach 
the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  make  deeper  hollows.  We  begin  a  hundred  different  things. 
Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in  my  soul, 
and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure,  and 
yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great 
gaps  in  my  work."  * 

Borodin  in  a  letter  (January  31,  1877)  to  his  friend,  Mme.  Ludmilla 
Iwanowna  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  his  hopes,  disappointments, 
enthusiasms,  wrote:  "The  Musical  Society  had  determined  to  perform 
my  second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the  country 
and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
I  could  not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score  of 
these  movements  was  lost;  I  had  without  doubt  mislaid  it.  I  hunted 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted,  and  there 
was  hardly  time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should  I  do?  To 
crown  all,  I  fell  sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  reorchestrate  my  symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed  by  fever, 
I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.  My  copy  was  not  ready  in  time,  and  my 
symphony  will  not  be  performed  till  the  next  concert.  My  two  sym- 
phonies then  will  be  performed  in  the  same  week.  Never  has  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  been  found  in  such 
a  box!" 

*  "Prince  Igor,"  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff, 
was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1890.  The  finale  of  "Mlada,"  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, was  published  after  Borodin's  death.  "Mlada,"  a  fairy  opera  ballet  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Guedeo- 
noff,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1892. 
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The  second  symphony  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  Ivanoff  wrote  in 
the  Nouveau  Temps:  "Hearing  this  music,  yo  i  are  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all  their 
greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender  passages. 
These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush  the  hearer." 
But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodin  endeavored  by  this  music  to  portray 
the  knights.  "  Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic  poet.  He  is  not  less 
national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element  plays  with  him  the  part 
it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Balakireff,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of  programme  music.  He 
can  say  with  Glinka:  'For  my  limitless  i  lagination  I  must  have  a 
precise  and  given  text.'  Of  Borodin's  two  symphonies  the  second 
is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force  to  the  maturity  of  the  com- 
poser's talent,  but  especially  to  the  national  character  with  which 
it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme.  The  old  heroic  Russian  form 
dominates  it  as  it  does  '  Prince  Igor.'  Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself 
often  told  me  that  in  the  dagio  he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the 
Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  troubadours);  in  the  first  movement  the 
gatherings  of  ancient  Russian  princes;  and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets 
of  the  heroes  to  the  sound  of  the  guzla  *  and  the  bamboo  flute  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicing  cro  rd.  In  a  word,  torodin  was  haunted  when  he 
wrote  this  symphony  by  the  picture  of  feudal-  Russia,  and  tried  to 
paint  it  in  this  music." 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  February  27,  1896,  the  Telegraph  (London)  published 
this  note: — 

"It  contains  scarcely  a  theme  that  can  on  any  ground  reasonably 

•The  gusslee  (gusli,  gousli)  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three 
forms,  that  show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a 
small,  flat  sounding-box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike 
those  of  neighboring  folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles," 
and  the  Lettic  "kuakles";  (2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the 
first  named  in  these  respects, — greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two 
strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3)  the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and 
character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time.  See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with 
sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth 
ot  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in  a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string, 
which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no  fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was  played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish  pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English 
cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly  kept  in  barber  shops  for  the  use  of  the  cus- 
tomers. The  improved  gusli  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  19,  1910. — P.  H. 
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be  referred  to  classic  sources.  Every  important  melody  is  of  an  East- 
ern cast,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  derived,  one  might  suppose, 
from  the  Middle  Asia  celebrated  in  his  symphonic  poem — an  idea  sup- 
ported by  frequent  repetition  of  brief  phrases  in  the  manner  long  rec- 
ognized as  characteristic  of  Oriental  art.  But  the  most  curious  feat- 
ure in  the  work  is  the  presentation  of  such  music  strictly  in  symphonic 
form.  The  Russian  composer  does  not  use  even  legitimate  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom.  Having  chosen  his  model,  he  respects  it,  and,  so 
to  speak,  compels  the  'fiery  and  untamed  steed'  of  the  Ukraine  to 
figure  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  haute  ecole.  The  effect  is  curious  and 
interesting,  especially  at  moments  when  the  composer  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  native  impulses  from  getting  the  upper  hand. 
Thus,  the  leading  theme  of  the  first  Allegro,  a  phrase  of  eight  notes, 
haunts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  movement,  chiefly  by  simple  repetition. 
A  second  subject  *  does  appear  at  proper  times,  it  is  true,  but  comes 
in  apologetically  and  departs  speedily,  hustled  by  the  aggressive  eight 
notes.  Using  a  big  orchestra,  Borodin  employs  color  with  Eastern 
lavishness,  and  exhausts  his  resources  in  tours  de  force  of  various  kinds, 
seeking,  perhaps,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  certain  thematic  mo- 
notony. This  may  not  be — certainly  is  not — what  we  recognize  as 
highest  art,  but  the  work  arrests  attention  for  various  reasons,  espe- 
cially as  an  indication  of  Russian  musical  tendencies  along  classic 
lines." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons  and 
horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be  taken 
for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  section  of 

*  Liszt  told  Borodin  that  a  critic  might  reproach  him  for  not  having  presented  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  amoroso  or  in  some  such  manner,  but  that  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  symphony  was  not 
well  made  in  view  of  the  basic  elements. — Ed. 
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it.  Another  motive,  animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  After 
the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the  expressive  second 
theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced  by  the  violoncellos, 
and  afterward  by  the  wood- wind.  The  vigorous  first  theme  is  soon 
heard  again  from  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  development.  The 
time  changes  from  2-2  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  dominates  with  a  devel- 
opment of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject.  This  material  is 
worked  at  length.  A  pedal  point,  with  persistent  rhythm  for  the  drum, 
leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which  the  themes  undergo  cer- 
tain modifications.     The  coda,  animato  assai,  is  built  on  the  Motto. 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  1-1  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison  of 
all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of  every 
measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  measures 
in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings  the 
song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard  from 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4.  A  new 
thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression  in  the 
bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings),  and  the 
movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes,  without  a 
pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given  to 
the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumultuous, 
is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief  theme  is 
developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  second  subject  is  developed,  first 
by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitulation  section  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  material  for  the  opening  of  the  movement. 


JANET   BULLOCK  WILLIAMS 
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"Queen  Mab"  (Shakespeare)  Poem  No.  7,  for 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich* 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who   are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.     The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
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made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
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the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms' s 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and. should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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Recitative,  "Temerari,"  and  Aria,  "Come  scoglio,"  from  "Cos! 
fan  tutte,"  Act  I.,  No.  14     ...  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Cos!  fan  tutte,  osia  La  scuola  degli  amanti"  ("All  Women  do  so; 
or,  The  School  for  Lovers"),  opera  in  two  acts,  text  by  Lorenzo  da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna, 
January  26,  1790.  Ferrando  and  Guglielmo  make  a  wager  with  Don 
Alfonso  that  all  women  are  not  coquettish.  Their  sweethearts, 
Fiordiligi  and  Dorabella,  are  true.  The  lovers  return  from  a  feigned 
voyage,  and,  disguised  as  Albanians,  make  hot  love  to  their  sweethearts 
to  put  them  to  the  test. 

This  recitative  and  air  are  sung  by  Fiordiligi.  The  part  was  first 
taken  by  Francesca  Gabrielli,  sometimes  called  La  Gabriellina,  bet- 
ter known  as  La  Ferrarese  to  distinguish  her  from  Catterina  Gabrielli, 
of  Rome.  Francesca  was  born  at  Ferrara,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Sacchini 
at  Venice.  In  1770  she  was  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  operatic  singers. 
She  appeared  in  London  in  1785,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1795.  There  is 
an  amusing  account  of  her  in  Da  Ponte' s  Memoirs. 

The  accompaniment  of  this  air  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Recitative. 

Temerari,  sortite  fuori  di  questo  loco !  e  non  prof ani  V  alito  infausto  degli  inf ami 
detti  nostro  cor,  nostro  orecchio,  e  nostri  affetti !  Invan  per  voi,  per  gli  altri  invan 
si  cerca  le  nostr'  alme  sedur:  1'  intatta  fede  che  per  noi  gia  si  diede  ai  cari  amanti 
saprem  loro  serbar  infino  a  morte,  a  dispetto  del  mondo  e  della  sorte. 

Aria.     B-flat  major,  Andante  maestoso,  4-4. 


Allegro. 


Come  scoglio  immoto  resta 
Contra  i  venti  e  la  tempesta, 


Cosi  ognor  quest'  alma  e  forte  nella  fede,  e  nell'  amor. 
Con  noi  nacque  quella  face,  che  ci  piace  e  ci  consola, 
B  potra  la  morte  sola,  far  che  cangi  affetto  il  cor. 
Come  scoglio,  etc. 
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(Piil  Allegro.) 

Rispettate,  anime  grate, 
Questo  esempio  di  costanza, 
K  una  barbara  speranza 
Non  vi  renda  audaci  ancor. 

The  following  is  a  paraphrase  in  English : — 

Rash  ones,  withdraw  and  disappear  at  once !  Profane  no  longer  with  poisonous 
breath  of  wanton  tongue  our  heart,  our  ears,  our  mind !  In  vain  do  you  seek  through 
your  art  to  deceive  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Spotless  fidelity,  maintained  and  guarded, 
shall,  in  spite  of  every  state,  sustain  the  union  of  lovers  till  death;  nothing  shall 
sunder  it. 

Firm  as  a  rock  in  storm  and  tempest,  unshaken  and  unwavering  is  my  heart; 
immovable,  it  holds  ever  true  to  the  loved  one.  True  love,  this  light  bursts  forth 
for  us  to  charm  and  comfort;  death  alone  can  change  our  love  and  heart. 

Firm  as  a  rock,  etc. 

Respect,  O  ungrateful  souls,  this  example  of  constancy!  Let  not  a  cruel  hope 
make  you  still  audacious. 


"Quben  Mab,"  Shakespeare  Poem  No.  7,  for  Grand  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  (ad  lib.),  Op.  45 Josef  Holbrooke 

(Born  at  Croyden,  England,  July  6,  1878;  now  living.) 

This  tone-poem  was  begun  by  Mr.  Holbrooke  in  1902.  The  first 
performance  was  at  the  Leeds  (England)  Music  Festival,  October  6,  1904. 
The  score  was  published  that  year. 

The  work,  dedicated  to  F.  R.  Sparks,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  is  scored  for 
these  instruments :  four  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) ,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons, 
double-bassoon,  eight  horns  (or  four),  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
contrabass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  side  drum, 
tenor  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  zylophone,  tambourine, 
dulcimer  (ad  lib.),  harps,  thirty  violins,  ten  violas,  eight  violoncellos, 
eight  double-basses.     There  is  this  note,  "Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
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clarinets  and  two  bassoons  may  possibly  be  enough,  for  a  performance, 
but  the  extra  instruments  are  desired  (where  possible)  for  opening  move- 
ments." 

A  fly-leaf  bears  quotations  from  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Mr.  Holbrooke  says  in  a  note  to  the  translation  into  German  on  the 
same  page:  "The  following  lines  are  the  best  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work." 

The  tone-poem  in  its  original  form  is  in  four  sections : — 

I. 

"  Romeo  :   I  dream'd  a  dream  to-night. 
Mercutio:  And  so  did  I. 

Romeo:  Well,  what  was  yours? 

Mercutio  :  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Romeo:  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  true. 
Mercutio  :  O,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife;   and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep,  etc. 

II. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love.  etc. 

III. 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
...  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again,  etc. 

IV.     Chorus  (ad  lib.). 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it;   cast  it  off. 

Shakespeare' s  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  fourth  and  choral  section  is  omitted  at  this  concert. 

I.  Presto  leggiero,  ma  non  troppo,  2-2. 

II.  Adagio,  con  molto  espressione,  4-4. 

III.  Allegro,  marcia,  2-2. 

When  the  choral  section  is  omitted,  there  is  a  recollection  of  the 
Adagio  theme,  and  a  cadenza  for  clarinet  leads  to  the  Coda,  allegro 
fuoco. 
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Mr.  Holbrooke,  whose  Christian  name,  it  is  said,  was  first  spelled 
Joseph,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  musicians.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London;  composition  under  Frederick 
Corder  and  the  pianoforte  under  Frederick  Westlake.  He  took  sundry 
prizes,  but  was  looked  on  as  a  young  man  of  dangerous  tendencies. 
After  leaving  the  Academy  in  1898,  he  was  pianist  in  a  music  hall; 
he  wrote  comic  songs  for  five  shillings  apiece;  he  was  conductor  for 
a  wandering  pantomime  company.  In  1900  his  tone-poem,  "The 
Raven"  (after  Poe),  was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  through  the 
kindness  of  Sir  August  Manns,  who  befriended  him  in  other  ways. 
In  1902  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  wrote  an  enthusiastic  article  about  him, 
prophesying  greatness  for  him,  which  was  published  in  the  Speaker 
(February  15). 

The  list  of  Mr.  Holbrooke's  works  is  a  long  one: — 

Operas:  "The  Children  of  Don"  (London,  June  15,  1912);  "Pierrot 
and  Pierrette"  (London,  November  11,  1909);   "Dylan." 

Poems  for  Orchestra:  No.  1,  "The  Raven"  (Poe),  Op.  19,  1900, 
and  afterwards  revised;  No.  2,  "Ode  to  Victory"  (Byron),  Op.  29, 
1901;  No.  3,  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  (Longfellow),  Op.  32,  1902; 
No.  4,  "Ulalume"  (Poe),  Op.  35,  1904;  No.  6,  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  Op.  36;  No.  7,*  for  orchestra  and  chorus  ad  lib.,  "Ode  to 
Byron,"  Op.  39  (Keats);  No.  8,  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death" 
(Poe),  Op.  47. 

Symphony,  "Les  Hommages,"  Op.  37, — each  movement  a  tribute 
respectively  to  Wagner,  Mozart,  Dvorak,  Tschaikowsky, — the  score 
includes  a  bass  flute,  oboe  d'  amore,  six  clarinets,  four  saxophones;  sev- 
eral orchestral  suites;  overture,  Op.  28,  "The  New  Renaissance" 
(Wordsworth);  twenty  variations  on  "Three  Blind  Mice,"  Op.  40 
(1901);  fifteen  variations  on  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,"  Op.  48; 
variations  on  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  Op.  53 ;  concerto  for  'cello  and  orches- 
tra, Op.  26. 

Choral  symphony,  "Homage  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe," — "The  Haunted 
Palace,"  "Hymn,"  "The  City  in  the  Sea,"  "The  Valley  Nis"  (Leeds 
Festival,  1908);  "The  Bells"  (Poe),  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (Birming- 
ham Festival,  1906);  "Marino  Faliero,"  for  baritone  voice  and  or- 
chestra; cantata,  "Heaven  and  Earth"  (Byron),  Op.  55;  an  illumi- 
nated symphony,  "Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  Op.  51,  with  poem  by  Her- 
bert Trench  set  as  a  dramatic  symphony  with  choral  epilogue, — the 
verses  were  thrown  upon  a  screen. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  chamber  music:  piano  trio,  Op.  15;  sextet 
for  strings  ("Henry  Vaughan"),  Op.  16;    sextet  for  piano  and  strings, 

*In  a  list  of  Holbrooke's  works  published  on  a  leaf  of  "Queen  Mab,"  Op.  39  and  Op.  45  are  both  named 
"Poem  7." 
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Op.  20;  symphonic  quartet  ("Mrs.  Hemans"),  Op.  21;  trio  for 
piano,  violin,  and  horn  ("Byron"),  Op.  25;  quintet  for  strings  and 
horn  ("Emerson");  piano  quartet,  Op.  31  ("Byron");  sextet  for 
piano  and  wind  instruments,  Op.  33;  piano  sextet,  "In  Memoriam," 
Op.  43;  piano  quintet,  Op.  49  ("Shelley");  piano  quintet,  "The 
Diabolical"  (19 10);  Serenade  for  five  saxophones,  two  sax  horns,  oboe 
d'  amore,  corno  di  basetto  (1910). 

There  are  many  pieces  for  piano  solo  or  with  violin,  clarinet,  or  man- 
doline, and  many  songs. 

Mr.  Holbrooke  has  attracted  attention  by  introducing  the  concer- 
tina into  his  orchestra  and  by  the  vigor  and  occasional  violence  of 
articles  about  music — especially  the  condition  of  music  in  England — 
contributed  to  London  periodicals. 


Recitative  and  Air  from  "The  Prodigal  Son":  "These  joyous 
airs,"   "o  time  that  is  no  more"    ....   claude  debussy 

(Born  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  on  August  22,  1862;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

Achille  Claude  Debussy,  a  student  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Paris,  as  a  pupil  of  Lavignac,  took  these  prizes  for  solfege:  third 
medal,  1874;  second  medal,  1875;  first  medal,  1876;  as  a  piano  pupil 
of  Marmontel — the  late  Edward  MacDowell  was  in  the  same  class — 
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he  took  a  second  accessit  in  1874,  a  first  in  1875,  and  the  second  prize 
in  1877.  He  took  a  first  prize  in  1880  for  accompanying.  As  a  pupil 
of  Guiraud,  he  took  a  second  accessit  for  counterpoint  and  fugue  in 
1882,  the  second  Prix  de  Rome  in  1883,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1884  with  the  lyric  scene  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  with  the  text  by 
fidouard  Guinand.  His  competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  Messrs. 
Rene,  Missa,  Kaiser,  and  Leroux.  The  competitive  settings  of  the 
poem  were  performed  at  the  Conservatory,  June  27,  1884,  and  Debussy's 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Caron  (Lia),  Van  Dyck  (Azael),  and  Taskin  (Sim- 
eon). The  second  hearing  was  on  June  28  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  Debussy  by  twenty-two  votes  out  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  competition  was  unanimously  considered  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  and  Debussy's  score  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting that  had  been  heard  at  the  Institute  for  several  years. 

The  scene  of  this  cantata  is  in  a  village  near  the  Lake  of  Genesareth. 
"It  is  the  morning  of  a  festal  day,  and,  as  the  sun  rises,  Lia  at  first 
alone  and  afterwards  her  husband,  Simeon,  mourn  their  long-lost 
prodigal  son  Azael.  Young  men  and  maidens  cross  the  stage,  bringing 
presents  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  brimming  cups  to  them.  All  pass  in 
procession  and  dance  from  the  stage,  and  Azael,  having  recognized  his 
brother  and  sister  in  the  train,  enters  alone,  repentant  and  half  dead, 
and  soon  sinks  unconscious  on  the  ground.     The  mother  returns,  and, 
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later,  the  father.     Azael  obtains  their  forgiveness  and  they  thank  God 
together  for  his  restoration." 

AzajSl.  Ces  airs  joyeux,  ces  chants  de  fete,  que  le  vent  du  matin  m'apporte  par 
instants,  serrent  mon  cceur,  troublent  ma  tete.  lis  sont  heureux!  Ici,  sous  les 
rameaux  flottants,  je  les  suivais  dans  leur  gaiete  si  tendre.  lis  echangeaient  des 
mots  pleins  de  douceur.  C'etait  mon  frere!  Et  puis  ma  sceur!  Je  retenais  mon 
souffle,  afin  de  les  entendre.     lis  sont  heureux!  (avec  amertume.) 

Andantino,  A  major,  9-8. 

O  temps  a  jamais  efface, 

Ou  comme  eux  j'avais  l'ame  pure, 

Ou  cette  sereine  nature 

Fortifiait  mon  corps  lasse; 

Ou  pres  d'une  mere,  ravie 

De  presser  mon  front  sur  son  cceur, 

Je  ne  connaissais  de  la  vie 

Que  l'innocence  et  la  bonheur. 

Ah !  par  quelle  amere  f olie 

Mon  ame  surprise,  assaillie, 

M'a-t-elle  done  contrainte  a  fuir  ces  lieux? 

Durant  la  nuit  entiere, 

Sur  le  roc  ou  dans  la  poussiere, 

J'ai  franchi  lentement  les  sentiers  perilleux. 

O  temps  a  jamais  efface,  etc. 


Aza^l.  These  joyous  airs,  these  festal  strains,  which  are  brought  to  me  now 
and  then  by  the  morning  breeze,  wring  my  heart  and  vex  my  brain.  They  are 
happy ! 

Here,  under  the  swaying  boughs  I  followed  them  in  their  gentle  mirth.  They 
were  exchanging  words  full  of  kindness.  There  was  my  brother!  and  also  my 
sister!  I  held  my  breath  that  I  might  hear  them.  {With  bitterness.)  They  are 
happy ! 

O  time  that  is  no  more,  when  like  them  I  had  a  pure  soul,  when  the  serenity  of 
nature  strengthened  my  weary  heart;  when  near  my  mother,  ecstatically  pressing 
my  head  on  her  breast,  I  knew  only  innocence  and  happiness  in  life. 

Ah,  by  what  wretched  madness  was  my  soul  surprised,  besieged,  constrained 
to  fly  from  these  scenes !  From  sundown  to  sunrise  I  have  made  my  way  in  danger- 
ous paths,  over  rocks,  in  dust. 

O  time  that  is  no  more,  etc. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Debussy  rewrote  and  rescored  this  cantata  for  performance  at  the 
Sheffield  (Bng.)  Music  Festival  in  October,  1908. 
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"The  Prodigal  Son"  was  produced  as  an  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  February  28,  1910,  when  it  was  coupled  with  "Haensel  and 
Gretel."  Miss  Percival  Allen  took  the  part  of  Lia,  Mr.  Maurice  d'Oisly 
that  of  Azael,  ana  Mr.  Alfred  Kaufmann  that  of  Simeon.  Mr.  Percy 
Pitt  conducted. 

The  cantata  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  of  Detroit,  March  10,  19 10,  in  the  Century  Association  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hammond, 
Lia;  William  Lavin,  Azael;  William  A.  Kerr,  Simeon. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910.  The  singers  were: 
Miss  Nielsen,  Lia;  Mr.  Lassalle,  Azael;  Mr.  Blanchart,  Simeon.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife,  f  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909) .  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 

*  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a.  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  ioio. 
t  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873. 
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feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
AndaV  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a. most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet; 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then-  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espana"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 


CLARA.  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  "Espafia"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espana,>  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier' s  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

•Georges  Servieres  in  his  "Emmanuel  Cbabrier"  (Paris,  1912)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  MSnestrel  of  November  n,  1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,  1883,  page  294. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

NEW  YORK 
Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development.—'  D' Israeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

p.IVTM    d     /-aiw      ch,/«jao  )  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  j  New  Yorki  15  clar^mont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall 


NEW  YORK 


G.  MAGNDS  SCHDTZ 

BASS-BARITONE 


The  art   of  singing   from   tone  production 
to  artistic  finish. 

Interpretation  and  repertoire  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

SUITE  1123-1124 AEOLIAN  HALL  27W.42dST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HELEN  M.  LANG 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
122  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Mail  address 
311  WILLIAM  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE,  NJ. 


Mr.  BDRNETT  JORDAN 

HAND  SPECIALIST 


For  Pianists,  Violinists,  'Cellists,  etc. 

Refers  to  Me.  Rafael  Joseffy 

Mr.  Howard  Brockway 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting 

Schuyler  Arms,  307  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Riverside  3964 


LOUISE  KELLOGG 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO 
1211  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


PERRY  AVERILL 


BARITONE 

Prepares  Singers  for  the   profession 
Studio:  220  West  59th  Street 

'Phone,  1097  Col. 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New   York 


Mme. 


As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson , 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabei 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Miss  M.  GRACE  DASCHBACH 

In  charge  of  Vocal  Department  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

401  Carnegie  Hall    .   New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


Miss  ESTELLE  PLATT 


DICTION  AND  SINGING 

LAMPERTI   METHOD 
STUDIO,  115  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


THEODORA  URSULA  IRVINE 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART 
DICTION,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Monologues,    Stories    in    Dialect,     Dramas 

"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  Gbaves. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  STUDIO  115 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 


J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 

Address,  430  West  119th  Street,  New  York 


GUSTAY  L.  BECKER  . 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER  Centu^  Bu"<"n* 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

MISS  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


SOPRANO 

Irs.  PAUL  SU 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


20  PINCKNEY   STREET 


BERTHA  CUSHING  CHILD 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

' '  The  earnest ,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying ,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  vos  com- 
patriotes  tout  le  succes  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deuxannees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensdegout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettre  sur  vos  cartes  qu  e  vous  etes  mon  el  eve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tres  flatte,  car  vousme  ferez  honneur. 

"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DeVOpera 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

.  Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAU 


TIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -    31    Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

•programme  of  % 
FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20 

AT  8.15 

AND  THE 

FOURTH    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  22 

AT  230 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
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Boston 's  Great  Art  Product 


Q[  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 
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ESTABLISHED  18S4 


313  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.      Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 

Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Foss£,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                  Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hiibner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenneld,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Mara 

ba     J.  P. 

Sauerqueli,  J. 

%Ia(&uimlfano 


"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 


» 


a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  arnateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sfefalkrin  (Jfompqi 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Lendvai .         ......     Symphony  in  D  major,  Op.  10 

First  time  in  New  York 
I.    Andante  religiose 
II.     Con  moto. 

III.  Mesto  ed  assai  tranquillo. 

IV.  Vivace. 


Weber     .         .         .         .         .    Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischtitz  " 


Strauss   .         .         .  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 

fashioned     Roguish     Manner, — in    Rondo 
Form,"  Op.  28 


Berlioz    .         .        .       Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILLLAST- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce.    • 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Symphony  in  D  major,  Op.  io Erwin  Lendvai 

(Born  at  Budapest,  June  4,  1882;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  Bonn  on  November  20,  1909,  at  a 
concert  of  the  City  Orchestra.  Heinrich  Sauer  was  the  conductor. 
It  was  performed  in  Berlin,  December  10  of  the  same  year.  A  revised 
version  was  produced  at  the  Festival  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Musikverein  at  Dantzic  on  May  31,  191 2. 

When  the  symphony  was  produced  at  Bonn,  the  four  movements  were 
entitled  respectively  "Invocation,"  "Fantasie,"  "Nanie,"  "Bachanal." 
Castanets  were  in  the  orchestra.  The  titles  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  score  published  in  191 2,  nor  is  there  any  hint  at  a  programme. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  "in gratitude  to  Dr.  Erich  Prieger  of  Bonn," 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  three  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  one  small  clarinet,  two  ordinary  clarinets,  one 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  one  bass  trumpet,  two  tenor  trombones,  one  bass  trombone, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  side-drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
Glockenspiel,  gong,  harp  (two  harps,  if  possible),  organ  (ad  lib.),  and  the 
usual  strings. 

I.  Andante  religioso,  D  minor,  3-4.  After  a  prelude  of  harp  and 
organ,  the  bass  clarinet,  'cello,  and  double-bass  expose  the  chief  and  long- 
drawn-out  motive.  The  first  measures  of  this  motive  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  structure  of  this  movement  and  also  in  the  thematic 


The  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Founded  by   Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  1873  Fortieth  Season,  1912-1913 

LOUIS  KOEMMENICH,  Conductor 


AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

A  CHORAL  SERVICE     -    -     Otto  Taubmann 

(Eine  Deutsche  Messe) 
NEW  — FIRST  TIME  IN  AMERICA 

Friday  Evening,   March  28,  1913 

Miss  INEZ  BARBOUR,  Soprano         Miss  MILDRED  POTTER,  Contralto 
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development  throughout  the  symphony.  They  persist  even  in  the 
more  elaborate  or  dramatic  moments.  The  third  and  fourth  measures 
of  this  motive  find  striking  expression  in  a  violin  solo  (delicatissimo 
e  molto  tranquillo),  then  in  the  horns,  and,  in  imitation,  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  chief  thought  (fortissimo).  There  is  a  mystical  episode 
built  on  the  empty  fifths  (B-F  sharp),  which  leads  by  an  imposing  cres- 
cendo to  the  section  Largo  e  solenne  (D  major,  3-4),  in  which  the  chief 
theme  and  the  chief  motive  of  the  third  movement,  which  has  already  ap- 
peared, are  contrapuntally  blended.  Over  a  long  organ  point  on  the 
tonic,  with  a  fragment  of  the  chief  motive  appearing  in  strings,  wood- 
wind, harp,  and  horns,  the  movement  comes  to  a  peaceful  ending. 

II.  Con  moto,  D  minor,  2-4.  This  movement,  no  more  than  the 
first,  reminds  one  of  the  conventional  Allegro  of  sonata  form.  A  poign- 
ant theme  for  bassoons  and  horn  appears  over  kettledrum  beats  and 
a  restless  unison  of  violas  and  'cellos.  Oboes,  clarinets,  and  the  other 
horns  enter  and  lead  to  a  great  climaz.  Triplets  for  wood-wind  opposed 
to  the  strings  lead  to  an  Allegretto  scherzando  section,  full  of  contrasts 
between  short  but  sharply  defined  themes.  The  mood  changes  and 
again  becomes  pathetic.  After  a  general  pause,  the  first  theme  of  the 
Con  moto  appears  after  the  manner  of  a  choral  in  the  brass,  while  there 
are  figures  in  sixteenths  for  strings  and  wood- wind. 

III.  Mesto  ed  assai  tranquillo,  6-4.  The  characteristic  progres- 
sions of  sixths  in  the  first  movement  now  appear  broadened  and  richer  in 
harmonic  form,  as  an  independent  song  motive  of  lyrically  religious 
nature,  which  holds  sway  until  the  Andante  mysterioso.  Here  the 
English  horn  has  a  melancholy  song,  while  'cellos  and  double-basses, 
pizzicati,  have  the  lower  voice  borrowed  from  the  melodic  line  of  the 
chief  motive.  The  use  of  the  organ,  muted  string  instruments  in  solo 
work,  the  figuration  for  harp,  and  the  tones  of  the  Glockenspiel  give 
a  peculiar  orchestral  coloring,  which  enhances  the  poetic  impression. 

IV.  Vivace,  3-4.  There  is  an  attempt  at  wit  and  humor.  The 
themes  are  developed  with  rhythmic  surprises.  Bassoons  and  double- 
bassoons  begin  the  movement  with  "grotesquely  comical"  measures. 
Two  horns  then  take  up  the  thematic  exposition.  This  theme  is  after- 
wards used  as  a  lower  voice.    With  the  exception  of  a  short  lyrical  episode, 
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the  first  portion  of  the  movement  is  built  joyfully  on  this  theme.  After 
a  boisterous  tutti  there  is  a  new  and  exulting  melodic  thought.  The 
two  groups  of  themes  are  repeated  with  free  transformations,  so  that 
there  is  the  appearance  of  the  sonata  form.  In  the  Coda  the  second 
chief  theme  is  used  in  augmentation.* 

Erwin  Lendvai  was  a  pupil  of  Hans  Koesslerf  at  the  Music  Academy  of 
Budapest.  He  was  granted  a  Reise-stipendium  and  went  to  Italy  in 
1 905 .  He  was  instructed  for  a  time  by  Puccini  at  Milan.  The  catalogue 
of  his  compositions  includes  four  violoncello  pieces  in  the  form  of  a 
Suite,  Op.  3;  three  organ  pieces,  Op.  4;  Choral  Suite  for  female  voices, 
"Nippon,"  Op.  5;  eight  old  Japanese  songs  for  medium  voice,  Op. 
6;  "Venice,"  a  nocturne  for  pianoforte,  based  on  Nietzsche's  poem 
"An  der  Briicke  Stand,"  etc.,  Op.  6  A;  Scherzo  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Three  Fragments  for  pianoforte,  Op.  9;  Symphony  in  D  major,  Op.  10; 
Trio  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  Op.  11  (produced  on  October  31, 
191 1,  in  Berlin  by  the  Roze*  Quartette);  Five  Pictures  for  pianoforte, 
Op.  12;  Festival  March  for  orchestra.  It  is  said  that  Lendvai  is  at 
work  on  music  for  Hauptmann's  drama  "Elga."  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  biographical  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Felix  Borowski, 
the  accomplished  music  critic  of  the  Chicago  Record  Herald  and  the  editor 
of  the  admirable  Programme  Books  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 

*  This  analysis  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  Robert  Miiller  Hartmann. 

fHans  Koessler  was  born  January  i,  1853,  at  Waldeck  (Fichtelgebirge).  In  1871  he  was  organist  at 
Neumarkt.  From  1874  to  1877  he  studied  with  Rheinberger  at  the  Royal  Music  School,  Munich.  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theory  and  chorus  singing  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  conductor  of  the 
Dresden  Liedertafel,  which  in  1880  took  the  first  prize  in  international  competition  at  Cologne.  In  1881 
Koessler  was  engaged  at  Cologne  as  conductor  at  the  City  Theatre.  From  there  he  went  to  Budapest  as 
teacher  of  organ  and  chorus  singing  at  the  Landesmusikakademie,  and  after  Volkmann's  deathj(i883)  he  took 
charge  of  the  class  in  composition.  Among  his  works  are  a  symphony;  a  violin  concerto  in  one  movement 
(first  played  by  Jeno  Hubay  at  Budapest  in  January,  1898,  later  in  other  cities,  as  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  10,  1898,  Bremen,  etc.);  " Sylvesterglocken,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra,  organ  (Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic,  February  18,  1897;  Berlin,  January  17,  1898);  two  string  quartets,  string  quintet,  string  sextet,  violin 
sonata,  'cello  sonata;  waltz  suite  for  piano;  mass  for  female  voices  and  organ;  choruses,  songs;  an  opera, 
"Der  Munzenfranz"  (Strassburg,  1902).  His  Symphonic  Variations,  "dedicate  to  the  manes  of  Johannes 
Brahms,"  were  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  15, 1902. 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Bora  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Kunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  *  Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which   displays   the  fantasy   and 
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genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  f forty- two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1 787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
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trait  of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;   for  violin  and  guitar;   for  two  clarinets;   for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
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purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischiitz '  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
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The  text  of  these  songs  is  by  A.  E.  Housman,  the  verses  being-  subjectively  connected 
in  that  they  set  forth  a  sequence  of  emotional  experiences,  as  indicated  by  the  titles: 

1.  YOUTH  4.   HOME  LONGING 

2.  HEART  WOUNDS  5.   GRIEF 

3.  EXILE  6.   DISILLUSION 

These  songs  are  of  true  concert  character,  varied  in  mood,  modern  in  musical  thought, 
spontaneous  in  melody,  and  will  strongly  appeal  to  artistic  singers  in  search  of  a  novel 
recital  number. 

"In  the  music,  the  composer  frequently  introduces  a  phrase  or  rhythm  that  have  a  passing 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  old  English  composers — quaint  touches,  which  serve,  however,  merely 
as  accessories  to  the  modern  harmonies.    The  work  is  devoid  of  sensationalism,  and  has  a  great 
■<&    deal  of  musical  interest." — Musical  Courier. 
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theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  M£moires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz. '  * 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schutz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  D.  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather 
an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced 
as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.     Especial  attention  was  called 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  Juie  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  F  reyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Th6atre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 

t  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 


"Till  Eulenspiegel/s  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Till  Kulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  It 
was  composed  in  1894-95  a^  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed 
there,  May  6,  1895.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September, 

1895- 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  January  25,  1908,  October  30,  1909,  December  16,  191 1,  and  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conduc- 
tor, March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  ana  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
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which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  frequently 
in  programme  books  in  Germany  and  England,  in  some  cases  with 
Strauss's  hearty  sanction.*  The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V olksihiimlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work;   the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 

*It  has  been  stated  that  Strauss  gave  Wilhelm  Mauke  a  programme  of  this  rondo  to  assist  Mauke  in  writ- 
ing his  "Fiihrer"  or  elaborate  explanation  of  the  composition. 
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tion  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  bases,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank ;  a  second  follows  immediately :  Ge- 
machlich (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture).     He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.     A  figure  played 
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by- muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples !  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  ,vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck!  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
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chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  ''Once  upon  a  time  .  .  ."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss' s  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


Overture:  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Celuni,"  Op.  23. 

Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  C6te-Saint-Andr£,  December  11,  1803:  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 1869.) 

This  overture  was  composed  at  Paris  early  in  1838.  Prudhomme 
says  it  was  composed  probably  in  January  of  that  year.  Berlioz 
wrote  to  Maurice  Schlesinger,  the  publisher,  on  January  7,  1838:  "It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  rest  and  find  a  shelter  from  albums. 
For  a  fortnight  I  have  searched  vainly  for  three  hours  to  dream  at 
leisure  over  the  overture  of  my  opera.  The  inability  to  obtain  them 
is  a  torture  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  one  that  is  absolutely  insup- 
portable. I  warn  you  then  that  if  I  were  forced  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  up  to  the  moment  when  my  score  would  be  completed,  I  do  not 
wish  to  hear  anything  more  about  a  criticism  of  any  sort.  Meyerbeer, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  and  Kalkbrenner  are  not  in  need  of  my  praise." 

The  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  September 
10,  1838.     Francois  Antoine  Habeneck  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Germany  was  at  the  opera- 
house  at  Brunswick,  March  9,  1843,  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  when 
he  conducted.  The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  April  28,  1885.     The  programme  said  "(new)." 

The  overture,   when  it  was  published  in  separate  form,  was  dedi- 
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cated  to  Ernest  Legouv£,  who  had  loaned  Berlioz  two  thousand  francs, 
that  he  might  afford  the  time  to  complete  the  opera.  It  is  scored  for 
two  flutes  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, ophicleide,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums  (played  by  three  players), 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangles,  and  strings. 

The  opera  was  originally  in  two  acts,  and  the  libretto  was  by  L£on 
de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  The  cast  of  the  first  performance 
was  as  follows:  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis; 
Fieramosca,  Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salvia ti,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel; 
Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier, 
Trevaux;  Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  f 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  thematic  material  of  the  overture,  as  that  of  "Le  Carnaval 
Romain,"  originally  intended  by  Berlioz  to  be  played  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  but  first  performed 
at  a  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  with 
the  joyful  chief  theme.  This  theme  is  hardly  stated  in  full  when  there 
is  a  moment  of  dead  silence. 

The  Larghetto,  G  major,  3-4,  that  follows,  begins  with  pizzicato 
notes  in  the  basses  and  a  slow  cantilena,  taken  from  music  of  the 
Cardinal's  address  in  the  last  act:  "A  tous  peches  pleine  indulgence." 
(The  original  tonality  is  D-flat  major.)     This  is  followed  by  a  melody 

*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I. 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzonne, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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from  the  "Ariette  d'Arlequin"*  (wood-wind  and  also  violins).  The 
trombones  hint  at  the  Cardinal's  theme,  with  changed  rhythm  and 
without  pauses.  This  is  now  played  (E-flat  major)  by  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, and  'cellos,  with  florid  passages  for  first  violins,  then  for  flute 
and  oboe.  The  Harlequin  theme  returns,  and  is  worked  up  to  a  short 
climax. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  return  of  the  first 
and  joyous  theme,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  which  is 
somewhat  modified.  The  motive  is  given  to  the  wood- wind  over 
syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  restless  pizzicato  bass.  The 
instrumentation  grows  fuller  and  fuller  until  the  violins  take  the  theme, 
and  they  and  the  wood-wind  instruments  rush  fortissimo  to  a  gay  sub- 
sidiary motive,  which  consists  of  passage-work  in  quickly  moving 
eighth  notes  against  a  strongly  rhythmed  accompaniment.  This 
development  is  extended,  and  leads,  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  theme,  to  the  second  motive,  a  cantabile  melody  in  D  major,  2-2, 
sung  by  wood-wind  instruments  over  an  accompaniment  in  the  middle 
strings,  while  the  first  violins  hint  occasionally  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  motive.  This  cantilena,  which  has  reference  to  Cellini's  love  for 
Teresa,  is  repeated  by  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves, f  while  second 
violins  and  'cellos  still  have  the  tremulous  accompaniment,  and  bas- 
soons and  double-basses  have  a  running  staccato  bass. 

The  working-out  is  elaborate.  Nearly  all  of  the  thematic  material 
enters  into  it.  A  recitative-like  phrase  for  'cellos  assumes  importance 
later.  The  transition  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement  brings  in 
unexpectedly  the  first  theme  (wood- wind)  in  A  minor,  and  the  full 
orchestra  suddenly  gives  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  it  in  G  major. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  movement  the  trombones  and  ophicleide 
take  up  the  'cello  phrase  just  alluded  to,  and  make  a  dramatic  use  of 
it  against  developments  in  counterpoint  of  figures  taken  from  the  first 
subsidiary.  The  brass  plays  a  thunderous  cantus  firmus,  the  cantilena 
of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'cellos,  in  the  slow  introduction  (the 
Cardinal's  theme),  against  sustained  chords  in  the  wood-wind  and 
rapid  counterpoint  for  violins,  violas,  and  first  'cellos.  This  counter- 
point is  taken  from  the  first  subsidiary  theme.  Shortly  before  the  end 
there  is  a  general  pause.  The  Cardinal's  theme  is  heard  once  more, 
and  a  quick  crescendo  brings  the  end. 

*  The  little  air  of  Harlequin  in  the  Carnival  scene,  the  finale  of  the  second  act  (later  edition),  is  played  by 
the  orchestra,  while  the  people  watching  the  pantomime  sing: — 

"Regardons  bien  Maitre  Arlequin, 

C'est  un   fameux  tenor  romain." 
The  original  tonality  is  D  major. 

t  "This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
whole)  by  other  composers.  Mozart  knew  the  secret  well;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  masters 
of  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it." — W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  22 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 


I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai. 


J.  S.  Bach  ....  Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Gavotte  No.  1,  Gavotte  No.  2. 

IV.  Bourree. 
V.  Gigue. 


Brahms 


Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)    .    .    .  Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  exception 
of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea," 
and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra. 
Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and 
twelve  German  dances. 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go 
into  foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of 
1788  and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the  Em- 
peror fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied  ariettas 
for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career :  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter." 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.     At  a 
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rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed:  " It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert, 
by  the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

He  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October  14, 
1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  "unpublished."  The 
two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783 
and  1786.  The  latter  one,  in  D,  was  performed  in  Prague  with 
extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in  publishing 
Mozart's  compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as  Joseph  II.  himself. 
The  two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in 
1788.     Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December  21, 
1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  concert  in 
Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the  "second 
Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund."  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture,  Leonora," 
by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flo  tow;  excerpts  from 
Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C.  Guenther,  T. 
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Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein.  Mme.  Minna 
Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria  from  "Lucia," 
Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National  Song."  Mr.  J.  E. 
Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  [sic]  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica," and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  J.  S.  Bache  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp 
mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's  favorite"). 

The  latest  performance  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  on  October  12,  1907. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts.  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  Mr.  William  F.  Ap thorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first 
score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all 
over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the 
possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  per- 
sistently refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands. 
It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"  f  (December 
29,  1900). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings. J  The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 
on  the  dominant.  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 
sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.     There  is  a  modulation  to 

*  Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  August  15,  1851.  Mr. 
John  S.  D  wight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician 
and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with  mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have 
the  impression  that  he  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune  in  the  West." 

t  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps 
before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this 
country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A. 

t  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said:  "  You  are  a  perfect  magician! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  ana  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the 
accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it! " — W.  F.  A. 
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B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.  The  first 
part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato 
by  the  wood-wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the 
surprising  entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  B-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  js  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787,  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 
friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting."  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a 
continuous  melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic 
figure,  which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The 
true  melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  bases,  and  in  the  repetition  of 
the  first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some 
find  reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  fuhl 
es,"  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "Se  il  padre  perdei,"  in 
"Idomeneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  of  passage-work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the 
accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes 
thematic  importance.  The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modula- 
tions in  chromatic  ascension  lead  to  a  half-cadence,  when  the  first 
rhythmic  motive  appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of 
wood- wind  instruments  and  figuration  in  the  strings.  This  leads  to  the 
repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 

The  Finale:  Allegro  assai,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest, 
almost  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cantabile  second  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  first  by  the  strings,  then 
by  the  wood-wind.  In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.  The  free  fantasia 
is  an  elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint. 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
second  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major. 
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Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes 
of  the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical 
with  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that 
the  key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of 
any  similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear. 


Suite;  in  D  major,  No.  3  . 


J  oh  ann  Sebastian  Bach 


(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He 
loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it."  The 
music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed 
happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  uBach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 
Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 
for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid. 
Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
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"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  first  suites,  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680,  were 
written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continuo.*  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the  Bach  Society,  who  preferred  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 
Bach  archives  at  Hamburg  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  version  used  generally  in  concert  halls  to-day  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand   David  for  performance  in   the  Gewandhaus,   and  it  was 

•  "Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo  "or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumenta 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 
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published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for  the  gigue, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet  parts,  too 
high  for  modern  instruments  and  players,  and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet 
parts.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  suite,  and  probably  the 
first  performance  of  the  suite  in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  15,  1838,  and  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it. 

The  overture,  air,  and  gavotte  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  30,  1869.  Three  excerpts  were  played  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  20,  1870.  The  whole 
suite  was  played  at  a  Thomas  concert,  February  17,  1875. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  in  the  same  key  and 
also  in  4-4  follows  in  the  form  of  a  fugue.  There  are  several  passages 
for  violin  solo,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto  grosso,  in  this 
fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "irregular  fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most  familiar 
to  audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  and  for  'cello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the  repertoire  of  all 
amateurs  and  virtuosos. 

III.  Gavotte.     I.     D  major,  4-4.     Tutti. 

Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  considered  the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by 
a  solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus,  played  on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc., 
and  danced.  "The  effect  is  a  most  exultant  joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not 
running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  of  melody.  French  and  Italian 
composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for  the  violin  that  often  fills  whole 
pages  with  their  digressions  and  deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can 
excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone,  he  puts  it  before  everything.  The 
gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also  composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the  fiddle." 

The  gavotte  was  originally  a  peasant  dance.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Gap  in  Dauphine:  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  are  called  "gavots."  The 
dance  "was  introduced  at  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  to 
amuse  the  Royal  circle,  entertainments  were  grven  consisting  of  dances 
in  national  costume,  performed  by  natives  of  the  various  provinces, 
and  to  the  sound  of  appropriate  instruments."  It  was  originally  a  sort 
of  branle.  The  dancers  were  in  line  or  in  a  circle;  after  some  steps 
made  together  a  couple  separated,  danced  alone,  and  embraced;  then 
the  women  kissed  all  the  male  dancers,  and  the  men  all  the  female 
dancers.  Each  couple  in  turn  went  through  this  performance.  Ludovic 
Cellier  informs  us  that  this  was  the  gavotte  known  at  the  courts  of  the 
Valois:  "The  gavotte  was  not  then  the  dignified,  pompous,  and  chaste 
dance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  slow  and  measured  postures 
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and  low  bows  and  curtsies."  At  the  balls  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
the  gavotte  was  preceded  by  a  menuet,  composed  of  the  first  repeti- 
tion of  the  menuet  de  la  cour  and  danced  by  one  couple;  and  some 
say  that  the  menuet  itself  was  preceded  by  the  offer  of  a  bouquet  and 
a  rewarding  kiss.  The  best  and  most  minute  description  of  the  court 
gavotte,  with  all  its  steps,  is  in  Desrat's  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse" 
(Paris,  1895). 

This  court  dance  was  of  a  tender  nature  until  it  became  a  stage 
dance.  Two  gavottes  by  Gluck  *  and  Gretryf  became  most  fashion- 
able, and  Marie  Antoinette  made  the  dance  again  fashionable  in  so- 
ciety. The  gavotte  was  revived  after  the  Revolution,  and  a  new  dance 
to  Gretry's  tune  was  invented  by  Gardel;  but  the  gavotte,  which  then 
called  attention  to  only  two  or  three  couples,  was  not  a  favorite.  The 
gavotte  which  exists  to-day  was  invented  by  Vestris;  it  is  not  easy 
to  perform;  but  an  arrangement  invented  in  Berlin,  the  "Kaiseriri 
Gavotte,"  has  been  danced  at  the  court  balls. 

Fertiault  described  the  gavotte  as  the  "skilful  and  charming  off- 
spring of  the  menuet,  sometimes  gay,  but  often  tender  and  slow,  in 
which  kisses  and  bouquets  are  interchanged."  Sometimes  presents 
instead  of  kisses  were  interchanged. 

There  is  a  tabulature  "d'une  gavotte,"  with  a  description,  in  the 
"  Orchesographie "  (1588)  of  Jean  Tabourot,  known  as  "Thoinot 
Arbeau." 

Czerwinski,  in  his  "Geschichte  der  Tanzkunst"  (Leipsic,  ^  1862), 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  gavotte  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli  and 
in  the  French  and  Knglish  suites  of  Bach.  He  characterizes  the  ga- 
votte as  a  lively,  elastic,  sharply  defined  dance,  which  has  no  successor, 
no  representative,  in  the  modern  dance-art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  stage  gavottes  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
of  varied  character.  We  find  ^  examples  in  Noverre's  ballet-pan- 
tomime, "Les  Petits  Riens,"  with  music  written  by  Mozart  in  Paris, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  11,  1778.  The  music, 
supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  Opera  in  1873.  The  score  includes  a  Gavotte  joy euse,  allegro  vivo, 
2-4;  a  Gavotte  gracieuse,  andante  non  troppo,  6-8;  a  Gavotte  senti- 
mentale,  andante,  4-4;  in  each  instance  the  gavotte  begins  on  an  off 
beat.     As  a  rule,  the  gavotte  was  in  4-4  or  2-2. 

Late  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gavotte  in  orchestral  music  are 
Edward  Elgar's  "Contrasts — the  Gavotte  a.d.  1700  and  1900"  (pub- 
lished in  1899)  and  Georg  Schumann's  "In  Carnival  Time" — second 
movement — (produced  in  1899). 

•  In  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  (1774). 

t  The  gavotte  in  Gretry's  "Panurge"  (1785)  was  long  popular,  but  Marie  Antoinette  preferred  the  one 
in  "Cephale  et  Procris"  (1773)  of  the  same  composer. 
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IV.  Bourree.  D  major,  Allegro,  4-4.  This  dance  probably  origi- 
nated in  Auvergne,  but  some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  de- 
scribes it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections  each  of  eight  beats:  "The 
first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has  eight 
and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment  and  affa- 
bility, and  incited  "a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  dis- 
agreeable." The  .dance  was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under 
Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people, 
accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.  At  the  court 
the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps, 
the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas 
de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of 
Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and  ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their 
beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the  court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII.'s 
reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round  the 
man  as  if  to  approach  him;  he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again, 
snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express 
his  strength  and  joy." 

Ludovic  Celler — his  real  name  was  Louis  Leclerq — saw  in  Auvergne 
the  bourree  danced  by  peasants,  while  one  of  them,  endowed  with  strong 
lungs,  sang  alone,  without  any  instrumental  support,  and  for  hours 
at  a  time,  folk-tunes  known  by  the  dancers,  short  tunes,  sharply  cut, 
well  rhythmed. 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.     When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
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they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris  as 
coal  men,  porters,  water  carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of  the 
dance,  Alfred  Delveau,  in  "  Les  Cytheres  Parisiennes ' '  (1864),  described 
a  Bal  de  la  Musette  on  the  Boulevard  des  Martyrs.  There  was  a  sign 
of  a  wine-merchant,  a  fresco  painted  a  la  Courbet,  which  represented 
a  tall  fellow  seated  sub  tegmine  fagi,  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  waistcoat 
and  red  fez,  playing  the  musette.  "It  was  here  that  on  Sundays  and 
Mondays  MM.  les  Auverpins  of  the  quarter  came  to  dance  their  na- 
tional bourres,  these  water  and  coal  carriers,  with  black  faces  and 
honest  hearts.  And  now  for  the  pounding  of  heels  on  the  floor!  O 
descendants  of  Vercingetorix,  you  make  a  noise,  but  no  scandal.  I  do 
not  love  you,  but  I  esteem  you  highly." 

"Au  diable  la  froide  etiquette! 
En  avant  les  joyeux  ebats! 
Le  plaisir  est  a  la  Musette 
Au  rendez-vous  des  Auvergnats. 

"  C'est  le  sejour  ou  la  folie 
Assemble  son  joyeux  parti; 
Les  murs  y  sont  taches  de  lie 
Et  les  bancs  de  jus  de  roti. 

"Gorges  de  vin  et  de  pitance, 
Le  cceur  tant  soit  peu  guilleret, 
Nous  pouvons  commencer  la  danse, 
L'orchestre  est  sur  son  tabouret." 
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PART  III. 

DER  TOD,  DAS  ITS  DIE  KUHLE  NACHT 

Part-song  for  eight  voices  Cornelius 

(1830-1874) 

WELSH  SONGS Bruch 

The  Bells  of  Aberdovy 
All  the  Day 
The  Nightingale 

THINE  EYES  SO  BRIGHT        -        -       -       Leslie 
Madrigal  for  six  voices  (1822-1896) 


Among  modern  composers  who  have  used  the  bourree  form  are 
Saint-Saens  in  his  "  Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno  in  an  entr'acte 
of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  Suite,  Sullivan  in  his 
music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Chabrier  in  his  "Bourree  Fan- 
tasque ' '  for  pianoforte,  orchestrated  by  Felix  Mottl,  and  Roger-Ducasse 
in  his  Suite  Francaise  in  D  major  for  orchestra.  (Mottl' s  arrangement 
of  Chabrier's  Bourree  Fantasque  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  4,  1899;  the  Suite  of 
Ducasse  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States,  April  16,  19 10.) 

V.  Gigue.  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian  fiddle, 
and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin  (viella, 
fidel)  with  a  big  and  bulging  belly,  so  that  it  looked  not  unlike  a  ham 
(gigue).  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary  of  Johannes  de 
Garlandia  (about  1230).  This  form  of  fiddle  was  popular  in  Germany, 
so  that  the  troubadour  Adenes  spoke  of  the  gigueours  d' Allemagne 
(German  fiddlers).  Others  dispute  this  origin.  Stainer  and  Barrett's 
"Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms"  (first  published  in  1876)  says:  "A 
fiddlestick  is  still  called  in  the  west  of  England  a  'jigger,' "  but  the  word 
does  not  appear  with  this  meaning  in  Wright's  great  "English  Dialect 
Dictionary"  (1896-1905).  Dr.  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary" 
says  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  word  in  English  literature  was  about  1560  in  A.  Scott's  poems. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  5 6a. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of 
young  authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems. to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
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cert  in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873,  when 
Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played  at  Bres- 
lau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in  Munich, 
March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and  played 
the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met  with 
little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich  cared 
not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in  London 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G.  Cusins  was 
the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and  conducted 
the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's 
concerts,  January  31,  1874.  The  Variations  have  been  played  here  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1884,  March 
19,  1887,  October  19,  1889,  December  9,  1893,  October  31,  1896,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1898,  March  9,  1901,  April  15,  1905,  December  29,  1906,  March 
27,  1909. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manu- 
scripts collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left 
unfinished,  was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat 
major  for  oboes  and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the 
two   pieces. 

*It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
'Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of 
this  form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale); 
it  is  often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in 
London  in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  In- 
troduction of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Min- 
uetto  and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said: 
"There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the 
Chorale  and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named,  is  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive 
except  by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color 
produced  by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  per- 
formance, the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double- 
bassoon  was  substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind 
instruments  over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn 
also,  often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one 
sense  somewhat  as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of 
artistic  purpose,  he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much 
in  the  same  spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
In  many  of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  har- 
monic and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional 
and  poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d'esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  than  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
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variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 

* 
*  # 

Mr.   Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms   ("Johannes  Brahms," 

Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 

these  variations.     He    discusses    the    question  whether    Brahms  was 

moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 

picture,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 

Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;    and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 

something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 

"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 

same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 

productive  intellects."     But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 

an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarehen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

NEW  YORK 
Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Isbaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN   B.   CADY.     S|udio.  {  *£%* .  WELSETkJSf  ^^ 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course    in  Music 
Education. 
Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  IL.  Folk  Songs 

'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Muuo  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

WALTER  S.  YOUNG  801-802  Carnegie  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


G.  MAGNUS  SCHUTZ 


The  art   of   singing    from   tone   production 
to  artistic  finish. 

Interpretation  and  repertoire  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

BASS-BARITONE  SUITE  1 123-1 124  AEOLIAN  HALL  27W.42dST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HELEN  M.  LANG 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Tuesday  and  Friday 

122  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

jvT3.1l  3.Q.clrcss 

311  WILLIAM  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE,  NJ. 


Mr.  BURNETT  JORDAN 

HAND  SPECIALIST 


For  Pianists,  Violinists,  'Cellists,  etc. 

Refers  to  Mb.  Rafael  Josefft 

Me.  Howard  Bbockway 
Me.  Abthur  Whiting 

Schuyler  Arms,  307  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Riverside  3964 


LOUISE  KELLOGG 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO 
1211  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


PERRY  AVERILL 


BARITONE 

Prepares  Singers  for  the  profession 
Studio:  220  West  59th  Street 

•Phone,  1097  Col. 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson . 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti{  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Miss  M.  GRACE  DASCHBACfl 

In  charge  of  Vocal  Department  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

401  Carnegie  Hall    .    New  York  City 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Maro  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


Miss  ESTELLE  PLATT 


DICTION  AND  SINGING 

LAMPERTI   METHOD 
STUDIO,  115  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


THEODORA  URSULA  IRVINE 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART 
DICTION,  PUBLIC  SPA  KING 

Monologues,     Stories    in    Dialect,     Dramas 

"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  Graves. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  STUDIO  115 


HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEGIE   HALL 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 


J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 

Address,  430  West  119th  Street,  New  York 


GUSTAY  L  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW   YORK 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


1  ■■• 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

mm  l    >■       ***«•■    pn-ATv,,,-  Saturdays  and  Monday*  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  CM* 


BERTHA  CDSHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  xo 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 
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Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 

Inston  g>gmjtlj*mg  ©rrtfratnt 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 

AT  8.15 

AND  THE 

Fifth  and  Last  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22 

AT  2.30 


WITH   HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C.  A.  ELU8 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Miss  Maggie  Teyte 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRIMA  DONNA 


Writes  as  follows 
of  the 


ifemt&i|mitlut 


PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen : 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


ESTABLISHED   1854 


3H  Fifth  Avenue      -        -        -        -        -        NEW  YORK 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler.  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C.  E. 

GrUnberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Wanike,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warake,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fosse*,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                  Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-B  assoon  . 

Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hubner,  E.            Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Twenty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Sasifltt  g>gmp{ffltuj  ©nostra 

Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Goldmark        .  Overture,  "Im  Fruhling"  ("In  the  Spring"),  Op.  36 

Loeffler    .         .         .       "  Pagan  Poem  "  (after  Virgil),  Op.  14,  for  Orchestra, 

Pianoforte,  English  Horn,  and  Three  Trum- 
pets Obbligati 

Piano,  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard. 

English  Horn,  Mr.  Georges  Longy. 

Trumpets,  Messrs.  Louis  Kloepfel,  Joseph  Mann,  and  Carl  Merrill 


Brahms  ....  Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  77- 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 

Dvorak  .         .         .  "Carnival,"  Overture  for  full  Orchestra,  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
Mr-  ANTON  WITEK 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 

No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
"Sakuntala"  and  "Penthesilea."  The  overtures  "Prometheus  Bound" 
and  "Sappho"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why  Gold- 
mark,  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in 
music,  should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon 
of  spring,  as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  har- 
monic progressions  and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider 
the  list  of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin," 
are  based  on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version 
of  Dickens's  tale;  the  opera  "The  Prisoner  of  War"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe;  "Ein  Wintermarchen "  (1908)  is 
based  on  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  Of  his  two  symphonies, 
the  more  famous,  "The  Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a 
pleasure-ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of. the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 


The  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Founded  by   Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  1873  Fortieth  Season,  1912-1913 

LOUIS  KOEMMENICH,  Conductor 


AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

A  CHORAL  SERVICE     -    -     Otto  Taubmann 

(Eine  Deutsche  Messe) 
NEW  — FIRST  TIME  IN  AMERICA 

Friday  Evening,  March  28,  1913 

Miss  INEZ  BARBOUR,  Soprano         Miss  MILDRED  POTTER,  Contralto 
Mr.  JOHN  YOUNG,  Tenor  Mr.  PUTNAM   GRISWOLD,  Bass 

(OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  CO.) 

Full  Chorus  of  the  Society,  Chorus  of  Boys'  Voices,  Organ  and  Orchestra,  of  the 

Symphony  Society  of  New  York 

Also  in  Commemoration  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Richard  Wagner 

The  Apotheosis  and  the  Finale  of  Act  III.  of  Die  Meistersinger 

Mr.  Putnam  Griswold  and  Chorus 


Tickets  at  Ticket  Office  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  No.  I  West  34th  Street 
and  at  Box  Office  of  Carnegie  Hall 


amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,* — the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree — Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 
Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  concert  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark 
endeavored  to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shif tings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupefying 
odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandalwood.  To  Western 
people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quincey's 
door  in  the  mountain  region 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occidental, 
without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought  of  the 
Temple. 

*  * 

*  But  Goldmark's  overture  was  inspired  by  von  Kleist's  tragedy,  in  which  Penthesilea,  suspecting  Achilles 
of  treachery,  sets  her  hounds  on  him  and  tears  with  them  his  flesh;  then,  her  fury  spent,  she  stabs  herself 
and  falls  on  the  mutilated  body. 


CYRANO     Opera  in  Four  Acts 

By  WALTER  DAMROSCH 

Book  by  W.  J.  HENDERSON,    after  the  drama  by  edmond  rostand 

Price,  Vocal  Score,  net  $4.00.     Libretto,  net  35  cents 

The  first  performance  of  CYRANO  was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  on  February  27,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  season. 

PRESS   COMMENTS 

"  Unquestionably,  from  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  best  of  the  operas 
by  American  composers  that  have  been  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House."  —  Richard 
Aldrich,  New  York  Times. 

"  A  notable  artistic  achievement  and  one  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  authors  and  the  institu- 
tion which  produced  it."  —  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  New  York  Tribune. 

"  CYRANO  is  a  success.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Damrosch's  opera  will  remain  in  the  regular 
repertoire."  —  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Chairman  Metropolitan  Board  of  Directors. 

3  East  43d  Street,  G.  SCHIRMER  (Inc.,)  New  York 


The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll),  A  major, 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  appears 
in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there  is 
an  awakening  of  nature  The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  number.  Clarinets 
accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonically.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza -like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


A  Pagan  Poem  (after  Virgil),  Op.  14,  composed  for  Orchestra, 
Pianoforte,  English  Horn,  and  Three  Trumpets  Obbu- 
gati Charles  Martin  Loeffler 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen-i.-R.  (Alsace),  January  30,  1861 ;  now  living  at  Medfield,  Mass.) 

This  -poem,  now  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Gustave  Schirmer,  was 
written  originally  in  1901  for  performance  as  chamber  music  and  for 
these  instruments, — pianoforte,  two  flutes,  oboe,  clarinet,  English  horn, 
two  horns,  three  trumpets  behind  the  scenes,  viola,  and  double-bass. 
It  was  afterward  arranged  for  two  pianos  and  three  trumpets,  and 
performed  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jolin  L.  Gardner  in  Boston,  April  13, 
1903,  with  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Gebhard  as  pianists. 

In  1905  and  1906  the  work  was  remoulded  and  treated  much  more 
symphonically.  A  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  and  three  trumpets 
was  made  by  the  composer.  This  transcription  was  played  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bird,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  October  29,  1907, 
when  Messrs.  Gebhard  and  Fox  were  the  pianists. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  present  orchestral  version  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  23, 
1907,  when  Mr.  Gebhard  was  the  pianist.  There  was  another  perfor- 
mance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  March  14, 
1908. 

The  poem  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,    antique   cymbals,*   tam-tam,    harp,    pianoforte,    strings. 

*  * 

This  tone  poem  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Loeffler  by  certain  verses 
in  the  eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  "Phar- 
maceucria"  (the  Sorceress).  The  Eclogue,  dedicated  to  Pollio,  was 
written  probably  in  39  b.c.  It  consists  of  two  love  songs,  that  of 
Damon  and  that  of  Alphesiboeus.  Each  song  has  ten  parts,  and  these 
parts  are  divided  by  a  recurring  burden  or  refrain.  Alphesiboeus 
tells  of  the  love  incantation  of  a  Thessalian  girl,  who  by  the  aid  of 
magical  spells  endeavors  to  bring  back  to  her  cottage  her  truant  lover, 
Daphnis.  Virgil  helped  himself  freely  here  from  the  second  Idyll 
of  Theocritus,  "The  Sorceress,"  in  which  Simaetha,  a  Syracuse 
maiden  of  middle  rank,  weaves  spells  to  regain  the  love  of  Delphis. 

The  lines  of  Virgil  that  appealed  particularly  to  Mr.  Loeffler  are 
these :f — 

"Fetch  water  forth,  and  twine  the  altars  here  with  the  soft  fillet,  and  burn  resinous 
twigs  and  make  frankincense,  that  I  may  try  by  magic  rites  to  turn  my  lover's 
sense  from  sanity;  nothing  is  wanting  now  but  the  songs. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Songs  have  might,  even,  to  draw  down  the  moon  from  heaven:  with  songs 
Circe  transformed  the  crew  of  Ulysses;  by  singing  the  cold  snake  is  burst  asunder 
in  the  meadows. 

*  Small  cymbals,  as  well  as  the  large  cymbals,  were  used  habitually  in  the  bands  of  the  janizaries  from  the 
time  of  organization  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  ones  found  at  Pompeii  were  of  bronze,  con- 
nected by  a  bronze  chain  of  twenty-four  rings.  Mahillon  says  that  the  sound  is  pitched  approximately  to 
the  first  E  above  the  treble  staff.  [F.  A.  Lampe  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  of  420  pages,  "De 
Cymbalis  Veterum"  (1703).]  Berlioz  speaks  of  them  in  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation:  "I  have  seen  some 
in  the  Pompeian  Museum  at  Naples,  which  were  no  larger  than  a  dollar.  The  sound  of  these  is  so  high  and 
so  weak  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  without  a  complete  silence  of  the  other  instruments.  These 
cymbals  served  in  ancient  times  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  certain  dances,  as  our  modern  castanets,  doubtless. 
In  the  fairy-like  scherzo  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  I  have  employed  two  pairs  of  the  dimension  of 
the  largest  of  the  Pompeian  cymbals;  that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  a  fifth 
one  with  the  other."  (They  were  tuned  to  B-flat  and  F  above  the  treble  staff.)  "To  make  them  vibrate 
well,  the  player  should,  instead  of  striking  the  cymbals  full  one  against  the  other,  strike  them  merely  by  one 
of  their  edges.  They  should  be  of  at  least  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thickness."  Chausson  introduced  antique 
cymbals  in  his  symphonic  poem  "Viviane";  Debussy,  in  his  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  etc. 

t  Translation  into  English  prose  by  F.  W.  Mackall  (London,  1889). 
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"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Threefold  first  I  twine  about  thee  these  diverse  triple-hued  threads,  and  thrice 
round  these  altars  I  draw  thine  image:   an  odd  number  is  the  gods'  delight. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Tie  the  threefold  colors  in  three  knots,  Amaryllis,  but  tie  them;  and  say,  'I 
tie  Venus'  bands.' 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"As  this  clay  stiffens  and  as  this  wax  softens  in  one  and  the  selfsame  fire,  so  let 
Daphnis  do  for  love  of  me.  Sprinkle  barley  meal  and  kindle  the  brittle  bay  twigs 
with  bitumen.     Cruel  Daphnis  burns  me;   I  burn  this  bay  at  Daphnis.* 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"These  herbs  and  these  poisons,  gathered  in  Pontus,  Moeris  himself  gave  me; 
in  Pontus  they  grow  thickest.  By  their  might  I  have  often  seen  Moeris  become 
a  wolf  and  plunge  into  the  forest,  often  seen  him  call  up  souls  from  their  deep  graves 
and  transplant  the  harvests  to  where  they  were  not  sown. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Fetch  ashes,  Amaryllis,  out  of  doors,  and  fling  them  across  thy  head  into  the 
running  brook;  and  look  not  back.  With  these  I  will  assail  Daphnis;  nothing 
cares  he  for  gods,  nothing  lor  songs. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"See!  the  embers  on  the  altar  have  caught  with  a  flickering  flame,  themselves, 
of  their  own  accord,  while  I  delay  to  fetch  them.  Be  it  for  good!  Something 
there  is  for  sure;  and  Hylax  barks  in  the  doorway.  May  we  believe?  or  do  lovers 
fashion  dreams  of  their  own? 

"Forbear:   from  the  city — forbear  now,  my  songs — Daphnis  comes." 

Mr.  Loeffier  does  not  intend  to  present  in  this  music  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's  verse  into  tones.  The  poem  is  a  fantasy,  inspired  by 
the  verses.  The  chief  themes,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one,  are 
not  typical:  they  are  only  of  musical  significance.  The  refrain — 
"Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim" — is  used 
sparingly,  and  is  given  to  three  trumpets  behind  the  scenes,  until 
Daphnis  nears  the  door  of  the  sorceress,  when  the  final  refrain,  "  Parcite, 
ab  urbe  venit,  jam  parcite,  carmina,  Daphnis,"  is  suggested  by  the 
fanfare  of  three  trumpets  on  the  stage. 

The  poem  opens,  Adagio,  2-2,  with  a  short  motive,  which,  with 
an  inversion  of  it,  is  much  used  throughout  the  work.  The  first  chief 
theme  is  announced  dolce,  mf,  by  viola  solo  and  three  flutes.  It  may 
be  called  the  theme  of  invocation.  The  latter  half  of  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  motives,  the  first  a  phrase  descending  in  whole  tones, 
the  second  a  rising  and  falling  wail.  These  two  motives  are  used 
separately  and  frequently  in  all  sorts  of  ways.     After  the  exposition 

*  Compare  Theocritus:  "As  I  melt  this  wax  by  the  help  of  the  goddess,  so  may  Myndian  Delphis  be 
presently  wasted  by  love:  and  as  this  brazen  wheel  is  whirled  round,  so  may  that  man  be  whirled  about  by  the 
influence  of  Aphrodite  at  my  doors.  Wheel,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  house!"  See  also  Ovid,  Met.  III., 
487  et  seq. 
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of  this  theme  the  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  harmonized  in- 
version of  the  introductory  motive ;  a  crescendo  follows  with  use  of  the 
foregoing  thematic  material,  and  a  glissando  for  the  pianoforte  leads 
to  an  Allegro,  in  which  now  familiar  thematic  material  is  used  until 
the  second  theme  appears  (first  violins,  harp,  pianoforte).  This 
theme  is  developed.  A  pianoforte  cadenza  built  on  thematic  material 
leads  to  a  Lento  assai,  6-4,  with  a  dolorous  theme  (No.  3)  for  the  English 
horn.  The  trumpets  behind  the  scenes  give  out  the  burden  of  the 
sorceress.  The  piu  vivo  section  may  suggest  to  some  a  chase  of  wolves 
("I  have  often  seen  Moeris  become  a  wolf  and  plunge  into  the  forest")- 
Tranquillo:  a  fourth  theme,  4-4,  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  Calando: 
the  refrain  is  heard  again  from  behind  the  scenes.  Moderato:  the 
second  chief  theme,  6-4,  now  appears,  and  it  is  used  extensively.  Lar- 
gamente:  the  trumpets,  now  on  the  stage,  announce  the  coming  of 
Daphnis,  and  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  barking  Hylax.  The  end- 
ing is  one  fanfare  of  frantic  exultation. 


A  NOTE  ON  WAXEN  IMAGES. 

Voltaire  once  said :  "  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  vampires  are  found  only 
in  Hungary."  For  years  the  old  world  believed  that  Thessaly  was 
the  favorite  dwelling-place  of  witches.  What  adventures  did  not 
Lucius  Apuleius  have  in  that  far-off  land,  that  country  where  the  sun 
was  at  will  restrained  by  the  knowing  from  his  natural  race,  where 
the  moon  was  compelled  for  some  fell  purpose  to  purge  her  skim  upon 
herbs,  and  trees!  There  dwelt  the  old  women,  greatly  feared,  who 
entered  a  stranger's  room  in  the  dark  night,  cut  into  his  body,  thrust 
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in  hands,  and,  plucking  out  the  heart,  replaced  it  with  a  sponge,  so 
that  the  wound  would  open  when  the  wretch  drew  nigh  a  river  to  drink, 
the  sponge  would  fall  into  the  water,  the  body  would  forever  after  be 
without  life. 

Possibly  in  Libya,  near  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  there  were  more 
mysterious  sorceries  than  those  worked  by  the  witches  of  Thessaly. 
The  brother  of  Ophelion,  who  was  killed  by  an  embalmer  jealous  of 
her  sister's  love  for  the  guest  of  a  night,  believed  that  Libya  was  the 
land  to  be  more  dreaded.  As  he  tells  his  story  through  the  mouth  of 
Marcel  Schwob,  "It  is  indeed  terrible  to  think  that  the  incantations  of 
women  can  make  the  moon  descend  into  the  box  of  a  looking-glass;  or 
plunge  when  it  is  full  into  a  bucket  of  silver,  with  dripping  stars;  or 
fry  as  a  yellow  jellyfish  in  a  stove,  while  the  Thessalian  night  is  black 
and  men  who  change  their  skin  are  free  to  roam.  All  this  is  terrible; 
but  I  should  fear  less  these  things  than  to  meet  again  in  the  blood-hued 
desert  the  embalming  women  of  Libya." 

"As  this  wax  softens,  ...  so  let  Daphnis  do  for  love  of  me."  Was 
this  spell  ever  worked  in  New  England,  which  was  once  a  land  of  witch- 
craft, where  strange  superstitions  still  survive  in  remote  villages  on 
sullen  hills  or  by  the  conniving  sea? 

This  spell  is  a  very  old  one,  and  many  have  been  thought  to  die  of  it. 
J.  G.  Frazer  discusses  it  in  "The  Magic  Art,"  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  of  "The 
Golden  Bough"  (3d  ed.,  London,  191 1,  pp.  77,  78),  under  the  heading 
"Homoeopathic  or  Imitative  Magic."  The  potency  of  the  spell  was 
believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  spell  came  down 
through  the  centuries;    it  is  still  worked,  they  say,  even  in  English 
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provinces.  Father  Charlevoix  found  North  American  Indians  ("les 
Illinois")  who  made  "petits  marmousets"  in  the  image  of  those  whose 
lives  they  wished  to  shorten,  images  that  they  pierced  to  the  heart. 
The  French  name  the  spell  "envoutement,"  and  the  wax  image  itself 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  was  to  be  brought  back  to  lonely  arms  or 
killed  by  a  wasting  disease  is  called  "vols"  or  "voust."  An  image 
resembling  the  victim  was  fashioned.  Sometimes  hair  or  a  shred  of 
clothing  of  the  human  being  ornamented  the  doll.  If  the  figure  were 
pierced  in  any  place,  the  man  or  woman  suffered  in  the  same  region. 
If  the  doll  were  melted,  there  was  mysterious  wasting  away. 

Read  the  sane  and  pious  Jeremy  Collier's  account  of  Duffus,  the 
seventy-eighth  king  of  Scotland.  There  was  a  plot  against  Duffus 
in  the  tenth  century  as  a  contemner  of  the  nobility.  "A  club  of 
witches  at  Forresse  in  Murray,  did,  by  wasting  his  image  in  wax,  so 
waste  and  torment  him  with  continual  pain  and  sweating,  that  he  pin'd 
daily,  and  no  remedy  could  be  found  till  the  witchcraft  was  discovered, 
the  image  broke  and  the  witches  punished." 

It  was  believed  that  Protestant  sorcerers,  wishing  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  after  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Day  saw  bloody  crows  and  other  horrid  visions,  killed  him  by  means 
of  wax  dolls  made  in  his  image. 

Cosmo  Ruggieri,  the  Florentine  astrologer  who  figured  at  the  court 
of  France  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  as  his  patroness,  was  involved 
in  the  prosecution  of  la  Mole  and  Coconas,  accused,  among  other  crimes, 
of  employing  sorcery  in  order  to  kill  King  Charles  IX.  "He  persuaded 
la  Mole  and  several  others  that  he  could  make  waxen  images,  some  of 
which  would  inspire  women  with  love;  and  others  make  any  person 
they  pleased  die  in  a  lingering  condition."  See  the  long  and  singular 
note  of  Pierre  Bayle  to  the  sentence,  "Many  reflections  might  be  made 
on  his  applying  himself  to  astrology  and  magic,  though  he  did  not 
believe  either  God  or  Devil ;  for  it  is  a  general  opinion  among  Christians 
that  if  there  are  Devils,  there  is  a  God;  and  that  those  who  do  not 
believe  the  existence  of  a  God,  do  not  believe  there  are  Devils,"  in  the 
article,  "Ruggieri,"  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  "He  himself,"  says  Bayle, 
' '  knew  the  vanity  of  his  promises,  and  that  his  pricking  the  images  with 
a  needle  were  of  no  effect.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  he  was  sensible  of 
the  vanity  of  astrology;  a  person  of  genius,  and  learning  is  perfectly 
sensible  that  a  piece  of  wax  worked  up  into  the  shape  of  a  man  or 
woman  and  pricked  in  the  heart  is  not  capable  of  producing  in  a  person 
at  a  distance,  either  a  desire  of  marrying  such  a  person,  or  any  other 
kind  of  passion.  He  knows  evidently  that  a  piece  of  wax  represent- 
ing Henry  IV.,  and  which  is  put  near  the  fire  in  Nantes,  or  is  pricked 
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in  different  parts  in  the  same  city  has  not  the  power  of  infecting  that 
monarch  with  a  slow  and  mortal  fever  in  Paris.  And  therefore  every 
man  of  genius,  sense,  and  learning,  who  is  persuaded  that  these  waxen 
images  have  the  virtue  in  question,  knows  most  certainly  that  their 
effects  are  produced  by  an  invisible  spirit,  which  acts  immediately 
and  physically  on  certain  persons,  whilst  those  images  are  in  certain 
circumstances.  Since  therefore  Ruggieri  did  not  acknowledge  any 
such  spirit,  he  plainly  knew  that  those  images  had  no  virtue  of  any 
kind.  But  it  does  not  appear  as  evidently,  that  celestial  bodies  are 
incapable  of  producing  a  numberless  multitude  of  effects  on  earth. 
It  is  known  that  persons  who  were  looked  upon  as  atheists,  have  been 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  influence  of  the  stars,  even  with 
regard  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  and  what  we  call  fortune,  or  contin- 
gent events.  We  therefore  are  not  certain  that  Ruggieri  knew  the 
vanity  of  judicial  astrology.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  not 
be  very  rash  to  assert,  considering  the  turn  of  Ruggieri's  mind,  that 
he  only  calculated  nativities  after  the  manner  of  cheats,  without  giving 
any  credit  to  them,  and  only  to  get  money."*  The  rest  of  the  foot- 
note contains  still  more  entertaining  reading. 

In  like  manner  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Roger  Bolingbroke,  and 
Margerey  Jourdain  were  accused  of  putting  a  wax  image  of  Henry  VI. 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  for  this  the  duchess  was  imprisoned,  the  conjuror 
Bolingbroke  hanged,  and  the  witch  Jourdain,  or,  as  some  call  her, 
Gardemain,  was  burned  alive. 

Then  there  was  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  of  a  noble  Norman  family, 
Prime  Minister  under  Philippe-le-Bel  and  Minister  under  Louis  X. 
His  wife,  Alix  de  Mons,  and  his  sister,  the  Dame  de  Cantelen,  were 
accused  of  having  employed  magical  means  to  slay  Louis,  known 
as  Huntin,  Charles  de  Valois,  and  other  barons,  to  effect  the  escape 
of  Marigny,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison.  The  women  were 
charged  with  seeking  the  aid  of  Jacques  Dulot,  a  notorious  sorcerer, 
who,  jailed  in  consequence,  killed  himself  in  his  cell.  Marigny's  wife 
and  sister  swore  that  De  Marigny  had  hired  Dulot  to  mould  wax  images 
of  the  king,  then  to  run  pins  through  them  while  magical  incantations 
were  recited.  The  images  were  shown  to  the  king,  and  De  Marigny 
in  13 15  was  hanged  from  a  gibbet  which  he  himself,  as  Minister,  had 
erected  at  Montfaucon. 

Ruggieri  with  his  waxen  images  figures  in  French  history  and  roman- 
tic novels.  There  are  two  striking  instances  of  the  use  of  superstition 
in  modern  literature.  One  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  poem,  "Sister 
Helen,"  which  begins: — 

*  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary  translated  into  English  and  edited  by  Bernard,  Birch, 
Lockman,  and  other  hands  (London,  1739). — P.  H. 
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"Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man, 

Sister  Helen? 
To-day  is  the  third  since  you  began." 
"The  time  was  long,  yet  the  time  ran, 

Little  Brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Three  days  to-day,  between  Hell  and  Heaven.) 

The  other  is  the  passage  in  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Return  of  the 
Native,"  where  Susan  Nunsuch,  wishing  to  protect  her  boy  from  the 
evil  influence  of  Eustacia  Vye,  moulded  an  image  from  beeswax,  put 
a  red  ribbon  round  the  neck  of  the  doll,  and  made  with  ink  the  semblance 
of  sandal  shoes.  "To  counteract  the  malign  spell  which  she  imagined 
poor  Eustacia  to  be  working,  the  boy's  mother  busied  herself  with 
a  ghastly  invention  of  superstition,  calculated  to  bring  powerlessness, 
atrophy,  and  annihilation  on  any  human  being  against  whom  it  was 
directed.  It  was  a  practice  well  known  on  Egdon  at  that  date  and 
one  that  is  not  quite  extinct  at  the  present  day."  And,  after  she  had 
fashioned  this  doll,  the  old  woman  pierced  it  with  at  least  fifty  pins 
"of  the  old  long  and  yellow  sort,  whose  heads  were  made  to  come 
off  at  their  first  usage."  She  then  held  in  the  tongs  the  image  of 
Eustacia  over  a  glowing  turf  fire,  and  while  it  wasted  slowly  away 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward. 

Did  not  King  James,  in  his  "  Daemonology,"  state :  "The  devil  teaches 
how  to  make  pictures  of  wax  or  clay,  that  by  roasting  thereof  the  per- 
sons that  they  bear  the  name  of  may  be  continually  melted  or  dried 
away  by  continual  sickness?"  Did  not  Bishop  Jewell  in  1558,  preaching 
before  the  queen,  speak  of  the  increase  of  this  practice?  "Your  Grace's 
subjects  pine  away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft."  Was  not 
a  waxen  image,  with  hair  like  that  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derby, 
found  in  his  chamber  after  his  death  from  an  odd  disease  of  constant 
retching?  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  of  Marshal  d'Ancre  was  be- 
headed for  a  witch,  for  she  enchanted  the  queen  to  dote  upon  her 
husband;  "and  they  say  the  young  king's  picture  was  found  in  her 
closet,  in  virgin  wax,  with  one  leg  melted  away."  Let  us  dismiss  the 
fascinating  subject  with  these  lines  from  a  sonnet  of  old  Daniel: — 

"The  slie  enchanter,  when  to  work  his  will 

And  secret  wrong  on  some  forspoken  wight, 
Frames  waxe,  in  forme  to  represent  aright 
The  poore  unwitting  wretch  he  meanes  to  kill, 
And  prickes  the  image,  fram'd  by  magick's  skill, 
Whereby  to  vex  the  partie  day  and  night." 
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Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  77   .    .    .    Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  concerto  was  written  for  Josef  Joachim,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
first  played  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  Leipsic,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  Franz  Kneisel  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7,  1889,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  played  a  cadenza 
of  his  own  composition.  It  has  since  then  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs by  Messrs.  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891)  and  Kneisel  (April  15, 
1893,  February  13,  1897,  with  a  cadenza  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler, 
and  at  the  concert  in  memory  of  Governor  Wolcott,  December  29, 
1900);  by  Miss  MacCarthy,  November  15,  1902,  December  19,  1903; 
by  Mr.  Kreisler,  March  11,  1905;  by  Mr.  Heermann,  November  25, 
1905;  by  Mr.  Wendling,  October  26,  1907;  by  Mr.  Berber,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1910. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Hanslick  once  said  that  this  work  was  "the  ripe  fruit  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Joachim  and  Brahms."  A  prominent  Leipsic  critic, 
friendly  disposed  toward  both  composer  and  violinist,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  that  Joachim  too  evidently  had  great 
difficulty  in  playing  the  concerto.  Marcella  Sembrich  sang  at  the  same 
concert. 

The  composition  is  fairly  orthodox  in  form.  The  three  movements 
are  separate,  and  the  traditional  tuttis,  soli,  cadenzas,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  as  in  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  first 
movement  the  long  solo  cadenza  precedes  the  taking  up  of  the  first  theme 
by  the  violin.  The  modernity  is  in  the  prevailing  spirit  and  in  the 
details.     Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  work  for  objective  virtuoso  display. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4,  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  character,  is  proclaimed  by  violas, 
'cellos,  bassoons,  and  horns;  and  the  development  is  carried  on  by  the 
full  orchestra  in  harmony.  In  the  course  of  the  introduction  this 
theme  is  pushed  aside  by  other  motives;  and  it  first  becomes  again 
prominent  through  wood-wind  and  strings  in  the  highly  developed  in- 
troductory cadenza  of  the  solo  violin.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  for  some  time  the  orchestra  carries 
it  on  alone;  then  the  working-out  is  continued  between  orchestra  and 
violin.  In  the  coda,  after  the  orchestral  fury,  Brahms  has  given  op- 
portunity for  the  violinist  to  introduce  an  unaccompanied  cadenza. 
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The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
serenade  movement.  It  may  be  called  a  romanza.  The  chief  song  is 
played  first  by  the  oboe,  which  is  accompanied  by  wind  instruments; 
then  it  is  played  in  changed  form  by  the  violin,  which  also  plays  a 
more  emotional  second  theme,  and  ornaments  it  in  the  development. 
After  frequent  modulations  in  the  development  of  the  second  theme 
there  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  theme,  which  is  sung  by  the 
solo  violin. 

The  Finale,  a  rondo  in  D  major,  2-4,  is  built  on  three  themes.  There 
is  brilliant  work  for  the  solo  violin, — double-stopping,  florid  running 
passages,  arpeggios,  technical  demands  on  the  player. 


''Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica" ;  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelftn-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  carnevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  '  the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body)'  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  _  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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the  direction  of  the  composer.     The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  ''Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L' Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid* — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 

•  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912-1913. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 
Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 
Overture,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

Borodin 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 

Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnaval" 

Geazounoff 

Overture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 

Gluck 

Air  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed  Elena" 

Goedmark 

Overture,  "In  the  Spring" 

Lendvai 

Symphony  in  D  major,  Op.  10 

Liszt 

"Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  6 

Loeffeer 

"A  Pagan  Poem" 


November 
Fritz  Kreisler,  December 


November 
February 


January 


December 
Anton  Witek,  March 


March 

January 

EeEna  Gerhardt,  January 

March 

February 

November 

March 


Marceeeo 

Recitative,  "II  mio  bel  fuoco, "  and  aria  "Quella  fiamma" 

Eeena  Gerhardt,  January 

Reger 

Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style,  Op.  123 


Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

Strauss 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Three  songs  with  Orchestra: 

"Morgen" 

"Wiegenlied  " 

"Cacilie" 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Sinding   . 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Vivace:  Phi  moderato. 

IV.  Maestoso. 


Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  21 


Mraczek 


Symphonic  Burleske  for  Grand  Orchestra  (after 
Wilhelm  Busch's  "Max  und  Moritz") 

First  time  in  New  York 


Liszt 


Second  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust":    The  Dance 
in  the  Village  Tavern  (Mephisto  Waltz) 


Dukas     . 


L'Apprenti  Sorrier"  ("The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"): 
Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 


Steinway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  minor,  Op.  21        ...        Christian  Sinding 
(Born  at  Kongsberg,  Norwaj7,  on  January  11,  1856;  now  living  at  Christiania.) 

Sinding' s  Symphony  in  D  minor  was  performed  at  Christiania  in 
April,  1890.  It  was  preformed  in  Berlin  under  Mr.  Weingartner's 
direction,  October  18,  1895. 

It  was  performed  in  Chicago  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  as 
early  as  December  9,  1893.  Anton  Seidl  brought  it  out  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  New  York,  February  10,  1894.  It  was  first  played 
in  Boston,  January  7,  1899,  under  Mr.  Gericke's  direction.  It  was 
played  again,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  November  17,  1906. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  in  D  minor,  6-8,  begins  im- 
mediately and  fortissimo  with  the  first  theme  given  to  all  the  strings 
(except  double-basses),  wood- wind,  and  horns,  against  chords  for 
brass  instruments  and  the  double-basses.  This  theme  is  developed 
elaborately  and  at  considerable  length.  Then  comes  a  transitional 
passage,  in  which  the  strings  foreshadow  the  second  theme  in  fortissimo 
octaves  against  a  persistent  rhythm  of  the  dotted  triplet  (horns). 
The  strings  give  out  the  second  theme,  which  was  generated  by  the 
first,  and  the  first  bassoon  keeps  up  the  characteristic  rhythm.  This 
second  theme  is  also  developed  at  considerable  length.  After  an 
impetuous  climax  it  leads  to  the  free  fantasia,  which  begins  piano  with 
contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  first  theme,  and  then  waxes  in  passion. 
There  is  a  transitional  development,  and  the  second  theme  is  worked 
up  in  a  crescendo.  The  first  theme  enters  in  the  tonic.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  third  section  resembles  closely  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  is  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  dramatic,  and  the  move- 
ment ends  with  a  statement  of  the  first  theme,  but  without  a  sustained 
harmonic  background. 

II.  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4.  This  movement  opens  with  a  sombre 
melody  played  pianissimo  by  all  the  strings  against  a  counter-melody 
for*  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn.  After  the  first  two  phrases  the  devel- 
opment goes  along  in  full  harmony.     Phrases  in  the  horn  and  clarinet 
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lead  to  a  more  emotional  melody  for  strings  and  wood-wind  over 
syncopated  harmonies  for  horns  and  bassoons.  Soon  the  first  theme 
returns  in  the  strings.  The  clarinet  has  a  new  theme  (F  major)  derived 
from  the  first.  There  is  development  for  fuller  orchestra,  and  the  coda, 
pianissimo,  is  short. 

III.  Vivace,  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  an  enlarged  form  of 
scherzo  and  trio.  The  first  theme  is  given  to  the  violins.  There 
is  a  counter-theme  for  the  horn,  and  the  two  motives  are  worked  out 
in  a  free  fashion  at  some  length.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  appears 
in  the  horns  against  arpeggios  for  the  strings.  This,  too,  is  developed, 
and  the  first  theme,  returning,  brings  an  end  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement.  Trio:  Piu  moderato,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  theme 
is  played  at  first  by  two  horns  in  unison,  afterward  with  a  counter- 
theme  for  the  bassoons.  The  theme  and  the  counter-theme  are  worked 
out  alternately  and  together.  The  development  of  the  returning 
first  part  is  shortened.     There  is  a  lively  coda. 

IV.  Maestoso,  D  minor,  4-4.  The  first  theme  is  savagely  proclaimed 
by  trombones,  tuba,  and  basses  against  harmonies  for  horns  and  wood- 
wind, with  a  tremolo  in  violins  and  violas.  This  theme  is  elaborately 
developed  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  of  a 
more  frolicsome  character.  The  second  theme  is  almost  a  variant  of 
the  first.  It  enters  in  the  strings,  and  leads  to  an  elaborate  working- 
out.  The  first  theme  undergoes  changes  that  alter  seriously  its  nature. 
There  is  a  regular  third  part,  and  there  is  a  fiery  coda  for  full  orchestra, 
D  major. 


* 


Christian  Sinding  belongs  to  a  family  of  artists:  his  brother  Otto 
is  a  painter,  his  brother  Stefan  is  a  sculptor.  As  a  youth,  Christian 
disliked  the  thought  of  school,  and  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  musician. 
He  studied  the  violin  and  composition  at  Kongsberg,  and  in  1874  ne 
entered  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  where  he  remained  three  years 
With  the  aid  of  a  Royal  scholarship  he  studied  afterward  in  Leipsic, 
Munich,  and  especially  Berlin.  In  1879  a  violin  sonata  by  him  was 
performed,  but  he  burned  it  the  same  year  It  is  said  that  while  at 
Leipsic  a  copyist  asked  more  in  payment  from  him  than  from  his  col- 
leagues, on  the  ground  that  Sin  ding's  music  had  more  notes  Mr. 
Henri  Marteau  told  this  anecdote,  which  he  found  "very  character- 
istic and  most  amusing,"  in  the  Song  Journal  of  November  10,  1895. 
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To  Mr.  Marteau,  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  composer,  we  owe 
this  personal  description:  " Phrenologists  would  surely  find  it  worth 
while  to  examine  the  formation  of  Mr.  Sinding's  head.  I  have  rarely- 
seen  a  forehead  as  large  and  as  prominent.  The  physiognomy  gives 
one  the  impression  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  will.  His  clear  eyes 
look  at  one  with  a  gaze  that  is  almost  insupportable.  His  person- 
ality, like  his  music,  produces  at  first  an  unexpected  and  singular 
effect.  He  gains  on  acquaintance,  for  he  is  a  seclusive  man  who  speaks 
freely  only  when  he  knows  his  man  well  and  has  a  sympathetic  regard 
for  him.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  opinions  about  music,  through  an  easily 
understood  feeling  of  delicacy;  but  I  can  say  that  he  is  very  exclu- 
sive, and  for  this  I  congratulate  him.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
a  musician  who  is  so  original,  one  who  consults  his  inspiration  as  his 
only  rule.  I  also  find  it  most  natural  that  in  his  early  works  the 
influence  of  certain  masters,  especially  the  indisputable  influence  of 
Wagner,  is  to  be  perceived.  This  is  always  true  of  the  greatest  gen- 
iuses. He  is  very  Norwegian  in  his  music,  but  less  so  than  Grieg, 
because  his  works  are  of  a  far  broader  conception  and  would  find 
themselves  cramped  in  the  forms  that  are  so  dear  to  Grieg." 

The  list  of  Sinding's  works  includes  a  Symphony  in  D  minor,  "  episodes 
Chevaleresques  "  for  orchestra,  Op.  35,  a  " Rondo  Infinite' '  for  orches- 
tra, a  pianoforte  concerto,  D-flat,  Op.  6,  two  violin  concertos  (A 
major,  Op.  45,  and  D  major,  Op.  60),  a  suite  for  flute  and  orchestra, 
sonatas  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  pianoforte  quintet  in  E-flat  major, 
Op.  5,  pianoforte  quartet,  string  quartet,  trios,  Op.  23,  Op.  64,  sere- 
nade for  two  violins  and  pianoforte,  suite,  Op.  3,  suite,  Op.  10,  Ro- 
manze,  Op.  30,  variations  in  E-flat  minor  for  two  pianofortes,  Op.  2, 
Romances  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  79,  many  small  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  many  songs,  among  them  the  cycle  "Heimfahrt,"  Op.  80. 
Among  his  latest  publications  are  "Studien  und  Skizzen"  for  piano- 
forte, Op.  82;  three  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  89;  suite 
in  G  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  96;  five  pianoforte  pieces, 
Op.  97;  "Fatum,"  variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  94;  "Nordische  Tanze 
und  Weisen"  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  Op.  98;  sonata  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  in  the  ancient  style,  D  minor,  Op.  99. 

The  sketch  of  Sinding  in  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians" (revised  edition,  vol.  4,  1908)  is  singularly  inadequate.  There 
is  a  study  of  his  musical  style  in  Walter  Niemann's  "  Die  Musik  Skandi- 
naviens"  (Leipsic,  1906,  pp.  78  and  82). 
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Sinding's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  Op.  21,  has  been  played  in  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  7,  1899, 
November  17,  1906.  His  "Rondo  Infinito"  was  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  20,  1909.  The  piano- 
forte quartet  was  first  played  in  Boston  on  November  23,  1891,  at 
a  Kneisel  concert  ^  (Mr.  Busoni,  pianist) .  Three  movements  of  an 
orchestral  suite,  "Episodes  Chevaleresques,"  Op.  35,  were  played  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  25,  1905,  and  the  violin  concerto, 
A  major,  was  played  here  by  Mr.  Felix  Winternitz  at  a  Symphony 
concert,  November  18,  1905  and  by  Mr.  Noack,  December  28,  191 2. 
The  first  three  movements  of  the  pianoforte  quintet,  Op.  5,  were  played 
at  a  Hoffmann  Quartet  concert,  February  8,  1906  (Miss  Mary  A.  Stowell, 
pianist).  Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  in  a  recital  played  the  pianoforte 
suite  in  E  major,  February  13,  1902,  and  with  Miss  Blanche  Best  the 
variations  in  E-flat  minor  for  two  pianofortes,  January  17,  1903. 


Symphonic  Burleske  after  WilheIvM  Busch's  "Max  und  Moritz. " 

Joseph  Gustav  Mraczek 

(Born  at  Briinn,  March  12,  1878;  now  living  there.) 

Mraczek  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a  violoncellist 
at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Briinn.  He  completed  them  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  Trained  as  a  violinist,  he  made  concert  tours,  then 
settled  in  Briinn  as  a  concert-master,  and  began  to  compose.  The 
list  of  his  works  includes  an  opera,  "Der  glaserne  Pantoffel,"  produced 
at  Briinn  in  1902;  an  opera,  "Der  Traum"  (Berlin,  1912);  music  to 
the  drama  "Kismet";  a  pianoforte  quintet  in  E-flat  major;  Nocturne 
for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  Three  Pieces  in  Dance  Form  for  pianoforte ; 
smaller  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs. 

He  established  a  string  quartet  in  Briinn,  and  now  teaches  in  the 
music  school  of  the  Briinn  Musikverein  and  in  the  newer  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

The  Symphonic  Burleske  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  given 
toward  the  end  of  191 1  by  the  Briinn  Musikverein.  The  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  performed  it  on  January  20, 
1913.  The  first  performances  in  America  were  at  a  concert  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  (now  the  Chicago  Orchestra)  at  Chicago, 
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December  20-21,  1912.  There  were  second  performances  in  Chicago 
on  January  24  and  25,  1913. 

The  Burleske,  dedicated  "with  the  utmost  respect"  to  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss,  was  published  in  1912.  It  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  castanets,  harp,  celesta,  concert 
grand  pianoforte  (with  the  lid  raised),  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second 
violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses,  and  four 
of  them  with  the  C  string. 

Mraczek  based  his  Burleske* on  the  well-known  volume  of  humorous 
sketches  for  children  by  Wilhelm  Busch,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  early  sixties.  Busch,  born  at  Widensahl  in  Hanover,  April  15, 
1832,  began  to  contribute  to  the  Fliegende  Blatter  of  Munich  in  1859. 
His  sketches  soon  brought  him  fame,  and  in  his  later  years  his  satirical 
books  increased  his  reputation. 

As  in  the  book,  so  in  the  music.  There  is  a  short  prologue;  there 
are  seven  movements,  each  picturing  in  music  a  prank  of  the  mis- 
chievous boys;   there  is  an  epilogue. 

Prologue:  The  boys  are  introduced,  young  rascals,  the  terror  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  prologue  "begins  with  the  "high  spirits" 
theme  for  wood-wind  instruments,  celesta,  and  pianoforte.  Uber- 
mutig,  F  major,  2-4.  There  is  a  vigorously  striding  counter-theme, 
and  other  motives  are  used  in  the  short  development,  which  ends  in 
a  rapid  chromatic  run.     There  is  a  pause. 

Prank  I.  The  scene  is  the  hen-yard  of  the  Widow  Bolte.  Her 
theme,  Andante  moderato,  E  major,  3-2,  is  given  to  horns  and  divided 
violoncellos,    while   wood-wind   instruments   imitate    the   young   cock 
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and  hens.  The  boys  tie  crusts  of  bread  to  the  ends  of  pieces  of  thin 
strings.  The  cock  and  each  one  of  the  three  hens  swallow  a  crust. 
They  flop  about  in  sore  distress.  The  string  catches  on  the  bough  of 
a  tree,  and  they  are  hanged.  The  widow  rushes  out,  mourns,  cuts 
them  down,  and  carries  them  into  the  house.  The  Max  and  Moritz 
theme  enters  in  augmentation,  and  Widow  Bolte's  motive  is  heard 
fortissimo  in  wood -wind  and  brass. 

Prank  II.  A  clarinet  sings  the  widow's  grief.  She  determines  to 
eat  her  pets.  Weeping,  she  puts  them  into  a  frying-pan  and  on  the 
stove.  The  boys  make  their  way  to  the  roof,  and  pull  the  fowls  up  the 
chimney  with  the  aid  of  a  fish-pole  and  line.  When  the  widow  finds 
the  pan  empty,  she  beats  her  dog,  for  he  surely  was  guilty.  A  glissando 
of  harp,  celesta,  and  pianoforte  represents  the  ascent  of  the  fowls  up 
the  chimney.  The  boys  eat  the  chickens,  and,  stuffed,  fall  asleep. 
A  wild  bacchanal  ends  in  an  imitation  of  snoring. 

Prank  III.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Bock,  a  most  estimable 
tailor,  beloved  throughout  the  village.  His  theme  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  Langsam,  gehend,  3-4.  A  plank  crosses  the  stream  in 
front  of  his  house.  The  boys  saw  it,  and  then  shout  nicknames  at  him. 
He  rushes  on  the  plank,  which  gives  way,  and  he  falls  into  the  brook. 
He  gains  the  land  by  holding  the  legs  of  two  geese.  Alas!  the  excellent 
Bock  is  rheumatic.  He  sits  on  the  stove,  and  later  his  wife  irons  him 
as  she  would  a  shirt.  As  the  plank  falls  asunder,  the  Max  and  Moritz 
motive  is  heard  in  mockery. 

Prank  IV.  The  schoolmaster,  Lampel,  as  has  long  been  the  custom 
in  German  villages,  is  also  the  church  organist.     While  he  is  playing 
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hymns  for  the  congregation,  the  boys  creep  into  his  house  and  fill  his 
pipe  with  gunpowder.  He  is  not  killed  by  the  explosion,  but  his 
immediate  belongings,  including  the  pipe,  are,  like  Hans  Breitmann's 
party,  "afay  in  de  ewigkeit."  The  schoolmaster's  theme  is  given  out 
in  fugal  form  by  the  second  violins,  Streng  rythmisch,  C~  major,  2-2.  A 
double  fugue  and  choral  portray  him  at  full  length.  The  explosion  will 
be  distinctly  heard. 

Prank  V.  Uncle  Fritz  is  visiting  the  boy's  parents,  and  he  is  chosen 
for  another  victim.  Max  and  Moritz  go  joyfully  into  the  woods,  Recht 
gemachlich,  3-16,  and  collect  beetles.  Returning,  they  put  them  in 
uncle's  bed.  In  the  night-watches  the  beetles  begin  to  be  busy.  Uncle 
kills  as  many  as  he  can,  and  goes  back  to  bed.  The  motive  of  Uncle 
Fritz  is  given  to  strings  and  English  Jhorn.  A  singular  passage  for 
muted  and  divided  second  violins  imitates  the  crawling  bugs. 

Prank  VI.  This  section  begins  with  the  Haster  choral,  "Christ 
ist  erstanden,"*  Schwer  und  feirlich,  C  major,  4-4.  It  is  Easter  time, 
and  naturally  the  baker  is  fully  employed.  Max  and  Moritz  enter 
the  bakery  through  the  chimney,  for  the  baker,  going  out,  locked  the 
door.  All  soot,  they  tumble  into  the  flour-bin.  Trying  to  get  some 
pretzels  on  a  shelf,  they  fall  into  a  dough  vat.  The  baker  comes  in, 
catches  the  boys  enwrapped  in  dough,  and  puts  them  into  the  oven. 
When  they  are  well  baked,  he  stands  them  against  the  wall.  Having 
been  protected  by  the  dough,  they  eat  their  way  out,  and  run  away. 
The  Easter  choral  is  given  to  harp,  celesta,  and  piano.  This  move- 
ment is  connected  at  once  with 

Prank  VII.  And  now  the  urchins  come  to  a  pathetic  end.  They 
find  their  way  into  Farmer  Meck's  barn,  and  cut  holes  in  his  bags  of 
corn.  The  farmer  lifts  a  sack  to  take  it  to  the  mill,  and  wonders  why  it 
grows  light.  He  sees  the  hole,  also  the  boys,  who  are  trying  to  hide 
themselves.  He  puts  them  into  a  sack,  and  takes  them  to  the  mill. 
There  they  are  ground  up,  and  become  food  for  ducks.  A  mournful 
theme,  "Wehe,  wehe,  wenn  ich  auf  das  Ende  sehe,"  is  sung  by  English 
horn  over  a  tremolo  of  violins,  Langsam.  There  is  music  descriptive 
of  the  escaping  corn  and  the  grinding  in  the  mill. 

Epilogue:  There  is  no  mourning  in  the  village.  The  victims  of 
Max  and  Moritz  are  easily  reconciled.  The  schoolmaster  points  a 
moral.  Material  used  before  is  now  employed  in  combinations  as 
a  summary,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  joyous  reference  to  the  too  exu- 
berant Max  and  Moritz. 

*The  date  of  this  choral  is  given  as  1535. 
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Second  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust"  :  The  Dance  in  the  Village 
Tavern  (Mephisto  Waltz) Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

The  Faust  legend  suggested  several  musical  compositions  to  Liszt. 
Goethe's  poem  inspired  the  "Faust"  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  male 
chorus  (1853-57),  and  Lenau's  poem  *  called  into  being  these  pieces: — 

1858-59,  two  episodes  from  Lenau's  "Faust"  for  orchestra:  (1)  "Der 
nachtliche  Zug,"  (2)  "Der  Tanz  in  der  Dorfschenke"  (Mephisto  Waltz). 

1880,  second  Mephisto  Waltz  for  pianoforte.  1881,  second  Mephisto 
Waltz  for  orchestra.  1881,  third  Mephisto  Waltz  for  pianoforte.  1883, 
Mephisto  Polka  for  pianoforte.  1885,  fourth  Mephisto  Waltz  for  piano- 
forte (MS.). 

The  first  Mephisto  Waltz  was  arranged  by  the  composer  for  the  piano- 
forte for  two  and  for  four  hands.  The  second  Mephisto  Waltz,  which 
has  been  characterized  as  a  waltz  in  augmented  seconds,  was  dedicated 
to  Saint-Saens,  the  third  to  Marie  Jaell-Trautmann,  the  Mephisto  Polka 
to  Lina  Schmalhausen.  About  sixty  measures  of  the  fourth  waltz  exits 
in  the  manuscript  at  the  Liszt  Museum  in  Weimar.  They  are  of  an 
andantino  movement,  and  were  written  at  Rome  and  Budapest.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Liszt  in  1885  that  Alfred  Reisenauer 
orchestrated  the  third  waltz:  "I  beg  you  [Reisenauer]  to  send  me  here 
in  manuscript  your  capital  orchestration  of  the  third  Mephisto  Waltz. 
Don't  take  the  trouble  to  alter  anything  in  this  manuscript  or  to  write 
anything  new:  send  it  to  me  just  as  I  have  seen  it.  When  it  has  been 
copied,  the  printed  edition  will  follow,  with  the  name  of  Reisenauer 
attached  to  it." 

*  * 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Liszt  that  the  two  "episodes"  from  Lenau's 
"Faust"  should  be  played  together.  He  wrote  Franz  Brendel  from 
Rome  in  1862:  "The  publication  of  Lenau's  two  'Faust  Episodes'  .  .  . 
Schuberth  might  undertake  according  as  he  sees  fit.  I  am  rather  in- 
different as  to  whether  the  piano  arrangement  or  the  score  appear  first; 
but  the  two  pieces  must  appear  simultaneously,  the  'Nachtlicher  Zug' 
as  No.  1  and  'Mephisto  Walzer'  as  No.  2.  There  is  no  thematic  con- 
nection between  the  two  pieces,  it  is  true;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
belong  together,  owing  to  the  contrast  of  ideas.  A  Mephisto  of  that 
species  could  proceed  only  from  a  poodle  of  that  species!" 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdbbling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work.  "Faust"  was  begun  at  Vienna  in  1833,  and  the  "Tanz" 
episode  and  three  other  episodes  were  written  in  that  year.  Other  portions  were  written  at  Stuttgart,  Neu- 
stadtler  Bade,  Weinsberg,  and  in  Vienna.  The  poem  was  completed  in  December,  1835.  It  was  published 
at  Stuttgart  in  1836  as  "Faust,"  not  as  "Faust  Pictures,"  a  title  considered  and  approved  by  Lenau  in  1834. 
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He  wrote  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  court  conductor  at  Sondershausen, 
from  Weimar  in  1873:  "On  Sunday,  September  28,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  you  personally  in  Sondershausen  for  arranging 
and  carrying  out  the  extraordinary  concert  programme.  It  is  my 
special  wish  that  the  two  Faust  episodes  should  not  be  separated,  even 
at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  public  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  'Nacht- 
licher  Zug.'     But  this  piece  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  so  bad." 

But  the  "Mephisto"  Waltz  is  almost  always  played  without  reference 
to  the  companion  piece,  which,  indeed,  is  seldom  heard.  A  Frenchman, 
Henri  Rabaud  (born  at  Paris  in  1873  and  firix  de  Rome  of  1894),  trans- 
lated this  "Nocturnal  Procession"  of  Lenau  into  a  symphonic  poem, 
"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Colonne  concert, 
Paris,  January  8,  1899,  performed  at  Cincinnati  by  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken's  Orchestra,  December  1,  1900,  and  performed  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  January  7,  1903. 


Lenau,  in  this  episode  of  his  "Faust,"  pictures  a  marriage  feast  at 
a  village  tavern.  There  is  music,  there  is  dancing.  Mephistopheles, 
dressed  as  a  hunter,  looks  in  at  the  tavern  window,  and  beckons  Faust 
to  enter  and  take  part  in  the  sport.  The  fiend  assures  him  that  a  damsel 
tastes  better  than  a  folio,  and  Faust  answers  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  his  blood  is  boiling.  A  black-eyed  peasant  girl  maddens  him  at 
first  sight,  but  Faust  does  not  dare  to  greet  her.  Mephistopheles 
laughs  at  him,  "who  has  just  had  it  out  with  hell,  and  is  now  shame- 
faced before  a  woman."  The  musicians  do  not  please  him,  and  he 
cries  out:  "My  dear  fellows,  you  draw  a  sleepy  bow.  Sick  pleasure 
may  turn  about  on  lame  toes  to  your  waltz,  but  not  youth  full  of  blood 
and  fire.  Give  me  a  fiddle:  it  will  sound  otherwise,  and  there  will  be 
different  leaping  in  the  tavern."  And  Mephistopheles  plays  a  tune. 
There  is  wild  dancing,  so  that  even  the  walls  are  pale  with  envy  because 
they  cannot  join  in  the  waltz.  Faust  presses  the  hand  of  the  dark  girl, 
he  stammers  oaths  of  love.  Together  they  dance  through  the  open 
door,  through  garden  and  over  meadow,  to  the  forest.  Fainter  and 
fainter  are  heard  the  tones  of  the  fiddle:  they  are  heard  through  songs 
of  birds  and  in  the  wondrous  dream  of  sensual  forgetfulness. 

The  basses  begin  the  waltz  rhythm  with  long-continued  empty  fifths, 
while  the  first  violins  indicate  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  chief 
theme,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  that  are  enamoured  with  "realis- 
tic" dissonances.     The  chief  theme  is  characterized  Rustico,  marcato. 


NOWN    throughout    New  Eng- 
land for   its   unexcelled  cuisine. 
Its    apartments    of    two    to    five    rooms 
with  bath  appeal  particularly  to  families 

Dartmouth  jnd  Newbury  Sts.       ^    are    plannmg    to     spend    a     long    or 

short  time  in  Boston. 


For  Both   transient    and 
permanent  guests 


Rates  furnished  upon  application 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912-1913. 


Bach 

Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3  February 

Beethoven 

Sj^mphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93  December 

Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  December 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  February 

BlSCHOEF 

Symphony  in  E  major,  Op.  16  November 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  January 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  February 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  77  Fritz  KreiseER,  December 

Chabrier 

"Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  orchestra  January 

DEBUSSY 

AzaeTs  recitative,  "These  joyous  airs,"  and  aria,  "O  time  that  is  no  more," 
from  "The  Prodigal  Son"  Geraedine  Farrar,  January 

Dukas 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  March 

Holbrook 

"Queen  Mab,"  Poem  No.  7,  Op.  45  January 

Liszt 

Mephisto  Waltz  March 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor  February 

Recitative,   "Temerari,"  and  aria,   "Come  scoglio,"  from  "Cosi  fan  tutte," 

Geraedine  Farrar,  January 

Mraczek 

Tone-poem,  "Max  und  Moritz"  March 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  December 

Sending 

Symphony  No.  1 ,  in  D  minor  March 

Wagner 

"A  vSiegfried  Idyl"  November 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe"  November 
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The  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  An  amorous  waltz  time  is  then 
given  to  the  solo  'cello.  The  oboe  has  a  seductive  air  to  a  fantastic 
tremolo  figuration  of  the  strings.  Mephistopheles  triumphs,  and  shrieks 
with  glee  in  his  mockery  of  Faust's  love  ecstasy.  There  are  two  end- 
ings to  the  piece.  The  earlier  version  ends  fortissimo,  the  later  dies 
gradually  away  in  illustration  of  the  line  that  Liszt  adds  as  a  motto: — 

"Und  brausend  verschlingt  sie  das  Wonnemeer." 

*  * 

This  waltz  met  in  certain  cities  with  strongly- worded  opposition. 
When  it  was  played  in  London,  a  leading  critic  wrote:  "We  should 
demand  its  prosecution  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks,  but  for  its  unutterable  ugliness." 
And  when  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  produced  it  in  Boston  (October  10, 
1870)  Mr.  J.  S.  D wight  allowed  that  it  was  "positively  devilish." 
"Such  music  is  simply  diabolical,  and  shuts  out  every  ray  of  light  and 
heaven,  from  whence  music  sprang."  But  Mr.  Thomas  continued  to 
play  the  waltz  here,  and  it  has  been  played  at  Symphony  concerts 
(1887,  1893,  1894,  1897,  1902). 

*  * 

As  is  well  known,  Satan  has  always  been  fond  of  dancing.  Long  ago 
Chrysostom  wrote:  "Where  there  is  dancing,  the  Devil  is  present." 
Cyprian  said:  "The  dance  is  a  circle,  and  its  centre  is  the  Devil." 
There  was  a  German  proverb:  "No  dance  where  the  Devil  does  not  curl 
his  tail."  In  the  year  1507  the  Devil  appeared  at  Leybach  in  the 
market-place,  where  there  was  dancing.  He  was  disguised  as  a  hand- 
some young  man  dressed  with  fastidious  care.  He  chose  for  a  partner 
one  Ursula,  "a  maiden  of  a  joyous  disposition  and  easy  manners,"  as 
Valvasor  informs  us.  In  the  fury  of  the  dance  Satan  suddenly  dis- 
appeared with  Ursula,  and  did  not  remember  to  restore  her  to  her 
friends.  A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  a  coquettish  bride  at 
Naumburg.  Satan  danced  with  her,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
other  dancers,  who  uttered  vain  cries  of  distress,  he  leaped  into  the 
air  with  her,  with  such  force  and  agility  that  he  disappeared  with  his 
partner  through  the  ceiling.  Sometimes  he  preferred  to  play  the  fiddle, 
and  his  bowing  was  so  vigorous  that  the  dancers  kept  on  dancing  until 
they  died.  Miss  Jeannette  d'Abadie  saw  Mrs.  de  Martibalserena  dance 
with  four  frogs  at  the  same  time,  at  a  Sabbat  personally  conducted  by 
Satan,  who  played  in  an  extraordinarily  wild  fashion.  His  favorite  in- 
strument was  the  fiddle,  but  he  occasionally  favored  the  bagpipe. 
The  good  monk,  Abraham  a  Sancta- Clara,  discussed  an  interesting 
question  concerning  Satan's  musical  tastes:  "Does  he  prefer  the  harp? 
Surely  not,  for  it  was  by  a  harp  that  he  was  driven  from  the  body  of 
Saul.  A  trumpet?  No,  for  the  brilliant  tones  of  trumpets  have  many 
times  dispersed  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  A  tambourine?  Oh,  no; 
for  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  after  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,  took  a  tambourine  in  her  hand,  and,  with  all  the  women 
about  her,  praised  and  thanked  God.  A  fiddle?  No,  indeed;  for  with 
a  fiddle  an  angel  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Saint  Francis.  I  do  not  wish  to 
abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  so  I  say  that  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  Satan  for  accompaniment  to  the  dance  than  the  ancient 
pagan  lyre."  But  ancient  illustrators  represent  Satan  as  amiably  im- 
partial in  his  choice.  They  represent  him  as  playing  all  kinds  of  in- 
struments, from  a  bell  to  a  flute. 
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CARNEGIE        HALL 

1913-1914      .      .      .      Thirty-third  Season 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(100  Musicians) 
Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  EVENING  CONCERTS 

THURSDAYS  AT  8.15 

November  6  December  4  January  8 

February   19  March   19 

FIVE  AFTERNOON   CONCERTS 

SATURDAYS  AT  2.30 

November  8  December  6  January   10 

February  21  March  21 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER      Mr.  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 


IMPORTANT  TO   SUBSCRIBERS 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  for  the  season  of  1912-1913  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  retaining  their  seats  for  the  corresponding  aeries  of  1913-1914. 

The  Management  gives  notice  to  subscribers  that  their  option  on  their 
seats  will  expire  June  1,  1913.  The  Management  will  begin  to  allot  on 
Monday,  June  2,  the  seats  for  which  applications  of  renewal  have  not  been 
made. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  A.    ELLIS,  Manager. 
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"The    Sorcerer's   Apprentice"    (after   a    Baixad    by   Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorrier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor),  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  concerts,  October 
22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy, 
conductor),  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor),  and  on  April 
17,  1909  (Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797 ;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's  Musen- 
almanach  for  1798: — 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben ; 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben. 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke  .  • 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 


PHILIP  SPOONER 

The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

Concerts,  Recitals,  Musicales.     (Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 
Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner' s  recent  Washington  Recital  are  given  below: 

EVENING  STAR. —  His  songs  all  won  instant  and  insistent  applause.  His  voice,  which  is 
true  and  clear,  charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

HERALD. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his 
artistic  program. 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  (Washington  Bureau).— His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his 
splendid  voice.    The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph , 

For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it ! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch 'd  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 
Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 
'  Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

See!  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full ! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied! 


Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew 'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite ! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger ! 
What  a  look !  what  fearful  sight ! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell ! 

Shall    the    house    through    thee    be 
drown  'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd ! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first ! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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See,  once  more  he  hastens  back ! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it ! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed ! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain ! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe ! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 


And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


The  story  of  the  ballad,  is  an  old  one.  It  is  found  in  Lucian's  dia- 
logue, "The  Lie-fancier."  Eucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable  beard,  a 
man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many  wonder- 
ful stories  to  Tychiades.  Eucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person  of  amaz- 
ing wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous  under 
lip  and  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown;  he  Was 
dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  had  lived 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground,  where  during 
that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.  "When  I  saw  him  as 
often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon 
crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wagging  their  tails, 
]  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraordinary.' '  Eucrates 
became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 
wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar, 
put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  Im- 
mediately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  the 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered 
our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the 
completest  domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary, 
my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again 
a  broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would 
not  impart  to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging 
man  in  the  world.  At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up 
immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his 
neccessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to 
the  market.  The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business, 
I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid 
it  fetch  me  some  water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full. 
Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water;  be  again  a  pestle!  He  did  not, 
however,  mind  what  I  said;  but  went  on  fetching  water,  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry 
(as  indeed  was  the  case),  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and 
split  the  pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the 
halves  snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water ;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form: 
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he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."* 


* 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood- wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 

*"Lucian  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke  (London,  1820),  vol.  i.  pp.  113-155. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

NEW  YORK 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  dmeUpment. —  D'Isbaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  {  *£»%£ .^cSSmoK,  ^  ^^ 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course    in  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Mmio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  Jury 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

WALTER  S.  YOUNG  801-802  Carnegie  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


G.  MAGNUS  SCHUTZ 


The  art   of   singing   from   tone   production 
to  artistic  finish. 

Interpretation  and  repertoire  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

BASS-BARITONE  SUITE  1123-1124  AEOLIAN  HALL  27W.42dST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist.1'— W.  J.  Hbhmbcom  io 
New  York  Sum. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HELEN  M.  LANG 


Pupil  of  Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 


PIANIST   AND    TEACHER 
122  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

311  WILLIAM  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE,  N J. 


Mr.  BURNETT  JORDAN 

HAND  SPECIALIST 


For  Pianists,  Violinists,  'Cellists,  etc. 

Refers  to  Me.  Rafael  Josefft 

Mr.  Howard  Brockwat 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting 

Schuyler  Arms,  307  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Riverside  3964 


LOOISE  KELLOGG 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO 
1211  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


PERRY  AVERILL 


BARITONE 

Prepares  Singers  for  the  profession 
Studio:  220  West  59th  Street 

•Phone,  1097  Col. 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcbeson . 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiake  O'Hara,  Umberto  Saccbettit  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Miss  M.  GRACE  DASGBBACH 

In  charge  of  Vocal  Department  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

401  Carnegie  Hall    .   New  York  City 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  Lagen,  000  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reseke.  and  authorised  teacher 

of  hie  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  Now  York 


Miss  ESTELLE  PLATT 


DICTION  AND  SINGING 

LAMPERTI   METHOD] 

STUDIO,  115  CARNEQIE  HALL 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEQIE  HALL 


THEODORA  URSULA  IRVINE 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART 
DICTION,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Monologues,  Stories  in  Dialect,  Dramas 
"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  G  saves. 

CARNEQIE  HALL,  STUDIO  115 


HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEQIE  HALL 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 


J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 

Address,  430  West  1 19th  Street,  New  York 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUN6ER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 
1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio.  15  West  *oth  Street,  New  York  City 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  xo 


Miss  MART  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BER6-L0F6REN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRI6HAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 
BOSTON 
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BROOKLYN 


Snatfltt  g>gmpljimg  ©rrfjratra 

Thirty-second  Season,  19 J2— J9 J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of  ty 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


"  After  the  Symphony  Concert " 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                           Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.            Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler/  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  '. 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.                Kurth.  R. 

Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Werner,  H.           Pauer,  0.  H. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W. 

Kluge,  M. 
Forster,  E. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos, 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fossg,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                             Stumpf, 

,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.             Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hiibner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                        Senia/  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerqucll,  J. 
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Boston's  Great  Art  Product 


G[  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 
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ESTABLISHED  1854 


313  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -  •    -       -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Berlioz Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


Liszt        .         .     "Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  (after  Victor  Hugo) 


Wagner.         .         .         .     Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg " 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST - 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  -pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 1 81 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "  We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-f or  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 

*Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gulsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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success.     The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,   1813,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated  that 
the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  18 13)  was  again 
heartily  applauded,  and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.  "All  were  in 
anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major,  3-4),  the 
latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;  but  this  expectation  after  one 
hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which  the  work  received 
was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a  work  that  pleases  uni- 
versally is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  symphony  did  not  make,  as 
the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes  the  peculiar  genius  which 
always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major,  and  partly  in  the  satiety 
that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent, whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in 
future  should  be  given  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  its  favorable 
reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
"a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the 
Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most 
excellent." 
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We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  1812,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  Linz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was 
founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to 
Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  vol.  iii.  pp.  219-222),  and  he 
drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel' s 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  18 17 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  18 12,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the -end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly 
evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  18 17." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised, 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."     How- 
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ever  this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which 
Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  neither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaven 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 


* 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 
concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides," 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 
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II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 


* 


The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 
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At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  1817. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 
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Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  UlibischerT  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischeff's  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;   at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival, "  Op.  9    .    .    .    Hector  Beruoz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  wholly 
fictitious.!     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Sal  via  ti  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarellof  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  i8go.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 

t  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  asaltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vons  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vons,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  dme  doit  perdre  V  espoir" 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


*  * 
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The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles) ;  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet) ;  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "Alceste"  (sUng  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouche);  fragments  of  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.  Mrs 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau,"  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
ing the  little  known  work  of  duck."  And  Miss  Recio  *  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Yillas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  ''a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smitb- 
5on.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  October  30,  1841,  as  Ines  in  ''La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
ies  Debats.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on  March 
3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his  son  that 
tnis  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her  husband,  and 
Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when  Marie  went 
on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark,  bard-eyed, 
irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more  wretched,  until 
Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  fortv-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was  moved  from  the 
small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  one  tomb.  Berlioz  in  his 
Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  oi  Berlioz  see  "  Sixty 
Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 
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"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown 
to  them. 

11 '  Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  '  the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  Transteverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 

The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programmes  in  that  city.  According 
to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  Bulow  ("Die  Opposition  in  Suddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kiicken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
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the  adherents  of  Lindpaintner,  who  was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven  heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Eg- 
mont/'^and  the  ' ' Coriolanus "  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three  'cellos." 

Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  he  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first ' mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra. ' ' 

Berlioz,  excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann's short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance.  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third  were 
on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year.  There 
were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont  replaced 
Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  Derevis  after  the  first,  and  in  1839  Miss  Nau 
was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
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praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Th£ophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154),  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27. 


"Mazeppa":    Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  for  Fuix  Orchestra  (after 
Victor  Hugo)       Franz  Liszt 

(Born  October  22,  181 1,  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary;  died  July  31,  1886, 

at  Bayreuth.) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  is  thus  told  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa,  a  Cossack  chief,  best  known  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  was  born  in  1644,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  at  Mazepintzui, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  province; 
but,  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Polish  matron  *  of  high  rank,  he  was  detected 
by  the  injured  husband,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose,  galloped  off  to  its  native  wilds  of 
the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa,  half-dead  and  insensible,  was  released  from  his  fearful 
position'  and  restored  to  animation  by  some  poor  peasants.  In  a  short  time  his 
agility,  courage  and  sagacity  rendered  him  popular  among  the  Cossacks.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  and  adjutant  to  Samoilovitch,  their  hetman,  or  chief,  and 
succeeded  that  functionary  in  1687.  The  title  of  Prince  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the  Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly 
in  his  good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed  as  calumnious  traitors  all  who,  like 
Palei,  Kotchubey  and  Iskra,  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia.  Bent,  however,  upon  casting  off  the  Russian  yoke,  Mazeppa  became, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  inconstancy  of  purpose, 
an  ally  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  fought,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Baturin,  his  capital,  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  MenshikofT,  and  his  name  anathematized  throughout  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  his  effigy  suspended  from  the  gallows.  A  wretched  fugitive,  he  escaped  to 
Bender,  but  only  to  end  his  life  by  poison  in  1709. 

*  The  Princess  Kotchoubey  is  named  as  the  heroine.     In  H.  M.  Milner's  romantic  drama   (dramatized 
from  Byron's  poem),  she  is  Olinska,  the  daughter  of  the  Castellan  of  Laurinski.' 
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Liszt  composed  about  1826  a  pianoforte  etude  entitled  "Mazeppa, " 
"inspired  by  Victor  Hugo's  poem  of  the  same  name,"  but  this  poem  was 
written  in  May,  1828,  and  published  in  "Les  Orientales"  in  1829.  The 
£tude  was  enlarged  in  1837  and  1841.  It  was^  published  as  one  of  the 
"Grandes  fitudes,"  and  later  as  one  of  the  "fitudes  d'execution  tran- 
scendante."  About  1850  the  pianoforte  piece  was  arranged  and  orches- 
trated at  Weimar. 

The  instrumentation  is  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  at  a  charity  concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  literal  English  prose  of  Hugo's  poem  is  as  follows:  * 

Mazeppa. 
I. 

So,  when  Mazeppa,  roaring  and  weeping,  has  seen  his  arms,  feet,  sabre-grazed  sides, 
all  his  limbs  bound  upon  a  fiery  horse,  fed  on  sedge  grass,  reeking,  darting  forth  fire 
from  his  nostrils  and  fire  from  his  feet; 

when  he  has  writhed  in  his  knots  like  a  reptile,  has  well  gladdened  his  joyous  exe- 
cutioners with  his  futile  rage,  and  fallen  back  at  last  upon  the  wild  croup,  sweat 
on  his  brow,  foam  at  his  mouth,  and  blood  in  his  eyes, 

a  cry  goes  up;  and  suddenly  horse  and  man  fly  with  the  winds  over  the  plain, 
carried  away  across  the  moving  sands,  alone,  filling  with  noise  a  whirlwind  of  dust, 
like  a  black  cloud  in  which  the  lightning  winds  like  a  snake! 

They  go  on.  They  pass  through  the  valleys  like  a  thunder-storm,  like  those 
hurricanes  that  pile  themselves  up  in  the  mountains,  like  a  globe  of.  fire;  then, 
next  minute,  are  nothing  more  than  a  black  dot  in  the  dusk,  and  vanish  into  the 
air  like  a  flake  of  foam  on  the  vast  blue  ocean. 

They  go  on.  The  space  is  large.  Both  plunge  together  into  the  boundless  desert, 
into  the  endless  horizon  which  ever  begins  over  again.  Their  course  carries  them 
onward  like  a  flight,  and  great  oaks,  towns,  and  towers,  black  mountains  bound 
together  in  long  chains,  everything  totters  around  them. 

And,  if  the  hapless  man  struggles,  with  cracking  head,  the  horse,  flying  faster 
than  the  breeze,  rushes  with  still  more  affrighted  bound  into  the  vast,  arid,  impas- 
sable desert,  stretching  out  before  them,  with  its  ridges  of  sand,  like  a  striped  cloak. 

Everything  reels  and  takes  on  unknown  colors:  he  sees  the  woods  run,  sees  the 
broad  clouds  run,  the  old  ruined  donjon-keep,  the  mountains  with  a  ray  bathing 
the  spaces  between  them;  he  sees;  and  herds  of  reeking  mares  follow  with  a  great 
noise ! 

And  the  sky,  where  the  steps  of  night  are  already  lengthening,  with  its  oceans 
of  clouds  into  which  still  other  clouds  are  plunging,  and  the  sun,  plowing  through 

*  This  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 
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their  waves  with  his  prow,  turns  upon  his  dazzled  forehead  like  a  wheel  of  golden- 
veined  marble. 

His  eye  wanders  and  glistens,  his  hair  trails  behind,  his  head  hangs  down;  his 
blood  reddens  the  yellow  sand,  the  thorny  brambles:  the  cord  winds  round  his 
swollen  limbs  and,  like  a  long  serpent,  tightens  and  multiplies  its  bite  and  its  folds. 

The  horse,  feeling  neither  bit  nor  saddle,  flies  onward,  and  still  his  blood  flows 
and  trickles,  his  flesh  falls  in  shreds;  alas!  the  hot  mares  that  were  following  just 
now,  bristling  their  pendant  mane,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  crows! 

The  crows;  the  great  horned  owl  with  his  round,  frightened  eye;  the  wild  eagle 
of  battle-fields,  and  the  osprey,  monster  unknown  to  the  day-light;  the  slanting 
owls,  and  the  great  fawn-coloured  vulture  who  ransacks  the  flanks  of  dead  men, 
where  his  bare  red  neck  plunges  in  like  a  naked  arm! 

All  come  to  augment  the  funereal  flight;  all  leave  both  the  solitary  holm-oak  and 
the  nests  in  the  manor  to  follow  him.  He,  bloody,  distracted,  deaf  to  their  cries 
of  joy,  wonders,  when  he  sees  them,  who  can  be  unfurling  that  big  black  fan  on 
high  there. 

The  night  falls  dismal,  without  its  starred  robe,  the  swarm  grows  more  eager 
and  follows  the  reeking  voyager  like  a  winged  pack.  He  sees  them  between  the  sky 
and  himself,  like  a  dark  smoke-cloud,  then  loses  them  and  hears  them  fly  confusedly 
in  the  dark. 

At  last,  after  three  days  of  mad  running,  after  crossing  rivers  of  icy  water,  steppes, 
forests,  deserts,  the  horse  falls,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  thousand  birds  of  prey,  and 
his  iron  hoof,  on  the  stone  it  grinds,  quenches  its  four  lightnings. 

There  lies  the  hapless  man,  prostrate,  naked,  wretched,  all  spotted  with  blood, 
redder  than  the  maple  in  the  season  of  blossoms.  The  cloud  of  birds  turns  round 
him  and  stops;  many  an  eager  beak  longs  to  gnaw  the  eyes  in  his  head,  all  burnt 
with  tears. 

Well!  this  convict  who  howls  and  drags  himself  along  the  ground,  this  living 
carcass,  shah"  be  made  a  prince  one  day  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ukraine.  One  day, 
sowing  the  fields  with  unburied  dead,  he  will  make  it  up  to  the  osprey  and  the  vult- 
ure in  the  broad  pasture-lands. 

His  savage  greatness  shall  spring  from  his  punishment.  One  day,  he  shall  gird 
around  him  the  furred  robe  of  the  old  Hetmans,  great  to  the  dazzled  eye;  and, 
when  he  passes  by,  those  tented  peoples,  prone  upon  their  faces,  shall  send  a  resound- 
ing bugle-call  bounding  about  him! 

II. 

So,  when  a  mortal,  upon  whom  his  god  descends,  has  seen  himself  bound  alive 
upon  thy  fatal  croup,  O  Genius,  thou  fiery  steed,  he  struggles  in  vain,  alas!  thou 
boundest,  thou  carriest  him  away  out  from  the  real  world,  whose  doors  thou  break- 
est  with  thy  feet  of  steel! 

With  him  thou  crossest  deserts,  hoary  summits  of  the  old  mountains,  and  the  seas, 
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and  dark  regions  beyond  the  clouds;  and  a  thousand  impure  spirits,  awakened  by 
thy  course,  O  impudent  marvel !  press  in  legions  round  the  voyager. 

He  crosses  at  one  flight,  on  thy  wings  of  flame,  every  field  of  the  Possible,  and 
the  worlds  of  the  soul;  drinks  at  the  eternal  river;  in  the  stormy  or  starry  night, 
his  hair  mingled  with  the  mane  of  comets,  flames  on  heaven's  brow. 

Herschel's  six  moons,  old  Saturn's  ring,  the  pole,  rounding  a  nocturnal  aurora 
over  its  boreal  brow,  he  sees  them  all;  and  for  him  thy  never-tiring  flight  moves, 
every  moment,  the  ideal  horizon  of  this  boundless  world. 

Who,  save  demons  and  angels,  can  know  what  he  suffers  in  following  thee,  and 
what  strange  lightnings  shall  flash  from  his  eyes,  how  he  shall  be  burnt  with  hot 
sparks,  alas!  and  what  cold  wings  shall  come  at  night  to  beat  against  his  brow? 

He  cries  out  in  terror;  thou,  implacable,  pursuest.  Pale,  exhausted,  gaping, 
he  bends  in  affright  beneath  thy  overmastering  flight;  every  step  thou  advancest 
seems  to  dig  his  grave.  At  last  the  end  is  come  ...  he  runs,  he  flies,  he  falls,  and 
arises  King! 

There  are  three  versions  of  an  explanatory  programme.  The  first, 
which  is  here  given,  was  published  by  Liszt  in  1854;  the  second  consists 
of  Hugo's  poem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  score  of  1854;  the  third  is 
Richard  Pohl's  condensation  of  the  poem. 

Liszt's  argument  is  as  follows: — 

Un  cri  part  .  .  . 

If  wailing  tears  mark  the  first  awakening  of  man  to  life,  a  cry  of  sorrow  is  ordi- 
narily the  first  stammering  of  genius  excited  by  the  touch  of  the  sacred  flame.  And 
this  cry,  ordinarily,  casts  fright  about  it.  The  world  is  eager  to  choke  it;  bonds 
of  iron  and  bonds  of  flowers,  bonds  of  gold  and  bundles  of  thorns,  strive  to  hold 
it  immovable  and  mute. 

Sur  ses  membres  gonfles  la  cord  se  repiie, 
Kt  comme  un  long  serpent  resserre  et  multiplie 
Sa  morsure  et  ses  noeuds. 

There  are  always  enough  dwarfs  to  trip  up  the  giant  and  afterwards  enmesh 
him.  But  genius  at  last  escapes  them,  hurrying  towards  the  far-off  horizon  which 
their  myopic  eyes  do  not  perceive.     Then 

Son  oeil  s'egare,  et  luit .  .  . 

Attracted  by  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  eye,  nocturnal  birds  and  birds  of 
prey,  impure  visions  and  cruel  illusions,  dart  forward  in  pursuit,  while 

Lui,  sanglant,  eperdu,  sourd  a  leurs  cris  de  joie, 
Demande  en  les  voyant,  qui  done  la-haut  deploie 
Ce  grand  eventail  noir. 

Soon  it  sinks  to  earth,  and  one  thinks  it  can  be  said  of  it, 

Voila  l'infortune,  gisant,  nu,  miserable  .  .  . 

But  they  that  then  exult  in  an  infamous  joy  at  contemplating  genius  fallen,  with 
its  force  weakened  or  frightfully  overcome,  when  ignoble  creatures  gather  around 
the  fall  and 
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Maint  bee  ardent  aspire  a  ronger  dans  sa  tete 
Ses  yeux  brul6s  de  pleurs; 

they  that  do  not  know  that 

Sa  sauvage  grandeur  naitra  de  son  supplice, 
that  one  day  he  will  be 

Grand  3  l'oeil  ebloui 

and  that,  having  been  overwhelmed  with  torments  and  breathless  afflictions,  a 
moment  comes,  when  shaking  far  from  him  as  from  a  mighty  mane  grief  and  despair, 
as  well  as  frivolities  and  delights,  he  stretches  himself  as  a  lion  after  a  dream,  throws 
a  piercing  and  savage  glance  toward  the  past  and  the  future,  halts,  calculates  his 
bounds,  breaks  his  fetters 

Et  se  releve  Roi! 

The  wild  ride  of  Mazeppa,  as  portrayed  by  Liszt,  begins  (Allegro 
agitato,  D  minor,  6-4,  changing  afterwards  to  3-4  and  2-4)  with  a  dis- 
sonant crash,  wind  instruments  and  cymbals,  after  which  there  is  a 
lively  figure  for  strings.  There  is  a  short  ascending  motive  for  wind 
instruments.  The  chief  theme,  typical  of  Mazeppa,  is  announced  by 
trombones,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  crescendo  that  ends 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  Mazeppa  theme  reappears, 
now  given  out  by  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets.  The  first  ascend- 
ing motive  is  used  in  an  enlarged  form.  And  now  the  Mazeppa  motive 
becomes  a  wailing  song.  Richard  Strauss,  as  editor  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  instrumentation,  finds  that  in  this  passage  the  strings  "col  legno" 
(the  strings  are  struck  with  the  back  of  the  bow)  imitate  the  snorting  of 
the  horse.*  After  a  use  of  former  thematic  material  Mazeppa's  lament 
is  repeated  a  half-tone  higher.  A  new  and  triumphant  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  K  major  (brass).  For  a  moment  the  ride  is  checked,  but  it  is 
soon  resumed,  even  more  furiously  than  before,  and  the  rhythm  is  like 
unto  that  of  a  symphonic  scherzo.  The  Mazeppa  theme  assumes  a 
new  shape.  Other  thematic  material  is  employed  until  the  Mazeppa 
theme  dominates  fff  accompanied  by  triplets  for  the  brass.     There  is  an 

*  Unfortunately,  L.  Ramann,  the  laborious  biographer  of  Liszt,  says  that  the  col  legno  passage  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  flapping  of  owls'  wings,  and,  when  "Mazeppa"  was  6rst  performed  at  Weimar,  some  in  the  audi- 
ence looked  at  the  ceiling,  expecting  to  see  a  night  bird  that  had  wandered  in. 
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orchestral  shriek,  then  for  a  moment,  quiet.  The  lower  strings  have  a 
recitative.  The  Mazeppa  theme  is  now  fragmentary.  Over  a  mysteri- 
ous tremolo  of  violas  and  'cellos  a  new  and  martial  theme  is  announced. 
Mazeppa  is  revealed  as  conqueror.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale,  D  major,  2-2.  The  triumphant  close  is  based  on  the 
Mazeppa  theme  and  the  fanfare  that  introduced  this  section. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkure,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wurzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Ma)- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  6rst  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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November  i,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Bulow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.     Note  also  how 

*  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 
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from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther 's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Master  singers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
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explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  4he 
tnastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

NEW  YORK 


Miss  LOUISE  KELLOGG 
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Pupil  of  Paul  Lh6rie,  Conservatoire  de  Paris 
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Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  aud  church  work 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  DTsraeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

hatvtkt    j>     rinv       c+,^:~o  )  Boston,   6   Newbury   Street,    Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    GADY.      Studios  j  New  York    15  clar*mont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

\ddress  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in   Music 
Education. 

\ddress  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Stu  lies,  Music  B  iuoation,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  I.  GRACE  DASCHBAGH 
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College,  Columbia  University 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  Graves. 
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HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEGIE   HALL 
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J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLAM  E.  MUNGER 
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Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 
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PIANIST  and   TEACHER 
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AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman,  formerly  of  Boston's 
new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ments, treatment  of  pedals,  a  complete  system  of  modern  technical  exercises,  and  a  carefully  graded 
list  of  five  hundred  studies  and  pieces  in  all  keys. 
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"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"  Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  re  tour  dans  votre  pays,   j  Conservatoire  JNatlonal  de  iraris. 
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"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  tout  le  succes  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tres  flatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 

"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DeVOpera. 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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ESTABLISHED  1854 
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NEW  YORK 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -       -       -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 

AT  8,15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius   .  .  .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Brahms  .         .         .  .         .    Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Bruch      ....         Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.     Vorspiel.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  energico. 


Glazounoff Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILLLAST- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.     The  second  and 
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contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
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first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
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movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax,  From  here,  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.     The 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  Principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promoter  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 
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Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  With  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.     And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 

*  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  io.  i8ig,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

f'Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 
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attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"* 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the'  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"f  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 

*"Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  begkurng  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

t  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  " Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 

*Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder"  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best- known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  sol!  es  bedeuten"),  "  Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.F.  A. 
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given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
tine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood- wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 


Mr.  Fritz  KrbislER  was  born  in  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.  He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.  He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a-jour- 
neying.  He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"  Kreisler  then  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.  The  boy  in  company  with  Mr. 
Rosenthal  gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall,  December  17,  18,  19.     He 
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returned  to  Paris,  studied  again  with  Masssart  and  with  Godard  and 
Delibes.  He  lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  military 
service,  and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston, 
December  18,  at  Steinert  HalL  (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12, 
26,  March  2,  5,  16,  1901.)  His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Concert  was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo. He  went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia, 
returned  to  this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
23,  25,  February  1,  11,  1902.  He  played  Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor 
("Scena  Cantante")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  15, 
1902.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  1904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston, 
January  10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.  He  played  Brahms's 
Concerto  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  11  of  that 
year.  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  11,  19,  1907.  On 
November  30,  1907,  he  played  Lalo's  Spanish  Symphony  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall.  On  December 
15,  1907,  he  gave  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  on  February  1,  1908, 
in  Jordan  Hall.  He  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Jordan  Hall,  October 
25,  November  15,  1909;  February  24,  1910.  On  April  9,  1910,  he 
played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26  .    .    .    Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  in  Cologne  in  1857. 
The  concerto  was  completed  in  1866  at  Coblenz,  and  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  set  for  April  10,  1866,  with  Naret-Koning,  of  Mannheim,  as 
the  solo  violinist,  but  he  fell  sick.  The  first  performance  then  took 
place  at  Coblenz,  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Gymnasium,  April  24,  1866, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musik  Institut,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Evangelical 
Women's  Society.  The  violinist  was  Otto  von  Konigslow.  Bruch 
conducted  from  manuscript. 

After  this  performance  Bruch  thoroughly  revised  the  concerto,  and 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Joachim  had 
something-  to  do  with  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  as  it  now 
stands.  There  was  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  revised  concerto  in  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Hanover,  with  Joachim  violinist  and  Bruch 
conductor,  in  October,  1867.  Joachim  played  the  new  version  at  Bre- 
men, January  7,  1868,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Rhein thaler.  The 
score  and  parts  were  published  at  Bremen  in  April,  1868. 

The  movements  were  thus  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Cob- 
lenz: " Introduzione,  quasi  Fantasia.  Adagio  sostenuto.  Finale: 
Allegro  con  brio."  On  the  programme  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Music 
Festival  of  1868  the  titles  were:    "Vorspiel,  Andante  and  Finale." 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  "Joseph  Joachim,  in  friendship,"  and 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Vorspiel,  Allegro  moderato,  G  minor,  4-4.  The  Vorspiel,  or 
Prelude,  has  no  thematic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
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It  consists  of  phrases  for  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted 
by  short  recitative-like  cadenzas  for  the  solo  violin. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  tremolo  for  second 
violins  and  violas  (basses  pizzicati,  kettledrums),  against  which  the 
solo  instrument  sketches  the  heroic  first  motive.  After  a  short  orches- 
tral passage,  D  minor,  the  violin  has  the  second  theme,  which  goes  into 
B-flat  major  and  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  which 
then  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  G  minor.  There  is  extended  devel- 
opment with  a  use  of  the  second  theme  in  the  accompaniment.  After 
a  long  orchestral  tutti  there  is  a  return  of  the  Prelude.  The  movement 
is  connected  with  the  next  by  a  transition  passage  for  orchestra. 

II.  Adagio,  K-flat  major,  3-8.  The  movement  is  a  free  application 
of  the  sonata  form,  and  is  based  on  three  principal  motives,  given  out 
in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  solo  violin.  The  first  is  in  K-flat 
major.  The  second,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  passage-work,  begins  in 
G-flat  major,  but  in  the  course  of  development  shows  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  the  tonic.  The  third  begins  in  G  major  and  ends  in  B-flat 
major. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  energico,  G  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  little 
orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major.  This  leads  to  G  with  the  march- 
like first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  The  full  orchestra  inter- 
rupts the  development,  and  there  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme  by  the 
violin  and  afterward  by  full  orchestra.  The  second  and  more  cantabile 
theme,  D  major,  is  announced  by  full  orchestra,  and  then  developed 
and  embroidered  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  returns  (full  orchestra) . 
Passage-work  for  the  violin  leads  to  the  coda. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

A   NEW   LIFE   OF   MOZART. 
(From  the  London  Times,  August  29,  19 12.) 

If  in  future  the  symbol  "W"  or  "W  and  S-F"  should  supplant  the 
familiar  "K"  for  purposes  of  identifying  the  works  of  Mozart,  the 
admirers  of  the  Austrian  naturalist  will  hardly  have  grounds  for  feel- 
ing aggrieved.  For  fifty  years  Kochel' s  thematic  and  chronological 
catalogue  has  been  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  musicians,  and  that 
a  new  and  more  exact  catalogue  should  have  been  compiled  by  MM. 
T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  new  study  of  Mozart  * 
is  no  more  discreditable  to  Kochel  than  the  fact  that  on  the  critical 
and  biographical  side  their  book  supplements  and  corrects  Otto  Jahn 
is  discreditable  to  Jahn.  Both  Jahn  and  Kochel  made  good  use  within 
their  limitations  of  the  material  at  their  disposal  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote, — how  good  a  use  is  shown  by  their  having  maintained  for  so  long 
their  position  as  the  recognized  authorities  for  all  students  of  Mozart. 
But  Kochel  made  many  mistakes  in  his  placing  of  undated  works,  rely- 
ing too  much  on  bibliographical  and  too  little  on  purely  musical  evi- 
dence, and  even  going  astray  on  the  bibliographical  evidence  by  not 
distinguishing,  amongst  other  things,  the  various  papers  which  Mozart 
used  to  write  on  at  different  moments  of  his  career.  Jahn,  too,  did 
not  realize  the  importance  of  treating  the  music  as  music — as  the  liv- 
ing expression  of  a  growing  and  constantly  changing  personality  and 
not  merely  as  so  much  dead  matter  to  be  classified  by  subjects,  pulled 
to  pieces  on  the  dissecting  table,  and  judged  by  a  consistent  and  uniform 
standard.  So  that  when,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  MM.  Wyzewa  and 
Saint-Foix,  on  discovering  that  they  had  similar  methods  and  points  of 
view,  determined  to  utilize  in  the  best  way  their  profound  knowledge  of 
Mozart  and  their  enthusiasm  for  studying  him  afresh  by  combining 
forces  and  writing  in  collaboration,  they  found  that  they  had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning  and  do  everything  over  again  in  order  to 
"reconstitute  the  interior  development  of  his  genius  in  the  hope  of  thus 
arriving  at  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  master."     The  labor  involved 


"  *W.  A.  Mozart,  sa  vie  musicale  et  son  ceuvre  de  l'enfance  a.  la  pleine  maturite  (1 756-1 777). 
biographie  critique  suivi  d'un  nouveau  catalogue  chronologique."     2  volumes.     Perrin  et  Cie. 
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must  have  been  enormous,  but  the  authors  are  modest  in  retrospect  and 
warm  in  praise  of  those  who  put  their  treasures  at  their  disposal ;  equally 
warm  too,  and  rightly,  at  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  is  inaccessible  to  all  researchers. 

M.  Wyzewa,  having  made  biography  his  special  study,  naturally 
holds  clear  views  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  writing  it. .  These 
views  he  sets  forth  in  his  introduction.  He  begins  by  contesting  the 
modern  theory  that  the  origin  and  significance  of  a  man's  work,  and 
more  particularly  of  an  artist's,  are  best  understood  by  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  external  circumstances  of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  even  of  great  men,  modern  biographical  methods  are,  he  admits, 
extremely  valuable  for  admitting  us  into  the  intimacy  of  their  thoughts 
and  emotions;  but  in  the  history  of  the  arts  there  are,  he  maintains, 
a  small  number  of  exceptional  cases  where  a  too  minute  examination  of 
the  external  events  of  the  artist's  life,  so  far  from  helping  to  make 
his  work  intelligible,  may  on  the  contrary  hinder  us  from  understanding 
it,  and  sometimes  give  us  a  completely  false  impression  of  it.  These 
exceptional  cases  are  those  of  the  men  of  genius,  men  endowed,  that 
is',  with  the  capacity  for  leading  an  existence  distinct  from,  and  superior 
to,  the  fortuitous  incidents  of  their  private  life, — an  existence  where 
tneir  dreams,  the  free  creations  of  their  heart  and  brain,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  small  chance  circumstances  to  which  we  see 
them  forced  to  submit.  Daily  incidents  of  a  more  or  less  romantic 
nature,  worldly  vocations,  and  even  race  and  heredity,  play  a  smaller 
part  in  their  life  than  the  visions  of  their  souls  and  their  passionate 
attempts  to  give  these  visions  expression. 

In  thus  presenting  his  ideas,  M.  Wyzewa  seems  to  stand  opposed  to 
modern  methods  of  biography,  the  methods  by  which  the  whole  of  a 
man's  environment  is  studied  as  closely  as  his  actions.  And  yet  the 
opposition  of  the  two  methods  seems  to  us  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  test  of  genius  being,  according  to  M.  Wyzewa,  the  triumph  of  man 
over  circumstance,  the  difference  between  genius  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  man  of  character  is  largely  one  of  degree.  Every  one  can  at  times 
be  superior  to  circumstance  (which  is  only  one  of  our  conquerors,  and 
not  always  victorious  even  when  it  seems  so,  for  opposition  stimulates 
as  often  as  it  thwarts),  the  extent  to  which  a  man  can  be  superior  de- 
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pending  on  the  balance  of  external  and  internal  forces.  A  study  of 
.  externals  has  not  any  value  in  helping  to  explain  a  man's  life  unless  we 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  these  internal  forces, — knowledge,  that  is 
to  say,  of  how  his  mind  influences  and  is  influenced  by  what  is  outside 
it.  But,  though  externals  alone  cannot  explain,  they  can  help  to  illus- 
trate and  show  reasons  for  what  M.  Wyzewa  calls  "the  internal  drama." 
And  so  the  really  important  thing  is  not,  as  he  sees,  to  look  for  the 
direct  influence  of  minute  and  fortuitous  external  incidents  on  a  man's 
life,  nor  merely  the  indirect  influence  of  race  and  heredity,  but  rather — 
and  here  we  have  M.  Wyzewa' s  thesis — to  study  the  interaction  of 
certain  selected  and  significant  external  incidents  on  the  mind  and  the 
results  of  that  interaction  as  expressed  in  thoughts  and  acts.  M. 
Vincent  d'Indy  expresses  it  well  when  he  defines  the  process  as  "I'essai 
d'  exteriorisation  par  Vceuvre  des  sentiments  crees  dans  Vame  par  les  evene- 
ments  de  la  vie."  M.  Wyzewa's  "internal  drama"  is,  we  believe,  not  so 
far  removed  from  external  reality  as  he  supposes.  It  is  only  more 
difficult  to  define  and  localize  in  the  case  of  a  genius,  whose  mind  will  be 
less  seldom  influenced  by  circumstance  than  that  of  the  average  intel- 
ligent man. 

Mozart,  more  than  Beethoven  or  any  other  composer,  lived  entirely 
in  and  for  music.  From  the  days  commemorated  by  Delafosse's  de- 
lightful engraving  after  Carmontelle,  when  he  sat  making  music  with 
his  father  and  sister,  and  even  earlier  still  (for  at  four  he  played  Leopold's 
compositions  for  the  harpsichord)  until  the  last  pathetic  attempts  to 
complete  the  Requiem,  Mozart's  world  was  simply  the  world  of  music. 
It  was  music  alone  that  absorbed  his  short  life,  and  it  is  in  music,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  for  the  influences  which  produced  the  "internal 
dramas"  that  led  to  the  creation  of  so  many  varied  masterpieces.  To 
find  these  influences,  MM.  Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  done  nothing 
less  than  follow  Mozart  step  by  step  through  his  career,  noting  every 
possible  musical  influence  he  could  have  come  across,  and  observing  the 
traces  of  each  influence  in  the  successive  groups  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tions. This  careful  study  of  the  compositions,  checked  by  the  external 
evidence  of  paper,  ink,  and  handwriting,  has  led  to  the  rearrangement 
and  the  correction  of  Kochel  already  referred  to;  the  researches  into  all 
the  possible  musical  influences  on  Mozart  have  meant  a  complete  and 
minute  study  of  the  whole  range  of  European  music  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  both  cases  the  authors'  work  had 
to  be  all  the  more  minute  and  careful  because,  as  they  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  most  convincingly,  Mozart  with  his  sensibilities  alive 
to  the  slightest  changes  of  the  musical  atmosphere  and  his  interests 
burning  to  lead  him  into  new  paths,  moved  during  the  whole  of  his 
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short  life  from  one  musical  stage  to  another,  carrying  with  him  at  each 
journey  traces  left  by  the  last  stage  until  they  in  turn  were  obliterated 
by  his  arrival  at  the  next.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  case  until  1777, 
when  Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and  where  our 
two  authors  leave  him  at  the  end  of  their  second  volume.  After  this, 
they  say,  the  modifications  of  his  style  were  only  superficial;  by  1777  his 
real  genius  had  become  definitely  constituted,  the  prologue  to  the 
drama  of  his  life  was  over;  and  so,  somewhere  about  the  thousandth  page 
of  their  faithful  and  laborious  study,  they  ring  down  the  curtain. 

It  is  largely  in  the  way  in  which  the  different  musical  influences  upon 
the  twenty-four  periods  into  which  they  divide  this  prologue  of  Mozart's 
life  are  traced  that  the  great  value  of  these  volumes  lies.  First  of  all, 
the  works  of  Leopold  the  father  are  brought  into  requisition,  then  on 
the  boy's  arrival  in  Paris  we  have  a  view  of  Kckard,  and  more  especially 
of  Schobert,  who  is  shown  to  have  had  a  strong  and  lasting  influence  on 
him,  and  about  whom  much  new  and  important  information  has  been 
collected.  When  he  comes  to  London  in  1764,  it  is  John  Christian 
Bach  who,  by  the  lessons  he  gave  him  and  the  expressive  beauty  of  his 
operatic  writings,  left  a  stamp  upon  the  younger  composer  which  can 
be  traced  even  as  late  as  "Titus";  later  on  in  his  career  it  is  Martini  at 
Bologna,  while  the  two  Haydns,  Joseph  in  Vienna  and  Michael  in 
Salzburg,  are  the  determining  influences  on  a  large  part  of  his  subse- 
quent career.  As  the  works  of  these  men  and  of  others  who  are  as  little 
or  even  less  known  are  discussed  and  analyzed,  the  composers  them- 
selves, and  the  musical  atmosphere  that  surrounded  them,  are  evoked 
for  us  in  a  most  vivid  way.  Further,  throughout  the  book  there  are 
scattered  up  and  down  essays  and  side-views  on  Italian  symphonic 
overtures,  the  Viennese  symphonic  school,  the  difference  between 
Italian  and  German  sonata  forms,  the  development  of  the  aria,  and  a 
dozen  other  historical  points,  all  of  which  are  important  and  all  of  which 
are  clear.     The  whole  book  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  clear  and,  in  spite  of  the 
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amount  of  material,  perfectly  easy  to  follow.  The  index  would  be  more 
useful  if  the  more  important  references  were  distinguished  from  the 
less  important  by  larger  type,  and  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  second 
volume  the  pagination  of  the  chapters  runs  on  continuously  from  the 
first  volume,  while  the  pages  themselves  are  numbered  afresh;  but  the 
book  appears  to  be  extraordinarily  free  from  printer's  errors,  both  type 
and  paper  are  attractive,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  each  with 
its  preliminary  discussion  followed  by  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
works  with  apparatus  criticus,  by  being  uniform  very  much  facilitates 
reference.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  are,  besides  the  usual 
indices,  a  concordance  of  Kochel  and  the  new  catalogue  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  summary  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  remaining  years 
of  Mozart's  life,  which  the  authors  hope  to  complete  in  another  volume. 
Their  hope  will  be  shared  by  every  one  who  has  studied  "L'Enfant 
Prodige"  and  "Le  Jeune  Maitre,"  as  the  two  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  called.  So  much  erudition,  combined  with  fine  musical 
judgment  and  exposed  with  lucidity  and  a  keen  sense  of  literary  style, 
is  rare.  Jahn  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  and,  considering  his  man- 
ner of  appeal,  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  Germany;  for 
general  purposes  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  Edward  Holmes's 
Life,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  recently  been  included  in  Everyman's 
Library ;  but,  for  the  serious  student  of  Mozart  and  of  the  state  of  musi- 
cal Europe  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  this  new  biography  by  MM. 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  will  be  indispensable. 


TRUTH   OF  MOOD. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  21,  1912.) 

All  who  go  to  concerts  have  felt  at  some  time  or  other  the  desire  to 
understand  more,  and  the  regret  that  they  are  able  to  put  so  little 
of  what  they  do  understand  into  words.  And  their  underlying  feeling 
is  that,  if  it  could  be  put  into  words,  they  would  understand  it.  But 
this  is  not  at  all  clear :  indeed,  it  is  definitely  not  so.  For  behind  any- 
thing that  words  can,  by  metaphor  or  suggestion,  be  made  to  say,  all 
who  hear  music,  and  not  the  unlearned  only,  are  in  this  predicament, 
— that  they  must  force  their  minds  up  to  understanding  the  tones  them- 
selves. They  must  throw  themselves  trustfully  upon  the  stream  of 
tone  and  let  it  carry  them  where  it  will.  In  spite  of  all  that  analogy 
can  do,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is,  for  one  who  can  both  hear  and  see, 
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not  "like  red,"  but  both  more  and  less  than  that;  and  Tennyson's 
"pink  of  the  violins"  hints  at  a  part  only  of  our  pleasure  in  hearing 
them.  There  always  comes  a  point  in  music,  as  in  everything  that  is 
worth  giving  the  whole  heart  to,  where  comparison  and  analogy  fail, 
and  where  explanations  go  limping  like  that  of  the  Carmelite  prior, — 
"Man's  soul,  and  it's  a  fire,  smoke  .  .  .  no,  it's  not  .  .  .  It's  vapor  done 
up  like  a  new-born  babe — (In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves  your 
mouth).  It's  .  .  .  well,  what  matters  talking,  it's  the  soul."  As,  in 
our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  the  character  behind  it  often  convey 
more  than  the  actual  word,  so  in  music,  beyond  the  accidence  and 
syntax  which  we  may  not  understand  and  the  vocabulary  with  which 
we  may  not  be  familiar,  there  is,  with  the  great  composers,  a  fine  temper, 
a  stern  adjustment  of  means  to  end,  a  consistency  of  purpose,  which 
counts  for  more  than  all  the  technicalities,  and  which  we  may  perhaps 
best  summarize  in  the  expression,  "truth  of  mood." 

To  take  only  familiar  instances,  the  Egmont  overture,  the  Hebrides 
overture,  and  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony 
are  fine  examples  of  this.  One  with  great  skill  of  words  might  convey 
the  shade  of  difference  in  the  moods  of  these  three,  though,  as  Men- 
delssohn said,  words  may  mean  many  things,  but  tones  only  one.  But, 
if  he  could,  it  would  not  help  us.  What  we  want  is  to  get  hold  of  each 
of  these  moods  as  what  it  is,  as  typical,  as  a  touchstone  for  other  music, 
and  by  gradual  increase  of  our  store  of  such  to  build  up  a  musical  judg- 
ment. "It  makes  me  think  of  the  Eroica"  is  a  better  musical  criticism 
than  a  whole  string  of  chosen  epithets. 

What  we  require  ultimately  of  a  composer  is  that  he  should  be, 
musically,  of  a  fine  character;  that  he  should  resist  temptations,  should 
have  a  set  purpose,  and  should  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  He  may 
be  as  versatile  or  catholic,  or  universal,  as  he  can,  but  we  must  feel  when 
he  is  saying  a  thing  that  he  means  it.  Judged  by  this  test,  the  great 
names  stand  pretty  much  where  they  have  always  stood,  while  of  the 
minor  prophets  a  few,  such  as  Sebastian  Wesley  and  Robert  Franz, 
rise  above  the  place  that  has  generally  been  accorded  to  them,  and 
others,  such  as  Berlioz,  fall  a  little  below  it. 
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Of  the  instances  given  just  now  one  has  no  label.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  think  of  giving  a  name  or  a  nickname  to  that  or  the  other  great 
G  minor  as  to  the  songs  or  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  The  name 
Kgmont  characterizes  the  music  for  those  who  know  the  play,  and  the 
name  Hebrides,  short  of  being  actually  descriptive,  suggests  a  good 
deal  of  the  nature  of  the  music, — as  a  man  might  draw  a  beautiful 
woman  and  name  his  picture  "Fruit,  Flower,  and  Thorn."  The 
practice  of  naming  songs  or  pieces  of  music  is  of  every  place  and  time: 
from  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  Hindus  who  draw  pictures 
of  their  tunes,  from  the  Greek  "chariot-tune"  and  the  Mastersingers' 
" Notepaper-mode "  or  "Cyclamen-tone,"  to  Jannequin's  "La  Guerre" 
or  Richard  Strauss's  "Don  Quixote"  there  has  been  a  constant  impulse 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  put  the  listener  under  the  influence 
of  the  mood  which  possessed  him,  or,  as  Beethoven  said,  of  the  picture 
to  which  he  worked.  Indeed,  if  for  "truth  of  mood"  we  substitute 
"purity  of  mode,"  we  have  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  early  music;  for 
it  reminds  us  that  these  men,  speaking  in  an  idiom  which  we  have  now 
forgotten,  worked  in  a  certain  temper  and  for  a  named  purpose. 

In  the  light  of  these  few  remarks  we  propose  to  examine  some  of  the 
musical  events  of  the  last  fortnight.  An  English  musician  of  the 
front  rank  said,  after  hearing  Arnold  Schonberg's  Five  Orchestral  Pieces, 
that,  as  he  did  not  expect  to  live  fifty  years  more,  he  could  never  hope 
to  understand  them,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  consistent,  meaning 
that  the  composer  never  once  weakly  dropped  into  consonance  as  we 
know  it,  but  kept  consistently  at  his  selected  level.  The  composer 
has  not  labelled  the  mood  of  his  music,  and  we  should  perhaps,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  have  been  none  the  wiser  if  he  had;  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  if  he  has  force  of  musical  character  enough  to 
drive  his  idea  through  or  whether  he  has  got  hold  only  of  a  portion  of 
the  truth  which  a  greater  man  will  one  day  clinch.  But  at  least  he 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Two  other  compositions  have  been  labelled.  One  is  called  "The 
Gypsies";*  the  other,  "The  Crown  of  India." f  As  the  former  is  an 
opera  and  the  latter  founded  on  a  masque,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  label  had  been  supplied.  But  "programme" 
works  inside  "mood":  that  settles  the  details,  this  the  principles. 
When  we  listen  to  "The  Gypsies,"  then,  we  are  to  hold  before  our  minds 
not  the  meagre  facts  of  an  inadequate  plot  or  the  halting  phrases  of 
a  book,  nor  are  we  to  argue  for  ourselves  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
life  bounded  by  convention  is  better  or  worse  than  one  of  freedom 

*  Leoncavallo's  latest  opera,  "Zingari,"  was  produced  at  the  Hippodrome,  London,  September  16,  191 2. 
The  composer  wrote  it  for  the  Hippodrome,  and  conducted  the  performances.  The  libretto  is  based  on  a  short 
story  by  Pushkin.     The  chief  ^singers  were  Rinaldi  Pavoni,  Egidio  Cunego,  and  E.  Caronna. — P.  H. 

tElgar's  suite,  "The  Crown  of  India,"  was  produced  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  September  17,  1912.  The 
Masque  from  which  this  suite  was  derived  was  performed  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  last  spring. — P.  H. 
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from  restraint,  but  to  get,  through  the  music,  the  feeling  which  em- 
bodies itself  in  such  a  life  and  which  actuates  those  who  live  it.  In 
his  music,  not  perhaps  very  learned  nor  always  free  from  tautology 
and  bathos,  but  sticking  throughout  firmly  to  the  point,  Leoncavallo 
has  managed  to  portray  that  mood  of  liberty  which  is  not  quite  license, 
and  to  make  one  feel  what  it  would  be  to  be  a  gypsy. 

Taking  Elgar's  "Crown  of  India"  suite  as  it  now  stands, — as  a  volume 
of  republished  essays, — we  ask  ourselves  the  same  question,  What 
is  its  mood?  "I  do  not  know  the  modes,"  says  Socrates,  "but  leave 
me  one  which  will  imitate  the  tones  and  accents  of  a  brave  man  enduring 
danger  or  distress,  fighting  with  constancy  against  fortune;  and  also 
one  fitted  for  the  work  of  peace,  for  prayer  heard  by  the  gods,  for  the 
successful  persuasion  or  exhortation  of  men,  and  generally  for  the 
sober  enjoyment  of  ease  and  prosperity."  "India"  seems  to  mean 
the  life  as  it  is  lived  by  the  people  who  have  been  born  in  that  land, 
and  "Crown"  those  feelings  of  pride  or  affection  with  which  an  English- 
man may  regard  his  connection  with  that  people.  The  latter  of  these 
is  more  or  less  the  mood  of  Egmont,  the  former  that  of  Mozart's  G 
minor  quintet.  An  Indian  is  absorbed  in  a  contemplative  view  of 
all  time  and  all  existence.  The  things  of  this  life  about  which  Westerns 
especially  busy  themselves  are  to  him  "illusion."  There  may  be  such 
things  as  causes  and  effects,  precedence  and  subsequence,  but  to  him 
the  present  is  the  past  and  the  future,  too.  Music  that  should  depict 
his  outlook  on  life  must  take  account  of  this. 

But  here  in  this  suite  were  positive,  almost  dogmatic  rhythms; 
logical,  compelling  harmonies;  barbaric  splendor  in  the  brass  and 
definite  statements  of  all  sorts  on  the  drums  and  elsewhere.  How 
unlike  all  this  to  his  fairy  tale  existence !  Or,  if  the  pride  of  Englishmen 
was  to  be  depicted,  where  was  the  stern  grip  in  which  an  Englishman 
holds  his  destiny  and  that  of  others;  the  endurance  and  determination 
never  to  say,  "Down!"  to  anybody?  Not  in  these  jumpy  movements 
passing  without  warning  to  a  different  mood,  this  noise  and  fuss,  this 
lack  of  steady  purpose.  These  are  not  the  tones  of  the  mind  with 
which  a  quiet  man  gives  peace  and  justice  to  a  million  or  so  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  newspaper  reporter  and  out  of  the  beat  of  the  globe- 
trotter. • 

The  truth  is  there  is  too  much  promiscuous  labelling  of  music  nowa- 
days,— Hungarian,  Slavonic,  Spanish,  Indian, — anything  but  what 
we  may  really  hope  to  know  and  understand, — English.  Why  not  write 
simply  "music,"  and  call  it  "Suite  in  G  minor"?  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more.  People  seem  to  forget  that  those  of  other  nationalities  are 
humble  men  in  barracks  most  uncommonly  like  you,  and  that,  if  we 
would   understand   and  portray   their  life,  we  must  understand   and 
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portray  our  own;  we  must  say  the  finest  things  about  it  that  we  can, 
and  make  people  believe,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  that  it  is  worth 
living.  In  music  we  do  not  get  away  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
doing  that  by  affixing  a  label.  When  Haydn  wrote  Slavonic  sym- 
phonies (without  naming  them  so)  or  Stanford  Irish  rhapsodies  (naming 
them),  they  were  talking  about  what  they  had  felt,  and  knew.  But 
this  music  is  not  based  on  experience.  It  is  simply  an  aftermath  of 
a  fortnight  of  the  Delhi  Durbar;  that  is,  a  picture  of  Englishmen  and 
Indians  as  they  are  not  and  as  they  hate  having  for  the  moment  to  be. 
Let  us  have  some  genuine  feeling  about  things  that  he  has  himself 
lived  from  the  composer  of  "Gerontius"  and  "Cockaigne." 
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This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  " Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  or  'November,  1900.  The  conductors 
of  these  concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff. 
For  about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra ;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.  An  enthusiastic 
band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when — I  quote  from  "A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."  This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen, — 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  •masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
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Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Left,  or  the  Young  Russian  School.  Rubin- 
stein's name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky's 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-KorsakofT,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Liadoff,  Cui, 
and  others,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest;  "but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed  elsewhere."  Yet  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  of 
this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 

At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  E-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "Scherzo-Phantasie"  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky- Korsakoff's  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff 's  overture  was  then  known  as  a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.  There  is  no  programme;  the  music  is  absolute 
overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  London  at  one  of  Newman's  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  October  29,  1901.  It  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  December  7,  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  February  15,  1902,  when  Mr.  Gericke  conducted. 
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Education. 
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Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
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John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 
Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J, 
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Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak.  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe.  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kurth,  R. 

Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Grunberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.           Pauer,  0.  H.          Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

.    Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Fosse\  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

CONTRA-B  ASSOON . 

Mueller,  F.                            Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.             Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hiibner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                         Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 
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Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Brooklyn  « 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10 

AT  8,15 


PROGRAMME 

Reger      .         .         .    Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123 

I.     Allegro  con  spirito. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Allegro. 

Arias  with  Orchestra 

a.  Mar  cello      ....         Recitative  "  II  mio  bel  foco  "  and 

Aria  "  Quella  fiamma  " 

b.  Gluck  ....         Aria  of  Paride  from  "  Paride  ed 

Elena,"  Act  I.,  No.  3 

Brahms  .         .  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Strauss Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Morgen,  Op.  27,  No.  4 

b.  Wiegenlied,  Op.  41,  No.  1 

c.  Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2 


Mozart    .      Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "  Jupiter  "(K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT,  Soprano 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS-  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 
No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE   WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for  Orchestra,  Op.  123. 

Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  now  living  at  Meiningen.) 

This  "Konzert  im  alten  Stil  fur  Orchester"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  October  4,  191 2,  at  a  Museums- 
Gesellschaft  concert,  conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  an  invitation  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  given  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  November  19,  191 2. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  his  Highness  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  published  in  191 2,  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  trumpets,  three  horns,  kettledrum,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  character  of  the  music  is  such  that  any  elaborate  analysis  without 
illustration  in  musical    notation  would  be  of  little  value. 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  4-4.  The  vigorous  chief  theme  is 
announced  forte  by  the  orchestra.  The  wood-wind  is  employed  anti- 
phonally  with  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  an  animated  but 
graceful  figure  with  solo  flute  in  countrapuntal  passages.  Wind  instru- 
ments are  used  against  chords  for  strings.  Molto  sostenuto :  wood- wind 
with  answer  in  the  strings.  Solo  violin,  and  reappearance  of  wood- 
wind figure.  There  is  a  return  to  the  chief  theme  fortissimo,  meno 
allegro. 

FIVE  EMINENT  MAKES  OF 

PLAYER-PIANOS 

The  Famous  Kranich  and  Bach 

Estey       Francis  Bacon 
Bjur  Brothers       Gordon  and  Son 

are  here  for  side  by  side  comparison  —  and  the  Loeser  Store  is  the  ONLY  place  in 
Brooklyn  where  you  can  see  such  a  great  collection  of  fine  instruments. 

Each  one  has  its  own  individuality.  Each  one  is  the  best  of  its  class.  Each 
one  is  backed,  not  only  by  the  maker's  guarantee,  but  also  by  the  Loeser  guarantee 
of  its  absolute  mechanical  perfection. 

Prices  are  $395  and  Upward 

Terms  of  payment  to  suit  you,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  piano,  if  you  have  one. 
This  is  "The  Piano  House  of  Brooklyn."         May  we  serve  you? 
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II.  Largo,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  trumpets  and  bassoons  are  not  em- 
ployed in  this  movement.  Two  solo  violins  are  in  use,  and  the  violon- 
cellos are  divided.  The  solo  instruments  with  first  violins  have  an  ex- 
pressive song.  The  first  violin  has  a  suave  melody,  C  major,  with  the 
second  in  contrapuntal  passages.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
theme  in  A  minor,  with  melody  for  first  violins  and  first  oboe,  while 
the  two  solo  violins  have  measured  passages  in  counterpoint.  The 
close  is  in  A  major. 

III.  Allegro,  F  major,  3-4.  The  vigorous  beginning  is  for  full 
orchestra.  There  is  a  graceful  running  episode  for  solo  violin  with 
flute;  wind  instruments  and  strings  are  used  antiphonally;  there 
are  contrasting  sections.  The  movement  as  a  whole  is  more  modern 
in  thought  and  in  expression  than  the  first. 


*  * 


The  concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings:  "(1)  a  music  school; 
(2)  either  vocal  or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called 
'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces  which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player 
will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play  in  turn  with  the  other 
parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player  dominates, 
and  where  only  one  of  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino.'"  (" Musicalisches 
Lexicon,"  by  J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word 
"concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accom- 
paniment, first  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio  Bargaglia,  published  at 
Venice  in  1587,  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who.  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to 
give  the  name  to  this  species  of  composition,  concerto  grosso.  But 
Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before,  had  published  his  "  Simfonie  et 
concerti  a  quatro"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  musicali,"  while  the  word 
concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  music 
specially  for  violin  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes, 
as  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc.  These  compositions  bore  the 
title  simfonia,  capricio,  fantasia,  toccata,  canzone,   ricercare.     The  first 


CHANDLER  piano  company 

Telephone,  159  Main  222    LIVINGSTON    STREET 

Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 

IVERS  AND  POND 

and  several  other  well-known  Pianos, — every  one  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  $450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best  Player  Mechanism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical   expression 

can  be  perfectly  expressed. 

Old  Pianos  Taken  in  Exchange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

Tuning  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 
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five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces;  the  last  two  for  pieces 
either  for  voices  and  instruments:  sometimes  for  both.  The  title 
ricercare  soon  disappeared,  canzone  dropped  out  of  sight,  toccata  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  toward  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  simfonia  meant  either  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude or  an  overture.  It  was  toward  1650  that  the  word  sonata  took  the 
special  meaning  of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ 
or  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments,  and  in  those  days  the 
sonata  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  capricio  and  fantasia.  The  claim 
of  Torelli  to  the  invention  of  the  concerto  grosso  may  be  disputed;  but 
it  was  he  that  determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and 
opened  the  way  to  Archangelo  Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists, 
composers  or  virtuosos. 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  concerto  and  the  disposition  of 
the  orchestra  in  Handel's  time  see  "Haendel"  by  Romain  Rolland, 
pp.   195-208  (Paris,   1910). 


*  * 


Reger's  mother  began  to  give  him  piano  lessons  when  he  was  about 
five  years  old.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger  (1 847-1 905),  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max  was 
born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner  and 
harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he  visited 
Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in  perform- 
ances of  " Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg."  He  then 
began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes,  and  fugues  for  the 
pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  overture, 
"Heroi'de  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been  published.  He 
had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden,  and  in  August, 
1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training  College  for 
Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96)  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied  theory, 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in  1890  or 
in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there.     In  1891 
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some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach  theory, 
but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence  (1898)  he  went 
back  to  Weiden',  and  composed  industriously.  In  1901  he  moved  to 
Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902),  and  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1907  he  was  called  to  Leipsic 
as  Music  Director  of  the  University  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  resigned  his  position  at  the  University  toward  the 
end  of  1908.  He  received  the  title  of  Royal  Saxon  Professor  in  1908 
and  the  University  of  Jena  gave  him  the  degree  of  Dr.  Phil.  Hon 
Causa.  The  University  of  Berlin  gave  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  19 10.  After  the  death  of  Wilhelm  Berger  in  January,  191 1, 
Reger  was  appointed  Generalmusikdirektor  at  Meiningen. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  (1905);  Serenade  for  orchestra 
(1906),  Op.  95;  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A. 
Hiller,  Op.  100  (1907);  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108 
(1909);  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  114  (191  o);  A 
Comedy  Overture,  Op.  120;  Sonata  in  B  minor  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  122;  Romantic  Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  125  (Dresden,  Oc- 
tober 11,  19 12);  Trio  Serenade,  Op.  102;  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
pianoforte,  Op.  99;  100th  Psalm;  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  101;  Violin 
Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3,  41,  72,  84;  Four  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  42; 
Seven  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  91;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  violin 
alone;  Chaconne  for  violin,  Op.  117;  Three  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49,   107;    Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;    Trio  with 
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viola;  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  113;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  64; 
String  Quartet,  Op.  109;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  String  Quartet 
in  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  121  (1911);  Violoncello  Sonatas,  Op.  5,  28, 
78,  116;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37>  43 >  4?,  51*  55>  66,  68, 
70,  97;  and  other  songs;  Four- voiced  Songs  with  pianoforte,  Op.  6; 
Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19;  Hymn.  "An  den 
Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra;  "Gesang  der  Ver- 
klarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and  orchestra;  Folk-songs 
for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus;  " Palmsonntagmorgen " 
(five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata,  " Meinen  Jesum  lass'  ich  nicht" ; 
100th  Psalm  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ;  "  Die  Nonnen,"  for  mixed 
chorus;  "Weihe  der  Nacht,"  for  male  chorus,  orchestra,  and  alto  solo, 
Op.  119;  "Suite  im  alten  Stil"  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  93;  many 
organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30,  33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60, 
63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the  organ  preludes  and  fugues 
written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;  organ  works  of  Bach  for  the  piano- 
forte (two  and  four  hands);  and  Bach's  two-voiced  Inventions  as 
trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96,  99,  115.  He  has  tran- 
scribed for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf,  Jensen,  and  Brahms; 
orchestral  pieces  by  Bach,  Wolf,  d'Albert.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
Dr.  Riemann  said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his 
own  individuality  in  a  language  that  comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 
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There  is  a  biographic  sketch  of  Reger's  life  with  a  review  of  his 
works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

A  Max  Reger  Festival  was  held  at  Dortmund,  May  7,  8,  9,  19 10,  and 
similar  festivals  have  since  been  held  in  various  cities  of  Germany. 

Reger's  Serenade  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907;  his  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Merry  Theme  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1908,  and  January  28,  191 1;  his  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a 
Tragedy,  October  16,  1909;  his  Comedy  Overture,  October  7,  191 1 
(the  first  performance).  Other  performances  of  works  by  him  in 
Boston:  Serenade,  Op.  77  A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  February  5, 
1906  (Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  Ferir);  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gollner, 
April  10,  1906;  Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  C  major,  Op.  72, 
November  16,  1908  (Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Anthony);  Two  Chorals  of 
Bach  arranged  for  pianoforte  and  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Bach, 
December  10,  1908  (Mr.  Charles  Anthony) ;  four  movements  from  Suite, 
Op.  103  A,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  March  26,  1909  (Messrs.  Hess  and 
Gebhard) ;  Sonata  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  49,  No.  1,  for  clarinet  and  piano- 
forte, December  23,  1909  (Messrs.  Grisez  and  De  Voto  at  a  Longy  Club 
concert);  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  Op.-  109,  January  6,  1910  (Hess- 
Schroeder  Quartet),  December  6,  1910  (Kneisel  Quartet);  two  move- 
ments, February  21,  191 1  (Kneisel  Quartet);  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in 
D  minor,  Op.  74,  February  3,  19 10  (Flonzaley  Quartet).  Mr.  Ernest 
Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  song  recital,  November  15,  1905,  and  some  of 
Reger's  songs  have  been  sung  here  in  recitals. 
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Miss  EivBNA  Gerhardt  was  born  in  Leipsic  on  November  n,  1883. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  study  singing  with  Mrs.  Marie 
Hedmont,  and  was  her  pupil  for  four  years.  When  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  Leipsic.  Since  then 
she  has  given  Lieder  concerts  in  leading  European  cities,  and  has  sung 
a  few  times  in  opera.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  January  9,  191 2. 

She  gave  a  song  recital  in  Boston,  January  12,  191 2,  and  her  pro- 
gramme included  songs  by  Franz,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Wolf. 
At  her  second  recital,  January  18,  she  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Wolf,  Strauss. 

At  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February 
17,  191 2,  she  sang  the  scena  "Die  Kraft  versagt"  from  Goetz's  opera 
"  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zahmung  "  and  three  songs  with  orchestra  by  Hugo 
Wolf:  "Der  Freund,"  " Verborgenheit,"  "Erist's." 

She  gave  a  third  recital  in  Boston  on  February  23,  191 2:  songs  by 
Franz,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Weingartner,  Goldmark,  Rubinstein. 

At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  3,  19 12,  she  sang  songs  of  Wagner  with  orchestra: 
"Stehe  still,"  "Traume,"  "Schmerzen";  and  these  songs  of  Schumann 
with  pianoforte:  " Provencalisches  Lied,"  "Mondnacht,"  "Die  Solda- 
tenbraut,"  "Ich  grolle  nicht,"  "Fruhlingsnacht." 


Air,  "It,  mio  BEiv  foco"   .    . Benedetto  Marceux) 

(Born  at  Venice,  July  24,  1686;  died  on  July  24,  1739,  at  Brescia.) 

Marcello  is  chiefly  known  to-day  as  the  composer  of  music  to  Giro- 

lamo  Ascanio  Giustiniani's  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  first  fifty  psalms, 

"Estro  poetico-armonico "  (1724-27),  and  as  the  author  of  "Teatro  alia 

modo"  (s.'  d.j  2d  edition,  1722),  a  biting  satire  on  operatic  conditions 
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and  life  in  Italy.  But  Marcello  also  composed  Concerti  a  5  stromenti, 
Ganzoni  madrigalesche  ed  arie  per  camera  a  2,  a  3,  a  4  voci,  a  Pastorale 
"Calisto  in  Orsa,"  the  opera  "La  fede  riconosciuta,"  a  pianoforte  so- 
nata, a  violoncello  sonata,  sonatas  for  flute,  and  Cantate  per  camera, — 
both  text  and  music  (17 13). 

Born  of  a  noble  family,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gasparini  and  Lotti.  He 
studied  law,  and  filled  various  offices.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Venetian  Council.  In  1730  he  was  proweditore  at  Pola, 
where  the  climate  affected  his  health.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  at  Brescia,  but  his  health  was  not  restored  by  the  change. 
It  is  said  that  he  secretly  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  girl  of  lowly 
origin  who  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him. 

Recitative. 

II  mio  bel  foco,  o  lontano  o  vicino  ch'  esser  poss'  io,  senza  cangiar  mai  tempre 
per  voi,  care  pupille,  ardera  sempre. 

Air.     Allegretto  affettuoso,  G  minor,  3-4. 

Quella  fiamma  che  m'  accende 
Piace  tanto  all'  alma  mia, 
Che  giammai  s'  estinguera. 
E  se  il  fato  a  voi  mi  rende 
Vaghi  rai  del  mio  bel  sole,' 
Altra  luce  ella  non  vuole 
Ne  voler  giammai  potra. 


*My  joyful  ardor,  whether  near  or  far  distant    from  thee  I   tarry,   unchang'd 
and  constant  ever,  for  thee,  O  my  beloved,  shall  languish  never. 

*  This  translation  into  English  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Anthology  of  Italian  Song"  (vol.  i.  pp.  78-83),  vol.  290  of  Schirmer's  Library  of 
Musical  Classics. 
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In  my  heart  the  flames  that  burn  me, 

All  my  soul  do  so  enravish, 

That  they  ne'er  shall  cease  to  glow. 

And  should  fate  to  ye  return  me, 

Wand'ring  rays  of  my  fair  sun, 

Other  light  I  covet  none, 

Nor  the  wish  can  ever  know. 


Air  of  Paride,    "O,    del    mio    doixe    ardor,"    from    the    Opera 

"Paride  Ed  Elena,"  Act  L,  No.  3. 
paride  w  ivm*  Christoph  Willjbald,  Ritter  von  Geuck 

(Born  at  Weidenwang  near  Berching,  July  2    1714;  died  at  Vienna,  November  15, 

1787.) 

Gluck's  opera,  "Paride  ed  Elena,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber T1770*  The  text  is  by  Raniero  di  Calzabigi  who  represents 
Helen  not  as  the  wife,  but  as  the  betrothed  of  Menelaus.  Pans  woos 
her  with  the  assistance  of  Eros  disguised  as  Erasto  the  confidant  of 
Elena,  and  bears  her  away  at  night  over  a  tranquil  sea.  The ^char- 
acters are  as  follows :  Elena,  soprano;  Paride;  soprano ;  Amore  (Erasto) 
™o;  the  goddess  Pallas,  soprano;  a  Trojan,  tenor;  and  chorus  o 
Trojans  and  Spartans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  singers  that 
then  took  these  parts.     The  opera  is  in  four  acts. 

The  air       O,  del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  is  in  G  minor    moderate,   2-2. 
The  accompaniment  is  for  string  quartet  and  oboe  obbhgato. 


C,  del  mio  dolce  ardor, 
Bramato  oggetto, 

V  aure  che  tu  respiri 
Alfin  respiro. 

*  Some  give  1769  as  the  year. 
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Ovunque  il  guardo  io  giro, 
Le  tue  vaghe  sembianze 
Amore  in  me  dipinge; 
II  mio  pensier  si  finge 
Le  phi  liete  speranze, 
B  nel  desio  che  cosi 
M'  empie  il  petto, 
Cerco  te,  chiamo  te, 
Spero  e  sospiro. 

O  my  sweet  beloved,  longed-for  object,  I  now  breathe  the  air  that  thou  breathest. 
Wherever  I  look,  some  vague  semblance  of  thee  is  awakened  in  me  by  love;  I  feel 
myself  thrilled  anew,  and  in  the  ardor  that  consumes  my  heart  I  seek  thee,  call 
thee,  hope  and  sigh. 


Variations  on  a  Thkme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of 
young  authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
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tions  on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873,  when 
Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played  at  Bres- 
lau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in  Munich, 
March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and  played 
the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met  with 
little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich  cared 
not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in  London 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G.  Cusins  was 
the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and  conducted 
the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's 
concerts,  January  31,  1874.  The  Variations  have  been  played  here  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1884,  March 
19,  1887,  October  19,  1889,  December  9,  1893,  October  31,  1896,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1898,  March  9,  1901,  April  15,  1905,  December  29,  1906,  March 
27,  1909. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 
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The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manu- 
scripts collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left 
unfinished,  was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat 
major  for  oboes  and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the 
two   pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in 
London  in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  In- 
troduction of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Min- 
uetto  and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said: 
"There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the 
Chorale  and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named,  is  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive 
except  by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color 
produced  by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  per- 
formance, the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double- 
bassoon  was  substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind 
instruments  over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn 
also,  often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one 
sense  somewhat  as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of 
artistic  purpose,  he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.     Much 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
'Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of 
this  form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale); 
it  is  often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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in  the  same  spirit,  he.  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
In  many  of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  har- 
monic and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional 
and  poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  than  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Billow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition 
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V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 
#  * 


Mr.   Max  Kalbeck,   in  his  Life  of  Brahms   ("  Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
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these  variations..  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthonv,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 
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their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,"  are  (1)  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie," 
(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,"  and  (4)  "Morgen."  Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 
Langsam,  G  major,  4-4. 
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"MORGEN." 
Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen* 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ieh  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Gliicklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gliickes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 

To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 

We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 

And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 

'Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending! 
Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 
Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bemhoff. 


"Wiegenlied,"  Op.  41,  No.  i Richard  Strauss 

"  Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  V  Helden- 
leben." 

"WIEGENLIED." 
Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 

Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 
Bluten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 

Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 
Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Blute  meiner  Liebe, 

Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heil'gen  Nacht, 
Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 

Richard  Dehmel. 
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"LULLABY." 
Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 

Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow 'rs  it  brings. 
Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 

To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 

Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here, 
Since  that  brightest  happy  morning, 

Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 

Sanft  bewegt,  D  major,  2-2.     Composed  at  Maquarstein,  August  22, 
1899.     Dedicated  to  Fraulein  Marie  Ritter. 


"CAcilie,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 '  •    •     Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  drangend,  E  major,  4-4. 

"CAGltlE." 

Wenn  du  es  wusstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

Von  brennenden  Kiissen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 

Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 

Wenn  du  es  wusstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz ! 

Wenn  du  es  wusstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmude  beele, 

Wenn  du  es  wusstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir ! 

Wenn  du  es  wusstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 

Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 

Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 

Wenn  du  es  wusstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir! 

H.  Hart 
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Translation, 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one ;  gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely 
And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife- weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  secor.d  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Apthorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.     There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,   and  the  first 
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part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  of  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  'fugue  on  four  subjects' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  fugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  'real' 
instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  'tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo,  or  other  symphonic 
movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;    at  one 
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true  and  clear,  charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

HERALD. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his 

artistic  program. 

NEW    YORK    TRIBUNE    (Washington   Bureau).— His  program  was  well  adapted   to  his 
splendid  voice*.    The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 
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time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


* 


The  early  symphonies  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  formal  principles  of 
the  Italian  theatre-symphony,  and  these  principles  remained  fixed 
from  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (i 659-1 725)  to  that  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  earlier  symphonies  was  not  inclined  to  break  away  from 
them.  The  Italian  theatre-symphony  had  three  movements:  two 
lively  movements  were  separated  by  a  third,  slower  and  of  a  contrasting 
character.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  French  overture  or 
theatre-symphony,  which  brought  a  fugued  allegro  between  two  grave 
movements,  and  was  of  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  character.  As 
the  Italian  was  better  suited  to  the  technic  of  amateurs, — princes  and 
citizens  who  were  fond  of  music  and  themselves  wished  to  play, — 
the  theatre-symphony  grew  gradually  of  less  theatrical  importance: 
it  no  longer  had  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  music- 
drama  that  followed;  it  became  mere  superficial,  decorative  music, 
which  sank  to  "organized  instrumental  noise,"  to  cover  the  din  of  the 
assembling  and  chattering  audience.  The  form  survived.  In  the  first 
movement  noisy  phrases  and  figures  took  the  place  of  true  musical 
thought,  and  if  a  thought  occurred  it  was  ornamented  in  the  taste  of 
the  period.  The  slow  movement  was  after  the  manner  of  the  rococo 
pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.  The  finale  was  gay, 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
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any  true  emotional  feeling.  The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.  The  first  movement  was  generally  in  4-4  or 
3-4;  the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;  the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They  were  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  to  which 
trumpets  and  drums  were  added  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.  It  was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added,  and,  less  frequently,  oboes  and  horns.  The  cembalo  was  for 
a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the 
melody  was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in 
the  bass.  The  middle  voices  were  often  not  written  in  the  score. 
The  second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thiids  with  the  first  violin,  and 
the  viola  in  octaves  with  the  bass. 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sfeiafknn  Company 
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Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler.  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 
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Goldstein,  S.                    Pinfield,  C.  E. 
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Ferir,  E. 
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Schurig,  R. 
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Hess,  M. 
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Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.          Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hiibner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
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Mausebach,  A 
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Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2  J 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms   .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven       ....      Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Mendelssohn    .         .       Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  25 

I.  Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Presto. 

IV.  Molto  Allegro  e  Vivace. 

Strauss  .  .  .  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner,  —  in  Rondo 
Form,"  Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MAX  PAUER 

Steinway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 

No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*      Richter 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


FIVE  EMINENT  MAKES  OF 

PLAYER-PIANOS 

The  Famous  Kranich  and  Bach 

Estey       Francis  Bacon 
Bjur  Brothers       Gordon  and  Son 

are  here  for  side  by  side  comparison  —  and  the  Loeser  Store  is  the  ONLY  place  in 
Brooklyn  where  you  can  see  such  a  great  collection  of  fine  instruments. 

Each  one  has  its  own  individuality.  Each  one  is  the  best  of  its  class.  Each 
one  is  backed,  not  only  by  the  maker's  guarantee,  but  also  by  the  Loeser  guarantee 
of  its  absolute  mechanical  perfection. 

Prices  are  $395  and  Upward 

Terms  of  payment  to  suit  you,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  piano,  if  you  have  one. 
This  is  "The  Piano  House  of  Brooklyn."         May  we  serve  you? 
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-conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  ^conducted  'by  3rahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms 's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed; 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 


CHANDLER  P1AN0  company 

Telephone,  159  Main  222    LIVINGSTON    STREET 

Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 

IVERS  AND  POND 

and  several  other  well-known  Pianos, — every  one  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  $450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best  Player  Mechanism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical   expression 

can  be  perfectly  expressed. 

Old  Pianos  Taken  in  Exchange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

Tuning  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 


the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 


NEW  SONGS  by  OLEY    SPEAKS 

A  LOVER'S  SONQ.    Words  by  Clinton  ScoIIard.     High  in  F.    Low  in  D6    -       -       -  .50 

AN  EVENING  SONQ.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton -  .60 

High  in  G.    Medium  in  F.    Low  in  Eb 

CHARITY.    Words  by  Emily  Dickinson.     High  (or  Medium)  in  C    -                                -  .50 

ELYSIUM.    Words  by  Clinton  ScoIIard.     High  in  G.    Low  in  E .60 

FOR  A  DAY.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton.     High  in  C.    Low  in  Bb      -       -        -       -  .60 

HOW  LONG  WILT  THOU  FORGET  ME?     (Psalm  XIII.) .60 

High  in  Eb  minor.    Medium  in  C  minor.    Low  in  A  minor 

MORNING.     Words  by  Frank  L.  Stanton. .60 

High  in  D  minor.     Medium  in  C  minor.    Low  in  Bb  minor 

TO  YOU.     Words  by  Marie  Beatrice  Gannon -        -       -  .50 

High  in  G.     Medium  in  F.    Low  in  Eb 

WHEN  ALL  THE  BONNY  BIRDS.     Words  by  Robert  O.  Ryder        -       -        -       -  .50 

High  in  F.    Low  in  D 

G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  New  York 


Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.     One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 


The  Finer  Music 
is  Better  Appreciated 
.    Through  Repetition 

The  child  by  constantly  hearing  the  rolls  which  produce 
the  scores  of  the  operas,  quickly  learns  to  love  only  the 
better,  the  deeper,  more  intellectually  inspiring  music.  We 
sell  these  rolls  at  much  less  than  the  price  charged  by  other 
music   stores.      Piano    player    rolls    are    a    specialty   here. 


A  Complete  Assortment  of  Victor  Talking  Machines  and  Supplies 
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ven's  fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 

*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.     "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 


1 50  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
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A  SHROPSHIRE  LAD 

SONG  CYCLE  FOR  MEDIUM  VOICE 

By  CHARLES  FONTEYN  MANNEY 

OP.  22.     PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.25 

The  text  of  these  songs  is  by  A.  E.  Housman,  the  verses  being  subjectively  connected 
in  that  they  set  forth  a  sequence  of  emotional  experiences,  as  indicated  by  the  titles: 


1.  YOUTH 

2.  HEART  WOUNDS 

3.  EXILE 


4.  HOME  LONGING 

5.  GRIEF 

6.  DISILLUSION 


These  songs  are  of  true  concert  character,  varied  in  mood,  modern  in  musical  thought, 
spontaneous  in  melody,  and  will  strongly  appeal  to  artistic  singers  in  search  of  a  novel 
recital  number. 

"In  the  music,  the  composer  frequently  introduces  a  phrase  or  rhythm  that  have  a  passing 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  old  English  composers — quaint  touches,  which  serve,  however,  merely 
as  accessories  to  the  modern  harmonies.  The  v/ork  is  devoid  of  sensationalism,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  musical  interest." — Musical  Courier. 
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character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.     Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 

•  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
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him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84    ...    .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Bgmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  were  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
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and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under- third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;    yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
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before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  " Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto*  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Mr.  Max  Pauer  was  born  in  London  on  October  31,  1866.  He 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father,  Ernst  Pauer  (1 826-1 905), 
composer,  conductor,  pianist,  distinguished  as  editor  of  old  music 
for  virginal  and  harpsichord  and  more  modern  pianoforte  music,  and 
writer  of  pedagogic  books.  The  son  studied  theory  with  Vincenz 
Lachner  at  Carlsruhe.  After  some  concert  tours  he  made  London 
his  dwelling-place,  but  in  1887  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  taught 
in  the  Conservatory  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  pianist.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  Meisterschullehrer  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
and  in  1908  he  succeeded  De  Lange  as  director  of  that  institution. 
He  has  composed  some  pianoforte  pieces  and  edited  a  new  edition 
of  Lebert  and  Stark's  "Pianoforte  School"  (1904).  In  1893  ne  was 
appointed  Kammervirtuos  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  on  January  16,  1913  (Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  G  minor). 


Concerto  No.    i   in  G  minor  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
Op.  25 Feux  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    . 

(Born  at  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November 4,  1847.) 

Sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  by  Mendelssohn  in  November, 
1830,  at  Rome.  The  concerto  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1831,  at  Munich.  The  parts  were  published  in  1833,  the 
score  in  1862.  The  first  performance  was  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Odeon,  Munich,  on  October  17,  1831,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Mendelssohn  was  the  pianist.  He  conducted  his  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Op.  11,  also  his  overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Breiting  sang  an  air  from  "Euryanthe";  Barmann  played 
a  clarinet  solo;  Mendelssohn  improvised  on  the  theme  "Non  piu 
andrai"  given  to  him  by  the  king.  The  programme  also  included  the 
finale  in  A  major  from  "Lodoiska."  There  were  thirty-two  violins, 
six  double-basses,  and  double  sets  of  wind  instruments.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  to  his  father:     'Then  came  the  concerto;    I  was  received  with 
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long  and  loud  applause;  the  orchestra  accompanied  me  well,  and  the 
composition  had  also  its  merits,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
audience;  they  wished  to  recall  me,  in  order  to  give  me  another  round 
of  applause,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  here,  but  I  was  modest 
and  would  not  appear."     There  was  an  audience  of  eleven  hundred. 

Mendelssohn  said  little  in  his  letters  about  the  composition  of 
this  work.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  from  Rome,  November 
1 6,  1830:  "A  pianoforte  concerto  that  I  wish  to  write  for  Paris  begins 
to  float  in  my  head."  He  was  then  at  work  on  a  psalm,  "Non  nobis, 
Domine,"  and  purposed  to  finish  an  overture  ("The  Hebrides")  and 
proceed  with  a  symphony  (No.  4,  "Italian").  In  February,  1831, 
he  wrote  that  his  "First  Walpurgis  Night"  was  assuming  a  form. 

On  February  27,  1832,  Mendelssohn  played  the  concerto  in  the 
Krard  Hall,  and  on  May  28,  1832,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London.  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  Leipsic,  October  29,  1835. 

H.  C.  Timm  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  of  that  city,  January  17, 
1846.     U.  C.  Hill  was  the  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  9,  1848.  The  pianist  was  John 
Liptrot  Hatton.     George  J.  Webb  was  the  conductor. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  Miss  Delphine  von  Schauroth,*  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  the  usual  strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

"The  score  embraces  the  orthodox  three  movements,  of  which 
the  first  (in  G  minor  and  4-4  time)  is  a  brilliant  Allegro  developed  from 

•Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with  the  Schauroth  family  in  Munich.  Miss  Schauroth  was  a  good 
pianist  and  there  was  much  music  at  her  house. 
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the  customary  two  themes — both  given  out  by  the  solo  instrument; 
the  second  (which  follows  without  pause)  an  expressive  romanza- 
like  Andante — in  E  major  and  3-4  time,  and  the  last  (preceded  by  a 
longish  Presto  introduction)  a  dashing  rondo — -in  G  major,  Molto  allegro 
e  vivace  and  4-4  time — containing  (towards  the  close)  some  brief  reminis- 
cences of  the  themes  of  the  first  movement." 


"Till  Eulenspikgel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  It 
was  composed  in  1894-95  a^  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed 
there,  May  6,  1895.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September, 

1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  •  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  January  25,  1908,  October  30,  1909,  December  16,  191 1,  and  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conduc- 
tor, March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  ' '  after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
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roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  " Schelmenweise "  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
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on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  frequently 
in  programme  books  in  Germany  and  England,  in  some  cases  with 
Strauss's  hearty  sanction.*  The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthiimlicken)  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 

*It  has  been  stated  that  Strauss  gave  Wilhelm  Mauke  a  programme  of  this  rondo  to  assist  Mauke  in  writ- 
ing his  "Fiihrer"  or  elaborate  explanation  of  the  composition. 
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Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  bases,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .     He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.     A  figure  played 
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by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples !  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
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and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck!  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur- Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad    lib.),   three  trombones,   one  bass  tuba, 
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kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,    triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks   of   Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue);  Rungenhagen  (about  1815);  Ad.  Mliller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wurzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a- wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel' s  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa~ 
cious  knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and 
he  recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  ttylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel "  (Brussels,  1900). 


* 


There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Liibeck,  in  1353  or  1350.     It  is 
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true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Kulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there,  too,  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  his  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301 ;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom;   that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
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bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of 
others.  With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went 
along  the  road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting 
constantly  a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he 
always  succeeded.  A  cure's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took 
him  in  her  sendee ;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and 
fed  him  for  months;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally 
unfaithful  to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general:  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 
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Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


THEODORA  URSULA  IRVINE 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART 
DICTION,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Monologues,    Stories    in    Dialect,     Dramas 

"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  Graves. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  STUDIO  115 


HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEQIE   HALL 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 


J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 

Address,  430  West  119th  Street,  New  York 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 
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MUSIC  A  L     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

u  «  »       mm   ,.,,-«„,„-  Saturdays  and  Monday*  1b  New  York 

Manacement,  Mr*.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  MI**  Clara  E.  Muager 

1  We*t  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  We*t  36th  Street,  New  York  Cky 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N,  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINQTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  xo 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
The  «•  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieree, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Baek  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0.                       Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D.                     Tak,  E. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak.  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe.  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J.                  Spoor,  S. 
Fiedler.  B.                    Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H.               Kurth,  R.                     Griinberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S.                     Pinfield,  C.  E.              Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.      Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Wanike,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.           Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M. 
Nagel,  R,           Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E. 

Basses 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K.                   Seydel,  T. 
Jaeger,  A.                    Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                      Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,"  A. 

Longy,  G.                     Grisez,  G. 
Lenom,  C                    Mimart,  P. 
Foss£,  P.                       Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                  Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets.             Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J.               Alloo,  M. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G.                M&usebach,  A 
HUbner,  E.             Merrill,  C.             Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani.                                               Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S.                            Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F.                               Burkhardt,  H. 
Organ.                                                                   Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P.                                                                Sauerquell,  J, 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRIMA  DONNA 


Writes  as  follows 
of  the 


$te0it&!|Mfiti 


PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen: 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


ifemt&!|amlm(!k 

ESTABLISHED  1854 
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Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  21 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


MacDowell  .  Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "  Indian,"  Op.  48 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character. 

Twice  as  fast;  with  decision. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely. 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 
V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light. 


Wagner A  "Faust"  Overture 


D 'Albert  .         .         .         Concerto  in  C  major  for  Violoncello,  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderato;  Piu  moderato;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  con  mo  to. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Allegro;  Piu  tranquillo. 


Dukas     .         m  «  L'Apprenti  Sorcier  "  ("  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  ") : 

Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  OTTO  URACK 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  MacDowell  selection 


NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  LONG  A 


PIANO 

WILL  LAST- 

No  one  has  yet  seen  one  worn  out 

It's  seventy-five  years  since  the  first 
KNABE  PIANO  was  made  in  Balti- 
more, and  they  are  being  made  there 
right  now. 

In  all  these  years  it  has  never  been  re- 
garded— even  by  its  severest  critics — 
as  anything  but  the  best  that  human 
hands  could  produce. 

Liberal  allowance  for  pianos  taken  in  exchange 


KNABE  WAREROOMS 

5th  Avenue,  corner  39th  Street 


Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

Edward  MacDoweu* 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  b}^  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.  The  suite  was  first  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  1,  1896;  it  was  played  in 
London  under  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liverpool 
the  winter  before.  It  was  also  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  on  December  4,  1897,  January  4,  1902,  April  6, 
1907,  March  7,  1908.  (The  suite  is  dedicated  "to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  its  conductor,   Mr.    Emil   Paur.") 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows : — 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'" 

The  composer  afterward  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:  "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements 
are  desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Legend;  II.  Love 
Song;   III.  In  War  Time;   IV.  Dirge;  V.    Village  Festival." 


FIVE  EMINENT  MAKES  OF 

PLAYER-PIANOS 

The  Famous  Kranich  and  Bach 

Estey       Francis  Bacon 
Bjur  Brothers       Gordon  and  Son 

are  here  for  side  by  side  comparison  —  and  the  Loeser  Store  is  .the  ONLY  place  in 
Brooklyn  where  you  can  see  such  a  great  collection  of  fine  instruments. 

Each  one  has  its  own  individuality.  Each  one  is  the  best  of  its  class.  Each 
one  is  backed,  not  only  by  the  maker's  guarantee,  but  also  by  the  Loeser  guarantee 
of  its  absolute  mechanical  perfection. 

Prices  are  $395  and  Upward 

Terms  of  payment  to  suit  you,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  piano,  if  you  have  one. 
This  is  "The  Piano  House  of  Brooklyn."         May  we  serve  you? 


\M_  retry    dcuU    the    Leading    Rrm)    Egihli-Jimgin    qI    BroofcJynTl 


The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows : — 

i.  First  theme,   Iroquois.     There  is  als<3  a  small   Chippewa   theme 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is 
a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son). 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character,*  E  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona" ;  but 
MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by  in- 
cident, nor  to  tell  any  particular  story;  "the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  Pro- 
gramme Book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  distinctly 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 
the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  symphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 
ulating his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 
of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting." 

*The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  are  invariably  in  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.    The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 


CHANDLER  piano  company 

Telephone,  159  Main  222    LIVINGSTON    STREET 

Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 

IVERS  AND  POND 

and  several  other  well-known  Pianos, — every  one  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  $450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best  Player  Mechanism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical   expression 

can  be  perfectly  expressed. 

Old  Pianos  Taken  in  Exchange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

Tuning  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance.  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  B^ minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.  This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  by  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed,  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.  The  working-out  of 
the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood- wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of  two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood-wind  instruments 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied.    Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 


CYRANO     Opera  in  Four  Acts 

By  WALTER   DAMROSCH 

Book  by  W.  J.  HENDERSON,    after  the  drama  by  edmond  rostand 

Price,  Vocal  Score,  net  $4.00.     Libretto,  net  35  cents 

The  first  performance  of  CYRANO  was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  on  February  27,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  season. 

PRESS   COMMENTS 

"  Unquestionably,  from  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  best  of  the  operas 
by  American  composers  that  have  been  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House." — Richard 
Aldrich,  New  York  Times. 

"  A  notable  artistic  achievement  and  one  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  authors  and  the  institu- 
tion which  produced  it."  —  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  New  York  Tribune. 

"  CYRANO  is  a  success.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Damrosch's  opera  will  remain  in  the  regular 
repertoire."  —  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Chairman  Metropolitan  Board  of  Directors. 

3  East  43d  Street,  G.  SCHIRMER  (Inc.,)  New  York 


in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  toward  the  end  from  2-4  to  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Ap thorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Scalp-dance;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp - 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 
strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between  this  theme  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Ap  thorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 

V.  Village   Festival:   Swift   and  light,    in   B   major,    2-4.     Several 


The  Finer  Music 

is  Better  Appreciated 

Through  Repetition 

The  child  by  constantly  hearing  the  rolls  which  produce 
the  scores  of  the  operas,  quickly  learns  to  love  only  the 
better,  the  deeper,  more  intellectually  inspiring  music.  We 
sell  these  rolls  at  much  less  than  the  price  charged  by  other 
music   stores.      Piano    player    rolls    are    a    specialty   here. 


A  Complete  Assortment  of  Victor  Talking  Machines  and  Supplies 
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related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  any  of 
the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musically  sug- 
gested." 


The  music  of  the  North  American  Indians  has  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Baker,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  John 
C.  Fillmore,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and  others. 
There  have  been  earnest  attempts  to  collect,  classify,  and  fix  in  nota- 
tion song  and  dance  tunes. 

According  to  George  Catlin,  who  knew  Indians  intimately  before  they 
had  the  doubtful  advantages  of  reservations,  paternal  government,  and 
civilization,  the  North  American  savage  knew  these  musical  instruments, 
— drums,  rattles,  whistles,  lutes;  but  Catlin  does  not  describe  the  lutes, 
nor  does  he  insist  on  them,  and  Schoolcraft  denies  their  existence  among 
these  Indians. 

The  drums  were  like  our  tambourines,  or  they  were  in  the  shape  of 
kegs.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  instrumental  music  was  the  drum  stage  or  the  pipe  stage.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drum  was  the  first  instrument,  for  sav- 
ages sometimes  have  the  drum  alone,  but  never  the  pipe  alone;  and,  if 
they  have  the  pipe,  they  also  always  have  the  drum.  (The  drum  was 
the  only  musical  instrument  known  among  the  Australians,  the  Esqui- 
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maux,  the  Behring's  nations,  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  Siberian 
tribes,  and,  until  recently,  the  Laplanders.)  The  North  American 
Indians  make  the  drum  contemporaneous  with  the  Deluge.  "When 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  began  to  subside,  they  were  drawn  off  into 
four  tortoises,  each  tortoise  receiving  one  quarter  of  the  world.  And 
these  tortoises,  besides  serving  as  reservoirs,  served  also  as  drums  for 
men  to  play  on,  by  striking  their  backs  with  drumsticks.  In  remem- 
brance of  this  event,  the  Eeh-teeh-Kas,  or  sacred  drums  of  the  medicine 
mysteries,  are  always  four  in  number,  made  of  buffalo-skin  sewn 
together  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  each  of  them  filled  with  water." 
The  drum  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  accompany  songs  of  amusement 
and  thanksgiving  and  in  medicine.  And,  as  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  drum  itself  was  often  regarded  as  a  deity,  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  bell  was  thought  to  speak,  and  it  was  dressed  and  bedecked 
with  fetishist ic  ornaments.  Schoolcraft  tells  a  legend  in  which  a  tired 
Indian  hunter  meets  spirits  in  the  form  of  beautiful  girls,  "who  each 
had  a  little  drum  which  she  struck  with  ineffable  grace."  What  Win- 
wood  Reade  wrote  of  the  drum  in  venerable  and  mysterious  Africa 
may  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  the  instrument  monotonous: 
"For  the  drum  has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons 
to  the  dance ;  it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly, 
with  no  intervals  between  the  beats ;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage ;  it  tolls 
for  the  death;  and  now  it  says,  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to 
the  ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.'"  Tschaikowsky 
knew  how  sinister  a  drum  might  be:  witness  the  persistent  drum-beat 
in  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and 
the  use  of  the  bass  drum  in  the  "  Manfred"  Symphony.     He  might  well 
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have  cried  out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  you  understand 
what  my  drum  says?"* 

Some  who  do  not  like  Tschaikowsky  call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage 
for  his  use  of  the  drum.  They  resemble  Danfodio,  who  attempted  to 
abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa. 

Rowbotham's  claim  that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument 
known  to  man  has  been  disputed  by  some,  who  insist  that  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  pipe  were  first ;  but  his  chapter  on  the  drum  is  not  only 
ingenious  and  learned:  it  is  eloquent.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of 
water  at  regular  intervals  on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two 
boughs  against  one  another  in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order 
of  sound  to  the  continual  chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling 
of  a  brook.  And  why?  Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knock- 
ing of  boughs  is  "the  innuendo  of  design."  (See  "A  History  of  Music" 
by  John  Frederick  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.  pp.   1-34.     London,  1885.) 

The  whistles  or  pipes  of  the  Indians  were  the  "mystery  whistle,"  on 
which  no  white  man  could  play,  but  which  produced  liquid  and  sweet 
tones;  the  war  whistle;   and  the  Winnebago  wooing-pipe,  or  flute.     "In 

•Compare  Walt  Whitman's  "Beat!   Beat!   Drums!"  published  in  bis  "Drum-Taps"  (New  York,  1865). 

1. 

Beat!   beat!   drums! — Blow!   bugles!   blow! 

Through  the  windows — through  doors — burst  like  a  force  of  ruthless  men, 

Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation; 

Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying: 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happiness  must  he  have  now  with  his  bride; 

Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace,  plowing  his  field  or  gathering  his  grain; 

So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums — so  shrill  you  bugles  blow. 

2. 
Beat!   beat!   drums!— Blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  streets; 
Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses  ? 
No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds; 

No  bargainers'  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or  speculators — Would  they  continue? 
Would  the  talkers  be  talking?     Would  the  singer  attempt  to  sing? 
Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  the  court  to  state  his  case  before  the  judge  ? 
Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles  wilder  blow. 

3- 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — Blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Make  no  parley — stop  for  no  expostulation; 

Mind  not  the  timid — mind  not  the  weeper  or  prayer; 

Mind  not  the  old  man  beseeching  the  young  man; 

Let  not  the  child's  voice  be  heard,  nor  the  mother's  entreaties; 

Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead,  where  they  lie  awaiting  the  hearses, 

So  strong  you  thump,  O  terrible  drums — so  loud  you  bugles  blow. 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  young  man  will  serenade  his  mis- 
tress with  it  for  days  together."  He  sits  on  a  rock  near  the  wigwam, 
and  blows  without  intermission,  "until  she  accedes  to  his  wishes,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  and  heart."  Among  all  savage  nations  the  love 
call  is  the  only  definite  purpose  for  which  the  flute  is  employed  outside 
its  employment  as  a  musical  instrument.  There  are  the  Formosa  wooing- 
flute,  the  Peruvian  wooing-flute,  and  the  Gila  wooing-nute.  And  what 
did  the  Indian  woman,  met  by  a  rude  Spanish  wooer  late  one  night  in  a 
street  of  Cuzco,  say:  "For  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  sir,  let  me  go;  for  that 
flute  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  is  calling  me  with  such  passion 
and  tenderness  that  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons  of  him  who  plays  it, 
for  love  constrains  me  to  go  thither,  that  I  may  be  his  wife  and  that  he 
may  be  my  husband." 

There  were  one-stopped  war  whistles,  there  were  flutes  of  deerskin  of 
three,  four,  and  six  holes.  The  rattles  were  used  to  mark  time.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  used  in  the  dance. 

Catlin  says  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  North  American  Indians:  "For 
the  most  part  of  their  vocal  exercises  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  the 
world  would  call  melody,  their  songs  being  made  up  chiefly  of  a  sort  of 
violent  chaunt  of  harsh  and  jarring  gutturals,  of  yelps  and  barks  and 
screams,  which  are  given  out  in  perfect  time,  not  only  with  'method 
(but  with  harmony)  in  their  madness. '  There  are  times,  too,  as  every 
traveller  of  the  Indian  country  will  attest,  if  he  will  recall  them  to  his 
recollection,  when  the  Indian  lies  down  by  the  fireside  with  his  drum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  lightly  and  almost  imperceptible  touches  over, 
as  he  accompanies  it  with  his  stifled  voice  of  dulcet  sounds  that  might 
come  from  the  most  tender  and  delicate  female."  And  in  another 
place  Catlin  speaks  of  "quiet  and  tender  songs,  rich  in  plaintive  expres- 
sion and  melody." 
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It  has  been  stated  plausibly  that  song  in  its  rudest  state  was  influenced 
and  shaped  by  the  story-teller,  who  grew  excited  as  he  told  some  legend 
or  warlike  adventure,  or  boasted  of  his  own  glory;  for  in  his  excite- 
ment he  would  begin  to  intone,  and  the  tonal  unsteadiness  of  speech 
was  thus  corrected.  There  was  then  one  note,  and  some  say  that  the 
first  musical  note  was  G.  "At  the  present  day,"  as  Mr.  Rowbotham 
claims,  "the  songs  of  savages  are  nearly  all  at  this  pitch,  that  is  to  say, 
with  G  for  the  keynote,  and  those  savages  who  have  only  one  note  in 
their  music  always  have  Gfor  that  one  note."  Chanting  in  impassioned 
speech  led  to  isolation  of  the  tone,  and  the  savage  aware  of  tone  apart 
from  speech  sought  to  vary  his  pleasure.  A  two-note  period  was  the 
next  step.  Then  came  a  period  of  three.  This  little  scale  was  extended, 
and  it  was  made  up  of  the  Great  Scale  of  three  notes  and  the  Little 
Scale  of  two  notes.  Thus  vocal  music  passed  through  three  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  scale,  "the  Isolating,  where  the  Great  Scale 
and  the  Little  Scale  remain  isolated  from  one  another,  as  is  found 
in  the  most  ancient  music  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  music  also 
of  many  savages,  and  of  the  Chinese;  the  next  stage  is  the  Aggluti- 
native Stage,  when  these  two  scales  are  agglutinated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  fourth:  and  the  Inflectional  Stage,  when  by  the  insertion  of  the 
seventh  the  scale  is  enabled  to  pass  naturally  to  the  octave  above,  and 
to  modulate  to  a  new  scale  on  the  keynote  of  its  fifth."  ("A  History  of 
Music,"  by  John  F.  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  and  see  pp.  70-138.) 
Mr.  Rowbotham  insists  that  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  were 
in  the  Agglutinative  Stage,  and  made  use  of  only  six  notes,  and,  if  the 
Story  told  among  them  was  the  prose  of  music,  the  Dance  was  the  verse. 
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A  "Faust"  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  it  was  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and 
hogsheads  who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at 
the  Rue  Saint  Honore\  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette ; 
and  it  was  known  for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue 
des  Toilieres.  Before  the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few 
miserable  houses  occupied  by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No. 
23,*  the  house  in  which  the  illustrious  Moliere  is  said  to  have  been 
born;  and  a  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this  birth  was  put  into  the 
wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the  house  was  rebuilt,  in 
1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron  Hausmann  improved 
Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31  Rue  du  Pont-Neuf. 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of 
drudgery  to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged 
light  music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 

*  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 
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position  of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  'overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin."  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  (This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust' ' 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players,  unable  to  discover  any  purpose  of  the  composer,  held  up  hands 
in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard  Wagner  juge*  en  France," 
gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  publisher  Schlesinger  busied  him- 
self to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot  a  hearing  at  the  Societe"  des 
Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society  the  overture  to  'Faust' 
which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should  form  a  part  of  a  symphony 
founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840, 
announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust'  by  M.  R.  Wagner  had  just 
been  rehearsed.     After  this  rehearsal  the  players  looked  at  each  other 

•  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 
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in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what  the  composer  had  tried  to 
do.     There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  performance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  is  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause,"  and  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did 
not  give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

But  Glasenapp,  a  lover  of  detail,  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that 
this  overture  was  not  "Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"  overture,  which 
was  written  for  Apel's  play  in.  1835,  and  performed  that  same  year  at 
Magdeburg,  when  Wagner  was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre. 
The  overture  to  "Christoph  Columbus"  was  performed  at  Leipsic 
(April  2,  1835),  in  the  Gewandhaus  when  Christian  August  Pohlenz 
conducted  it;  at  Magdeburg  (May  2,  1835),  when  Wagner  conducted;  at 
Leipsic  (May  25,  1835);  at  Riga  (April  1,  1838);  and  at  Paris  (Febru- 
ary 4,  1 841),  at  a  concert  of  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  subscribers.* 

*  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus "  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus'  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "  Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  "Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong  very  noisy, and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 

with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."  The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl,  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22, 1908.  The  "  Christopher  Columbus" 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the- Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15, 1908. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischiitz. ' " 


Wagner's  purpose  was  to  portray  in  music  a  soul  "aweary  of  life, 
yet  ever  forced  by  his  indwelling  daemon  to  engage  anew  in  life's  en- 
deavors." This  purpose  is  clearly  defined  in  the  letters  of  Wagner 
to  Liszt  and  Uhlig. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  (January  30,  1848):  "Mr.  Halbert  tells  me 
you  want  my  overture  to  Goethe's  'Faust.'  As  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  except  that  it  does  not  please  me  any  longer,  I  send 
it  to  you,  because  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  only  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  overture  pleases  you.  If  the  latter  should  be  the 
case,  dispose  of  my  work;  only  I  should  like  occasionally  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  again."* 

In  1852  Wagner  reminded  Liszt  of  the  manuscript,  hoped  he  had 
given  it  to  a  copyist,  and  added :  "I  have  a  mind  to  rewrite  it  a  little 
and  to  publish  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  money  for  it."  He  reminded 
him  again  a  month  later.  By  Liszt's  reply  (October  7,  1852)  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  already  produced  the  overture  at  Weimar. f  "A 
copy  of  it  exists  here,  and  I  shall  probably  give  it  again  in  the  course 

*  The  Englishing  of  these  excerpts  from  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  by  Francis  Hueffer. 

t  This  performance  was  on  May  u,  1852.    Liszt  wrote  to  Wagner,  "Your  'Faust'  overture  made  a  sen- 
sation and  went  well." 
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of  this  winter.  The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  you;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  either 
a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more  agreeably  colored  treat- 
ment of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a  little  too  massive  there, 
and- — forgive  my  opinion — the  motive  in  F  is  not  satisfactory :  it  wants 
grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation  of  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows,  and  in  consequence  impedes  the  interest. 
If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft,  tender,  melodious  part,  modu- 
lated a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  your  work  would 
gain  very  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not  be  angry  in  case  I  have 
said  something  stupid." 

Wagner  answered  (November  9,  1852):  "You  beautifully  spotted 
the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  written  an  overture 
to  'Faust.'  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is  wanting:  the  woman 
is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand  my  tone-poem 
if  I  called  it  'Faust  in  Solitude.'  At  that  time  I  intended  to  write  an 
entire  'Faust'  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is  ready, 
was  this  'Solitary  Faust,'  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  'feminine' 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  '  Flying  Dutchman '  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  'Faust'  work  altogether, 
I  shall  certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental 
modulation.  The  theme  which  you  desire  I  cannot  introduce.  This 
would  naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have 
no  inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  'Faust 
in  Solitude,'  or  'The  Solitary  Faust:   a  Tone-poem  for   Orchestra.'" 

The  manuscript  score  of  the  original  edition  is  in  the  Liszt  Museum 
at  Weimar.  The  manuscript  of  the  revised  edition  is,  or  was  until  a 
very  recent  date,  at  Wahnfried  in  Bayreuth. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Paris  was  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  March  6,  1870. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  January 
3,  1857,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  in  the 
Melodeon.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  about  thirty-five  players. 
The  music  was  then  praised  by  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  as  "profound  in 
sentiment,  original  in  conception,  logical  in  treatment,  euphonious  as 
well  as  bold  in  instrumentation,  and  marvellously  interesting  to   the 
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end."  "It  seemed,"  wrote  Mr.  D wight,  "to  fully  satisfy  its  end;  it 
spoke  of  the  restless  mood,  the  baffled  aspiration,  the  painful,  tragic 
feeling  of  the  infinite  amid  the  petty,  chafing  limitations  of  this  world 
which  every  soul  has  felt  too  keenly,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  its  own  life  and  its  breadth  of  culture.  Never  did 
music  seem  more  truly  working  in  its  own  sphere,  except  when  it  pre- 
sents the  heavenly  solution  and  sings  all  of  harmony  and  peace."  And 
this  burst  of  appreciation  was  in  1857  and  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  New  York  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  Mr.  Kisfeld  conductor,  January  10,  1857.    , 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  classic  overture,  begins  with  a 
slow  introduction,  or  exposition  of  almost  the  whole  thematic  material 
to  be  treated  afterward  in  due  course.  Sehr  gehalten  (Assai  sostenuto), 
D  minor,  4-4.  The  opening  phrase  is  given  out  by  the  bass  tuba  and 
double-basses  in  unison  over  a  pianissimo  roll  of  drums,  and  is  answered 
by  the  'cellos  with  a  more  rapid  phrase.  The  violins  then  have  a  phrase 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  one  with  which  the  work  begins,  and  in 
turn  becomes  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro.  A  cry  from  wind  instru- 
ments follows,  and  is  repeated  a  fourth  higher.  After  development 
there  is  a  staccato  chord  for  full  orchestra,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
overture  begins.  Sehr  bewegt  (Assai  con  moto),  D  minor,  2-2.  There 
is  a  reappearance  of  the  theme  first  heard,  but  in  a  modified  form.  It 
is  given  out  by  the  first  violins  over  harmonies  in  bassoons  and  horns, 
and  the  antithesis  is  for  all  the  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  is  reached 
the  cry  of  the  wind  instruments  is  again  heard.  There  is  a  long  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  which  a  subsidiary  theme  is  given  to  the  oboe. 
The  second  theme  is  a  melody  in  F  major  for  flute.  The  free  fantasia 
is  long  and  elaborate.  The  first  entrance  of  trombones  on  a  chord  of 
the  diminished  seventh,  accompanied  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra 
and  followed  by  a  chord  of  the  second,  once  excited  much  discussion 
among  theorists  concerning  the  propriety  of  its  resolution.  The  third 
part  of  the  overture  begins  with  a  tumultuous  return  of  the  first  theme ; 
the  development  differs  from  that  of  the  first  part.     The  coda  is  long. 
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Mr.  Otto  Urack  was  born  in  Berlin,  May  13,  1884,  of  Hungarian 
descent.  He  received  his  musical  education  at  The  Royal  High  School 
of  Music, '  Berlin,  where  he  studied  the  violoncello  with  Hausmann, 
chamber  music  with  Joachim,  and  composition  in  the  class  of  Kampf. 
In  1903  Mr.  Urack  became  principal  violoncellist  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  and  held  this  position  nearly  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  did  much  work  in  chamber  music  and  frequently  appeared 
as  a  virtuoso  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Since  1908  he  has 
occupied  the  desk  of  principal  violoncellist  in  the  Festival  Orchestra 
in  Bayreuth. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  Mr.  Urack  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Municipal  Theatre  in  Barmen:  he  produced  there  almost 
all  of  Wagner's  operas  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome,"  "Elektra,"  and 
"Der  Rosencavalier."  His  success  was  such  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  conductor  in  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  He  signed  the  con- 
tract for  five  years,  but  after  a  short  time  decided  to  obtain  his  release 
in  order  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  composed 
an  opera  in  two  acts,  "Signor  Formica,"  which  will  be  produced  this 
season  in  Breslau;  an  operetta,  two  string  quartets,  and  a  number  of 
works  in  smaller  form. 


Concerto  in  C  major,  Op.  20,  for  Violoncello.    Eugbn  d' Albert 

(Born  at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Hugo  Becker,  the  celebrated  violon- 
cellist. The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

The  composition  is  in  three  connected  movements. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  2-2.  The  oboe  announces  the  first 
chief  theme  over  arpeggios  for  the  solo  'cello.     The  arpeggios  go  into 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912=1913. 


d  'Albert 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  C  major,  Op.  20  ,  Otto  Urack,  March 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93  November 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  February 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "De  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9  November 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  February 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Joseph  Haydn,  Op.  56a  January 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  December 

Bruch 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26         Fritz  KreislEr,  December 

Dukas 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  March 

Glazounoef 

Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73  December 

Gluck 

Aria  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed  Elena"  Elena  Gerhardt,  January 

Liszt 

"Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  6  November 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  in  E-fla*:,  No.  1  Max  Pauer,  February 

MacDowell 

"Indian"  Suite,  Op.  48  March 

Marcello 

Recitative,  "II  mio  bel  fuoco,"  and  aria,  "Quella  fiamma" 

Elena  Gerhardt,  January 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  January 

Reger 

Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style,  Op.  123  January 

Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  December 

Strauss 

Tone-poem,  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks"  February 

Three  songs  with  Orchestra: 

"Morgen" 

"Wiegenlied" 

"Cacilie"  Elena  Gerhardt,  January 

Wagner 

A  "Faust"  Overture  March 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersing*  r  von  Niirnberg"  November 
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ACADEMY      OF      MUSIC 


1913-1914      .       .      .      Thirty-third  Season 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(100  Musicians) 
Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  CONCERTS 

FRIDAYS  AT  8.15 

November  7  December  5  January  9 

February  20  March  20 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS  ALREADY  ENGAGED 

Mr.  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI       Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 
Madame  TERESA  CARRENO 


C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager 
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the  orchestra,  and  the  solo  instrument  takes  up  the  theme.  Piu  mo- 
derate A-flat  major,  3-4.  Horns  have  another  motive,  and  the  solo 
'cello  brings  in  a  new  melody.  An  "Animato,"  in  which  the  virtuoso 
qualities  of  the  'cello  are  displayed,  leads  to  an  Allegro,  C  major,  4-4, 
with  first  theme  for  solo  instrument.  The  full  orchestra  repeats  it. 
The  second  theme  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  F  minor,  3-4. 
A  third  theme  follows,  and  is  given  to  the  solo  'cello.  There  is  a  return 
to  the  opening  cantabile  theme. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme,  given  out 
by  the  full  orchestra,  is  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  solo  'cello. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  6-8.  A  lively  theme  is  worked  up 
alternately  by  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra.  The  pace  grows 
livelier.  The  solo  'cello  brings  back  reminiscences  of  earlier  portions  of 
the  concerto,  and  finally  the  orchestra  goes  into  the  Allegro  of  the  first 
movement.  The  slow  prelude  returns,  and  a  few  more  measures  of 
the  Allegro  theme  brings  the  end. 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  Alwin  Schroeder,  March  9,  1901. 


"The    Sorcerer's   Apprentice"    (after   a    Ballad    by   Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L/Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Dimmer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor),  January 
14,  1899.  1^  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  concerts,  October 
22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy, 


ANTONIA   SAWYER   1425N^°Y^AY 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 
JULIA  GULP 

GRACIA  RICARDO  IRENE  ARMSTRONG,  Soprano 

NORMAN  WILKS  ELSA  DEREMEAUX,  Pianist 

ALWIN   SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 

Eleanor  Spencer 
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conductor),  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor),  and  on  April 
17,  1909  (Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's  Musen- 
almanach  for  1798: — - 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben  1 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben. 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it ! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch 'd  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 


Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 


PHILIP  SPOONER 

The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

Concerts,  Recitals,  Musicales.      (Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spoon er's  recent  Washington  Recital  are  given  below: 

EVENING  STAR. —  His  songs  all  won  instant  and  insistent  applause.  His  voice,  which  Is 
true  and  clear,  charmed  the  large  and  fashionable  audience. 

HERALD. —  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor  and  charmed  the  audience  with  his 
artistic  program. 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  (Washington  Bureau).— His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his 
splendid  voice.    The  Play  House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANNOUNCES  FOR  THE  SEASON  1914-1915 
MAX  PAUER  ) 

MYRTLE  ELVYN      >  The  Pianists 
NORAH   DREWETT  ) 


MARIE    RAPPOLD,   the  Soprano 
FRANZ  EGENIEFF,  the  Baritone 


Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir ! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 
Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

See!  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full ! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied! 

Stop,  for,  lo ! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it !  woe,  oh,  woe ! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 


Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more  I 
Streams  renew 'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger ! 
What  a  look !  what  fearful  sight ! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell ! 

Shall    the   house   through    thee   be 
drown 'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first ! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 


1913  —  1914 


NOW  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  & 


C,  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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See,  once  more  he  hastens  back ! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it ! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe ! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 


And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


* 
*   * 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

NEW  YORK 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  ej  development, —  D'  Isbaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Sludio,{ gr^WE-SE&JSf **""" 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course    in  Musie 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  IL,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musie  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 


LOUISE  KELLOGG 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO 
1211  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


PERRY  AYERILL 


BARITONE 

Prepares  Singers  for  the  profession 
Studio:  220  West  59th  Street 

•Phone,  1097  Col. 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206  West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert , 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Miss  M.  GRACE  DASCHBACH 

In   charge  of  Vocal  Department  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

401  Carnegie  Hall    .    New  York  City 


RECITAL    CONCERT    ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorised  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  In  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
888  Carnegie  Hail,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artiit." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


Miss  ESTELLE  PLATT 


DICTION  AND  SINGING 

LAMPERTI   METHOD 
STUDIO,  115  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


THEODORA  URSULA  IRVINE 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART 
DICTION,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Monologues,    Stories    in    Dialect,     Dramas 

"  Her  work  is  brilliant,  powerful,  and  delightful." 
— John  Temple  Gbaves. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  STUDIO  115 


HARRIET  M.  DWIGHT 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 


J.  KATHERINE  MACDONALD 


PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano  at  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York 

Address,  430  West  119th  Street,  New  York 


GUSTAY  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

«*.,.   £.«.~A.>..,<.  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Mtrager 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CUSHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  xo 


Miss  MART  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Baek  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 

BOSTOlSf 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       .      .       CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Thirty-second  Season,  191 2- 1913 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
FIRST   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HADE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  17 

AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


New  Productions 


in    the    notable   collection  of  instruments,   by 
distinguished  makers,  on  exhibition  at  our 
Steinert  Hall  warerooms: — 

The  Steinway  Small  Grand  Piano 

A  genuine  Steinway  only  5  feet  6  inches  in 
length  and,  therefore,  within  the  space  limits 
of  many  small  rooms  in  which  the  larger 
Steinway  pianos  cannot  be  used.    Price,  $750. 

Pianola  Pianos  in  88-note  styles  with  all 

the  exclusive  Pianola  features,  including 

the  Metrostyle  and   Themodist,  at  prices 

as  low  as  $550. 

The  very  same  patented  Pianola  improve- 
ments in  the  Stroud  upright  Pianola  Piano 
at  this  price  as  in  the  Steinway  Grand  Pianola 
Piano  at  $2000. 

Four  Styles  of  the  Victor  Victrola. 
— new  designs  —  at  $75,  $100,  $150,  $200. 
Complete  lines  at  both  our  Victor  store  at 
35  Arch  Street,  and  at  Steinert  Hall. 

Our   stocks   of   pianos    and   victrolas  are  the 
largest:  in  New  England. 


M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

Steinert  Hall         -        -        -         162  Boylston  Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE      ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIRST   CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  17 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Berlioz    .....     Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


Liszt        .         .     "Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  (after  Victor  Hugo) 


Wagner  ....     Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nlirnberg  " 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  autiience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  " militarisme"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 


Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country- 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of 'introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,  "  Op.  9  ....  .  Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Deri  vis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartl;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;   Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarellof  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto   in   3-4  time.     The   English   horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  igo8). 

t  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  «iven  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  " Nachianz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six-eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 


accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  mens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  time  doit  perdre  I'espoir.'* 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood- wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier;  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nonveau"  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


a 


Mazkppa":  Symphonic  Pokm  No.  6  for  Fuu,  Orchestra  (after 
Victor  Hugo) Franz  Liszt 

(Born  October  22,  181 1,  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary;   died  July  31,  1886, 

at  Bayreuth.) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  is  thus  told  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa,  a  Cossack  chief,  best  known  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  was  born  in  1644,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  at  Mazepintzui, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  province; 
but,  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Polish  matron  *  of  high  rank,  he  was  detected 
by  the  injured  husband,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose,  galloped  off  to  its  native  wilds  of 
the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa,  half -dead  and  insensible,  was  released  from  his  fearful 
position  and  restored  to  animation  by  some  poor  peasants.  In  a  short  time  his 
agility,  courage,  and  sagacity  rendered  him  popular  among  the  Cossacks.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  and  adjutant  to  Samoilovitch,  their  hetman,  or  chief,   and 

*  The  Princess  Kotchoubey  is  named  as  the  heroine.     In  H.  M.  Milner's  romantic  drama  (dramatized 
from  Byron's  poem),  she  is  Olinska,  the  daughter  of  the  Castellan  of  Laurinski. 


succeeded  that  functionary  in  1687.  The  title  of  Prince  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the  Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly 
in  his  good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed  as  calumnious  traitors  all  who,  like 
Palei,  Kotchubey  and  Iskra,  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia.  Bent,  however,  upon  casting  off  the  Russian  yoke,  Mazeppa  became, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  inconstancy  of  purpose,  an 
ally  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  fought,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Baturin,  his  capital,  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Menshikoff,  and  his  name  anathematized  throughout  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  his  effigy  suspended  from  the  gallows.  A  wretched  fugitive,  he  escaped  to 
Bender,  but  only  to  end  his  life  by  poison  in  1709. 

Liszt  composed  about  1826  a  pianoforte  £tude  entitled  "Mazeppa," 
inspired  by  Victor  Hugo's  poem  of  the  same  name.  This  poem  was 
written  in  May,  1828,  and  published  in  "Les  Orientales"  in  1829.  The 
etude  was  enlarged  in  1837  and  1841.  It  was  published  as  one  of  the 
"Grandes  Ijtudes,"  and  later  as  one  of  the  "fitudes  d'ex£cution  tran- 
scendante."  About  1850  the  pianoforte  piece  was  arranged  and  orches- 
trated at  Weimar. 

The  instrumentation  is  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  at  a  charity  concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  wild  ride  of  Mazeppa,  as  portrayed  by  Liszt,  begins  (Allegro 
agitato,  D  minor,  6-4,  changing  afterwards  to  3-4  and  2-4)  with  a  dis- 
sonant crash  (wind  instruments  and  cymbals)  after  which  there  is  a 
lively  figure  for  strings.  There  is  a  short  ascending  motive  for  wind 
instruments.  The  chief  theme,  typical  of  Mazeppa,  is  announced  by 
trombones,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  crescendo  that  ends 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  Mazeppa  theme  reappears, 
now  given  out  by  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets.  The  first  ascend- 
ing motive  is  used  in  an  enlarged  form.  And  now  the  Mazeppa  motive 
becomes  a  wailing  song.  Richard  Strauss,  as  editor  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  instrumentation,  finds  that  in  this  passage  the  strings  "col  legno" 
(the  strings  are  struck  with  the  back  of  the  bow)  imitate  the  snorting  of 
the  horse.*  After  a  use  of  former  thematic  material  Mazeppa 's  lament 
is  repeated  a  half-tone  higher.  A  new  and  triumphant  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  E  major  (brass).  For  a  moment  the  ride  is  checked,  but  it  is 
soon  resumed,  even  more  furiously  than  before,  and  the  rhythm  is  like 
unto  that  of  a  symphonic  scherzo.  The  Mazeppa  theme  assumes  a 
new  shape.  Other  thematic  material  is  employed  until  the  Mazeppa 
theme  dominates  fff  accompanied  by  triplets  for  the  brass.  There  is  an 
orchestral  shriek,  then  for  a  moment,  quiet.  The  lower  strings  have  a 
recitative.  The  Mazeppa  theme  is  now  fragmentary.  Over  a  mysteri- 
ous tremolo  of  violas  and  'cellos  a  new  and  martial  theme  is  announced. 
Mazeppa  is  revealed  as  conqueror.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale,  D  major,  2-2.  The  triumphant  close  is  based  on  the 
Mazeppa  theme  and  the  fanfare  that  introduced  this  section. 

•  Unfortunately,  L.  Ramann,  the  laborious  biographer  of  Liszt,  says  that  the  col  legno  passage  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  flapping  of  owls'  wings,  and,  when  "Mazeppa"  was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  some  in  the  audi- 
ence looked  at  the  ceiling,  expecting  to  see  a  night  bird  that  had  wandered  in. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally- 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  '  Die  Meistersinger.' "  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner' s 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Bulow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  ' '  Tristan ' '  to  the  prelude  to  ' '  Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.! 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolziif:  !■■ .  iss  &al- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 

t  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp 
200-210. 
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This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

i.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  B  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture. .  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.     The  counter-theme  in  the 

♦See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON   LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH   CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  TEMPLEIPLACE      and       284  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Phone  555  Oxford  Phone  3900  Back  Bay 


Brookline 

13 10  Beacon  St 

Phone  5030 


Roxbury 

2206  Washington  St 

Phone  Roxbury  92 


BRANCH   SHOPS 

Watertown 

1  Galen  Street 

Phone 

Newton  North  300 

Lynn 
70  Market  Street 
Phone  i860 


Cambridge 

1274  Massachusetts  Ave 

Phone  Cambridge  945 


Salem 

187  Essex  Street 

Phone  1800 


Also 
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Philadelphia 
Washington 
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Worcester 


Hartford  Providence 

New  Haven  Newport 

Bridgeport  Portland 
Springfield 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON    STREET  BOSTON 
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'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel"  " He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


SANDERS  THEATRE    -    -    -    CAMBRIDGE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  November    1 4 


SOLOIST 
Miss  FLORENCE   HINKLE,  Soprano 


TICKETS,  $1.00,  ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE, 
HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  AT  THE  DOOR 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

SECOND  CONCERT 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER    19,  AT  8 


SOLOIST 

MADAME  MARIE  RAPPOLD 

(Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York) 


A  limited  number  of  tickets  for  the  season  at  reasonable  prices 

on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall 


FRENCH  DICTION 
FOR  SINGERS  AND  SPEAKERS 

By  WILLIAM  HARKNESS  ARNOLD 

The  author  has  reduced  the  elements  of  French  pronunciation  to  a  few 
fundamental  principles,  readily  mastered  by  the  earnest  student  who  will  wel- 
come this  book  as  the  clearest  and  most  practical  one  on  the  subject. 

Price,  Postpaid,  Cloth,  $1.00 

"Admirably  fulfills  its  purpose." — Musical  Courier. 

*  Companion  volume  to  ENGLISH  DICTION    FOR  SINGERS  AND  SPEAKERS  by 
Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Price,  $1.00,  also  of  the  Music  Students  Library. 
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Pre-eminent  Modern  Treatises   on  Instrumentation 


RICHARD  HOFMANN:     PRACTICAL  INSTRUMENTATION 


Seven  Parts,  complete,  n. 


Pt.  I: 

Pt.  II: 

Pt.  Ill: 

Pt.  IV: 

Pt.  V: 


2.00 
2.00 


Pt.  VI: 


10.00 

The  Trumpets,  Cornets, 
Trombones,  Tubas,  and 
Instruments  of  Percussion  n.  2.25 


1.25        Pt.  VII: 
1.25 


Harp,  Mandolin,  Zither, 
Guitar,  Piano  (Cembalo), 
Organ  and  Harmonium       n. 


The  Strings  n 

The  Wood-Wind  n 

Strings  and    Wood-Wind 

Combined  n.  1.25 

The  Horns  n. 

The  Combination  of  Strings, 
Wood-Wind  and  Horns      n. 
CHARLES-MARIE  WIDOR:    .The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Orchestra 
EBENEZER  PROUT:     The  Orchestra 

Vol.  I.     The  Technique  of  the  Instruments 
Vol.  II.   The  Orchestral  Combinations 
HUGO  RIEMANN:     Catechism  of  Musical  Instruments  {Guide  to  Instrumentation) 
Catechism  of  Orchestration 
Introduction  to  Playing  from  Score 
HECTOR   BERLIOZ:    Instrumentation  (Revised  and  supplemented  by  RICHARD 
STRA  USS) 
Score  Examples 


2.00 
5.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10.00 
3.00 


JOHN   FITZGERALD:     Modern  Instrumentation  for  String,  Military  and  Brass  Bands  1.00 

The  BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY  (G.  Schirmer,  Inc.) 

26  and  28  WEST  STREET  Telephone:   Oxford   1561  — Double  service 


Hoarseness,    Coughs 

Inflammation  of  the  throat,  bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 

For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use 
whenever  required  to  check,  a  cough  or  give  relief  in 
any  throat  trouble. 

Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for 
singers  and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk 

Prices  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on   request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


B  R  O  WN  '  S 

CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  prep- 
aration makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the   teeth   and  gums  in   healthy  condition. 
Leaves  a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in 
the  mouth. 

Price  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 
Mani'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
CURTIS  &  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

813  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Twelfth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Lpp-r  Grade  prepares  for  college  and. 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT   LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins  Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


Fall  Opening 

480  Boylston   Street 
BOSTON 


In    Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
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LONDON  PRESS  NOTICES 

The  Times,  June  14th,  191 2. 

MR.    CHARLES  ANTHONY'S  RECITAL. 

The  pianist  who  was  heard  at  /Eolian  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  offered,  amongst  other 
things,  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major,  pieces  by  Brahms  and  d 'Albert,  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphoniques,  and  a  group  of  Chopin's  works.  He  has  a  well-polished 
technique,  his  scale  passages  were  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  and  there  was  power  in  his 
treatment  of  the  great  Etude  in  C  minor.  In  four  pieces  by  Debussy  he  was  heard  at  his 
best,  for  here  he  was  clever  in  softening  the  edges  by  the  use  of  the  pedal  without  blurring 
the  outlines  of  the  phrases.  The  so-called  "atmospheric"  effects  gained  by  the  free  use  of 
the  pedal  are  too  apt  to  be  like  those  of  a  painter  in  water-colours  who  puts  his  sketch 
under  the  tap.  Mr.  Anthony's  were  not  mechanical,  but  the  result  of  taste  and  well- 
used  judgment. 

CHARLES    ANTHONY,    Pianist  and  Teacher,  Steinert  Hall 

Monday,  Wednesday   and  Thursday.  Telephone,  Oxford  1330 


HOTEL      PURITAN 

COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE 

100  yards  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  car  lines 

The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

One  of  the  most  attractive  Hotels  in  the  World  for  Transient  and 
Permanent  Guests  who  demand  the  best.     Several  desirable  rooms 
!|fe|L         and  suites  at  modest  prices. 

Afternoon  tea  daily,  with  music,  in  the  Sun  Parlor 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


67  MOUNT  VERNON  ST. 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 

Studio  Hours 

Tuesdays,  9  A.M. — 4  P.M. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays,  9  A.M. — 6  P.M. 

Other  hours  by  appointment 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Lonis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15  Haviland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of   The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,   Harmony  and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.      Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of    Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 

Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 
602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

BOSTON 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDICK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 
Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 
Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


PAUL  HUMAN 


VOC  AL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     TRAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H,  MOROSINI 


TENOR 

LONDON  v  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229   BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 
THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me, as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avonsfait  depuis  deuxannees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'est  avec  plaisir 
queje  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etesmon  eleve,  mais, 
encore, je  serai tres  flatte,  carvousmeferezhonneur. 

"  Recevez, chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  1 'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  De  IVpSra. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


MAURICE  KOESSLER 

Teacher  of  Violin 

Preparatory  lessons  for  Henri  Marteau 
GERMAN  FRENCH  ENGLISH 

171   St.  Botolph    Street      -     Boston 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST 
Coaching  in   Opera  and   Oratorio 

Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 

Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683-R 

Private  address,  14  Arlington  St.,  Boston 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

164  Huntington   Avenue,  Boston 

(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS    SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       .      .       CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Itofitmt  ^jjmpljmttj  ©rrfjraira 

Thirty-second  Season,  J9J2— J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  nf  ty 
SECOND    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
•    NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  14 

AT   8.00 


COPYRIGHT,    1912,    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


ON  EXHIBITION 

at  Steinert  Hall  and  our  stores  in  New  England 

Exclusively 

STEINWAY 

Pianos    and    Steinway   Pianola   Player-Pianos   in 
both  grand  and  upright  styles. 


Pianola  Player-Pianos 

in  88-note  styles  with   all  the  exclusive   Pianola 

features,  including  the  Metrostyle  and  Themodist, 

at  prices  as  low  as  $550. 


THE  NEW  STYLE  L 

JEWETT  PIANO 

A  particularly  attractive  style  of  the  Jewett,  New  England's 

favorite  piano,  of  which  more  are  sold  every  year  than  of 

any  other  make  of  equal  cost.     The  price  of  the  new  style, 

in  mahogany  case,  $375. 

We  also 
invite  inspection  of  the  Four  new  styles  of  the  Victor -Victrola 

Complete  lines  of   new  pianos  from 
$275,   and    Player-Pianos  from   $450 


M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

Steinert  Hall,         -         -         -         162  Boylston  Street 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  New  England 


SANDERS  THEATRE      .....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  14 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Sgambati  ....  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  i,  Op.  16 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  Mesto 

III.  Scherzo,  Presto:  Trio  un  poco  meno 

IV.  Serenata:  Andante 
V.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

Charpentier  ....  Air,  "Depuis  le  jour,"  from  "Louise' ' 

Wagner "  A  Siegfried  Idyl ' ' 

Bizet       .  .      Aria,  u  Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,"  from  "  Carmen  " 

Weber Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
FLORENCE  HINKLE 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  major,  Op.  16 Giovanni  Sgambati 

(Born  at  Rome  on  May  28,  1843;  still  living  there.) 

Sgambati  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern  Italians  that  have  written 
symphonies  known  to  foreign  audiences  or  musicians.  Giovanni 
Martucci  wrote  a  symphony  in  D  minor  (1895),  and  Alberto  Franchetti 
has  written  one  in  B  minor. 

Sgambati's  symphony  in  D  major  was  first  played  at  the  Court 
of  the  Quirinal,  Rome,  on  March  28,  1881.  The  King  of  Italy  then 
gave  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  to  the  composer.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  November  10,  1894;  the  symphony  was  also  played  at  a  concert 
on  January  29,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Queen  Margherita  of  Italy. 

It  is  in  four  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  vivace,  non  troppo, 
D  major,  3-4,  is  somewhat  irregular  and  unconventional.  A  sighing 
chromatic  figure  is  given  out  by  clarinets  and  violas  against  an  ac- 
companiment in  the  violins  and  an  occasional  upward  passage  for  flutes 
and  oboes.  This  fragment  of  a  motive  is  followed  by  a  more  lively 
passage,  first  in  the  flutes  and  then  in  the  oboes.  There  are  develop- 
ments in  crescendo  for  the  full  orchestra.  A  horn-call  is  answered  by 
the  lower  strings  and  kettledrums,  as  though  to  announce  the  entrance 
of  a  second  theme ;  but  the  wood-wind  and  horn  sing  a  flowing  melody, 
which  is  the  full  melodic  development  of  the  sighing  chromatic  figure 
with  which  the  movement  began;  and  this  is  really  the  first  theme  of 
the  movement.  It  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  the  melody  is 
given  for  the  most  part  to  wind  instruments.  A  little  theme  in  C- 
sharp  minor,  given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  worked  up  by  it  and 
the  strings,  ends  with  pianissimo  chords,  and  with  it  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  There  is  a  crescendo,  which  begins  over  an  organ- 
point  on  C-sharp  in  the  'cellos,  with  a  sustained  drum-roll  on  D,  and 
this  leads  to  a  short  working-out.  The  third  section  begins  in  the  key 
of  K  major.  The  little  sighing  figure  is  now  in  whole  tones  instead  of 
half-tones,  and  is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinet,  and  violas.  The  tonality 
is  D  minor  with  the  second  repetition.  There  is  a  short  coda,  and  the 
movement  ends  in  a  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  mesto,  G  minor,  6-4,  begins  with  a 
restless  motion  in  the  bass,  which  is  preserved  through  much  of  the 
movement.  Wood-wind  instruments  give  out  a  sad  melody,  which  is 
followed  by  a  broader  theme,  sung  by  the  first  violins  in  octaves;  this 
theme  is  developed  with  fuller  instrumentation.  A  little  interlude 
leads  to  a  choral  melody,  played  softly  in  harmonies  by  wood-wind 
and  horns,  and  accompanied  by  flute  and  harp  arpeggios.  "The  some- 
what ascetic  harmony,  reminding  one  of  the  chord  progressions  com- 
mon in  the  old  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  stamps 
this  choral  as  distinctively  Italian."  The  choral  is  worked  up  gradually 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  The  violins  play  again  the  broad  melody  over 
the  restless  bass,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  sad  tune  of  the 
wood-wind. 

The  third  movement,  Presto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  has  been  called  a 


double  scherzo.  "The  form  is  as  follows:  a  scherzo  in  two  regular 
sections,  in  B-flat  major,  the  first  section  being  eleven  measures  long, 
and  the  second  thirty-nine  measures ;  this  is  followed  by  fifty- two  meas- 
ures in  the  same,  key,  on  another  theme,  developed  quite  after  the 
scherzo  model,  although  the  divisions  are  not  indicated  by  double  bars 
in  the  score,  and  there  are  no  repeats;  then  the  first  scherzo  is  repeated 
once  more."  The  real  trio  follows;  it  begins  without  modulation  in 
the  key  of  G-flat  major,  un  poco  meno.  Wood-winds  and  horns  give 
out  a  theme  of  the  "trio  character."  This  theme  is  developed  briefly. 
The  first  of  the  scherzos  is  repeated,  now  condensed  in  some  places, 
now  extended  in  others.     The  second  scherzo  does  not  appear  again. 

The  fourth  movement  is  a  serenata:  Andante,  2-4.  The  tonality  is 
in  effect  "one  of  those  old  quasi-Gregorian  modalities  that  hover  on  the 
dividing  line  between  two  keys,  between  A  minor  and  D  minor."  It  is 
in  song  form.  There  is  a  ritornello,  and  there  are  two  cantabile  themes. 
The  accompaniment  has  a  guitar  or  mandolin  character. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  brilliantly  with 
a  theme  of  curiously  syncopated  rhythm.  There  are  also  singular 
counter-rhythms  in  the  brass  against  this  theme  later  on.  The  Finale 
is  in  rondo  form,  and  there  are  several  themes.  The  working-out  is 
elaborate. 


Air  from  "Louise,"  Act  III.,  Scene  i    .     .     Gustave  Charpentier 

(Born  at  Dieuze,  France,  June  25,  i860;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

Louise,  having  left  her  home,  is  living  with  Julien  on  the  Butte  de 

Montmartre.     At  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  Julien,  sitting  in  the 

little  garden  of  their  house,  with  book  in  hand,  is  plunged  in  happy 

meditation.     Louise,  leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  steps,  looks  at  him 

lovingly. 

* 
*  * 

Depuis  le  jour  ou  je  me  suis  donnee,  toute  fleurie  semble  ma  destinee.  Je  crois 
rever  sous  un  ciel  de  f eerie,  l'ame  encore  grisee  de  ton  premier  baiser!  Quelle 
belle  vie!  Mon  reve  n'etait  pas  un  reve!  Ah!  je  suis  heureuse!  I/amour  etend 
sur  moi  ses  ailes!  Au  jardin  de  mon  coeur  chante  une  joie  nouvelle!  Tout  vibre, 
tout  se  rejouit  de  mon  triomphe!  Autour  de  moi  tout  est  sourire,  lumiere  et  joie! 
et  je  tremble  delicieusement  au  souvenir  charmant  du  premier  jour  d'amour!  Quelle 
belle  vie!  ah!  je  suis  heureuse!  trop  heureuse  .  .  .  et  je  tremble  delicieusement  au 
souvenir  charmant  du  premier  jour  d'amour! 


Since  the  day  that  I  first  gave  myself  unto  you,  my  destiny  seems  all  in  bloom. 
I  seem  to  be  dreaming  under  a  fairy  sky,  with  soul  still  intoxicated  by  your  first 
embrace!  What  a  beautiful  life !  My  dream  was  not  a  dream !  Ah!  I  am  happy! 
Love  stretches  over  me  his  wings.  A  new  joy  sings  in  the  garden  of  my  heart! 
Everything  is  astir,  everything  rejoices  with  my  triumph.  Around  me  all  is  laugh- 
ter, light  and  joy,  and  I  tremble  deliciously  at  the  charming  remembrance  of  the 
first  day  of  love.  What  a  beautiful  life  and  what  happiness!  I  am  too  happy  .  .  . 
and  I  tremble  deliciously  at  the  charming  recollection  of  the  first  day  of  love. 

* 
*   * 

"Louise,"  a  musical  romance  in  four  acts  and  five  scenes,  libretto 
and  music  by  Charpentier,  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  February  2,  1900.     The  chief  singers  were  M.  Marechal,  Julien; 


M.  Fugere,    the    Father;    Mile.    Rioton,    Louise;    Mme.    Deschamp- 
Jehin,  the  Mother;  Mile.  Tiphaine,  Irma. 

*  * 

Marthe  Louise  Estelle  filisa  Rioton,  the  first  Louise  in  Charpentier's 
opera,  was  born  at  Beaumont-les- Valence,  France,  February  18,  1878. 
She  studied  singing  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Paris.  In  1899 
she  took  a  first  prize  for  singing,  competing  as  the  pupil  of  Duvernoy; 
also  a  first  prize  for  opera-comique,  competing  as  a  pupil  of  Lherie 
She  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  opera-house  as  Louise.  In 
1 901  she  married  and  left  the  stage. 

"Louise"  was  produced  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Hammerstein's  Manhattan 
Opera  House  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  5,  1909.  The  chief 
singers  were  Miss  Mary  Garden,  Mme.  Doria,  Miss  Zeppelli,  Charles 
Dalmores,  Charles  Gilibert.     Cleofonte  Campanini  conducted. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  records  of  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  an 
opera,  "Louise,"  was  performed  one  hundred  times  within  a  year,  nor 
had  the  sum  of  the  total  receipts,  666,250  francs,  from  this  opera  within 
the  year  been  equalled. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi," Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.     The  conductor  could  not 


see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1 871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf',  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein ' ' ;  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Brunnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood- wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkiire."  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Brunnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh'  meine  Angst!"  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "  Schlaf e,  Kindchen,  schlaf e"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  [themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Brunnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 


There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "  Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Ein  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 


Micaejla's  Air,  "  Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,"  from  "Carmen." 

Georges  Bizet 

(Bora  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;   baptized  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold; 
died  at  Bougival  near  Paris,  June  3,  1875.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen." 
Recitative:  Moderato: 

C'est  des  contrebandiers  le  refuge  ordinaire. 
II  est  ici,  je  le  verrai, 
Et  le  devoir  que  m'imposera  sa  mere, 
Sans  trembler  je  l'accomplirai! 

Air:  Andantino  molto: 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante, 

Je  dis,  helas,  que  je  reponds  de  moi, 

Mais  j'ai  beau  faire  la  vaillante, 

Au  fond  du  cceur  je  meurs  d'effroi! 

Seule  en  ce  lieu  sauvage, 

Toute  seule,  j'ai  peur,  mais  j'ai  tort  d'avoir  peur; 

Vous  me  donnerez  du  courage, 

Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur! 

Allegro  molto  moderato: 

Je  vais  voir  de  pres  cette  femme 
Dont  les  artifices  maudits 
Ont  fini  par  faire  un  infame 
De  celui  que  j'aimais  jadis! 
Elle  est  dangereuse,  elle  est  belle! 
Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  avoir  peur! 
Je  parlerai  haut  devant  elle, 
Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur. 

Tempo  I. 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,  etc. 

Recitative : 

Here's  where  the  smugglers  dwell,  where  they  meet  one  another; 

Him  shall  I  see,  he  will  be  here! 
The  duty  trusted  to  me  by  his  mother, 

I  shall  do  calmly,  without  fear! 


Air: 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted, 

I  say,  alas!   nobly  I'll  play  my  part; 
But,  tho'  I  wear  a  mien  undaunted, 

Dismay  and  dread  so  gnaw  my  heart. 
Lone  in  this  fastness  dreary, 

All  alone,  I'm  afraid,  yet  wrong  it  is  to  fear; 
Lord,  give  me  courage  never  weary; 

On  thee  I  call,  and  Thou  wilt  hear! 

I  shall  see  this  woman  detested, 

Whose  wanton  cunning  I  will  prove! 
Who  of  honor  him  has  divested, 

Whom  I  did  love,  whom  still  I  love! 
She's  wily  and  false,  she's  a  beauty, 

But  I  will  never  yield  to  fear, 
Before  her  I'll  speak,  'tis  my  duty, 

But  in  that  hour,  O  Lord,  be  ever  near. 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted,  etc.* 

"Carmen,"  an  opera-comique  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Ludovic  Halevy,  music  by  Bizet,  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  March  3,  1875.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Don  Jose, 
Lherie;  Escamillo,  Bouhy;  Le  Dancaire,  Potel;  Le  Remendado, 
Barnolt;  Zuniga,  Dufriche;  Morales,  Duvernoy;  Lillas  Pastia,  Nathan ; 
Un  Guide,  Teste;  Carmen,  Mme.  Galli-Marie;  Micaela,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Chapuy ;  f  Frasquita,  Miss  Ducasse;  Mercedes,  Miss  Chevalier. 

The  air  of  Micaela  was  composed  by  Bizet  originally  for  an  opera, 
"Griselidis"  (libretto  by  Sardou),  which  Bizet  never  completed,  al- 
though he  declared  in  1871  that  the  work  was  well  under  way. 

The  original  key  of  the  air  is  E-flat  major.  The  accompaniment  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adoiar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

♦This  translation  by  Arthur  Westbrook  for  "Songs  from  the  Operas;  for  soprano,"  edited  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

t  Marguerite  Chopis,  known  as  Chapuy,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  21,  1852.  In  1869  she  took  the 
second  prize  for  comedy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris,  October  o, 
i860,  and  afterward  %vas  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  at  Angoulfime  and  at  Bourges.  She  left  the  OpeVa- 
Comique  late  in  1876,  and,  marrying  Captain  Andr6,  then  acting  minister  of  War,  left  the  stage. 
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The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823.. 
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The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bail'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Kury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Run'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  4argo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.     The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.   23),  where 


INFLAMMATION  T%=  THROAT 

Hoarseness,  cough,  bronchial,  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 

BROWN'S 
Bronchial  Troches 

Safe  to  use  whenever  required  to  check  a  cough  or 
give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble.  Entirely  free  from 
opiates  in  any  form.  Singers  and  speakers  will  find 
them  excellent  for  clearing  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices  25c.  50c  and   $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  prep- 
aration makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the    teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition. 
Leaves    a   particularly  clean  and   pleasant  feeling 
in  the  mouth. 
Price  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 

CURTIS  &  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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COLONIAL  CLUB,    QUINCY   STREET,   CAMBRIDGE 

THREE  RECITALS 

BY 

MR.  SELDEN   MILLER 

PROGRAMS 

I. 

Monday  Evening,  November  18,  at  8.15 

SCHUMANN 

Fantasie  from  Kreisleriana,  B  flat 
Caprice,  after  Paganini,  E 
Aria  from  Sonata 
Novelette,  D  minor 


SCHUBERT 

Piano — Impromptu,  B  flat 
Impromptu,  A  flat 
Momen  Musical,  C-sharp 

minor 
Impromptu,  E  minor 

Songs — Der  Lindenbaum 

Lay   of    the    Imprisoned 

Huntsman 
Die  Allmacht 
Wohin? 


Ihre  Stimme 
Der  Hidalgo 
Mein  Schoner  Stern 
Friihlingsnacht 


II. 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  3,  at  8.15 


MacDOWELL 

Piano — To  the  Sea 

To  a  Humming  Bird 

Idylle 

Schattentanz 


Songs- 


•Mein  Liebchen 
Du  Liebst  mich  nicht 
Thy  Beaming  Eyes 
A  Maid  Sings  Light 


GRIEG 

Notturno 

Zwei  Nordische  Tanze 

a.  Springtanz 

b.  Hailing 
Zu  Deinen  Fiissen 
Kobold 

The  Spring 

In  den  Heidelbeeren 

Jung  Ole 

Zur  Johannisnacht 


HI. 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  17,  at  8.15 

DEBUSSY 

Clair  de  Lune 
First  Arabesque 
Reflets  dans  l'Eau 
Golliwog's  Cakewalk 

Le  Balcon 
Chevaux  de  Bois 
Le  Jet  d'Eaux 
Mandoline 


BRAHMS 

Piano  —  Intermezzo,  B-flat  minor 
Cappriccio,  B  minor 
Intermezzo,  E  flat 
Rhapsody,  B  minor 

Songs — Die  Mainacht 

Am  Sonntag  Morgen 
Feldeinsamkeit 
Vergeblisches  Standchen 


Course  Tickets  (Price,  $3.00)  and  Single  Tickets  (Price,  $1.50)  may  ho  obtained  at  Amee  Brothers 
Harvard  Square,  or  by  mail  from  Miss  E.  S.  Porter,  22  Brimmer  Street,  Boston. 

Management:  Miss  E.  S.  PORTER 

STEINWAY    PIANO   USED 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 


LEWANDOS 


.     BOSTON  SHOPS 

17  TEMPLE  PUCE      and      284  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Phone  555  Oxford 


Brookline 

13 10  Beacon  St 

Phone  5030 


Roxbury 

2206  "Washington  St 

Phone  Roxbury  92 


BRANCH  SHOPS 

Watertown 

1  Galen  Street 

Phone 

Newton  North  300 

Lynn 
70  Market  Street 
Phone  i860 


Phone  3900  Back  Bay 


Cambridge 

1274  Massachusetts  Ave 

Phone  Cambridge  945 


Salem 

187  Essex  Street 

Phone  1800 


Also 
New  York 
Albany 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Worcester 


Hartford  Providence 

New  Haven  Newport 

Bridgeport  Portland 
Springfield 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286  BOYLSTON   STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman,  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "GeYard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 


SANDERS  THEATRE    -    -    -    CAMBRIDGE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK.  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  December    1 2 


SOLOIST 

Mr.  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY,  Pianist 


TICKETS,  $1.00,  ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE. 
HARVARD  SQUARE  CAMBRIDGE  AND  AT  THE  DOOR 
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under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe*  s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 
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150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


A  New  Volume 
Of 

The  Music  Students  Library 

Send  for  complete  list  of  27  volumes 

THE    INTERPRETATION 
of  PIANO  MUSIC 


A  book  full  of  helpfull  suggestions  to  teachers  and  advanced  students,  preparing  the 
latter  for  intelligent  study  and  artistic  interpretation  of  the  classical  and  modern  repertoire. 


By  MARY  VENABLE 


u 

D 

0 
0 


Price,  Postpaid,  Cloth,  $1.25 

"J^BOSTONGSOIIsnflNEWYORKo!^!!^3^5!SiS 
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LONDON   PRESS   NOTICES 

The  Times,  Saturday,  July  6,  191 2. 

MR.   CHARLES  ANTHONY'S  RECITAL 

The  greater  part  of  the  programme  which  Mr.  Anthony  gave  at  iEolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon consisted  of  small  pieces  which  he  plays  with  admirable  point  and  character.  Even  those  by 
MacDowell,  which  are  put  together  upon  a  very  slender  rhythmic  basis,  become  definite  under  his 
hands,  for  while  he  uses  the  opportunities  which  they  give  for  effects  of  tone,  he  does  not  dwell  too 
long  upon  such  effects,  but  has  also  care  for  the  forms  of  melody  and  phrase.  At  his  first  recital  we 
spoke  of  his  excellent  playing  of  Debussy,  and  yesterday  "  Poissons  d'Or  "  was  repeated  by  request, 
and  one  or  two  other  pieces  were  given  with  it.  In  so  delicate  a  programme  it  was  a  mistake  to  in- 
clude Max  Reger's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Bach,  like  a  whale  among  goldfishes;  but  it  was  a 
greater  mistake  not  to  give  the  whole  of  it,  for  without  the  magnificent  fugue  which  ends  it  one  losea 
the  tremendous  proportion  of  the  work,  which  is  its  chief  beauty.  What  was  given  of  it,  however, 
enabled  one  to  see  that  Mr.  Anthony's  technique  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  big  style  of  piano 
music,  and  his  performance  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  one  hope  that  he  will  give  the  whole 
another  time. 

CHARLES  ANTHONY,  Pianist  and  Teacher 

Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Tel.,  Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Twelfth   Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT  LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins         Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


Fall  Opening 

480  Boylston   Street 
BOSTON 

In   Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 
SUNDAY  EVENING  NOVEMBER  17,  1912 

At  8  o'clock 


CONCERT 

IN  AID  OF  THE 


PENSION   FUND 


OF  THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WAGNER  PROGRAMME 


Overture,  "RIENZI" 

Overture,  " THE   FLYING  DUTCHMAN" 

Introduction  and  First   Scene   (Bacchanale),  Act  I. 
(Paris  Version) 


TANNHAUSER" 


Prelude,  "LOHENGRIN" 

Prelude,  "  TRISTAN  AND    ISOLDE" 

Prelude,  "THE   MASTERSINGERS    OF   NUREMBERG" 

Funeral  Music,  "DUSK   OF  THE    GODS" 

Prelude,  "PARSIFAL" 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00. 
Mail  orders  with  checks  or  money  orders  addressed  to  L.  H. 
Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  will  be   filled  in  order   of  receipt. 


HOTEL 
PURITAN 

COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE,    BOSTON 


The  Distinctive  Boston  House 


A  booklet  of  the  Hotel,  or  "The  Story  of 
New  England." 

A  little  book  for  those  interested  in  its  begin- 
nings, will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  M.  COSTELLO,  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CUSHING  CHILD 


67  MOUNT  VERNON  ST. 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 

Studio  Hours 

Tuesdays,  9  A.M. — 4  P.M. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays,  9  A.M. — 6  P.M. 

Other  hours  by  appointment 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Lonis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15   Haviland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of   The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,   Harmony   and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 


(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of   Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 

Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 
602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

BOSTON 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDIGK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 

Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 

Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOC  AL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     TRAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'Israeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

rAIUIV   D     /~ATw       c4...Ai~«  S  Boston,   6  Newbury    Street,   Lang    Studios 
CALVIN   B.   CADY.     Studios  j  New  y^  15  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


PADL  HUMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516 Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 
Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


TENOR 

LONDON  v  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229   BERKELEY  STREET 

Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 
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Mozart    .      Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "  Jupiter  "(K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Bach       ....    Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 
I.     Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
K-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Ap thorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  theme.  -  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  of  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Ap  thorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  ■  fugue  on  four  subjects ' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  f ugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  '  tutti 
cadences'   to  the  separate   divisions  of  a  rondo,   or  other  symphonic 


movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


*  * 


The  early  symphonies  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  formal  principles  of 
the  Italian  theatre-symphony,  and  these  principles  remained  fixed 
from  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (165 9-1725)  to  that  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  earlier  symphonies  was  not  inclined  to  break  away  from 
them.  The  Italian  theatre-symphony  had  three  movements:  two 
lively  movements  were  separated  by  a  third,  slower  and  of  a  contrasting 
character.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  French  overture  or 
theatre-symphony,  which  brought  a  fugued  allegro  between  two  grave 
movements,  and  was  of  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  character.  As 
the  Italian  was  better  suited  to  the  technic  of  amateurs, — princes  and 
citizens  who  were  fond  of  music  and  themselves  wished  to  play, — 
the  theatre-symphony  grew  gradually  of  less  theatrical  importance: 
it  no  longer  had  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  music- 
drama  that  followed;  it  became  mere  superficial,  decorative  music, 
which  sank  to  "organized  instrumental  noise,"  to  cover  the  din  of  the 
assembling  and  chattering  audience.  The  form  survived.  In  the  first 
movement  noisy  phrases  and  figures  took  the  place  of  true  musical 
thought,  and  if  a  thought  occurred  it  was  ornamented  in  the  taste  of 
the  period.  The  slow  movement  was  after  the  manner  of  the  rococo 
pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.  The  finale  was  gay, 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
any  true  emotional  feeling.  The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.  The  first  movement  was  generally  in  4-4  or 
3-4;  the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;  the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They  were  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  to  which 
trumpets  and  drums  were  added  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.  It  was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added,  and,  less  frequently,  oboes  and  horns.  The  cembalo  was  for 
a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the 
melody  was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in 
the  bass.  The  middle  voices  were  often  not  written  in  the  score. 
The  second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thirds  with  the  first  violin,  and 
the  viola  in  octaves  with  the  bass. 


Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master 
to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an 
agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach- 
Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's 
orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments  that  survived  the  players. 
This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta 
was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra 
and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court 
and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received 
thirty- three  thaler s  and  twelve  groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in  D 
major.  The  original  parts  were  handed  over  in  1854  by  the  Singakade- 
mie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city,  and  Bach's  own  title  on 
the  cover  of  this  present  suite  is  as  follows :  H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto, 
2  violini,  viola  e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach.  The  flute  part  is  marked,  "tra- 
versiere,"  the  bass  "  continue "  * 

The  suite  was  first  published  in  score  by  Peters  in  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  who  collated  the  original  parts,  copied  them  off  in 
score,  and  published  them  without  the  amplification  indicated  by  the 
thorough-bass  figuring  of  the  continuo. 

The  Grave,  Sarabande,  Polonaise  and  Double,  and  Badinerie  were  first 
played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  11,  1874,  when  Mr. 
Carl  Wehner  was  the  flutist.  The  whole  suite,  revised  thoroughly  by- 
Mr.  Thomas,  was  produced  by  him  at  Chicago,  March  23,  1901. 

An  edition  that  has  been  used  at  these  concerts  was  edited  by  Robert 
Franz  and  published  by  him  in  1885.  It  is  dedicated  to  Julius  Schaffer, 
who   savagely   criticised   Chrysander  as  an  editor.     Franz   made   the 

*  "  Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
oass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 

For  an  essay  on  "  Die  Aussetzung  des  Basso  continuo  in  der  itaiienischen  Oper,"  by  Dr.  Egon  Wellesz  of 
Vienna,  see  the  "Report  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1012),  pp. 
282-285. 


piano  part  from  the  thorough-bass,  the  continuo,  and  added  the  in- 
dications of  tempo,  as  largo,  allegro,  etc.;  for  Bach's  sole  indication 
was  "lentement"  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  This  version  was 
played  at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston,  February  13,  1886,  January 
20,  1894^  October  18,  1902. 

The  edition  used  at  this  concert  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow 
from  "the  new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  in  1892.  (Biilow  died  at  Cairo  in  1894.)  The  performance 
of  this  arrangement  in  Boston  was  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  October  20,  1906. 

The  separate  dances  of  these  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Or Chester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France*  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
movement.  The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680 
were  written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable 
number  of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances 
which  were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given 
up  to  this  species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.     This  theme 

*  See  "  Notes  sur  les  origines  de  l'ouverture  fran^aise,  1640-60,"  by  Henry  Prunieres,  of  Paris,  in  "Report 
of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1912),  pp.  140-151. 


of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood-wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  ' '  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently ;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  rAmour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Op£ra-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlin,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.     We  know  from  his  diary  that 

•Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say;  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."^  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio.'^  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigeniain  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as,  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given 
him  musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant 
of  the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 
Thursday  Evening,  January  16,  1  91  3,  at  8 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 
ELENA  GERHARDT,  Soprano 


Elena  Gerhardt,  the  soloist  at  the  next 
Symphony  Concert  in  Cambridge,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  concert  singers  of 
our  time.  Not  a  small  part  of  her  success 
must  be  attributed  to  the  coaching  of 
Arthur  Nikisch  who  has  often  been  her 
accompanist  in  Europe.  She  made  her 
first  tour  of  America  last  season  and  prior 

to   her   sailing    Mr.   Nikisch  wrote   the  following   letter    to    her 

English  Manager: 

"I  am  very  happy  to  hear  from  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  that 
you  are  now  arranging  her  American  Tour.  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
this  and  I  can  assure  you  that  Miss  Gerhardt  is  the  World's 
greatest  Lieder  Singer  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  colossal  suc- 
cesses that  America  has  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in. 

"I  know  that  the  Americans,  highly  musical  as  they  are,  will 
be  astounded  with  her  extraordinary  Art. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH." 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE,  $1.00 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  December  15,  1912, 

at  3.30 

SEVENTH  POPULAR  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

MISCHA~ELMAN 

THE  GREATEST   OF  RUSSIAN  VIOLINISTS 
in  a 

RECITAL 

assisted  by 

PERCY  KAHN,  Pianist 

PROGRAMME 

1.  SONATA  in  F  major  _________          Beethoven 

2.  CONCERTO  in  F-sharp  minor        -  .    -           -           -           -           -           -           -       Ernst 

3.  SONATA  in  D  major  -_____.___        Handel 

4.  (a)   NOCTURNE      ---------  Chopin-Wilhelmj 

(b)  WALZER  ----------     Hummel-Burmester 

(c)  LOVE   SONG      ---------       Sammartini-Elman 

(d)  HUNGARIAN  DANCE,  No.  7 Brahms-Joachim 

5.  I  PALPITI      -----------  Paganini 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.  On  Sale  at  Box  Office 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sunday  Afternoon,  December  29, 1 91 2,  at  3.30 
EIGHTH  POPULAR  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

Mme.  OLIVE  FREMSTAD 

PRINCIPAL  DRAMATIC  SOPRANO,  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 

RICCARDO  MARTIN 

GREATEST  OF  AMERICAN  TENORS,  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 
Tickets,  50  cents,  $1 .00,  $1.50,  $2.00.    1 ,100  seats  at  $1.00.    On  sale  at  Box  Office 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sunday  Afternoon,  January  5,  1913,  at  3.30 
NINTH  POPULAR  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

Mme.  CLARA  BUTT 

THE    SENSATIONAL    ENGLISH    CONTRALTO 
AND 

KENNERLEY  RUMFORD 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  ENGLISH  BARITONE.     (His  first  appearance  in  Boston) 
Tickets,  50  cents,  $1.00,  $1.50,  and  $2.00.     Now  on  sale  at  Box  Office. 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sunday  Afternoon,  January  12,  1913,  at  3.30 

TENTH  POPULAR  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

EUGENE  YSAYE  TH&Sa&AI' 

Mail  orders  for  these  concerts  with  check,  payable  to  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall, 

filled  as  received. 
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V      SONGS  FROM  REPERTORIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON     vf 


Mme.  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH 

A.  ARENSKY.     But  lately  in  Dance  I  Embraced  Her.     High 

J.  H.  ROGERS.     Love  has  Wings.     High,  A;  Medium,  G  .... 


.50 
.60 


Miss  MAGGIE  TEYTE 

(Successes  of  London  Concert,  October  3) 


60 


S      BENJAMIN  WHELPLEY.     A  Forest  Song.     High  

"                       •*               The  Nightingale  has  a  Lyre  of  Gold.  V 

High,  E;  Med.,  D6;  Low,  B  .50      ,jA 

"                        "                I  have  led  her  home.     From  the  Cycle  "  Maud."  Vs/ 

SComp.  n.   .75      /£J* 

ETHELBERT  NEVIN.     The  Rosary.    Six  Keys n.  .60     V^ 

A  Fair  Good  Morn.     High,  Eb;  Low,  D6     .         .         .  .50      X 

"                       "    "        Orsola's  Song.     High,  F#  min.;  Med.,  D  min.     .         .  .50      (3)) 

SGHje lostcm  Jfflttfic  Company  (4B,£ct>irmer,2PncO  ^ 
26  and  28  WEST  STREET  Telephone,  Oxford  1561  —  Double  service     @) 
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LONDON   PRESS   NOTICES 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  June  15,  1912. 

Mr.  CHARLES  ANTHONY,  who  gave  a  first  recital  at  the  ^Eolian  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
is  an  American  pianist  whose  art  has  reached  a  mature  stage.  His  programme  covered 
enough  ground  to  indicate  a  wide  sympathy  with  music  of  all  schools,  and  his  performance 
showed  considerable  power  of  expression.  His  version  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques  of 
Schumann  proved  that  he  could  produce  a  tone  of  great  volume  when  he  desired  it,  but, 
Mr.  Anthony  did  not  always  exalt  vigour  above  insight,  while  he  was  quite  competent  to 
steer  a  just  course  between  mechanical  rigidity  and  emotional  license.  It  was  a  strong, 
confident  performance,  designed  rather  to  elucidate  the  music  than  to  advertise  the  inter- 
preter. Mr.  Anthony  also  gave  examples  of  Bach,  Brahms  and  Debussy,  and  in  the  cus- 
tomary Chopin  group  his  fervour  did  not  disguise  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings. 

CHARLES  ANTHONY,   Pianist  and  Teacher 

Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.    Tel., Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 


815  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Twelfth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT  LIND 

Dealer  in  High- Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins         Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


Reduction  Sale 

480  Boylston   Street 
BOSTON 

In    Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
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BACH — Vol  I.   Shorter  Compositions  >  r  ,..    ■  L    1%     Ci  r» 

BACH -Vol  II.  Larger  Compositions  ,  Ed,ted  j*  Dr"  Ebenezer  Prout 

BEETHOVEN — Vol.1.  Piano  Compositions  )  rj..    ■*  L    r-         tvaii 
BEETHOVEN-Vol.  II.  Piano  Compositions  \  Ed,led  **  Eu«en  D  Albert 

BRAHMS — Selected  Piano  Compositions     -    Edited  by  Rafael  Joseffy 

Selected  from  the  piano  works  of  the  immortal  " Three  B's  in  Music" 
The  Volumes  are  from  the  world  famous  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 

PRICES 

Each  Volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50.      In  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50 

Prices  include  transportation  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request 
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Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Musical  Department  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  Harvard  University 

COLONIAL  CLUB,  Quincy  Street,  CAMBRIDGE 

The  third  and  last  Recital  in  the  series  by 

Mr.  SELDEN  MILLER 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  17,  at  8.15 

Of  the  Piano  Music  and  Songs  of 

BRAHMS  and  DEBUSSY 


Tickets,  price  $i  .50  (Students  at  half  price)  may  be  obtained  at  Amee  Brothers, 

Harvard  Square 

Management:  Miss  E.  S.  PORTER 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

m  «..-*«       r»Airi    eiiTrtninc  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


SOPRANO 


BERTHA  CUSHIN6  CHILD 


67  MOUNT  VERNON  ST. 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


liss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Louis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15   Haviland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,   Harmony  and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINO.TON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of   Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 

Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 
602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Mr.  GEO.  A,  BURDICK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 
Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 
Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOCAL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     1  RAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'Israeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

„AIinKI   0     ,~Arw       c+..^:^^  S  Boston,   6  Newbury    Street,   Lang    Studios 
CALVIN   B.   CADY.     Studios]  New  Y^rkj   15  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


PAUL  HUMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516 Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


TENOR 

LONDON  V  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229    BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 
THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


MATHILDE  RUEDIGER 


PIANIST       TEACHER 

From  Germany 

has  returned  from  two  years'  study  and   travel 
abroad. 

TRINITY   COURT     =     =     BOSTON 


LILLIE  MACHIN 


VOCAL    T  EACH  ER 

Certificated  pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini 

Florence,  Italy 

1203,   CARNEGIE   STUDIOS 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,    -    NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BAGKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206    West    95th    Street,    New   York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management,  Marc  Laoen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszkc,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 
Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


if) 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT   BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — "W.  J.  Henderson 
in  New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MARTHA  ATWOOD-BAKER 


SOPRANO 

AND 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Studio,  425  Huntington  Chambers 

Soprano  at  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square, 

Cambridge 


ALVAH      GLOVER      SALMON 

PIANIST 

CONCERTS,   RECITALS,  Lecture  Recitals,  Russian  Music 

(From  personal  investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg) 

INSTRUCTION.        SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  course  will  include  ear  training,  playing  at  sight,  harmonic  analysis,  the  application  of  embellish- 
ments, treatment  of  pedals,  a  complete  system  of  modern  technical  exercises,  and  a  carefully  graded 
list  of  five  hundred  studies  and  pieces  in  all  keys. 

QTITHinQ.     CARNEGIE  HALL,  N.Y. 

OlUL/l<UO.    HUNTINGTON   CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  TUESDAYS 


Mrs.  H.  H.    GALLISON 

SINGING 

Room  312,  Huntington   Chambers 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Mornings 

Inquire  at  any  Time  at  Room  315,  or 

94  Brattle  Street^        =      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Cambridge  22418 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST 
Coaching  in   Opera  and   Oratorio 

Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 
Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683-R 

Private  address.  14  Arlington  St..  Boston 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

164  Huntington    Avenue,  Boston 

(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Weliesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS    SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.SHAW,A.A.G.O. 

Instruction  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Harmony 

Organist   and  Choirmaster   Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston 

608  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.LOUISE  LATHROP  MELLOWS 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


JESSIE    MORSE   BERENSON 

Soprano 
Teacher  of  Singing 

Pupil  of  Whitney,  Clement, Torrens,  and  Heinrich 

Hotel  Ranelegh 
11  Mountfort  Street,  Boston 


Rosalie  Tborrjtorj 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Studio,    92    Marlborough  St. 


MISS    HOUGH 

SCHOOL    OF  VOICE 

Voice  Cultivation.  English,  French,  German,  and 

Italian  Diction.  Song,  Opera,  and  Oratorio  Classes 

Interviews  by  Appointment 

Studio:  56  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone,  Madison  Square  4438 


ADELAIDE    GESCHEIDT 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO  — Oratorio— Concert 

Recital  INSTRUCTION   IN  SINGING 

Practical  Science  of  Voice  Culture 

The  Art  of  Psycho — Physiology  in  Song 

Studios  No.  817  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       .      .       CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Thirty-second  Season,  J9J2-J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

flrogramm?  of  % 
FOURTH    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16 

AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C    A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Shown  EXCLUSIVELY  at  Steinert  Hall 
and  our  stores  throughout  New  England 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 


Grand  and  Upright  pianos 
in  all  regular  models,  and 
in  special  designs  of 
distinctive  architectural 
styles. 


PIANOLA 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


Steinway,  Weber  and  other 
makes  of  Pianos,  in  88-note 
styles  with  all  the  exclusive 
Pianola  features,  including 
the  Metrostyle  and  The- 
modist,  at  prices  as  low 
as  $550. 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND- 
MADE  PIANOS 

THE  HUME 

THE  JEWETT 
THE  WOODBURY 


A  series  of  quality  pianos 
of  distinctive  musical  char- 
acteristics— superb  values 
at  their  respective  prices, 
from  $275  up. 


M.  STEINERT   &  SONS   CO. 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street 

New  England's  Largest  Piano  House 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE      ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Borodin 


I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 


Arias  with  Orchestra 

a.  Marcello 

b.  Gluck 
Brahms 


Recitative  "II  mio  bel  foco"  and 
Aria  "Quella  fiamma" 

Aria  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed 
Elena,"  Act  I.,  No.  3 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Strauss 


a.  Morgen,  Op.  27,  No.  4. 

b.  Wiegenlied,  Op.  41,  No.  1 

c.  Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2. 


Songs  with  Orchestra 


Chabrier 


Espana/'  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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ifeint&lMltit 


Boston 's  Great  Art  'Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


JHa20it^lamIm€0. 


492  Boylston  Street 


ESTABLISHED  1854 


Boston 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5 Alexander  Borodin 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  12,  1834,  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years  1871-77. 
The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobility, 
February  14,  1877,  and  Eduard  Napravnik  was  the  conductor. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons  and 
horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be  taken 
for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  section  of 
it.  Another  motive,  animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  After 
the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the  expressive  second 
theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced  by  the  violoncellos, 
and  afterward  by  the  wood- wind.  The  vigorous  first  theme  is  soon 
heard  again  from  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  development.  The 
time  changes  from  2-2  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  dominates  with  a  devel- 
opment of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject.  This  material  is 
worked  at  length.  A  pedal  point,  with  persistent  rhythm  for  the  drum, 
leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which  the  themes  undergo  cer- 
tain modifications.     The  coda,  animato  assai,  is  built  on  the  Motto. 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  1-1  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison  of 
all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of  every 
measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  measures 
in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings  the 
song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard  from 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4.  A  new 
thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression  in  the 
bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings),  and  the 
movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes,  without  a 
pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
orm.     There  is  an  introduction.     The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given  to 
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the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumultuous, 
is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief  theme  is 
developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner by  strings  and  wood- wind.  The  second  subject  is  developed,  first 
by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitulation  section  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  material  for  the  opening  of  the  movement. 


Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  was  born  in  Leipsic  on  November  11,  1883, 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  study  singing  with  Mrs.  Marie 
Hedmont,  and  was  her  pupil  for  four  years.  When  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  Leipsic.  Since  then 
she  has  given  Lieder  concerts  in  leading  European  cities,  and  has  sung 
a  few  times  in  opera.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  January  9,  191 2. 

She  gave  a  song  recital  in  Boston,  January  12,  1912,  and  her  pro- 
gramme included  songs  by  Franz,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Wolf. 
At  her  second  recital,  January  18,  she  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Wolf,  Strauss. 

At  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February 
17,  1912,  she  sang  the  scena  "Die  Kraft  versagt"  from  Goetz's  opera 
"  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zahmung  "  and  three  songs  with  orchestra  by  Hugo 
Wolf:  "Der  Freund,"  " Verborgenheit,"  "Erist's." 

She  gave  a  third  recital  in  Boston  on  February  23,  191 2:  songs  by 
Franz,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Weingartner,  Goldmark,  Rubinstein. 

At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  3,  191 2,  she  sang  songs  of  Wagner  with  orchestra: 
"Stehe  still,"  "Traume,"  "Schmerzen";  and  these  songs  of  Schumann 
with  pianoforte:  " Provencalisches  Lied,"  "Mondnacht,"  "Die  Solda- 
tenbraut,"  "Ich  grolle  nicht,"  "Fruhlingsnacht." 


Air,  "II  mio  bel  foco" Benedetto  Marcello 

(Born  at  Venice,  July  24,  1686;  died  on  July  24,  1739,  at  Brescia.) 

Marcello  is  chiefly  known  to-day  as  the  composer  of  music  to  Giro- 
lamo  Ascanio  Giustiniani's  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  first  fifty  psalms, 
"Estro  poetico-armonico  "  (1724-27),  and  as  the  author  of  "Teatro  alia 
modo"  (s.  d.,  2d  edition,  1722),  a  biting  satire  on  operatic  conditions 
and  life  in  Italy.  But  Marcello  also  composed  Concerti  a  5  stromenti, 
Canzoni  madrigalesche  ed  arie  per  camera  a  2,  a  3,  a  4  voci,  a  Pastorale 
"Calisto  in  Orsa,"  the  opera  "La  fede  riconosciuta,"  a  pianoforte  so- 
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nata,  a  violoncello  sonata,  sonatas  for  flute,  and  Cantate  per  camera, — 
both  text  and  music  (17 13). 

Born  of  a  noble  family,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gasparini  and  Lotti.  He 
studied  law,  and  filled  various  offices.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Venetian  Council.  In  1730  he  was  proweditore  at  Pola, 
where  the  climate  affected  his  health.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  at  Brescia,  but  his  health  was  not  restored  by  the  change. 
It  is  said  that  he  secretly  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  girl  of  lowly 
origin  who  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him. 

Recitative. 

II  mio  bel  foco,  o  lontano  o  vicino  ch'  esser  poss*  io,  senza  cangiar  mai  tempre 
per  voi,  care  pupille,  ardera  sempre. 

Air.     Allegretto  affettuoso,  G  minor,  3-4. 

Quella  fiamma  che  m'  accende 
Piace  tanto  all'  alma  mia, 
Che  giammai  s'  estinguera. 
E  se  il  fato  a  voi  mi  rende 
Vaghi  rai  del  mio  bel  sole, 
Altra  luce  ella  non  vuole 
Ne  voler  giammai  potra. 


*My  joyful  ardor,  whether  near  or  far  distant    from  thee  I  tarry,  unchang'd 
and  constant  ever,  for  thee,  O  my  beloved,  shall  languish  never. 

In  my  heart  the  flames  that  burn  me, 

All  my  soul  do  so  enravish, 

That  they  ne'er  shall  cease  to  glow. 

And  should  fate  to  ye  return  me, 

Wand'ring  rays  of  my  fair  sun, 

Other  light  I  covet  none, 

Nor  the  wish  can  ever  know. 


Air  of  Paride,    "O,    del   mio    doixe    ardor,"    from    the    Opera 
"Paride  Ed  Elena,"  Act  I.,  No.  3. 

Christoph  Wildibadd,  Ritter  von  Gluck 

(Born  at  Weidenwang  near  Berching,  July  2,  17 14;  died  at  Vienna,  November  15, 

1787.) 

Gluck's  opera,  "Paride  ed  Elena,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1770.1  The  text  is  by  Raniero  di  Calzabigi,  who  represents 
Helen  not  as  the  wife,  but  as  the  betrothed  of  Menelaus.  Paris  woos 
her  with  the  assistance  of  Eros  disguised  as  Erasto,  the  confidant  of 
Elena,  and  bears  her  away  at  night  over  a  tranquil  sea.  The  char- 
acters are  as  follows:  Elena,  soprano;  Paride,  soprano;  Amore  (Erasto), 

*  This  translation  into  English  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Anthology  of  Italian  Song"  (vol.  i.  pp.  78-83),  vol.  290  of  Schirmer's  Library  of 
Musical  Classics. 

t  Some  give  1769  as  the  year. 


soprano;  the  goddess  Pallas,  soprano;  a  Trojan,  tenor;  and  chorus  of 
Trojans  and  Spartans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  singers  that 
then  took  these  parts.     The  opera  is  in  four  acts. 

The  air,  "O,  del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  is  in  G  minor,  moderato,  2-2. 
The  accompaniment  is  for  string  quartet  and  oboe  obbligato. 

C,  del  mio  dolce  ardor, 

Bramato  oggetto, 
L'  aure  che  tu  respiri 

Alfin  respiro. 
Ovunque  il  guardo  io  giro, 
Le  tue  vaghe  sembianze 
Amore  in  me  dipinge; 
II  mio  pensier  si  finge 
Le  piu  liete  speranze, 
B  nel  desio  che  cosi 
M'  empie  il  petto, 
Cerco  te,  chiamo  te, 
Spero  e  sospiro. 

O  my  sweet  beloved,  longed-for  object,  I  now  breathe  the  air  that  thou  breathest. 
Wherever  I  look,  some  vague  semblance  of  thee  is  awakened  in  me  by  love;  I  feel 
myself  thrilled  anew,  and  in  the  ardor  that  consumes  my  heart  I  seek  thee,  call 
thee,  hope  and  sigh. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80    .    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

W:*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutes  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 


The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with'  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "  Fuchslied  "  :f 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bemhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,'  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

* 
*  * 

•"Wir  hatten  gebauet.  '  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1810,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

f'Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

X  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

5  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 


"Morgen,"  Op.  27,  No.  4 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,"  are  (1)  "Ruhe.  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie," 
(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,"  and  (4)  "Morgen."  Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 

*Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26.  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder"  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley"  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  sol!  es  bedeuten"),  li  Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater'"')  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

( W-  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 
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Langsam,  G  major,  4-4. 

"MORGEN. 


Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen; 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Glucklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gltickes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 

To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 

We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 

And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 
Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending! 

Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 
Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bernhoff. 


"Wiegenlikd,"  Op.  41,  No.  1 Richard  Strauss 

"  Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  "  Helden- 
leben." 

"WIEGENLIED." 

Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 

Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 

Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 
Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Bliite  meiner  Liebe, 

Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heil'gen  Nacht, 
Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 


Richard  Dehmel. 


LULLABY. 


Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 
Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow'rs  it  brings. 

Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 
To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. j 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 
Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here. 

vSinee  that  brightest  happy  morning, 
Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 
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Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 

Sanft  bewegt,  D  major,  2-2.     Composed  at  Maquar stein,  August  22, 
1899.     Dedicated  to  Fraulein  Marie  Ritter. 


Cacilik,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  drangend,  E  major,  4-4. 

"CACILIE." 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

Von  brennenden  Kiissen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 

Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmiide  Seele, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir ! 

H.  Hart. 


Translation. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one ;  gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely 
And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife-weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff. 
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Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"     .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife,  f  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  sl  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909) .  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville :  ' '  The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 
feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
AndaV  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all*  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:    "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.     I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.     Their  hands  are  small 

•  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  1010. 
t  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.     The  wedding  was  in  1873. 
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and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espafia"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  " Espafia' '  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  atfa  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

*  Georges  Servieres  in  his    "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Taris,  igi2)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  M inestrel  of  November  11,1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,i883,  page  204. 


INFLAMMATION  t°he  THROAT 

Hoarseness,  cough,  bronchial,  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 

BROWN'S 


Safe  to  use  whenever  required  to  check  a  cough  or 
give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble.  Entirely  free  from 
opiates  in  any  form.  Singers  and  speakers  will  find 
them  excellent  for  clearing  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices  25c,  50c  and   $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  prep- 
aration makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the    teeth  and  gums  in  healthy   condition. 
Leaves    a    particularly  clean   and    pleasant  feeling 
in  the  mouth. 
Price  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 

CURTIS  &  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York 


WILLIA 


ALDEN     PAUL 


Instructor  in  Music,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge 
Private  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture  for  Reading,  Speaking  and  Singing 


BOSTON 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday  p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 

25  WINTHROP  HALL 
Phillips  Place  Telephone,  2816  R 
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Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  .triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espafia"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 


i  •   \  -  . 


HOTEL 
URITAN 

COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE,    BOSTON 


3fjp  Biatxttrtitie  HoBtntt  if  oua? 


A  booklet  of  the  Hotel,  or  "  The  Story  of  New 
England."  a  little  book  for  those  interested  in 
its  beginnings,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  M.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


By  special  request  the   Copley  Society  will  give  an  extra 

performance   of 

Alice   in   Wonderland 

With  Music  by  Lewis  S.  Thompson  At  Popular  Prices 

Copley  Hall,  Saturday  Afternoon,  January  25,  at  2.15 

Reserved  seats,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents,  on  sale  at  the  Hall, 
daily,  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWAND 

BOSTON  SHOPS 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE      and      284  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Phone  555  Oxford 


Brookline 

13 10  Beacon  St 

Phone  5030 


Roxbury 

2206  Washington  St 

Phone  Roxbury  92 


BRANCH  SHOPS 

Watertown 

1  Galen  Street 

Phone 

Newton  North  300 

Lynn 
70  Market  Street 
Phone  i860 


Phone  3900  Back  Bay 


Cambridge 

1274  Massachusetts  Ave 

Phone  Cambridge  945 


Salem 

187  Essex  Street 

Phone  1800 


Also 
New  York 
Albany 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Worcester 


Hartford  Providence 

New  Haven  Newport 

Bridgeport  Portland 
Springfield 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON   STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


Thursday  Evening,  February  6,  1  91  3,  at  8 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

Miss  GERTRUDE  MARSHALL    -     -     Violinist 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE.  $1.00 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY   AFTERNOON,   JANUARY    19, 

AT  3.30 
CONCERT  BY 

ELENA 

GERHARDT 

THE   IDEAL  SINGER  OF  SONGS 
VERA  BARSTOW,  Violinist 


Popular  Prices,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY   AFTERNOON,   FEBRUARY   2, 

AT  3.30 

RETURN   ENGAGEMENT 

Mme.  CLARA  BUTT 

AND 

Mr.KENNERLEY  RUMFORD 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents 
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?  NEW  PIANOFORTE  ALBUMS  ? 

^  IN  THE  ^ 

2      "BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  EDITION"     2 


FRENCH  COMPOSERS 


n.     .60 


Compositions  by  Chabrier,  Debussy,  Moret,  Pierne,  Ravel,  Saint-Saens,  Widor. 


RUSSIAN  COMPOSERS 


-    n.     .60 


S  Compositions  by  Arensky,  Cui,  Glazounow,  Gliere,  Karganoff,  Kopylow,  Kvostchin-     y£j\ 

SKY,  MAYKAPAR,  PANTSCHENKO,  RACHMANINOFF,  REBIKOFF,  WlHTOL.  ^^ 

S®f)e  loston  Mniit  Companp  (<&.g>t§itmtt^nt.)  m 
26  and  28  WEST  STREET  Telephone,  Oxford  1561  — Double  service     £\ 

LONDON   PRESS   NOTICES 

THE  MORNING   POST,  June  6,  1912. 

America  has,  in  Mr.  CHARLES  ANTHONY,  a  pianist  who  stands  for  what  is 
inassertive,  and  therefore  agreeable.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the 
^Eolian  Hall  on  Tuesday,  and  contented  himself — and  his  audience — with  a  programme 
that  included  no  sonata.  His  sympathies  extended  from  Bach,  and  thence  from 
Brahms,  Schumann  and  Chopin  down  to  Debussy,  Albeniz,  Saint-Saens,  and  d' Albert 
without  being  strictly  chronological.  Mr.  Anthony  has  a  good  technique  and  his  tone 
a  lyrical  sweetness.  His  best  right  to  appreciation  was  secured  by  the  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  more  imaginative  pieces,  like  the  Brahms  Intermezzo  and  a  Debussy  group. 
The  pianist  had  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
THE   REFEREE,  June  16,  191 2. 

At  iEolian  Hall,  Mr.  CHARLES  ANTHONY  made  an  excellent  impression  by  the 
intelligence,  crispness,  and  refinement  of  his  pianoforte  playing  at  his  recital. 

CHARLES   ANTHONY,  Pianist  and  Teacher 

Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Tel.  Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Twelfth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Uppir  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT   LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins  Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


Reduction  Sale 

480  Boylston   Street 
BOSTON 

In   Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
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8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Selected  Piano  Compositions 

Edited  by  AUGUST   SPANUTH 

A  New  Volume  of  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY  (64  Vols.)  —100,000  sold 
Price,  Postpaid,  Paper,  $1.50;  Cloth,  $2.50 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


"  The  Musicians  Library  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  exhibits  of  the  American  music 
publisher.  The  62  volumes  so  far  issued  comprise  most  of  the  best  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces  in  existence.     Beautifully  printed  and  intelligently  edited  by  authorities." — The 

Nation. 
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Esaj^^siio  boston 


1913  —  1914 
NOW   BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  <2£) 


C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 
SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 


TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 
1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CUSHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Louis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15   Haviland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of   The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 

Organ,   Harmony   and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of    Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 
Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 

602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDICK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 

Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 

Boston,  Wednesday  p.m.       • 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'Israeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CAIVIN   R     CADV       Studio  J  Boston,   6   Newbury    Street,   Lang    Studios 
CALVIN   B.   tAUY.      *tuaios  |  New  York,   15  Claremont  Avenue 
Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOC  AL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     1  RAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


PAUL  HUMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


TENOR 

LONDON  v  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229   BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 
THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


MATHILDE  RUEDIGER 


PIANIST       TEACHER 

From  Germany 

has  returned  from  two  years'  study  and  travel 
abroad. 

TRINITY   COURT     -     -     BOSTON 


LILLIE  MACHIN 


VOCAL    TEACH  E  R 

Certificated  pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini 

Florence,  Italy 

1203,   CARNEGIE   STUDIOS 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,    -    NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206    West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers'is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson 

in  New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management,  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 
Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 
65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


MARTHA  ATIOOD-BAKER 


SOPRANO 

AND 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio,  425  Huntington  Chambers 

Soprano  at  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square , 
Cambridge 


Mrs.  H.  H.    GALLISON 

SINGING 

Room  312,  Huntington  Chambers 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Mornings 

Inquire  at  any  Time  at  Room  315,  or 

94  Brattle  Street,        =      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Cambridge  22418 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST 
Coaching  in   Opera  and  Oratorio 

Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 

Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683-R 

Private  address,  14  Arlington  St.,  Boston 


diss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

164  Huntington   Avenue,  Boston 

(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS   SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.SHAW,  A.A.G.O. 

Instruction  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Harmony 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston 

608  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.LOUISE  LATHROP  MELLOWS 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,    swayed,  refreshed, 

•  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signole,  say  December  20,  1877. 


undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !     It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 


which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of   Cherubini,  he 

referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 

•  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahm3,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 


the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms' s 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese/  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of.  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture,  "  Der  Freischutz"     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  atEutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  l Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"'  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.     God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
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("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 


Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (i 787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;   for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."     Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
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of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  arid  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischiitz '  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischiitz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  M£moires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischiitz.'  * 

"The  word  Freischiitz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schutz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was   an   English   version   produced   at  the   Park  Theatre,   New  York, 

♦This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opdra,  Fan's,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Tru'.Un: 
de  1'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 
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March  2,*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  D.  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather 
an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced 
as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the n  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 

•Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12, 1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  .a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84    ...    .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 
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This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December   12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  were  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the. story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death  - 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.     It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
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acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  a.n  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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BOSTON 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday  p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 

25  WINTHROP  HALL 
Phillips  Place  Telephone,  2816  R 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


ESTABLISHED  1829 


LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 


HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE      and      284  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Phone  555  Oxford 


Brookline 

13 10  Beacon  St 

Phone  5030 


Roxbury 

2206  Washington  St 

Phone  Roxbury  92 


BRANCH  SHOPS 

Watertown 

1  Galen  Street 

Phone 

Newton  North  300 

Lynn 
70  Market  Street 
Phone  i860 


Phone  3900  Back  Bay 


Cambridge 

1274  Massachusetts  Ave 

Phone  Cambridge  945 


Salem 

187  Essex  Street 

Phone  1800 


Also 
New  York 
Albany 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Worcester 


Hartford  Providence 

New  Haven  Newport 

Bridgeport  Portland 
Springfield 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICES  286  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 
Thursday  Evening,  February  27,  1913 

AT  8  O'CLOCK 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

Mrs.  TRUMAN  ALDRICH,  Pianist 


TICKETS  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE,  $1.00 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday   Afternoon,  February   16,  1913,    at   3.30 

CONCERT  by 

Maggie  Teyte 


The  Brilliant  English  Soprano 


Edmond  Clement 


The  Distinguished  French  Tenor 


Only  Joint  Concert  and  Last  Appearance 

this  Season 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.         Now  on  sale 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Friday    Afternoon,    February    21,   1913,  at   2.30 


Ysaye 


Last  Recital 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.         Now  on  sale 
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BOOKS  RELATING  to  the 
CULTURE  and  ENJOYMENT  of  MUSIC 


A.MBROS,  W.  A. 

The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry:  A  Study 
in  Musical  Aesthetics.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  n.  1.25 

MacPHERSON,  S. 

Music  and  its  Appreciation.  Cloth,  n.  1.50 

Form  in  Music  (With  especial  reference  to  the 
design  of  instrumental  music).  Cloth,  n.  2.00 

PRATT,  WALDO  SELDEN 

The  History  of  Music:  A  Handbook  and  Guide 
for  Students  (Illustrations  and  portraits) . 

Cloth,  n.   2.50 

BUSONI,  FERRUCCIO 

Sketch  of  a  new  Aesthetic  of  Music.  n.     .75 

REINECKE,  CARL 

Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas  (Letters). 

Paper,  n.  1.00 


RIEMANN,  H. 

Catechism  of  Musical  Aesthetics. 

Flex,  cloth,  n.  1.00 
BROWNE,  A.  M. 

Musical  Biographies  of  Composers,  classified  in 
centennial  periods.  n.     .50 

SCHROEDER,  CARL 

A  Handbook  of  Conducting.      Flex,  cloth,  n.  1.00 

GILMAN,  LAWRENCE 

Debussy's  "  Pelleas  et  Melisande  ":  a  guide  to 
the  opera,  with  musical  examples  from  the 
score;  with  photogravure  frontispiece  portrait. 

Cloth,  n.  1. 00 


Comprehensive  catalogs  of  books  on  musical  subjects,  including  theoretical  <works,  technical  treatises,  and 

general  musical  literature,  may  be  had  on  request* 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  (G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,)  26  and  28  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1561  —  Double  service 

LONDON   PRESS   NOTICES 

DAILY   GRAPHIC,  July  6,  1912. 

The  present  has  been  a  season  of  pianists,  whose  standard  has  certainly  been  a  high  one. 
Mr.  CHARLES  ANTHONY  gave  another  recital  at  the  iEolian  Hall  yesterday.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  played  some  Max  Reger  in  a  London  concert  hall.  Mr.  Anthony  played  the 
"Variations  on  a  Theme  of  J.  S.  Bach"  with  the  rather  relentless  perfection  which  the  music 
demands. 

THE  STANDARD,  July  7,  1912. 

At  his  second  recital  at  ^Eolian  Hall,  Mr.  ANTHONY,  the  American  pianist,  was  heard  in  a  wide 
range  of  compositions,  from  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Mendelssohn  to  some  of  Debussy's  impression- 
istic sketches.  In  the  former  Mr.  Anthony  played  with  considerable  freedom  and  lucidity;  and  after- 
wards, in  two  descriptive  pieces  by  MacDowell,  his  playing  was  marked  by  taste  and  fluency.  A 
Caprice  and  Variations  on  a  Bach  theme  by  Max  Reger,  enabled  the  pianist  to  set  forth  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  his  confident  and  firm  technique,  and  the  ability  to  invest  the  music  with  a  definite  character. 

CHARLES  ANTHONY,  Pianist  and  Teacher 

Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.    Tel., Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Thirteenth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT  LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins         Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


Reduction  Sale 

480  Boylston   Street 
BOSTON 

In  Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
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150  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Selected  Piano  Compositions 

Edited  by  AUGUST   SPANUTH 

A  New  Volume  of  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY  (64  Vols.)  —100,000  sold 
Price,  Postpaid,  Paper,  $1.50;  Cloth,  $2.50 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


"  The  Musicians  Library  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  exhibits  of  the  American  music 
publisher.  The  62  volumes  so  far  issued  comprise  most  of  the  best  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces  in  existence.     Beautifully  printed  and  intelligently  edited  by  authorities." — The 

Nation. 


I 

^^laajolla  BOSTON  rJOimiN  EWYORKrif^iaQlSJcD 


1913  —  1914 
NOW  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  O 


Ca  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

am  j.   ■/■       twit.    eiwAni.ie  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York      Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


SOPRANO 


BERTHA  CDSHIN6  CHILD 


20   PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Louis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15   Haviland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of   The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,   Harmony  and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of    Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 
Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 

602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B,  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — DTshaeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CAIVIN   R    CADY       Studios  1  Boston>   6  Newbury    Street,   Lang    Studios 
CALVllN    B.   tAUY.      Mudl0s  |  New  York,   15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDICK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 
Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 
Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOCAL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     TRAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


PAOL  HULTMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516 Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  HuItman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


TENOR 

LONDON  v  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229  BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 

THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


MATHILDE  RUEDI6ER 


PIANIST       TEACHER 

From  Germany 

has  returned  from  two  years'  study  and  travel 
abroad. 

TRINITY  COURT     -     -     BOSTON 


LILLIE  MACHIN 


VOCAL    TEACH  ER 

Certificated  pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini 

Florence,  Italy 

1203,  CARNEGIE  STUDIOS 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,    -    NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 

PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson 
in  New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management,  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 
Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


SOPRANO 


MARTHA  ATWOOD-BAKER 


AND 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Studio,  425  Huntington  Chambers 

Soprano  at  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge 


Mrs.  H.  H.    GALLISON 

SINGING 

Room  312,  Huntington   Chambers 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Mornings 

Inquire  at  any  Time  at  Room  315,  or 
94  Brattle  Street,        -      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Cambridge  22418 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 
Coaching   in   Opera  and   Oratorio 

onday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 

Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683-R 

Private  address.  14  Arlington  St..  Boston 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

164  Huntington    Avenue,  Boston 
(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS    SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.SHAW,A.A.G.O. 

Instruction  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Harmony 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston 

608  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.LOUISE  LATHROP  MELLOWS 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


JESSIE    MORSE   BERENSON 

Soprano 
Teacher  of  Singing 

Pupil  of  Whitney,  Clement, Torrens,  and  Heinrich 

Hotel  Ranelegh 
11  Mountfort  Street,  Boston 


Rosalie  Tborrjtoo 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Studio,   92   Marlborough   St. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       .     ..       CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Thirty-second  Season,  J9J2— J9J3 

Dr.  KARL. MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of  % 
SIXTH   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  27 

AT  8.00 

COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


■  M   i 


Shown  EXCLUSIVELY  at  Steinert  Hall 
and  our  stores  throughout  New  England 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 


Grand  and  Upright  pianos 
in  all  regular  models,  and 
in  special  designs  of 
distinctive  architectural 
styles. 


PIANOLA 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


Steinway,  Weber  and  other 
makes  of  Pianos,  in  88-note 
styles  with  all  the  exclusive 
Pianola  features,  including 
the  Metrostyle  and  The- 
modist,  at  prices  as  low 
as  $550. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND- 
MADE  PIANOS 

THE  HUME 

THE  JEWETT 
THE  WOODBURY 


A  series  of  quality  pianos 
of  distinctive  musical  char- 
acteristics— superb  values 
at  their  respective  prices, 
from  $275  up. 


M.  STEINERT   &  SONS   CO. 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street 

New  England's  Largest  Piano  House 


SANDERS  THEATRE      ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  27 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  .         .         .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Wagner         •  .         .         .         .         .        .         .  A  "Faust"  Overture 


Grieg      .  .         .         .  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16 

I.  Allegro  molto  moderato. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato. 

Dvorak  .  .        .    "Carnival,"  Overture  for  full  Orchestra,  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
Mrs.  TRUMAN  ALDRICH 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Hasim&Iamlm 


Boston 's  Great  Art  "Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


Jte0tt&lamIm€0. 


ESTABLISHED  1854 


492  Boylston  Street 


Boston 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibewus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.     Muted  violins 


and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood-wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more: 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood- wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


A  "Faust"  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tohnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  it  was  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and 
hogsheads  who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at 
the  Rue  Saint  Honor£,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette; 
and  it  was  known  for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue 
des  Toilieres.  Before  the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few 
miserable  houses  occupied  by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No, 
23,*  the  house  in  which  the  illustrious  Moliere  is  said  to  have  been 
born;  and  a  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this  birth  was  put  into  the 
wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the  house  was  rebuilt,  in 
1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron  Hausmann  improved 
Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31  Rue  du  Pont-Neuf. 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's'  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of 
drudgery  to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged 
light  music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  'overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin."  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  (This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired,  f 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust' ' 

"      *  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 

t  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 


was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players,  unable  to  discover  any  purpose  of  the  composer,  held  up  hands 
in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard  Wagner  juge*  en  France," 
gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  publisher  Schlesinger  busied  him- 
self to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot  a  hearing  at  the  Soci^te"  des 
Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society  the  overture  to  'Faust' 
which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should  form  a  part  of  a  symphony 
founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840, 
announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust'  by  M.  R.  Wagner  had  just 
been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the  players  looked  at  each  other 
in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what  the  composer  had  tried  to 
do.     There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  performance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  is  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause,"  and  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did 
not  give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

But  Glasenapp,  a  lover  of  detail,  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that 
this  overture  was  not  "Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"  overture,  which 
was  written  for  Apel's  play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  same  year  at 
Magdeburg,  when  Wagner  was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre. 
The  overture  to  "Christoph  Columbus"  was  performed  at  Leipsic 
(April  2,  1835),  m  the  Gewandhaus  when  Christian  August  Pohlenz 
conducted  it;  at  Magdeburg  (May  2,  1835),  when  Wagner  conducted;  at 
Leipsic  (May  25,  1835);  at  Riga  (April  1,  1838);  and  at  Paris  (Febru- 
ary 4,  1 841),  at  a  concert  of  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  subscribers.* 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe^  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 

•  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this' mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus  "  overture:  " The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus '  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "  Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  "Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong  very  noisy, and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 

with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."  The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl,  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1908.  The  "  Christopher  Columbus  " 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 
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we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischutz. ' " 


Wagner's  purpose  was  to  portray  in  music  a  soul  "aweary  of  life, 
yet  ever  forced  by  his  indwelling  daemon  to  engage  anew  in  life's  en- 
deavors." This  purpose  is  clearly  denned  in  the  letters  of  Wagner 
to  Liszt  and  Uhlig. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  (January  30,  1848):  "Mr.  Halbert  tells  me 
you  want  my  overture  to  Goethe's  'Faust.'  As  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  except  that  it  does  not  please  me  any  longer,  I  send 
it  to  you,  because  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  only  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  overture  pleases  you.  If  the  latter  should  be  the 
case,  dispose  of  my  work;  only  I  should  like  occasionally  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  again."* 

In  1852  Wagner  reminded  Liszt  of  the  manuscript,  hoped  he  had 
given  it  to  a  copyist,  and  added:  "I  have  a  mind  to  rewrite  it  a  little 
and  to  publish  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  money  for  it."  He  reminded 
him  again  a  month  later.  By  Liszt's  reply  (October  7,  1852)  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  already  produced  the  overture  at  Weimar. f  "A 
copy  of  it  exists  here,  and  I  shall  probably  give  it  again  in  the  course 
of  this  winter.  The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  you;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  either 
a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more  agreeably  colored  treat- 
ment of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a  little  too  massive  there, 
and — forgive  my  opinion— the  motive  in  F  is  not  satisfactory:  it  wants 
grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation  of  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows,  and  in  consequence  impedes  the  interest. 
If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft,  tender,  melodious  part,  modu- 
lated a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  your  work  would 
gain  very  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not  be  angry  in  case  I  have 
said  something  stupid." 

Wagner  answered  (November  9,  1852):  "You  beautifully  spotted 
the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  written  an  overture 
to  'Faust.'  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is  wanting:  the  woman 
is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand  my  tone-poem 
if  I  called  it  'Faust  in  Solitude.'  At  that  time  I  intended  to  write  an 
entire  'Faust'  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is  ready, 
was  this  'Solitary  Faust,'  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  'feminine' 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  'Flying  Dutchman '  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  'Faust'  work  altogether, 

*  The  Englishing  of  these  excerpts  from  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  by  Francis  Hueffer. 

t  This  performance  was  on  May  n,  1852.  Liszt  wrote  to  Wagner,  "Your  'Faust'  overture  made  a  sen- 
sation and  went  well." 
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I  shall  certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental 
modulation.  The  theme  which  you  desire  I  cannot  introduce.  This 
would  naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have 
no  inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  'Faust 
in  Solitude,'  or  'The  Solitary  Faust:   a  Tone-poem  for   Orchestra.'" 

* 

*   * 

The  manuscript  score  of  the  original  edition  is  in  the  Liszt  Museum 
at  Weimar.  The  manuscript  of  the  revised  edition  is,  or  was  until  a 
very  recent  date,  at  Wahnfried  in  Bayreuth. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Paris  was  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  March  6,  1870. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  January 
3,  1857,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  in  the 
Melodeon.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  about  thirty-five  players. 
The  music  was  then  praised  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  as  "profound  in 
sentiment,  original  in  conception,  logical  in  treatment,  euphonious  as 
well  as  bold  in  instrumentation,  and  marvellously  interesting  to  the 
end."  "It  seemed,"  wrote  Mr.  Dwight,  "to  fully  satisfy  its  end;  it 
spoke  of  the  restless  mood,  the  baffled  aspiration,  the  painful,  tragic 
feeling  of  the  infinite  amid  the  petty,  chafing  limitations  of  this  world 
which  every  soul  has  felt  too  keenly,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  its  own  life  and  its  breadth  of  culture.  Never  did 
music  seem  more  truly  working  in  its  own  sphere,  except  when  it  pre- 
sents the  heavenly  solution  and  sings  all  of  harmony  and  peace."  And 
this  burst  of  appreciation  was  in  1857  and  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  New  York  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  Mr.  Eisfeld  conductor,  January  10,  1857. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  classic  overture,  begins  with  a 
slow  introduction,  or  exposition  of  almost  the  whole  thematic  material 
to  be  treated  afterward  in  due  course.  Sehr  gehalten  (Assai  sostenuto), 
D  minor,  4-4.  The  opening  phrase  is  given  out  by  the  bass  tuba  and 
double-basses  in  unison  over  a  pianissimo  roll  of  drums,  and  is  answered 
by  the  'cellos  with  a  more  rapid  phrase.  The  violins  then  have  a  phrase 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  one  with  which  the  work  begins,  and  in 
turn  becomes  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro.  A  cry  from  wind  instru- 
ments follows,  and  is  repeated  a  fourth  higher.  After  development 
there  is  a  staccato  chord  for  full  orchestra,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
overture  begins.  Sehr  bewegt  (Assai  con  moto),  D  minor,  2-2.  There 
is  a  reappearance  of  the  theme  first  heard,  but  in  a  modified  form.  It 
is  given  out  by  the  first  violins  over  harmonies  in  bassoons  and  horns, 
and  the  antithesis  is  for  all  the  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  is  reached 
the  cry  of  the  wind  instruments  is  again  heard.  There  is  a  long  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  which  a  subsidiary  theme  is  given  to  the  oboe. 
The  second  theme  is  a  melody  in  F  major  for  flute.  The  free  fantasia 
is  long  and  elaborate.  The  first  entrance  of  trombones  on  a  chord  of 
the  diminished  seventh,  accompanied  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra 
and  followed  by  a  chord  of  the  second,  once  excited  much  discussion 
among  theorists  concerning  the  propriety  of  its  resolution.  The  third 
part  of  the  overture  begins  with  a  tumultuous  return  of  the  first  theme ; 
the  development  differs  from  that  of  the  first  part.     The  coda  is  long. 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16. 

Edward  Hagerup  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  in  Bergen,  September^  1907.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  1868  and  dedicated 
it  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer,  whom  he  met  at  Co- 
penhagen. It  has  also  been  said  that  Nordraak  turned  him  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Gade,  who  in  turn  followed  piously  in  those 
of  Mendelssohn;  that  he  disclosed  to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song, 
and  persuaded  him  it  was  his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national 
spirit  and  life.  But  Nordraak  died  in  1865,  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  concerto  at  least  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a  pianist,  who 
was  born  at  Chris tiania  in  1842  and  died  at  New  York  in  1888. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  concerto  was  composed  during  Grieg's 
vacation  in  the  summer  of  1868  in  the  Danish  village  of  Sollerod.  He 
had  married  Nina  Hagerup  on  June  11,  1867,  and  had  given  subscription 
concerts  with  her  at  Christiania,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  was  busied  as  a  teacher. 

The  concerto  was  played  at  Leipsic  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  22,  1872.  It 
was  announced  as  "new"  and  "in  manuscript."  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Erika  Lie.*  Was  this  the  first  performance?  The  music  excited  hos- 
tility. It  was  described  as  patchwork,  as  scraps  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  "Scandinavianized."  The  first  performance  in  England  was 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Edward  Dannreuther  as  pianist,  in  1874. 
Louis  Brassin  played  the  work  at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Boskovitz  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  28,  1874.  When  the  work  was  then  played,  the 
orchestration  was  considered  radical  and  tumultuous.  Mr.  D wight, 
for  instance,  said:  "Richly,  in  parts  overpoweringly,  accompanied  by 
the  modern,  almost  Wagnerian,  orchestration." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  brass,  with  a  roll  on  the  drums 
and  a  pizzicato  note  for  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  has  a  short  in- 
troductory passage.  The  first  theme,  in  the  nature  of  a  march,  is  given 
out  by  wood- wind  and  horns;  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  strings. 
The  second  period  of  the  theme,  of  a  more  song-like  character,  appears 
first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.  The  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello  is  short.     The  pianoforte  then  develops 

*  Erika  Lie  (Mrs.  Nissen),  born  at  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania,  in  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Kjerulf  and 
Theodor  Kullak.  She  taught  in  Kullak's  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  at  Berlin,  and  gave  concerts  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  She  antagonized  in  some  manner  the  music  critics  of  Berlin,  so  that  they  all  agreed 
to  ignore  her  concerts.  She  married  in  1874,  made  her  home  at  Christiania,  where  she  taught  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  died  on  October  27,  1903. 
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fully  the  theme.  Subsidiary  themes  follow,  and  are  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  of  these,  in  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte 
and  imitated  canonically  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  second  theme,  but  this  comes  later,  also  in  C  major, 
tempo  lento,  piu  tranquillo,  first  played  by  the  trumpet  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte  and  developed  at  length  with  gradually  quicker  pace.  A 
fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  no  repetition 
and  the  free  fantasia  is  short.  The  third  part  begins  with  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  played  by  the  pianoforte  with  answers 
from  the  strings.  This  third  part  is  followed  by  a  long  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte.     A  short  coda,  poco  piu  allegro,  brings  the  close. 

II.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  3-8.  The  theme  is  developed  by  the 
muted  strings,  and  later  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  take  part. 
The  pianoforte  has  episodic  and  florid  work,  which  is  accompanied  by 
sustained  harmonies  (strings).  The  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  is  developed  to  the  close  of  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  immediately  with  the  next. 

III.  A  rondo  on  five  themes,  A  minor,  Allegro  moderato  molto  e 
marcato,  2-4.  There  is  preluding  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
pianoforte  follows,  takes  up  the  first  theme,  of  Scandinavian  character, 
and  develops  it.  A  tutti  passage  follows.  The  second  theme,  also  in 
the  tonic,  is  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte,  but  it  closes  with 
more  cantabile  phrases.  The  third,  in  lively  march  rhythm,  is  in  C 
major;  it  is  played  first  by  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  developed  by  the  orchestra  against  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  then  a  fortissimo  tutti  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Another 
theme  is  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  there  is  another 
orchestral  tutti.  The  fifth  theme,  of  a  more  cantabile  character,  is 
played  (F  major)  by  flute  and  clarinet  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  -and  then  developed  at  length  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in 
the  'cellos.  The  second  part  is  very  much  like  the  first,  but  the  third 
theme  is  now  in  A  major.  The  coda  begins  quasi  presto  (A  major, 
3-4),  and  the  first  theme  is  used  with  a  rhythmic  variation,  until  the 
apotheosis  (A  major,  4-4)  of  the  fifth  theme,  sung  by  brass  instruments 
broadly  and  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  pianoforte  arpeggios  and 
orchestra. 


* 
*  * 


Ernest  Closson  stated  in  1892  that  Grieg  had  then  worked  for  a  long 
time  on  a  new  concerto,  "dedicated  to  his  friend  and  interpreter,  Mr. 
Arthur  de  Greef,*  the  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Brussels." 

*  De  Greef  was  born  October  io,  1862,  at  Lowen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Brassin.     In  1888  he  joined 
t  helfaculty  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory.     He  is  esteemed  highly  throughout  Europe  as  a  virtuoso. 
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"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  DvoMk,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Kmil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica" ;  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvofak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
earnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning, '  the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease, '  that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body)'  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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"  If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  '  II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L' Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid* — 

dancfng  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;    "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 


•  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 


When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 


INFLAMMATION  ■?&  THROAT     BROWN'S 


Hoarseness,  cough,  bronchial,  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 

BROWN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

Safe  to  use  whenever  required  to  check  a  cough  or 
give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble.  Entirely  free  from 
opiates  in  any  form.  Singers  and  speakers  will  find 
them  excellent  for  clearing  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  prep- 
aration makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the    teeth  and  gums  in  healthy   condition. 
Leaves    a    particularly  clean  and   pleasant  feeling 
in  the  mouth. 
Price  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 

CURTIS  &  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of.  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


*:'     :      •    «i>    »,       MA  i«^R>^   -^  >' v.: >*-y, ■:-<..  <>!..-    , 
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HOTEL 
PURITAN 

COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE,    BOSTON 


®rje  Sistutrttti*  ffio0t0tt  Ijatta* 


A  booklet  of  the  Hotel,  or  "  The  Story  of  Now 
England,"  a  little  book  for  those  interested  In 
its  beginnings,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  M.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


WILLIAM     ALDEN     PAUL 

Instructor  in  Music,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge 
Private  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture  for  Reading,  Speaking  and  Singing 


BOSTON 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday  p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 

25  WINTHROP  HALL 
Phillips  Place  Telephone,  2816  R 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW   DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE      and       284  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Phone  555  Oxford 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 
Thursday  Evening,  March  27,  1913 

AT  8  O'CLOCK 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  NORMAN  WILKS,  Pianist 


TICKETS  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE,  $1.00 
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Symphony  Hall,  Sunday  Afternoon,  March  2,  at  3.30 

CONCERT   by 

Signor  BONCI 

The  Greatest  Italian  Lyric  Tenor 
Assisted  by 

Madame   RHADESKA,  Soprano 


PROGRAMME 

I. 

CRADLE  SONG 

DAY  IS  GONE 

LOVE'S  LYRE 

SlGNOR  BONCI 
II. 

LA  PASTORELLA  from  "Rosalinda" 

QUAL  FALFALLETTA  .... 

AIME-MOI  (arr.  byD.  Viardot) 

VISSI  D' ARTE,  VISSI  D'AMORE 

Mme.  Rhadeska 
III. 
"  CIELO  E  MAR,' '  from  "  La  Gioconda  "      - 

SlGNOR   BONCI 


TUSCAN  STRONELLI 

Cantate  su. 
O.  Rondinella. 
Questa  S  la  Sera 
O  Rosa,  Rosal 


VOCE  E  NOTTE 
OCCHI  TURCHINI 
BARCAROLA 


SOIR  PAlEN  (Flute  obbligato) 
LE  NIL  (Flute  obbligato) 


IV. 


DeKoven 

Ruthven  Lang 

Tirindelli 


.  Veracini 

D.  Scarlatti 

Chopin 

Puccini 


Ponchielli 


Blair  Fairchild 


Mme.  Rhadeska 
V. 


SlGNOR   BONCI 

VI. 


DeCurtis 

Denza 

Rossini 


Georges  Hue 
Xavier  Leroux 


Mme.  Rhadeska 
VII. 
CELESTA  AlDA Verdi 

SlGNOR   BONCI 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  50  cents.      1200  seats  at  $1.00 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  9,  AT  3.30 

™No™  PENSION  FUND 

OF      THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.    KARL   MUCK,   Conductor 


PROGRAMME:  Tannhauser  Overture     . 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan" 


Wagner  Siegfried  Idyl Wagner 

•  Strauss  "  Pathetic  Symphony  "     Tschaikowsky 


TICKETS,  $2.00,  $1.50,  AND  $1.00 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  16,  AT  3.30 


LEOPOLD 

GODOWSKY 


JULIA 

C  U  L  P 


The  Renowned  Austrian  Pianist  The  Famous  Dutch  Soprano 

TICKETS,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  AND  50  CENTS 
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BOOKS  RELATING  to  the 
CULTURE  and  ENJOYMENT  of  MUSIC 


AMBROS,  W.  A. 

The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry:  A  Study 
in  Musical  Aesthetics.  Cloth,  gilt  lop,  n.  1.25 

MacPHERSON,  S. 

Music  and  its  Appreciation.  Cloth,  n.  1.50 

Form  in  Music  (With  especial  reference  to  the 
design  of  instrumental  music).  Cloth,  n.  2.00 

PRATT,  WALDO  SELDEN 

The  History  of  Music:  A  Handbook  and  Guide 
for  Students  (Illustrations  and  portraits) . 

Cloth,  n.  2.50 
BUSONI,  FERRUCCIO 

Sketch  of  a  new  Aesthetic  of  Music.  n.     .75 

REINECKE,  CARL 

Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas  (Letters). 

Paper,  n.  1.00 


RIEMANN,  H. 

Catechism  of  Musical  Aesthetics. 

Flex,  clock,  n.  1.00 

BROWNE,  A.  M. 

Musical  Biographies  of  Composers,  classified  in 
centennial  periods.  n.     .50 


SCHROEDER,  CARL 

A  Handbook  of  Conducting. 


Flex,  cloth,  n.  1.00 


GILMAN,  LAWRENCE 

Debussy's  "  Pelleas  et  Melisande  ":  a  guide  to 
the  opera,  with  musical  examples  from  the 
score;  with  photogravure  frontispiece  portrait. 

Cloth,  n.  1. 00 


Comprehensive  catalogs  of  books  on  musical  subjects,  including  theoretical  -works,  technical  treatises,  and 

general  musical  literature,  may  be  had  on  request* 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  (G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,)  26  and  28  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1561 — Double  service 


CHARLES    ANTHONY 

STEINERT  HALL,  BOSTON 


MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and  THURSDAYS 


Telephone,  Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Thirteenth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT  LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins         Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


Reduction  Sale 

480  Boylston   Street 
BOSTON 

In  Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
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1 50  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

i   A  SHROPSHIRE   LAD 

D 

2 

E 

2 
0 


SONG  CYCLE  FOR  MEDIUM  VOICE 

By  CHARLES  FONTEYN   MANNEY 

OP.  22.     PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.25 

The  text  of  these  songs  is  by  A.  E.  Housman,  the  verses  being  subjectively  connected 
in  that  they  set  forth  a  sequence  of  emotional  experiences,  as  indicated  by  the  titles: 

1.  YOUTH  4.   HOME  LONGING 

2.  HEART  WOUNDS  5.   GRIEF 

3.  EXILE  6.   DISILLUSION 

These  songs  are  of  true  concert  character,  varied  in  mood,  modern  in  musical  thought, 
spontaneous  in  melody,  and  will  strongly  appeal  to  artistic  singers  in  search  of  a  novel 
recital  number. 

"In  the  music,  the  composer  frequently  introduces  a  phrase  or  rhythm  that  have  a  passing 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  old  English  composers — quaint  touches,  which  serve,  however,  merely 
as  accessories  to  the  modern  harmonies.  The  work  is  devoid  of  sensationalism,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  musical  interest." — Musical  Courier. 

Aki  BOSTON  cfimsik)N  EW  YORK  c!^Ba!£ 


1913—1914 


NOWJ  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  (2$) 


Co  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUN6ER 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

m  4.   mi       r»Aiii    cTAnmc  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York      Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


SOPRANO 


BERTHA  CDSHIN6  CHILD 


20   PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Louis  Eaton,  Yiolinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15  Haviland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LODD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,  Harmony  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of    Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 
Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 

602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'Israeu 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CALVIN   R     CADY       Studios  i  Boston»   6  Newbury    Street,   Lang    Studios 
lalviin   a.   tAUY.     55tudlos  I  New  York,  15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDIGK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 
Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 
Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOCAL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     I  RAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


PAUL  HULTMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516 Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


TENOR 

LONDON  v  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229  BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 

THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


MATHILDE  RDEDI6ER 


PIANIST       TEACHER 

From  Germany 

has  returned  from  two  years'  study  and  travel 
abroad. 

TRINITY  COURT     -     -     BOSTON 


LILLIE  MACHIN 


VOCAL    TEACH  ER 

Certificated  pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini 

Florence,  Italy 

1203,  CARNEGIE  STUDIOS 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,    -    NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206    West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Hendkrsok 
in  New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management,  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 
65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


MARTHA  ATWOOD-BAKER 


SOPRANO 

AND 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Studio,  425  Huntington  Chambers 

Soprano  at  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square. 
Cambridge 


Mrs.  H.  H.   GALLISON 

SINGING 

Room  312,  Huntington   Chambers 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Mornings 

Inquire  at  any  Time  at  Room  315,  or 

94  Brattle  Street,         -      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Cambridge  22418 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST 
Coaching  in  Opera  and  Oratorio 

Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 

Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683 -R 

Private  address,  14  Arlington  St.,  Boston 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

164  Huntington   Avenue,  Boston 
(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS    SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 


Mr. Harris  s.shaw,a.a.g.o.  |  MrsXOUISE LATHROP  MELLOWS 

Instruction  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Harmony 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston 


608  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


JESSIE    MORSE   BERENSON 

Soprano 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Pupil  of  Whitney,  Clement.Torrens,  and  Heinrich 

Hotel  Ranelegh 
1 1  Mountfort  Street,  Boston 


Rosalie  Tborptop 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Studio,   92   Marlborough  St, 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       .      .       CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

!00fom  g>gmpljmttj  ©rrliestra 

Thirty-second  Season*  1912— J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
SEVENTH  CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27 

AT  8.00 

COPYRIGHT,  1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Shown  EXCLUSIVELY  at  Steinert  Hall 
and  our  stores  throughout  New  England 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 


Grand  and  Upright  pianos 
in  all  regular  models,  and 
in  special  designs  of 
distinctive  architectural 
styles. 


PIANOLA 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND- 
MADE  PIANOS 

THE  HUME 

THE  JEWETT 
THE  WOODBURY 


Steinway,  Weber  and  other 
makes  of  Pianos,  in  88-note 
styles  with  all  the  exclusive 
Pianola  features,  including 
the  Metrostyle  and  The- 
modist,  at  prices  as  low 
as  $550. 

A  series  of  quality  pianos 
of  distinctive  musical  char- 
acteristics— superb  values 
at  their  respective  prices, 
from  $275  up. 


M.  STEINERT   &  SONS   CO. 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street 

New  England's  Largest  Piano  House 


SANDERS  THEATRE      ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio. 

IE.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  molto. 


Mozart Three  German  Dances  (K.  605) 

Schumann      .         .         .         .       Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.    Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Haydn    .         .  Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitjgopf  and  Hartel,  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale,  Allegro  con  spirito. 


soloist/ 

Mr,  NORMAN  WILKS 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Beethoven  symphony 

3 


Miss  Maggie  Teyte 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRIMA  DONNA 


Writes  as  follows 
of  the 


fltemt&I|antlut 


PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen : 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


ESTABLISHED   1854 

492  Boylston  Street        -  -  -  -         Boston 


V_»  i  jLViJTXlWlN   X       111(       XJ      IVAXXJ  V^XN.,      J.  ^  V_»  .     -<i  ,      V_/^  .      £  \J       .  .       lyUJUVVlVJ       V-ft-lN       xjxvxv  xxivj  v  xvx>i 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

In  1 801  Beethoven's  deafness,  which  had  begun  with  a  roaring  in 
his  ears,  grew  on  him.  He  suffered  also  from  frightful  colic.  He 
consulted  physician  after  physician.  He  tried  oil  of  almonds,  cold 
baths  and  hot  baths,  pills  and  herbs  and  blisters.  He  was  curious 
about  galvanic  remedies,  and  in  his  distress  he  wrote:  "I  shall  as  far 
as  possible  defy  my  fate,  although  there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall 
be  the  most  miserable  of  God's  creatures.  ...  I  will  grapple  with  fate; 
it  shall  never  pull  me  down." 

Dr.  Schmidt  sent  him  in  1802  to  the  little  village  of  Heiligenstadt, 
where,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Emperor  Protus  planted  the  first  vines  of 
Noricum.  There  was  a  spring  of  mineral  water, — a  spring  of  marvel- 
lous virtues, — which  had  been  blessed  by  Saint  Severinus,  who  died 
in  the  village  and  gave  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to-day.  Beet- 
hoven's house  was  on  a  hill  outside  the  village,  isolated,  with  a  view 
of  the  Danube  valley.  Here  he  lived  for  several  months  like  a  hermit. 
He  saw  only  his  physician  and  Ferdinand  Ries,  his  pupil,  who  visited 
him  occasionally. 

Nature  and  loneliness  did  not  console  Beethoven.  He  had  been  in 
dismal  mood  since  the  performance  of  the  First  Symphony  (April  2, 
1800).  The  powers  of  darkness,  "finstere  Machte,"  to  quote  Wasie- 
lewski's  phrase,  had  begun  to  torment  him.  He  had  already  felt  the 
first  attacks  of  deafness.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  symptoms  were 
in  1796,  when,  as  a  story  goes,  returning  overheated  from  a  walk,  he 
plunged  his  head  into  cold  water.  "It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  smallpox,  which  in  his  childhood  left  marks  on  his  face,  was  a 
remote  cause  of  his  deafness."  In  1800-01  Beethoven  wrote  about 
his  deafness  and  intestinal  troubles  to  Dr.  Wegeler,  and  to  the  clergy- 
man, Carl  Amenda,  in  Kurland.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
1802,  that  Beethoven,  at  Heiligenstadt,  almost  ready  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brothers,  the  document  known  as  "Beet- 
hoven's will,"  which  drips  yew-like  melancholy. 

Furthermore,  Beethoven  was  still  passionately  in  love  with  Giulietta 
Guicciardi,  of  whom  he  wrote  to  Wegeler,  November  16,  1801:  "You 
can  hardly  believe  what  a  sad  and  lonely  life  I  have  passed  for  two 
years.  My  poor  hearing  haunted  me  as  a  spectre,  and  I  shunned  men. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  appear  misanthropic,  and  I  am  not  this  at 
all.  This  change  is  the  work  of  a  charming  child  who  loves  me  and  is 
loved  by  me.  After  two  years  I  have  again  had  some  moments  of 
pleasure,  and  for  the  first  time  I  feel  that  marriage  could  make  me 
happy.  Unfortunately,  she  is  not  of  my  rank  in  life,  and  now  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  marry."  Beethoven,  however,  asked  for  her  hand.  One 
of  her  parents  looked  favorably  on  the  match.     The  other,  probably 


the  father,  the  Count  Guicciardi,  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  man 
without  rank,  without  fortune,  and  without  a  position  of  any  kind. 
Giulietta  became  the  Countess  Gallenberg.  Beethoven  told  Schindler 
that  after  her  marriage  she  sought  him  out  in  Vienna,  and  she  wept, 
but  that  he  despised  her. 

Yet  during  the  sad  period  of  the  winter  of  1802-03  Beethoven 
composed  the  Second  Symphony,  a  joyous,  "a  heroic  lie,"  to  borrow 
the  descriptive  phrase  of  Camille  Bellaigue.  For  many  years  biog- 
raphers of  Beethoven  gave  1800  as  the  date  of  the  composition.  Auto- 
graph sketches  bought  by  Kessler  of  Vienna,  for  from  one  florin  twenty- 
five  to  three  florins,  at  the  sale  of  the  composer's  effects,  fix  the  year 
as  1802.  These  sketches  contain  the  musical  ideas  of  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  D  major  (1805),  of  the  overture  on  the  name  of  Bach 
(1822),  of  an  overture,  or  an  opera,  "Macbeth"  (1808).  The  sketches 
for  the  symphony  are  mixed  with  those  of  three  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  (Op.  30);  three  pianoforte  sonatas  (Op.  31);  the  trio, 
"Tremate"  (Op.  116).  The  symphonic  sketches  fill  completely  seven 
large  pages. 

The  autograph  score  of  the  Second  Symphony  has  been  lost,  and  it 
thus  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  the  First  Symphony.  The  separate  parts 
were  published  in  March,  1804,  by  the  Bureau  of  Arts  and  Industry 
(afterward  Haslinger)  at  Vienna.  The  title  ran:  "Grand  Symphony, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  His  Highness  Monseigneur  the  Prince  Charles 
de  Lichnowsky,*  by  Louis  Beethoven,  Op.  36."  The  score  was  not 
published  until  1820. 

The  symphony  was  arranged  by  Beethoven  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  violoncello,  and  published  in  September,  1806,  An  arrange- 
ment by  Ries  as  a  quintet,  with  double-bass,  flute,  and  two  horns  ad  lib., 
was  published  in  1807.  Hummel's  arrangement  for  pianoforte,  with 
accompaniment  of  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello,  was  published  in 
London  in  1826. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Second  Symphony  was  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  April  5,  1803.  The  programme  included  Beethoven's 
oratorio,  "Christus  am  )elberge,"  the  First  Symphony,  the  Concerto 
in  C  minor  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and,  according  to  Ries,  "a 
new  piece  which  I  do  not  remember."  The  rehearsal  began  at  8  a.m., 
and  it  was  "a  terrible  one,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  left 
Beethoven  more  or  less  discontented."  Ries  adds:  "The  Prince 
Charles  Lichnowsky,  who  had  been  present  from  the  beginning,  ordered 
large  baskets  of  bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  and  wine  to  be  brought 
in.  He  invited  in  a  friendly  manner  every  one  to  partake,  and  all 
helped  themselves  with  both  hands.  As  a  result  everybody  grew  good- 
humored.  Then  the  prince  demanded  that  the  whole  oratorio  should 
be  rehearsed  again,  so  that  it  would  go  well  at  night,  and  the  first  work 
of  this  kind  that  Beethoven  had  produced  might  be  performed  publicly 

•An  interesting  account  of  this  prince  and  his  relations  with  Beethoven  is  to  be  found  in  "Beethoven's 
Widmungen,"  by  Dr.  Carl  Leeder,  of  Vienna,  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  Die  Musik,  Jahrg.  in.,  Heft 
12,  13,  19,  23;  Jahrg.  IV.  (1004-05),  Heft  21,  22. 


in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  composer.  The  concert  began  at  six  o'clock, 
but  it  was  so  long  that  certain  pieces  were  not  performed."  The 
prices  of  admission  were  raised.  Some  were  doubled,  and  the  prices 
of  the  reserved,  seats  were  tripled.  The  receipts  amounted  to  eighteen 
hundred  gulden. 

The  review  of  the  concert  published  in  the  Allgemeine  musikaliscke 
Zeitung,  May  25,  1803,  was  very  short,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  symphony.  The  reviewer  gave  four  lines  to  the  oratorio,  and 
reproached  Beethoven  for  having  raised  the  admission  prices.  The 
symphony  was  performed  at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1804,  and  Spazier 
characterized  it  as  "a  gross  monster,  a  pierced  dragon  which  will  not 
die,  and  even  in  losing  its  blood  (in  the  finale),  wild  with  rage,  still 
deals  vain  but  furious  blows  with  his  tail,  stiffened  by  the  last  agony." 
Spazier,  who  died  early  in  1805,  was  described  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  learned  and  well-grounded  musician  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 

A  Leipsic  critic  found  that  the  symphony  would  gain  if  certain 
passages  were  abbreviated  and  certain  modulations  were  sacrificed. 
Another  declared  that  it  was  too  long;  that  there  was  an  exaggerated 
use  of  the  wind  instruments;  that  the  finale  was  bizarre,  harsh,  savage. 
Yet  he  added  that  there  was  such  fire,  such  richness  of  new  ideas, 
such  an  absolutely  original  disposition  of  these  ideas,  that  the  work 
would  live;  "and  it  will  always  be  heard  with  renewed  pleasure  when  a 
thousand  things  that  are  to-day  in  fashion  will  have  been  long  buried " 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Boston  on  November  12,  1842,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
city  "with  full  orchestra." 

The  sketch  of  Berlioz  may  here  serve  as  an  analysis:  "In  this 
symphony  everything  is  noble,  energetic,  proud.  The  Introduction 
(largo)  is  a  masterpiece.  The  most  beautiful  effects  follow  one  another 
without  confusion  and  always  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The  song 
is  of  a  touching  solemnity,  and  it  at  once  commands  respect  and  puts 
the  hearer  in  an  emotional  mood.  The  rhythm  is  already  bolder,  the 
instrumentation  is  richer,  more  sonorous,  more  varied.  Ari  allegro  con 
brio  of  enchanting  dash  is  joined  to  this  admirable  adagio.  The 
gruppetto  which  is  found  in  the  first  measure  of  the  theme,  given  at 
first  to  the  violas  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  is  taken  up  again  in  an 
isolated  form,  to  establish  either  progressions  in  a  crescendo  or  imitative 
passages  between  wind  instruments  and  the  strings.  All  these  forms 
have  a  new  and  animated  physiognomy.  A  melody  enters,  the  first 
section  of  which  is  played  by  clarinets,  horns,  and  bassoons.  It  is 
completed  en  tutti  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  manly  energy 
is  enhanced  by  the  happy  choice  of  accompanying  chords. 

"The  andante*  is  not  treated  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  First 
Symphony:  it  is  not  composed  of  a  theme  worked  out  in  canonic 
imitations,  but  it  is  a  pure  and  frank  song,  which  at  first  is  sung  simply 
by  the  strings,  and  then  embroidered  with  a  rare  elegance  by  means 
of  light  and  fluent  figures  whose  character  is  never  far  removed  from 
the  sentiment  of  tenderness  which  forms  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  principal  idea.  It  is  a  ravishing  picture  of  innocent  pleasure 
which  is  scarcely  shadowed  by  a  few  melancholy  accents. 

*  Berlioz  here  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Larghetto.     In  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven,  dated  1801-02,  the 
theme  of  this  Larghetto  is  given  to  the  horns,  not  to  the  strings. 


"The  scherzo  is  as  frankly  gay  in  its  fantastic  capriciousness  as  the 
andante  has  been  wholly  and  serenely  happy;  for  this  symphony  is 
smiling  throughout;  the  warlike  bursts  of  the  first  allegro  are  wholly 
free  from  violence;  there  is  only  the  youthful  ardor  of  a  noble  heart 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  illusions  of  life  are  preserved  untainted. 
The  composer  still  believes  in  immortal  glory,  in  love,  in  devotion. 
What  abandon  in  his  gayety!  What  wit!  What  sallies!  Hearing 
these  various  instruments  disputing  over  fragments  of  a  theme  which 
no  one  of  them  plays  in  its  complete  form,  hearing  each  fragment  thus 
colored  with  a  thousand  nuances  as  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  as  though  you  were  watching  the  fairy  sports  of  Oberon's  graceful 
spirits. 

"The  finale  is  of  like  nature.  It  is  a  second  scherzo  in  two  time, 
and  its  playfulness  has  perhaps  something  still  more  delicate,  more 
piquant." 


*   * 
* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Three  German  Dances  (K.  605)   .    .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

These  "Drei  Deutsche  Tanze"  were  composed  in  1791.  The  first 
two  are  dated  "1791,  12  Hornung*  zu  Wien"  (February  12,  1791,  at 
Vienna).  They  are  scored  for  violins  (first  and  second),  basses,  two 
flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes  two  bassoons, 
two  horns  (interchangeable  with  two  post-horns), f  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  little  bells  in  A,  F;  E,  C;  and  G.  Kochel's  Catalogue 
of  Mozart's  works  (Leipsic,  1862)  adds  clarinets,  and  does  not  mention 
piccolo,  post-horns,  or  bells.  Due  correction  is  made  in  the  second 
edition. 

Mozart's  catalogue  of  his  own  works  numbers  only  Nos.  1  and  2 
as  "129."  An  old  copy  of  this  catalogue  in  the  archives  of  the  Vienna 
Music  Society  adds  the  third,  which  probably  was  composed  for  another 
occasion. 

No.  1,  D  major,  3-4,  with  trio  in  D  major. 

No.  2,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio  in  G  major. 

No.  3,  Cmajor,  3-4.  Trio,  " Die Schlittenf ahrt "  ("The  Sleigh-ride"), 
F  major,  3-4.  Coda,  C  major,  3-4.  The  post-horns  and  bells  are  used 
in  this  third  dance. 

*  Christian  Ludwig,  Teutsch-Englisches  Lexicon  (Leipsic,  1765),  defines  "Hornung  (der)"  as  follows: 
"der  monat  februarius,  wenn  die  hirsche  hornen,  february,  the  season  wherein  the  deers  mew,  shed  or  cast 
their  horns." 

t  The  post-horn  is  the  smallest  instrument  belonging  to  the  horn  and  trumpet  family.  It  is  still  used  by 
postilions.  By  the  introduction  of  the  valve  system  it  was  developed  into  the  cornet-a-pistons.  The  instru- 
ment originally  had  a  simple  metal  tube  without  valves  or  pistons.  In  England  this  tube  is  generally  straight; 
in  Germany  it  is  turned  on  itself  into  either  a  horn  or  trumpet  shape.  The  tube  is  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
length,  and  is  blown  through  a  cup-shaped  or  hemispherical  mouthpiece.  Generally  made  in  the  key  of  C  or 
B-flat,  it  produces  only  the  natural  harmonics  of  the  tube.  "Five,  or  at  most  six,  sounds,  forming  a  common 
chord,  are  available,  but  no  means  exist  for  bridging  over  the  gaps  between  them."  Beethoven  used  a  post- 
horn  in  C  in  the  twelfth  of  his  "Zwolf  Deutsche  Tanze,"  composed  in  1795  for  a  masked  ball  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Artists'  Society,  given  November  22  of  that  year  in  the  smaller  Redoutensaal  in  Vienna.  The  char- 
acteristic post-horn  nourish  was  used  by  Schubert  in  his  well-known  song,  "Die  Post,"  composed  in  1827, 
and  by  Felix  Weingartner  in  his  singular  song — singular  by  reason  of  its  warring  tonalities  of  voice  part  and 
accompaniment — *ung  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Sidney  Biden,  January  30, 1902. 
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These  three  dances  were  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Dr.  Muck,  January  18, 
1908. 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  on 
November  15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor  on  December 
7,  1787,  but  the  thrifty  Joseph  cut  the  salary  down  to  eight  hundred 
florins.  Mozart  once  said  bitterly  that  this  salary  was  too  high  for 
what  he  did  and  too  low  for  what  he  could  do.  He  at  this  time  was 
sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a  letter  of  June,  1788, 
he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have  better  air,  a 
garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I  have  done 
more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two  months 
in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here,  were  it  not 
for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive  them  reso- 
lutely away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  cheaply." 
We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's 
memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  of  Mozart's  letters, 
edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  three  famous  symphonies  was 
unfortunate  in  his  emperors.  D 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15  p.m.  ;  he  preferred  water  as  a  beverage, 
but  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting 
chocolate  drops  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth ;  he  gave  gold 
coins  to  the  poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had 
remarkably  fine  teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the 
English  who  introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us 
many  things,  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most 
excellent  and  accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like 
the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music.  He  did,  however,  order  dances 
from  him, — in  1788  six  "Deutsche  Tanze"  and  twelve  minuets,  in 
1789  twelve  "Deutsche  Tanze"  and  twelve  minuets.  On  February 
20,  1790,  the  Emperor  Joseph  died,  and  Leopold  II.  ascended  the 
throne  on  March  13  of  that  year. 

Mozart  himself  was  fond  of  dancing.  He  was  fond  of  masquerades, 
and  Schiedenhofen  tells  how  he  entertained  the  guests  at  a  peasant's 
wedding  by  playing  the  part  of  a  hair-dresser's  apprentice.  At  Salzburg, 
a  gay  town,  he  had  little  to  do  with  balls,  sleigh-rides,  and  other  amuse- 
ments, for  his  father  had  strong  prejudices,  and  the  son  had  little  money. 
At  Vienna,  Mozart,  as  other  good  Viennese,  frequented  dance-houses,  and 
took  partners  without  a  formal  introduction.  Gossips  exaggerated  these 
facts,  and  thus  vexed  Wolfgang's  father.  Mozart's  wife  told  Kelly  that 
her  husband,  great  as  was  his  genius,  was  "an  enthusiast  in  dancing, 
and  often  said  that  his  taste  lay  in  that  art,  rather  than  in  music." 
Kelly  adds:  " He  was  a  remarkably  small  man,  very  thin  and  pale,  with 
a  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  of  which  he  was  rather  vain.  .  .  .  He  was 
remarkably  fond  of  punch,  of  which  beverage  I  have  seen  him  take  copi- 
ous draughts.     He  was  also  fond  of  billiards  and  had  an  excellent  billiard 


table  in  his  house.  Many  and  many  a  game  have  I  played  with  him, 
but  always  came  off  second  best." 

Mozart  wrote  other  dances  in  1788  and  1789.  I  have  mentioned 
those  he  wrote  for  the  masked  balls  in  the  Redoutensale.  In  1790 
there  were  no  balls  on  account  of  the  death  of  Joseph.  In  1791  Mozart 
wrote  for  the  balls  these  dances  in  order:  six  minuets,  six  "Deutsche 
Tanze,"  four  minuets,  two  country  dances,  two  minuets,  the  three 
"Deutsche"  played  at  this  concert,  six  Landler,  a  country  dance, 
"II  Trionfo  delle  Donne."  Later  in  1791  he  composed  six  country 
dances  and  "Ein  Deutscher  mit  Leirer-Trio."  A  "Leirer"  was  a 
man  that  played  on  a  hurdy-gurdy,  or,  as  the  old  German  dictionary 
quoted  above  has  it,  a  "leero-viol,"  at  inns  in  the  country. 

These  balls,  generally  masked,  were  given  in  the  Imperial  Redouten- 
sale, in  a  wing  of  the  Hofburg,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Josephsplatz. 
Here  was  originally  a  theatre.  After  the  Burg  Theatre  was  built 
(1752),  the  old  Court  Theatre  was  changed  into  the  great  and  small 
Redoutensaal,  where  only  concerts  and  balls  were  given  except  certain 
special  court  festivals.  The  public  balls  were  given  on  all  the  Sundays 
of  Carnival,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  on  the  last  three  days  of  the 
Carnival.  People  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  mingled  freely,  and 
Joseph  II.  encouraged  this  democratic  festivity.  The  dances  were 
minuets,  country  dances,  and  waltzes.  The  waltzes,  on  account  of 
the  great  crowd,  were  danced  only  by  the  lower  classes.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  balls  of  the  opera  was  generally  farmed  out  together. 
The  court  had  monopolized  the  Opera  Theatre  since  1778  and  the 
Karnthnerthor  Theatre  since  1785,  and  it  kept  control  of  them  until 
August,  1794.  The  Court  Theatre  director  ordered  the  dance  music, 
and  paid  only  a  few  ducats  for  a  set  of  dances.  Haydn,  Eybler, 
Gyrowetz,  Hummel,  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  Mozart,  wrote  music 
for  these  balls. 

Michael  Kelly,  the  tenor,  who  sojourned  in  Vienna  for  four  years 
("Ochelly,"  as  Mozart  wrote  the  name,  was  the  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio 
at  the  first  performance  of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  at  Vienna,  May 
1,  1786),  gives  in  his  "Reminiscences"*  (London,  1826)  lively  accounts 
of  the  social  life  of  Vienna  in  the  eighties.  "The  people  of  Vienna 
were  in  my  time  dancing  mad;  as  the  carnival  approached,  gaiety 
began  to  display  itself  on  all  sides;  and  when  it  really  came,  nothing 
could  exceed  its  brilliancy.  The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  wThere  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences.  One  evening,  at  one  of  these 
masquerades,  a  well-turned  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Emperor  by 
a  gentleman  who  went  in  the  character  of  Diogenes  with  his  lantern, 
in  search  of  a  man.     In  going  round  the  room  he  suddenly  met  the 

•These  "  Reminiscences  "  were  written  by  Theodore  Hook  from  material  furnished  by  Kelly. 
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Emperor.  He  immediately  made  a  low  obeisance  to  His  Majesty,  and, 
opening  his  lantern,  extinguished  the  candle,  saying,  in  a  loud  tone, 
'  Ho  trovato  1 '  uomo '  (I  have  found  the  man) ;  he  then  took  his 
departure,  and  left  the  ball  room.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  courtier, 
but  none  of  the  courtiers  would  admit  that  he  was." 

In  the  third  of  these  "Deutsche  Tanze"  the  trio  is  entitled  "The 
Sleigh-ride."  Kelly's  remarks  (vol  i.  pp.  203,  204)  explain  the  reason 
of  this  title:  "Another  favorite  amusement,  going  forward  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  is  a  course  des  traineaux,  or  procession  of  sledges. 
These  sledges  are  richly  ornamented,  and  carved  with  figures  of  all 
kinds  of  monsters,  and  inlaid  with  burnished  gold,  etc.  A  vast  number 
of  carrettas  and  carts,  on  the  day  previous  to  this  singular  spectacle, 
gather  snow,  and  distribute  it  along  the  principal  streets  of  Vienna, 
in  order  that  the  sledges  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  security.  The 
effect  at  night,  by  torchlight,  is  like  enchantment.  I  have  seen  forty 
or  fifty  sledges  drawn  up,  one  behind  the  other;  in  every  sledge  was 
a  lady  seated,  covered  with  diamonds,  in  furs  and  pelisses :  behind  each 
was  a  gentleman,  as  magnificently  dressed,  driving;  before  every 
sledge,  were  two  running  footmen,  having  long  poles,  with  knobs 
of  silver  at  their  ends.  The  Hungarian  Prince  Dietressteen,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was  always  the  first  to  lead  the  traineaux.  The 
immense  velocity  with  which  these  things  are  drawn  is  perfectly  aston- 
ishing: they  go  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  procession,  at  its 
close,  draws  up  before  the  Emperor's  palace.  The  running  footmen 
have  costly  liveries,  and  the  horses  are  caparisoned  with  rich  trappings, 
and  large  plumes  of  milk-white  feathers;  and  the  spectacle,  upon  the 
whole,  is  very  magnificent." 

In  Mozart 's  time  the  waltz  as  danced  commonly  in  Vienna  was 
called  the  "Deutsche."  It  is  said  that  in  Germany  the  waltz  was  first 
a  form  of  dance  known  as  the  "Langaus."  This  name  was  given 
because  the  dancer  was  obliged  to  dance  from  one  end  of  a  very  long 
room  to  the  other  with  the  fewest  turning  motions.  The  Langaus 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  prevailing  dance  in  the  country 
until  its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  waltz.  The  waltz  was  a  favorite 
throughout  Germany  after  the  opera  "  Cosa  rara, "  by  Vicente  Martin  y 
Soler,  was  performed  in  Vienna,  November  17,  1786,  and  drove  all 
thought  of  Mozart's  "Figaro"  out  of  the  heads  of  the  Viennese.* 
The  four  characters  in  "Cosa  rara,"  Lubia,  Tita,  Chita,  and  Lilla, 
dressed  in  black  and  red,  danced  on  the  stage  the  first  waltz.  The 
dance  was  introduced  in  society,  and,  known  as  "Cosa  rara"  or 
"Langaus,".  was  the  fashion.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
"Wiener  Walzer." 

At  that  time  the  waltz,  or  "Deutsche,"  as  it  was  frequently  called, 
was  an  agreeable  gliding  dance,  a  more  popular  "Landler, "  a  simpler 
"Schleifer. "  The  first  waltz  tune  is  said  to  have  been  the  folk-song, 
"6  du  lieber  Augustin"  (1670),  and  another  early  favorite  was  "Hab' 
ich  kein  Federbett,  schlaf  ich  auf  Stroh. "  The  dance  step  was 
sharply  marked,  and  the  motive  of  the  short  melody  was  repeated 
almost  measure  for  measure.     The  waltz  was  then  in  two  parts,  and 

*  Mozart  introduced  an  air  from  "  Cosa  rara "  in  the  supper  music  in  the  opening  of  the  finale  of  the 
second  act  of  "Don  Giovanni."  The  music  is  played  by  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  'cellos. 
Leporello  exclaims  while  Don  Giovanni  is  eating:  "Bravi!  'Cosa  rara!'"  and  Don  Giovanni  asks,  "Che  ti 
par  del  bel  concerto?  " 
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each  part  had  eight  measures.  The  Peasants'  Dance  in  von  Weber's 
"Der  Freischlitz"  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  old  "Deutsche." 

Mr.  Ludwig  Eisenberg  says  in  the  chapter,  "The  City  of  the  Waltz, " 
in  his  Life  of  Johann  Strauss  (Leipsic,  1894),  that  the  "  Deutsche" 
lasted  at  Vienna  far  down  the  nineteenth  century;  that  it  was  not 
unlike  the  "Landler"  of  the  Bavarian  ' '  Schuhplattler, "  which,  as 
described  by  others,  is  a  Tyrolese  dance  in  which  the  performer  strikes 
the  uppers  of  his  shoes  with  his  hands.  There  was  much  stamping 
of  the  measure,  and  there  was  ever-increasing  jollity. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  modern  German  waltz  music  are 
derived  from  von  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  which  was  com- 
posed as  a  brilliant  rondo  for  the  pianoforte  in  1819. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54.  .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  Concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:    I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  the  summer  of  1841, — it  was  begun  as  early  as  May, — and  it  was  then 
called  "Phantasie  in  A  minor."  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  J844  to  publish  the  work  as. an 
"Allegro  aflettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
"Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Intermezzo  and 
Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden,  May- July,  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert,  December  4,  1845,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Saxe, 
Dresden,  from  manuscript.  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted,  and  Schu- 
mann was  present.  At  this  concert  the  second  version  of  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  played  for  the  first  time.  The 
movements  of  the  concerto  were  thus  indicated:  "Allegro  aflettuoso, 
Andantino,  and  Rondo." 

The  second  performance  was  at  Leipsic,  January  1,  1846,  when  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist  and  Mendelssohn  conducted.  Verhulst 
attended  a  rehearsal,  and  said  that  the  performance  was  rather  poor; 
the  passage  in  the  Finale  with  the  puzzling  rhythms  "did  not  go  at  all." 

The  indications  of  the  movements,  "Allegro  Affetuoso,  Intermezzo, 
and  Rondo  Vivace"  were  printed  on  the  programme  of  the  third  per- 
formance,— Vienna,  January  1,  1847, — when  Clara  Schumann  was  the 
pianist  and  her  husband  conducted. 

The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  July,  1846;  the  score,  in 
September,  1862. 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  November  23,  1866. 

Mr.  S.B.Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 


* 

*  * 


The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage-work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte; and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andante  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  Finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage-work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  B  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 
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Symphony  in  G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies  for  a  society  in  Paris  known  as 
the  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They  were  ordered  in  1784, 
when  Haydn  was  living  at  Bsterhaz.  Composed  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  A.  No.  1, 
in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The  Bear" ;  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  has  been  entitled 
"The  Hen";  and  To.  4,  in  -flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  France." 
The  symphony  played  at  this  concert  is  the  first  of  a  second  set,  of 
which  five  were  composed  in  1787,  1788,  1790.  If  the  sixth  was  written, 
it  cannot  now  be  identified.  This  one  in  G  major  was  written  in  1787, 
and  is  "Letter  V"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, No.  13  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No.  8  in  that  of 
Peters,  No.  29  in  that  of  Sieber,  No.  58  in  the  list  of  copied  scores  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

This  symphony  in  G  major  is  the  first  of  the  second  series,  and  with 

the  second,  "Letter  W,"  it  was  composed  in  1787.     The  others  are 

as  follows:   the  third,  "Letter  R"  (1788);   the  fourth,  "The  Oxford" 

(1788),  so  called  because  it  was  performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 

in  Oxford  when  Haydn  received  his  doctor's  degree  (1791);    the  fifth 

(1790), — the  last  symphony  composed  by  Haydn  before  he  left  Vienna 

for  London,— "  Letter  T." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction,  adagio, 
G  major,  3-4,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  strong  staccato  chords 
which  alternate  with  softer  passages.  The  main  body  of  the  movement 
allegro,  G  major,  begins  with  the  first  theme,  a  dainty  one,  announced 
piano  by  the  strings  without  double-basses  and  repeated  forte  by  the 
full  orchestra  with  a  new  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  Passage- work 
develops  into  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  bears  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  first  motive.     The  second  theme  is  but  little  more  than  a  melodic 


INFLAMMATION  t°he  THROAT 

Hoarseness,  cough,  bronchial,  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 

BROWN'S 
Bronchial  Troches 

Safe  to  use  whenever  required  to  check  a  cough  or 
give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble.  Entirely  free  from 
opiates  in  any  form.  Singers  and  speakers  will  find 
them  excellent  for  clearing  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices)  28c,  50c  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  prep- 
aration makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
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Manfd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Bottai 

CURTIS  &  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Lt«L,  Now  York 
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variation  of  the  first.  So,  too,  the  short  conclusion-theme — in  oboes 
and  bassoon,  then  in  the  strings — is  only  a  variation  of  the  first.  The 
free  fantasia  is  long  for  the  period,  and  is  contrapuntally  elaborate. 
There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first  theme. 

II.  Largo,  D  major,  3-4.  A  serious  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos  to  an  accompaniment  of  violas,  double-basses,  bassoon, 
and  horn.  The  theme  is  repeated  with  a  richer  accompaniment,  and 
the  first  violins  have  a  counter-figure.  After  a  transitional  passage  the 
theme  is  repeated  by  a  fuller  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  first  violins 
and  flute,  then  in  the  oboe  and  violoncellos.  The  development  is  car- 
ried along  on  the  same  lines.     There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

The  menuetto,  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio,  is  in  the  regular 
minuet  form  in  its  simplest  manner. 

The  finale,  allegro  con  spirito,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  the  theme 
of  a  peasant  country-dance,  and  it  is  fully  developed.  Haydn  in  his 
earlier  symphonies  adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first  movement. 
Later  he  preferred  the  rondo  form,  with  its  couplets  and  refrains,  or 
repetitions  of  a  short  and  frank  chief  theme.  "In  some  finales  of  his 
last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins  to  his  fancy,  and 
modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of  his  first  allegros;  but 
his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  is  more  like  the  clear,  precise 
arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong  inspiration  of  a  poet. 
Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Haydn's  genius ;  moderation 
in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in  the  melodic  shape:  the  liveliness 
of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems  extravagant,  its  melancholy  never 
induces  sadness." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 
Thursday  Evening,  April  24,  1913 

AT  8  O'CLOCK 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

Miss  VERA  BARSTOW,  Violinist 


TICKETS  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE,|$1.00 
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SYMPHONY     HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  March  30,  at  3.30 
Last  Appearance 

MISCHA    ELMAN 

Greatest  of  Russian  Violinists 

Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50c.  (1200  seats  at  $1.00).     On  sale 

Sunday  Afternoon,  April  6,  at  3.30 

Last  of  the  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 

Special  Announcement 

HAYDN'S 

The  CREATION 

Sung  by  the 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

400  Voices 
EMIL  MOLLENHAUER,  Conductor  H.  G.  TUCKER,  Organist 


SOLO   SINGERS 

EVAN  WILLIAMS,  Tenor  FREDERIC  MARTIN,   Bass 

CAROLINE  HUDSON -ALEXANDER,  Soprano 


Full  Orchestra  and  Organ 
Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50c.     Now  on  sale 

Mail  orders  addressed  to  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  will  be  given  prompt  attention 
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THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO 

BOOK-CORNER 


The  pleasure  of  browsing 
among  the  contents  of  well- 
stocked  book  shelves,  where 
printed  visitants  from  various 
countries  are  assembled,  always 
suggests  the  possible  gratification  of  having  a  hitherto  fruitless  quest 
rewarded  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

In  our  " Book-Corner"  will  be  found  a  plentiful  showing  of  literature 
relating  to  the  practice,  understanding,  and  enjoyment  of  the  art  of  music. 
The  stock  is  being  increased  by  constant  and  consistent  additions.  Together 
with  the  most  widely  serviceable  text-books  and  volumes  of  historical  and 
biographical  import  will  be  found  many  valuable  works  of  rarer  appeal. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation,  and  the  assurance  of  informed  service, 
to  students,  amateurs,  and  professional  musicians  in  search  of  the  help  and 
inspiration  which  books  "happened  upon"  have  so  often  contributed. 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  (G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,)  26  and  28  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1561  —  Double  service 


CHARLES    ANTHONY 

STEINERT  HALL,  BOSTON 


MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and   THURSDAYS 


Telephone,  Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
Thirteenth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  hoys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  ^earsof  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT  LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and 
German  Violins         Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 

Spring  Millinery 

PRICES   REASONABLE 
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1 50  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 

SIXTY  PATRIOTIC  SONGS  OF 

ALL  NATIONS 

Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

For  Medium  Voice 
Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50  postpaid 
In  full  cloth,  gilt         .         .  2.50  postpaid 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  the  remarkable  songs  of  the  people,  which  have 
stirred  nations  to  mighty  deeds  and  voiced  their  love  of  home  and  fatherland. 
Gathered  from  every  country  where  the  popular  voice  has  found  expression 
in  song. 


Press  Notice:  "A  representative  collection  in  which  Mr.  Bantock  has  made 
the  music  heighten  the  sentiment." — Boston  Transcript 

E§aOlQJa!o  BOSTON  cSBIIlSlkNEWYORKcD^i^ac 


1913  —  1914 
NOW  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  (o°&) 


a  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  §HALL 

BOSTON. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

am  i.    u       n»„,    oiiTAnmo  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York      Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


SOPRANO 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20   PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Lonis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15   Havlland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LODD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of   The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,   Harmony  and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oakleigh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1543-4  Newton  North. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


MAY  SLEEPER  RDGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of   Vocal   Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  fit  for 
Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 

602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRI6HAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'Israeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CALVIN   R    CADV       Studio*  i  Boston»  6  Newbury   Street,  Lang    Studios 
CALVIN   B.  CADY.     btudios  j  New  Yorkj  ,5  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Polk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDICK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 
Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 
Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOCAL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     TRAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


PAUL  HULTMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516 Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


TENOR 

LONDON  v  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229   BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 
THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


MATHILDE  RUEDI6ER 


PIANIST       TEACHER 

From  Germany 

has  returned  from  two  years'  study  and  travel 
abroad. 

TRINITY   COURT     -     -     BOSTON 


LILLIE  MACHIN 


VOCAL    TEACH  ER 

Certificated  pupil  of  Lulgi  Vannuccinl 

Florence,  Italy 

1203,  CARNEGIE  STUDIOS 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,    -    NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206    West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louibe  Homer  and  The  Alcockb 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson 
in  New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management,  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 
Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 
65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


MARTHA  ATIOOD-BAKER 


SOPRANO 

AND 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio,  425  Huntington  Chambers 

Soprano  at  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge 


Mrs.  H.  H.    GALLISON 

SINGING 

Room  312,  Huntington  Chambers 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Mornings 

Inquire  at  any  Time  at  Room  315,  or 
94  Brattle  Street,        -      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Cambridge  22418 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 
Coaching  in   Opera  and  Oratorio 

Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 

Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683-R 

Private  address,  14  Arlington  St.,  Boston 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

164  Huntington   Avenue,  Boston 

(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS   SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 


Mr.  Harris  s.shaw,a.a.g.o.  j  Mrs.LOUISE  LATHROP  MELLOWS 

Instruction  in  Fiano, 


Organ,  Harmony 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston 

608  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


JESSIE    MORSE   BERENSON 

Soprano 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Pupil  of  Whitney,  Clement.Torrens,  and  Heinrich 

Hotel  Ranelegh 
1 1  Mountfort  Street,  Boston 


Rosalie  Tborotoo 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Studio,   92   Marlborough  St. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       .      .       CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


l00t0tt  g>ptplj0itt}  ©rrffosira 

Thirty-second  Season,  {912-19(3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


firngramm?  nf  % 

Eighth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  24 
AT  8.00 

COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLI8 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


FAMOUS  PIANOS 


Shown  EXCLUSIVELY  at  Steinert  Hall 
and  our  stores  throughout  New  England 


STEINWAY 

PIANOS 


Grand  and  Upright  pianos 
in  all  regular  models,  and 
in  special  designs  of 
distinctive  architectural 
styles. 


PIANOLA 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


Steinway,  Weber  and  other 
makes  of  Pianos,  in  88-note 
styles  with  all  the  exclusive 
Pianola  features,  including 
the  Metrostyle  and  The- 
modist,  at  prices  as  low 
as  $550. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND- 
MADE  PIANOS 

THE  HUME 

THE  JEWETT 
THE  WOODBURY 


A  series  of  quality  pianos 
of  distinctive  musical  char- 
acteristics— superb  values 
at  their  respective  prices, 
from  $275  up. 


M.  STEINERT   &  SONS   CO. 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street 

New  England's  Largest  Piano  House 


SANDERS  THEATRE      ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Stfstfltt  g>ptpljimg  ©rostra 

Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


EIGHTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  APRIL  24 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


MacDowell  .  Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "  Indian,"  Op.  48 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character. 

Twice  as  fast;  with  decision. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely. 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 
V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light. 


Weber Overture  to  "  Oberon  " 


Saint- Saens     .         .  Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

No.  3,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 
III.     Molto  moderato  e  maestoso:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

Berlioz    ....     Three  Pieces  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust" 

Menuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps 
Dance  of  the  Sylphs 
Hungarian  March  (Rakoczy) 


SOLOIST 
Miss  VERA  BARSTOW 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  MacDowell  selection 
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Boston 's  Great  Art  ^Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 
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ESTABLISHED   1854 


492  Boylston  Street 


Boston 


Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

Edward  MacDowell 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.  The  suite  was  first  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  1,  1896;  it  was  played  in 
London  under  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liverpool 
the  winter  before.  It  was  also  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  on  December  4,  1897,  January  4,  1902,  April  6, 
1907,  March  7,  1908.  (The  suite  is  dedicated  "to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  its   conductor,   Mr.   Emil   Paur.") 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows : — 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky- Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'" 

The  composer  afterward  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:  "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements 
are  desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Legend;  II.  Love 
Song;   III.  In  War  Time;   IV.  Dirge;  V.    Village  Festival." 

The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows : — 

1.  First  theme,  Iroquois.     There  is  also  a  small   Chippewa   theme 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is 
a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son). 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character,*  E  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona" ;  but 
MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by  in- 
cident, nor  to  tell  any  particular  story;  "the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  Pro- 
gramme Book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  distinctly 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 

•The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  are  invariably  in  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.     The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 


the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  symphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 
ulating his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 
of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance.  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  B  minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.  This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  by  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed,  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.  The  working-out  of 
the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood- wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of  two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood-wind  instruments 

III.  In  War  Time :  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied. Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 
in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  toward  the  end  from  2-4  to  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Ap thorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Scalp-dance;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp- 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 


strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between  this  theme  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 

V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light,  in  E  major,  2-4.  Several 
related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  any  of 
the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musically  sug- 
gested." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"  .    .     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;   died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rezia,  Mary  Anne  Paton; 
Mermaid,  Mary  Anne  Goward;  Fatima,  Mme.  Vestris;  Puck,  Harriet 
Cawse;  Huon,  John  Braham;  Oberon,  Mr.  Gownell;  Scherasmin,  acted 
by  Mr.  Fawcett,  "but  a  bass  singer,  named  Isaacs,  was  lugged  in  head 
and  shoulders  to  eke  out  the  charming  quatuor,  'Over  the  Dark  Blue 
Waters.'  " 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa- 
Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870.*  The  first  performance  of  "Oberon" 
in  "its  original  shape"  was  at  Leipsic,  December  23,  1826. f 

•The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rezia,  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa;  Fatima,  Mrs.  E,  Seguin;  Puck,  Miss  Geraldine 
Warden;  Sir  Huon,  William  Castle;  Scherasmin,  A.  Laurence  (sic);  Oberon,  G.  F.  Hall;  Mermaid,  Miss 
Isaacson  (?).  Carl  Rosa  conducted.  A  song  "Where  Love  is,  there  is  Home,"  arranged  by  Howard  Glover 
from  a  theme  in  one  of  Weber's  pianoforte  sonatas,  was  introduced.  The  audience  was  not  large,  and 
jt  was  cool. 

t  The  part  of  Rezia  was  then  taken  by  Miss  Canzi,  and  lhat  of  Sir  Huon  by  Vetter.  Catherine  Canzi, 
daughter  of  a  Hungarian  mother,  was  born  at  Baden,  Austria,  in  1805.  She  studied  with  several  teachers,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Salieri  in  i8ig.  She  sang  at  court  concerts  in  1821,  appeared  at  the  Court  Opera  House 
in  operas  by  Rossini,  and  visited  German  opera-houses  as  a  "guest."  In  1822  she  went  to  Milan,  where  she 
studied  with  Banderali.  She  sang  at  La  Scala  in  May,  1823,  in  Rossini's  "Barbierc  di  SivigUa"  and 
"L'  Inganno  Felice,"  sang  with  success  in  other  Italian  opera-houses,  returned  to  Germany  in  1825,  and  was 
engaged  for  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  She  visited  London  and  Paris  in  1826,  but  did  not  make  a  sensation. 
In  1827  she  became  a  member  of  the  Stuttgart  opera-house  company,  and  remained  there  about  ten  years. 
In  1830  she  married  Wahbach,  the  stage  manager  of  the  opera-house.  She  retired  with  a  pension  given  by 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg. 


Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the 
end  of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a 
quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  1  I 
C.  M.  V.  WTeber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture,  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings,  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto  ed  il  tutto 
pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  answered 
by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is  taken  from 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction  and  chorus 
of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short  dreamy  pas- 
sage for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full  orchestral 
crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  (Allegro 
con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures  are  "taken 
from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the  dark  blue 
waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatima,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act  ii.,  scene  x.). 
The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again ;  it  is  answered  by  the  skipping  fairy 
figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by  the  clarinet,  then  by 
the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures  of  the  second  part  of 
Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme  taken  from  the  peroration, 
presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean!  Thou  mighty  monster"  (act 
ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to  the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the 
first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated 
chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums,  basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked 
out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme  is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato 
against  a  running  contrapuntal  counter- theme  in  the  strings.  The 
second  theme  is  treated,  but  not  elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia 
motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Vioun,  No.  3,  Op.  61. 

Camilla  Saint-Saijns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1880.  It  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  January  2,  1881,  by  Sarasate,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Timothee  Adamowski  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
January  4,  1890.  It  was  played  afterward  at  these  concerts  by  Mr. 
Ysaye  (December  1,  1894),  Miss  Mead  (January  29,  1898),  Mr.  Adam- 
owski (March  8,  1902),  Mr.  Sauret  (April  9,  1904),  Mr.  Noack  (No- 
vember 20,  1909). 
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The  concerto  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  non  troppo, 
B  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  a  pianissimo  tremolando  B  minor  chord 
(strings  and  kettledrums).  The  solo  violin  enters  almost  immediately 
with  the  first  theme,  while  wood-wind  and  horns  give  forth  soft  stac- 
cato chords.  The  violin  exposes  the  theme,  and  then  has  passage- 
work  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  After  a  forte  tutti  passage  on 
the  first  theme,  there  is  a  recitative  for  solo  violin,  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  the  second  theme,  which  is  announced  (E  major)  by  the  solo  in- 
strument, and  is  developed  a  little  against  a  simple  accompaniment. 
Fragments  of  the  first  theme  appear  in  the  strings.  There  is  a  short 
free  fantasia,  in  which  the  first  theme  is  worked  out, — for  the  most 
part  by  the  orchestra  against  running  passages  in  the  violin, — and  there 
is  a  return  to  the  key  of  B  minor.  The  solo  violin  then  has  the  reci- 
tative passage  that  introduced  the  second  theme,  and  proceeds  to  the 
second  theme  itself,  which  is  now  in  B  major.  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped, and  in  the  coda  the  first  theme  is  developed  in  a  new  way. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  B-flat  major,  6-8, 
opens  with  sustained  harmony  in  strings  and  a  chord  or  two  in  the 
wood-wind.  A  melody  in  Siciliano*  rhythm  is  sung  by  the  solo  violin, 
and  the  closing  figure  of  each  phrase  of  the  melody  is  echoed  twice  by 
other  instruments,  with  a  final  flute  arpeggio  to  each  period.  The 
melody  is  repeated  by  the  oboe,  and  the  solo  violin  takes  part  in  the 
echo  and  the  arpeggio.  After  episodic  passages  in  the  violin,  the 
second  theme,  a  more  emotional  melody,  is  given  out  by  the  solo  in- 
strument, forte,  over  a  figure  in  strings  and  wind.  There  are  subsidiary 
themes  in  the  violin,  and  there  is  a  return  of  the  Siciliano  melody  in 
B-flat  major  as  an  orchestral  tutti;  the  violins  play  the  melody  in 
octaves  against  repeated  chords  in  the  wood-wind  and  the  horns.  The 
solo  violin  sings  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme,  and  proceeds  to  the 
second  theme.  The  movement  closes  with  a  short  coda,  with  arpeggios 
in  harmonics  of  the  solo  instrument  and  lower  clarinet  tones. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
Molto  moderato  e  maestoso,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  a  sort  of  recitative  for 
the  solo  violin  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement,  Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  the  first 
theme  in  the  solo  violin  over  an  accompaniment  of  repeated  chords 
in  the  bassoons  and  the  horns.  There  are  then  sustained  harmonies  in 
oboes  and  clarinets  with  pizzicato  arpeggios  for  the  strings.  This  theme 
is  followed  immediately  by  a  second,  cantabile,  also  played  and  devel- 
oped by  the  solo  instrument.  A  third  theme,  in  D  major,  is  announced 
and  developed  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  a 
rather  long  orchestral  tutti,  and  then  a  fourth  theme  appears,  a  quiet 
song  in  G  major,  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  muted  violins 
and  violas  in  four  parts,  and  afterward  sung  by  the  solo  violin  against 
a   flowing   contrapuntal   accompaniment   in   the   wood-wind   and   fiist 

*  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man,  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  around  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of 
6-8.  A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz, 
and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  "Music  Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1732),  classed 
Siciliana  as  a  Canzonetta:    "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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violins.  Then  the  muted  violins  and  violas  proceed  with  the  second 
verse  of  the  theme  in  high  harmonies.  The  solo  instrument  follows 
against  like  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  soft  arpeggios  in  the  flute. 
The  working-out  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
B  minor,  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins.  The  develop- 
ment is  here  somewhat  shorter;  the  flute  and  oboe  hint  at  the  second 
theme;  the  third  theme  comes  in  for  a  moment  in  the  solo  violin,  m 
C  major,  and  the  fourth  theme  fortissimo  in  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones in  four-part  harmony  against  contrapuntal  ■  figures  in  the  strings 
in  octaves.  The  theme  is  now  in  B  major,  and  the  proclamation  of 
it  by  the  brass  is  followed  by  a  development  by  the  solo  violin  over 
tremulous  harmonies  in  violins  and  violas  (divided)  and  syncopated 
staccato  notes  in  the  wood-wind  and  in  the  'cellos  pizz.  The  coda, 
of  a  free  nature,  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  third  theme. 

Mr.  Otto  Neitzel,  in  his  Life  of  Saint-Saens  (1899),  describes  the  con- 
certo as  follows :  ' '  The  first  and  the  third  movements  are  characterized 
by  sombre  determination,  which  in  the  Finale,  introduced  by  an  in- 
strumental recitative,  appears  with  intensified  passion.  The  middle 
movement  is  in  strong  contrast,  and  over  it  the  spring-sun  smiles. 
There  is  toward  the  end  a  striking  effect  produced  by  lower  clarinet 
tones  and  the  solo  violin  with  octave  harmonics.  A  hymn  serves  as 
an  appeasing  episode  in  the  stormy  passion  of  the  Finale;  it  reappears 
in  the  brass;  warring  strings  try  to  drive  it  away;  it  is  a  thoughtfully 
conceived  and  individual  passage  both  in  rhythm  and  in  timbre." 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin,  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is 
interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Minuet  of  Will- o' -the -Wisps,   Ballet  of  Sylphs,  and  Rakoczy 
March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust."     Hector  Berlioz  - 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Gerard  de  Nerval  published  his  translation  into  French  of  Goethe's 
"Faust"  in  November,  1827.  Goethe  was  pleased  at  the  thought  that 
his  poem  could  be  read  in  the  language  which  Voltaire  ruled  fifty  years 
before,  and  he  told  Eckermann  how  Voltaire  had  influenced  his  earlier 
years  and  what  an  effort  it  cost  him  to  shake  off  this  influence  and  stand 
on  his  own  feet  in  close  communion  with  nature.  He  praised  the 
translation  highly,  although  it  was  for  the  most  part  in  prose.  "I 
cannot  read  'Faust'  any  more  in  German,  but  in  this  translation  into 
French  everything  is  again  fresh,  new  and  ingenious."  *  Berlioz,  reading 
it,  was  intoxicated.  "The  marvellous  book,"  he  wrote,  "fascinated 
me  at  once;  I  could  not  put  it  down;  I  read  it  constantly,  at  my  meals, 
in  the  theatre,  in  the  street,  everywhere.  This  translation  in  prose 
contained  some  versified  fragments,  songs,  hymns,  etc.  I  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  setting  music  to  them.  Hardly  had  I  finished  this 
difficult  task, — and  I  had  not  heard  a  note  of  the  score, — I  committed 
the  folly  of  having  the  score  engraved — at  my  expense." 

At  least  two  translations  into  French  of  "Faust"  had  been  published 

*  See  "Goethes  Gesprache  mit  J.  P.  Eckermann,"  1830,  January  3. 
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before  de  Nerval's,  but  Berlioz  was  apparently  unacquainted  with 
them.  De  Nerval  in  his  preface  wrote:  "'Faust'  is  about  to  be  per- 
formed in  all  the  theatres  of  Paris,  and  those  who  will  see  the  perform- 
ances will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  consult  at  the  same  time  the  German 
masterpiece."  The  Figaro  of  November  30,  1827,  referred  to  the 
translation  published  "at  a  moment  when  the  chief  theatres  purpose 
to  represent  the  very  bizarre  and  marvellous  adventures  of  Dr.  Faust." 
A  "Faust"  by  Theaulon  and  Gandolier,  with  music  arranged  by  the 
orchestral  leader,  Beancourt,  was  performed  with  great  success  at  the 
Nouveautes.*  Stapfer's  "Faust,"  illustrated  by  Delacroix,  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1828.  "Faust,"  with  Frederic  Lemaitre  as  the  hero, 
was  produced  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  October  29,  1828. 

Berlioz  had  left  Paris,  August  30,  1827,  to  visit  his  parents  after 
an  absence  of  three  years.  In  September  he  wrote  from  Grenoble, 
begging  Humbert  Ferrand  to  visit  him.  "We'll  read  'Hamlet'  and 
'Faust'  together.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  the  mute  confidants  of 
my  life.  ...  I  made  yesterday,  in  a  carriage,  the  ballad  of  'The  King 
of  Thule'  in  the  Gothic  style.  I'll  give  it  to  you  to  put  in  your  '  Faust,' 
if  you  have  a  copy."  Back  in  Paris,  he  dreamed  of  turning  "Faust" 
into  a  "descriptive  symphony."  He  also  thought  of  composing  music 
for  a  ballet  "Faust"  of  which  Bohain  was  the  author,  for  production 
at  the  Opera.  "If  the  superintendent f  wishes  to  know  my  claims  for 
the  task,  here  they  are:  my  head  is  full  of  'Faust,'  and,  if  nature  has 
endowed  me  with  any  imagination,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  a 
subject  on  which  my  imagination  can  exercise  itself  with  greater 
advantage."  Although  Bohain  was  then  the  manager  of  Figaro  and 
of  the  Nouveautes  theatre,  his  ballet  was  not  accepted.  Berlioz, 
nevertheless,  composed  the  work  entitled  "Huit  Scenes  de  Faust," 
which,  engraved  in  1829,  is  now  extremely  rare.  There  is  a  copy  in 
the  Brown  collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  eight  scenes  were  as  follows:  (1)  "Songs  of  the  Easter  Festi- 
val," a  number  which  is,  as  far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned,  identical 
with  the  Easter  Hymn  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  and  varies  only 
slightly  in  the  second  part;  (2)  "Peasants  under  the  Lime  Trees," 
the  Peasant  Song  in  the  later  work,  but  written  a  tone  higher  and 
without  the  concluding  presto  in  2-4;  (3)  "Concert  of  Sylphs,"  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  but  is  now 
sung  by  chorus  and  not  by  "six  solo  voices";  (4)  "Echo  of  a  Jovial 
Companion,"  Brander's  song;  (5)  "The  Song  of  Mephistopheles," 
the  "Song  of  the  Flea";  (6)  "The  King  of  Thule,"  Marguerite's  "Gothic 
Song," — the  version  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  is  a  tone  lower, 
and  the  characteristic  syncopation  in  the  initial  phrase  is  added;  (7a) 
"Marguerite's  Romance,"  as  in  the  later  version;  (yb)  "Soldiers' 
Chorus,"  revised  for  "The  Damnation  of  Faust";  (8)  "Mephistopheles' 
Serenade,"    accompanied    at   first    only   by   a  guitar.     The    music    of 

•  The  libretto  of  this  "Faust,"  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  produced  at  the  Theatre  des  Nouveautes  on 
October  27,  1827,  is  a  curious  one.  Faust,  rejuvenated  by  his  own  magic  art,  has  saved  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  Conrad,  an  old  soldier,  from  drowning.  He  asks  for  her  hand,  but  Conrad  refuses  the  offer  because 
Faust  cannot  maintain  her  in  becoming  state.  Faust,  desperate,  invokes  the  aid  of  hell.  Mephistopheles 
appears,  and  offers  untold  wealth  in  exchange  for  a  bond  binding  the  two  for  eternity.  Faust  accepts.  Rich 
and  noble,  he  again  asks  Conrad  for  his  daughter.  Soon  the  price  paid  by  the  philosopher  for  his  sudden 
prosperity  is  known.  Marguerite  rejects  him,  and  prays  for  help.  Faust  feels  remorse.  He  demands  of 
Mephistopheles  the  annulment  of  the  compact.  Pardoned,  he  weds  Marguerite,  who  is  found  to  be  the  heiress 
of: the  noble  family  of  Irnestal.  There  was  a  brilliant  mise-en-sclne.  For  an  account  of  a  dispute  over  the 
music  see  "Histoire  des  Theatres  de  Paris:    Les  Nouveautes,"  by  L.  Henry  Lecomte  (Paris,  1907,  pp.  36-38). 

t  The  Vicomte  Sosthene  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts.  Lesueur  certified  to  him 
that  his  pupil,  Berlioz,  would  be  "a  painter  in  his  art." 
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Mephistopheles  was  composed  for  a  tenor ;  so  the  Serenade  was  lowered 
for  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  but  the  "Song  of  the  Flea"  remains 
in  the  original  key.  Berlioz  inserted  in  the  "Eight  Scenes"  descrip- 
tive mottoes,  chosen  from  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  and  "Romeo. and 
Juliet,"  quotations  from  Goethe  and  Thomas  Moore,  and  singular 
annotation  of  his  own. 

The  "Eight  Scenes"  were  dedicated  to  the  Vicomte  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, but  Adolphe  Boschot  represents  Berlioz  as  saying:  "These 
scenes  were  not  written  for  him,  but  for  F.  H.  S.,  that  is,  for  Harriet 
Smithson!" 

The  "Huit  Scenes  de  Faust"  were  composed  at  Grenoble  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  and  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1829.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  1829.  The  score  and  parts  of  "La  Damnation  de  Faust" 
were  published  in  1854. 

The  "Concert  de  Sylphes"  was  sung  by  six  pupils  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory— Misses  Leroux,  Saint-Ange,  Beck,  and  Messrs.  Cambon, 
Canaste,  and  Devillers;  Habeneck  conducted — at  a  concert  given  by 
Berlioz  in  Paris,  November  1,  1829.  The  other  scenes  were  not  per- 
formed. 

Berlioz  sent,  April  10,  1829,  a  copy  of  the  score  to  Goethe  with  a 
letter  in  which  he  addressed  him  as  "Monseigneur."  Ferdinand  Hiller 
asked  Eckermann  how  Goethe  received  it.  Eckermann  said:  "Goethe 
showed  me  the  score  and  tried  to  read  the  music  by  the  eye.  He  had 
a  lively  desire  to  hear  it  performed.  There  was  also  a  very  well  written 
letter  from  M.  Berlioz,  which  Goethe  also  gave  me  to  read.  Its  ele- 
vated and  most  respectful  tone  gave  us  a  common  joy.  He  will  cer- 
tainly answer,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so."  *  Goethe,  according 
to  his  custom  whenever  there  was  question  about  music,  wished  the 
opinion  of  Zelter  in  Berlin.  He  sent  the  score  to  him,  and  received 
no  reply  for  a  couple  of  months.  When  the  reply  came,  it  was  as 
follows:  "Certain  persons  make  their  presence  of  mind  understood 
only  by  coughing,  snoring,  croaking,  and  expectoration.  M.  Hector 
Berlioz  seems  to  be  one  of  this  number.  The  smell  of  sulphur  which 
Mephistopheles  emits  seizes  him,  and  makes  him  sneeze  and  explode  in 
such  a  way  that  he  makes  all  the  orchestral  instruments  rain  and  spit 
without  disturbing  a  hair  of  Faust's  head.  Nevertheless,  I  thank 
you  for  sending  it  to  me." 

Goethe  never  answered  Berlioz's  letter,  never  acknowledged  the  gift. 


The  revisions  of  these  "Scenes"  were  made  and  the  other  portions  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  composed  in  1845-46.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
December  6,  1846.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Duflot-Maillard,  Roger, 
Leon,  Henri.  The  composer  conducted.  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  at  New  York,  under  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1880,  with  Amy  Sherwin,  Jules  Jordan,  Franz  Remmertz, 
Bourne.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  under  Mr.  Lang,  May 
14,  1880,  with  Mrs.  Humphrey- Allen,  W.  J.  Winch,  Clarence  Hay, 
and  an  "Amateur"  (S.  B.  Schlesinger) .  The  first  performance  of  the 
work  as  an  opera  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  February  18,  1893,  with  Miss 
d'Alba,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Melchissedec,  and  Illy. 

*For  a  copy  of  Berlioz's  letters  see  the  "  Goethe- Jahrbuch "  of  1890,  pp.  99,  100,  and  Prodhomme's 
"Berlioz,"  pp.  70,  71  (Paris,  s.  d.). 
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The  Menuet  des  Follets  is  a  species  of  instrumental  serenade,  given 
by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  at  night  by  the  com- 
mand of  Mephistopheles.  The  movement  begins  moderato,  D  major, 
3-4,  with  a  minuet  theme,  played  in  full  harmony  by  wood-wind  and 
brass.  The  minuet  is  developed  by  strings  and  wind;  the  latter  instru- 
ments have  the  more  important  part.  There  is  a  shorter  trio  in  D 
minor,  with  a  cantabile  melody  for  strings,  accompanied  by  "continual 
light-flickerings  in  the  higher  wood- wind;  ever  and  anon  come  great 
fire-flashes  in  the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  crescendos 
from  piano  to  fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending 
in  a  shriek  of  the  higher  wood-wind."  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after 
the  trio,  is  shortened,  and  it  leads  to  a  presto,  D  major,  2-2.  Flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  burlesque  Mephistopheles'  own  serenade  to  Mar- 
guerite. The  minuet  theme  returns  twice  more,  "until  its  light  is 
suddenly  blown  out,  and  the  whole  ends  in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first 
violins."  The  minuet  is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  eornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  Ballet  de  Sylphes,  allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  D  major,  3-8, 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  through 
the  air  after  they  have  sung,  in  obedience  to  Mephistopheles,  the 
praise  of  Marguerite's  beauty  to  Faust  as  he  is  asleep  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  The  first  violins  develop  a  waltz  melody  over  a  drone- 
bass  in  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses  "and  light,  breezy  puffs"  in 
the  second  violins  and  violas.  "Through  it  all  come  little  scintillations 
in  the  wood-wind  and  harps."  The  waltz  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Berlioz,  early  in  1846,  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Budapest.  He 
wrote  the  Rakoczy  March  the  night  before  his  departure.  "A  Viennese 
amateur,  who  knew  well  the  manners  of  the  country  I  was  to  visit,  came 
to  me  some  days  before  with  a  volume  of  old  airs.  '  If  you  wish  to  please 
the  Hungarians,'  he  said,  'write  a  piece  on  one  of  their  national  airs. 
They  will  be  enraptured,  and  you  in  turn  will  give  me,  when  you  are 
back,  news  of  their  Elien  (hurrah!)  and  applause.  Here  is  a  collection, 
and  you  have  only  to  choose.'  I  took  his  advice  and  chose  the  Rakoczy 
tune?' 

The  march  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Budapest,  February  15, 
1846,  in  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  in  the  National  Theatre.  The  de- 
scription of  the  reception  of  it  by  the  Hungarians  is  familiar.  "The 
extraordinary  effect  it  produced  tempted  me  to  introduce  it  in  my  score 
of  'Faust.'  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  and  making  him  witness  the  passage  of  an 
Hungarian  army  across  the  plain  where  he  is  walking,  buried  in  thought. 
A  German  critic  found  it  exceedingly  strange  that  I  had  made  Faust 
travel  to  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not,  and  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  the  least  in  the  world  to  take  him  anywhere  else, 
if  it  would  have  helped  my  score.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow 
Goethe's  plan,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to 
a  character  like  Faust  without  any  shock  to  probability.  Other 
German  critics  took  up  this  singular  thesis  later,  and  attacked  me 
with  still  greater  violence  for  the  changes  I  made  in  Goethe's  plan ! 
As  if  there  were  no  other  'Fausts'  than  Goethe's!  ...    I  have  often 
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wondered  why  those  same  critics  never  reproached  me  for  the  libretto  of 
my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  which  is  little  like  the  immortal 
tragedy.  Xo  doubt,  because  Shakespeare  is  not  a  German.  Patriotism ! 
Fetishism !     Cretinism ! ' ' 

Christopher  Marlowe  pictures  Faust  as  an  accomplished  traveller 
who  was  personally  conducted  by  Mephistopheles.  Faust  savs  (scene 
vii.) : — 

Having  now,  my  good  Mephistophilis, 

Passed  with  delight  the  stately  town  of  Trier, 

Environed  round  with  airy  mountain-tops, 

With  walls  of  flint,  and  deep  entrenched  lakes, 

Xot  to  be  won  by  any  conquering  prince; 

From  Paris  next,  coasting  the  realm  of  France, 

Y\~e  saw  the  river  Maine  fall  into  Rhine, 

Whose  banks  are  set  with  groves  of  fruitful  vines; 

Then  up  to  Naples,  rich  Campania, 

Whose  buildings  fair  and  gorgeous  to  the  eye, 

The  streets  straight  forth,  and  paved  with  finest  brick; 

Quarter  the  town  in  four  equivalents. 

There  saw  we  learned  Maro's  golden  tomb, 

The  way  he  cut,  an  English  mile  in  length, 

Thorough  a  rock  of  stone  in  one  night's  space; 

From  thence  to  Venice,  Padua,  and  the  rest, 

In  one  of  which  a  sumptuous  temple  stands, 

That  threats  the  stars  with  her  aspiring  top. 

Thus  hitherto  has  Faustus  spent  his  time : 

But  tell  me,  now,  what  resting  place  is  this? 

Hast  thou,  as  erst  I  did  command, 

Conducted  me  within  the  walls  of  Rome? 

Akos  Laszlo  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Rakoczy  March : — 
When  Prince  Franz  Rakoczy  II.  (1676-1735)  entered  in  solemn  state 
his  town  of  Eperjes,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride,  the  Princess 
Amalie  Karoline,  daughter  of  Duke  Vanfried  of  Hesse,  the  leader  of  the 
gypsies,  Michael  Barna,  court  fiddler  and  favorite  of  the  Prince,  wrote  a 
processional  march  in  honor  of  the  pair  and  played  it  with  his  band. 
The  march  was  originally  of  a  joyous  nature,  but  Barna  rewrote  it.  He 
learned  that  his  master  was  about  to  revolt  against  the  Austrian  house, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Szatmar;    and  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
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his  master,  and  with  tears  he  spoke  from  his  heart:  "Most  gracious 
Prince!  You  abandon  a  pleasant  life,  to  chase  after  nothing!"  And 
to  soothe  the  Prince  he  took  his  fiddle  in  his  hand  and  played  the 
rewritten  tune,  the  tune  with  which  he  had  greeted  his  happy  master, 
who  then  blazed  at  the  zenith  of  his  might. 

The  Prince  died  exiled  in  Turkey,  whither  Barna  had  followed  him. 

The  "Rakoczy  Song"  was  popular  among  the  Hungarian  people  and 
the  wandering  gypsy  musicians.  It  was  first  put  in  notation  by  Karl 
Vaczek  of  Jaszo,  who  died,  very  old,  in  1828.  He  was  an  amateur 
who  had  played  the  flute  before  the  Austrian  court,  and  was  known 
as  one  learned  in  music.  He  learned  the  Rakoczy  tune  from  a  grand- 
child of  Michael  Barna,  a  woman  renowned  throughout  all  Hungary 
for  her  beauty  and  fiddling;  and  her  name  was  Panna  Czinka. 

Vaczek  wrote  the  tune  on  paper  and  gave  the  manuscript  to  a  fiddler 
named  Ruzsitska,  who  made  of  it  a  greater  work,  for  he  broadened  it 
into  a  march  and  battle  music. 

The  original  melody  of  Barna  was  preferred  by  the  Hungarians. 
Berlioz  in  his  transcription  used  portions  of  Ruzsitska's  version;  he 
took  the  true  "Rakoczy  song"  and  also  Ruzsitska's  battle  music. 

Panna  Czinka  was  educated  musically  by  a  German  Kapellmeister  at 
Rozsnyo.  When  she  was  fourteen,  she  married  a  gypsy  who  played  the 
J1  Viola  da  Gampa,"  and  with  her  husband  and  her  two  brothers  went 
here  and  there  in  Hungary.  Their  performance  of  the  Rakoczy  March 
was  sensational.  Before  her  death  her  band  was  composed  wholly  of 
her  sons.  When  she  died,  her  beloved  Amati,  which  had  been  given 
her  by  the  Archbishop  of  Czaky,  was  buried  with  her;  for  she  had 
asked  this. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 

the  Season  of  1912-1913. 


Bach 

Suite  No.  2  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings.     Flutist,  Mr.  Maquarre 

December  12 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  "Eroica"  October  17 

Concerto  No.  4  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte  Leopold  Godowsky,  December  12 

Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3  December  12 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont"  February  6 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2  March  27 

Berlioz 

Overture  to  "The  Roman  Carnival"  October  17 

Three  pieces  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  April  24 

Bizet 


Aria  from  "Carmen" 

Borodin 

Symphony  No.  2  in  B  minor 

Brahms 

"Academic  Festival"  Overture 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major 

Chabrier 

.  "Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 
Charpentier 

Aria  from  "Louise" 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnaval" 

Gluck 

Aria  from  "Paride  ed  Elena" 

Grieg 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Pianoforte 

Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  13 
Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Mazeppa" 
MacDowell 

"Indian  Suite" 


Florence  Hinkle,  November  14 

January  16 

January  16 
February  6 

January  16 

Florence  Hinkle,  November  14 

February  27 

Elena  Gerhardt,  January  16 

Mrs.  Truman  Aldrich,  February  27 

March  27 
October  17 

April  24 


Marcello 

Recitative,  "II  mio  bel  foco,"  and  air,  "Quella  fiamma" 

Elena  Gerhardt,  January  16 


Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter" 
Three  German  Dances 

Saint-Saens 

Concerto  No.  3  in  B  minor  for  Violin 

Schumann 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor 
Sgambati 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  1 

Sibelius 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1 

Strauss 

Songs  with  Orchestra 
"Morgen" 
"  Wiegenlied" 
"Cacilie" 
Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 
"A  Siegfried  Idyl" 
"A  Faust  Overture" 
Weber 

Overture,  "Euryanthe" 
Overture,  "Dor  Freischiitz" 
Overture,  "Oberon" 
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Gertrude  Marshall,  February  6 

December  12 
March  27 

Vera  Barstow,  April  24 

Norman  Wilks,  March  27 

November  14 

February  27 


Elena  Gerhardt,  January  16 

October  17 

November  14 

February  27 

November  14 

February  6 

April  24 
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THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  (G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,)  26  and  28  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Oxford  1561  —  Double  service 


CHARLES    ANTHONY 

STEINERT  HALL,  BOSTON 


MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS,  and   THURSDAYS 


Telephone^  Oxford  1330 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

813  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
Thirteenth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  hoys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  21757 


Artistic  Repairing 


ALBERT  LIND 

Dealer  in  High-Grade  Old  Italian,  French  and1 
German  Violins         Tested  Strings 

246    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 


Mile. 


480  Boylston  Street,  Boston- 
Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 

Spring  Millinery 


PRICES   REASONABLE 
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MUSIC  CLUB  PROGRAMS 
FROM  ALL  NATIONS 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.25 

Outlines  the  various  schools  from  all  nations  with  a  rich  series 
of  Programs,  and  over  one  hundred  portraits 

We  know  of  no  book  that  so  successfully  meets  the  requirements  as  does 
this  volume. — Musical  America. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  MUSIC  STUDENTS   LIBRARY 
VOLUMES  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


[§iBIaQJa!o  BOSTON  eSOIimkjNEWYORKDDOE 


E 
0 

D 


1913  —  1914 


NOW  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


AND 


MISS  FARRAR  & 


a  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

m  4.    m       r»Aiii    ciiTnnmc  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York      Studio,  IS  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


SOPRANO 


BERTHA  CDSHIN6  CHILD 


20   PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  Pianist 
Lonis  Eaton,  Violinist 

Downer-Eaton  Trio  (formerly  Eaton-Hadley) 
Eaton  String  Quartet 


CONCERTS  and  RECITALS 

Instruction     Ensemble     Sight  Reading 
15   Havlland  Street,  Boston 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  4358-R 


JOHN  HERMANN  LODD 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of   The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in 
Organ,   Harmony  and   Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  154  Oaklelgh 
Road,  Newton.     Telephone,  1542-4  Newton  North. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  N,  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 


(CONTRALTO) 


Liederheim    School    of    Vocal    Music 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  young  women  wishing  to  nt  for 
Practical  Singing  and  Teaching 

602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and 
ORATORIO 

Studio,  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  Boston 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher     of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — DTseaeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CAIVIN   R     CAIW       Studios  i  Boston'   6  Newbury    Street,   Lang    Studios 
calviin    B.   cauy.      Mudios  j  New  York>   15  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk 
Songs  for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  an  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mr.  GEO.  A.  BURDICK 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

STUDIOS: 
Cambridge,  67A  Dana  Street 
Boston,  Wednesday  p.m. 

602  Huntington  Chambers 


FRANK  E.  MORSE 


AND  ASSISTANTS 


VOC  AL    LESSONS 

Studios,  STEINERT  HALL,  Boston 

NORMAL     1  RAINING    FOR     TEACHERS 


PAUL  HULTMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON, Saturdays:  516Huntington  Chamber! 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid    School  of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote, 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


ROBERT  H.  MOROSINI 


TEN  OR 

LONDON  '.'  BOSTON 

Teacher  of  the  Garcia  Method 

229   BERKELEY  STREET 


Miss  MARY  P.  WEBSTER 


Teacher  of  Harmony 
Counterpoint  and  Musical  Appreciation 

Informal  Talks  on  Musical  Subjects 
THE  LOUISBURG,  18  Centre  St.,  Cambridge 

(Off  Dana  Street,  near  Subway) 
Telephone,  Cambridge  4484  W 


MATHILDE  RUEDIGER 


PIANIST       TEACHER 

From  Germany 

has  returned  from  two  years'  study  and   travel 
abroad. 

TRINITY   COURT     -     -     BOSTON 


LILLIE  MACHIN 


VOCAL    TEACH  ER 

Certificated  pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccinl 

Florence,  Italy 

1203,   CARNEGIE  STUDIOS 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,    -    NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206    West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcock& 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson 
in  New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management,  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 
65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


MARTHA  ATIOOD-BAKER 


SOPRANO 

AND 

TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Studio,  425  Huntington  Chambers 

Soprano  at  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge 


Mrs.  H.  H.    GALLISON 

SINGING 

Room  312,  Huntington  Chambers 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Mornings 

Inquire  at  any  Time  at  Room  315,  or 

94  Brattle  Street,         -      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Cambridge  22418 


CLARA    POOLE 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST 
Coaching  in  Opera  and  Oratorio 

Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.     Studio,  201 

Clarendon  St.,  Room  6.  Tel.,  B.  B.  683-R 

Private  address,  14  Arlington  St.,  Boston 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

164  Huntington   Avenue,  Boston 

(Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley    College) 


L.  B. 

MERRILL 


BASS   SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER 

218  Tremont  Street 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.SHAW,A.A.G.O. 

Instruction  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Harmony 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston 

608  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.LOUISE  LATHROP  MELLOWS 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


JESSIE    MORSE   BERENSON 

Soprano 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Pupil  of  Whitney,  Clement.Torrens,  and  Heinrich 

Hotel  Ranelegh 
1 1  Mountfort  Street,  Boston 


Rosalie  Tborotoo 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Studio.   92   Marlborough  Si 
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PROVIDENCE 


Thirty-second  Season,  J9J2— J9 J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


flrngramm?  of  % 
FIRST   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  22 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  *of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET      -        -     PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W, 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Haynes,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Werner,  H.           Pauer,  0.  H, 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W. 

Kluge,  M. 
Forster,  E. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warlike,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Foss6,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                            Stumpf, 

,K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.             Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hubner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 
Organ. 

Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

New  Productions 


in  the  notable  line  of  instruments,  by  distin- 
guished makers,  sold  at  all  Steinert  stores 
throughout  New  England: — 

The  Steinzuay  Small  Grand  Piano 

A  genuine  Steinway  only  5  feet  6  inches  in 
length  and,  therefore,  within  the  space  limits 
of  many  small  rooms  in  which  the  larger 
Steinway  pianos  cannot  be  used. 

Pianola  Pianos  in  88-note  styles  with  all 
the  exclusive  Pianola  features,  including 
the  Metrostyle  and  Themodist,  at  prices 
as  low  as  $550, 

The  very  same  patented  Pianola  improve- 
ments in  the  Stroud  upright  Pianola  Piano 
at  this  price  as  in  the  Steinway  Grand  Pianola 
Piano  at  $2000. 

Four  Styles  of  the  Victor  Victrola. 
—  new  designs — at  $75,  $100,  $150,  $200. 


Complete  lines  of  new  Pianos  from 
$275,   and  Player- Pianos  from  $450 


M,  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

Steinert  Hall  Building,  505  Westminster  Street 
Providence,  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL        .         .         .        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  22 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sgambati  .         .         .  Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  i,  Op.  16 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  Mesto 

III.  Scherzo,  Presto:  Trio  un  poco  meno 

IV.  Serenata:  Andante 

V.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


Wagner   ,         .         .        Elisabeth's  Greeting,  "Dich?  Theure  Halle,"  from 

"Tannhauser" 


Brahms         •  .         .  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Weber     .         .        Recitative,  "  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,"  and  Aria, 

"Leise,  leise,"  from  "Der  Freischxitz" 

Berlioz Overture,  "Le  Camaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


SOLOIST 
Madame  MARIE  RAPPOLD 


HasnH&Iamim 


•  I  '■■  l  pft'r 


Boston's Great  Art  'Product 


.Q:  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


GOFF  &  DARLING 

276  WESTMINSTER   STREET 

Sole  Agents 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  major,  Op.  16 Giovanni  Sgambati 

(Born  at  Rome  on  May  28,  1843;  still  living  there.) 

Sgambati  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern  Italians  that  have  written 
symphonies  known  to  foreign  audiences  or  musicians.  Giovanni 
Martucci  wrote  a  symphony  in  D  minor  (1895),  and  Alberto  Franchetti 
has  written  one  in  E  minor. 

Sgambati's  symphony  in  D  major  was  first  played  at  the  Court 
of  the  Quirinal,  Rome,  on  March  28,  1881.  The  King  of  Italy  then 
gave  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  to  the  composer.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  November  10,  1894;  the  symphony  was  also  played  at  a  concert 
on  January  29,  1898.  1     • 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Queen  Margherita  of  Italy. 

It  is  in  four  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  vivace,  non  troppo, 
D  major,  3-4,  is  somewhat  irregular  and  unconventional.  A  signing 
chromatic  figure  is  given  out  by  clarinets  and  violas  against  an  -ac- 
companiment in  the  violins  and  an  occasional  upward  passage  for  flutes 
and  oboes.  This  fragment  of  a  motive  is  followed  by  a  more  lively 
passage,  first  in  the  flutes  and  then  in  the  oboes.  There  are  develop- 
ments in  crescendo  for  the  full  orchestra.  A  horn -call  is  answered  by 
the  lower  strings  and  kettledrums,  as  though  to  announce  the  entrance 
of  a  second  theme;  but  the  wood-wind  and  horn  sing  a  flowing  melody, 
which  is  the  full  melodic  development  of  the  sighing  chromatic  figure 
with  which  the  movement  began;  and  this  is  really  the  first  theme  of 
the  movement.  It  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  the  melody  is 
given  for  the  most  part  to  wind  instruments.  A  little  theme  in  Q- 
sharp  minor,  given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  worked  up  by  it  and 
the  strings,  ends  with  pianissimo  chords,  and  with  it  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  There  is  a  crescendo,  which  begins  overi  an  organ- 
point  on  C-sharp  in  the  'cellos,  with  a  sustained  drum-roll  on  D,  and 
this  leads  to  a  short  working-out.  The  third  section  begins  in  the  key 
of  E  major.  The  little  sighing  figure  is  now  in  whole  tones  instead  of 
half-tones,  and  is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinet,  and  violas.     The  tonality 

PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 

SEASON    1912=1913 


"Students'  Course"  of  Four  Concerts 

IN   MEMORIAL  HALL 

Apollo  Club  of  Boston  —  Emil  Mollenhauer,  Conductor 

Friday,  November  22,  8.15  p.m. 
The  Flonzaley  String  Quartet  Friday,  December  13,  8.15  p.m. 

Tina  Lerner  —  In  Piano  Recttal  Friday,  January  24,  8.15  p.m. 

Effrem  Zimbalist — In  Violin  Recital  Friday,  February  21,  8.15  p.m. 

Tickets  fpr  the  entire  Course,  $3.50  Tickets  for  Single  Concert,  $1.50 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  now  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Miller,  Treas.,  P.  O.  Box  616,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Subscribers  of  previous  seasons  may  obtain  their  regular  seats  upon  application 
to  the  Treasurer. 
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is  D  minor  with  the  second  repetition.  There  is  a  short  coda,  and  the 
movement  ends  in  a  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  mesto,  G  minor,  6-4,  begins  with  a 
restless  motion  in  the  bass,  which  is  preserved  through  much  of  the 
movement.  Wood- wind  instruments  give  out  a  sad  melody,  which  is 
followed  by  a  broader  theme,  sung  by  the  first  violins  in  octaves;  this 
theme  is  developed  with  fuller  instrumentation.  A  little  interlude 
leads  to  a  choral  melody,  played  softly  in  harmonies  by  wood-wind 
and  horns,  and  accompanied  by  flute  and  harp  arpeggios.  "The  some- 
what ascetic  harmony,  reminding  one  of  the  chord  progressions  com- 
mon in  the  old  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  stamps 
this  choral  as  distinctively  Italian."  The  choral  is  worked  up  gradually 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  The  violins  play  again  the  broad  melody  over 
the  .restless  bass,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  sad  tune  of  the 
wood- wind. 

The  third  movement,  Presto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  has  been  called  a 
double  scherzo.  "The  form  is  as  follows:  a  scherzo  in  two  regular 
sections,  in  B-flat  major,  the  first  section  being  eleven  measures  long, 
and  the  second  thirty-nine  measures ;  this  is  followed  by  fifty- two  meas- 
ures in  the  same  key,  on  another  theme,  developed  quite  after  the 
scherzo  model,  although  the  divisions  are  not  indicated  by  double  bars 
in  the  score,  and  there  are  no  repeats;  then  the  first  scherzo  is  repeated 
once  more."  The  real  trio  follows;  it  begins  without  modulation  in 
the  key  of  G-flat  major,  un  poco  meno.  Wood-winds  and  horns  give 
out  a  theme  of  the  "trio  character."  This  theme  is  developed  briefly. 
The  first  of  the  scherzos  is  repeated,  now  condensed  in  some  places, 
now  extended  in  others.     The  second  scherzo  does  not  appear  again. 
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The  fourth  movement  is  a  serenata:  Andante,  2-4.  The  tonality  is 
in  effect  "one  of  those  old  quasi-Gregorian  modalities  that  hover  on  the 
dividing  line  between  two  keys,  between  A  minor  and  D  minor."  It  is 
in  song  form.  There  is  a  ritornello,  and  there  are  two  cantabile  themes. 
The  accompaniment  has  a  guitar  or  mandolin  character. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  brilliantly  with 
a  theme  of  curiously  syncopated  rhythm.  There  are  also  singular 
counter-rhythms  in  the  brass  against  this  theme  later  on.  The  Finale 
is  in  rondo  form,  and  there  are  several  themes.  The  working-out  is 
elaborate. 


Sgambati's  father  was  a  Roman  lawyer.  His  mother  was  an  English 
woman,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Gott,  a  sculptor,  who,  born  in  London, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  The  elder  Sgambati  wished  his  son  to 
practise  law,  but  the  boy's  musical  instincts  were  so  pronounced  that 
the  father  did  not  persist  in  his  intention.  When  the  boy  was  six  years 
old,  his  father  died.  The  widow  moved  to  Trevi,  and  in  course  of  time 
married  again. 

Giovanni  took  his  first  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  from  Amerigo 
Barberi.  When  the  family  moved  to  Trevi,  the  boy  took  pianoforte 
lessons,  also  lessons  in  harmony,  from  Natalucci,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Zingarelli  at  the  Naples  Conservatory. 

In  i860  Sgambati  became  known  in  Rome  as  a  pianist,  and  he  made 
the  city  his  dwelling-place.  The  solid  character  of  his  programmes 
also  excited  attention.  He  became  acquainted  with  Liszt,  who  taught 
him  and  influenced  him  greatly.  The  references  to  the  Italian  in 
Liszt's  correspondence  are  many,  appreciative,  often  affectionate. 
Sgambati's  pianoforte  quartet  excited  remark  in  1866,  and  the  same 
year  he  conducted  in  Rome  the  first  performances  of  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  symphony  and  Liszt's  "Dante"  symphony.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  also  the  first  to  play  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  E-flat 
major  in  Rome.  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  German  music.  In 
1862  he  introduced  Schumann's  pianoforte  quintet,  and  later  he  ac- 
quainted the  Romans  with  the  music  of  Brahms. 

In  1869  he  accompanied  Liszt  to  Germany,  and  heard  "Das  Rhein- 
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gold"  at  Munich.  Returning  alone  to  Rome,  he  continued  the  or- 
chestral concerts  that  he  had  established.  He  was  invited  to  conduct 
the  embassy  orchestral  concerts  at  the  house  of  the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador von  Keudell.  Wagner,  hearing  one  of  these  concerts  in 
1876,  when  the  programme  had  consisted  of  chamber  music  and  songs 
by  Sgambati,  wrote  to  Schott,  the  publisher:  "My  letter  of  to-day  has 
another  end  in  view, — namely,  to  commend  to  you  most  earnestly  for 
publication  two  quintets  composed  by  Signor  Sgambati,  of  Rome.  Liszt 
had  already,  and  in  a  most  special  and  emphatic  manner,  called  my 
attention  to  this  distinguished  composer  and  pianist.  I  recently  had 
the  genuine  and  extreme  pleasure  of  for  once  coming  into  contact  with 
the  possessor  of  a  truly  great  and  original  talent, — a  talent  which,  as 
he  is  in  Rome  [?!],  and  therefore  possibly  a  little  out  of  place,  I  would 
gladly  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  wider  musical  circle  of  the 
world  at  large.  He  should,  according  to  my  advice,  start  from  Vienna 
and  proceed  to  Germany  to  perform  his  compositions,  for  which  (con- 
sidering the  tediousness  of  the  new  German  chamber  music — Brahms 
included)  I  predict  a  great  success.  For  the  present  I  recommend  to 
you  the  two  quintets  which  I  have  heard  several  times.  Please  accept 
these  and  encourage  this  very  distinguished  musician  by  giving  him 
a  moderate  fee."  Schott  accepted  the  quintets,  and  published  other 
compositions  of  Sgambati. 

Sgambati  has  appeared  as  pianist  and  conductor  in  various  European 
cities.  He  has  been  popular  as  a  pianoforte  teacher,  at  Liceo  Musicale 
of  the  Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  in  private.  In  1869  he 
and  Httore  Penelli  founded  this  Liceo  Musicale  in  connection  with 
the  Accademia,  and  then  gave  gratuitous  lessons. 

The  list  of  Sgambati's  compositions  includes  his  second  symphony 
(1883,  not  published);  an  elaborate  suite  composed  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  d'  Aosta  (Kpitalamio  Sinfonico);  pianoforte  concerto  in 
G  minor,  Op.  15;  two  pianoforte  quintets,  Op.  4  and  Op.  5;  a  piano- 
forte concerto  in  G  minor,  Op.  15;  a  string  quartet,  Op.  17;  a  Festival 
overture;  an  overture  to  Cossa's  "Cola  di  Rienzi";  Requiem  Mass  * 
for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  "Te  Deum,"  originally  for  strings 
and  organ,  revised  version  for  orchestra  and  organ  {ad  lib.) ;  "  La  Sirene  " 

*  This  mass,  composed  in  commemoration  of  the  death   of  King  Humbert,  was  produced  at  the  Pan- 
theon, Rome,  January  17,  1896. 
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for  mezzo-soprano   and  orchestra;    pieces   for  violin   and   pianoforte; 
pianoforte  pieces;   duets  and  songs. 

The  pianoforte  concerto  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  one  of 
B.  J.  Lang's  pianoforte  concerto  concerts,  March  10,  1890,  when  H.  G. 
Tucker  was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  pianist  when  the  concerto 
was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
November  i,  1890.  The  string  quartet  was  first  performed  in  Boston 
by  the  Listemann  String  Quartet,  November  11,  1889.  The  "Te 
Deum"  in  the  original  version  (1893)  was  first  performed  in  Boston 
at  a  Cecilia  concert,  March  20,  1896.  It  was  also  performed  at  a 
Cecilia  concert,  December  11,  1906,  and  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  27,  1904.  The  revised 
version  (1908)  of  the  "Te  Deum"  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  8,  191 1.  The  pianoforte 
quintet,  Op.  4,  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  Kneisel  concert  (Mr.  Harold 
Randolph,  pianist),  February  23,  1904.  The  pianoforte  quintet  in  B-flat 
major,  Op.  5,  No.  2,  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  Kneisel  concert  (Mr. 
Ernesto  Consolo,  pianist),  Novembers,  1910. 


Elisabeth's  Greeting,  "Dich,  theure   Halle,"  from  "Tannhau- 
ser"  . .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  in  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  brought  out 
under  the  composer's  direction  in  Dresden  at  tie  Royal  Saxon  Court 
Theatre  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
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conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet  player 
to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

Act  II.,  Scene  1.  After  the  orchestral  prelude,  G  major,  Allegro, 
2-2,  the  curtain  rises  and  discloses  the  hall  of  minstrels  in  the  Wart- 
burg.  At  the  back  an  open  prospect  of  the  valley.  Elisabeth  enters 
in  joyous  emotion. 

Dich,  theure  Halle,  griiss'  ich  wieder, 

froh  griiss'  ich  dich,  geliebter  Raum: 
In  dir  erwachen  seine  Lieder 

und  wecken  mich  aus  dust'rem  Traum.  .  .  . 
Da  er  aus  dir  geschieden, 

wie  6d'  erschienst  du  mir! 
Aus  mir  entfloh  der  Frieden, 

die  Freude  zog  aus  dir ! 
Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet, 

so  scheinst  du  jetzt  mir  stolz  und  hehr; 
der  mich  und  dich  so  neu  belebet, 

nicht  weilt  er  feme  mehr ! 
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Sei  mir  gegrusst !     Sei  mir  gegriisst ! 
Du  theure  Halle,  sei  mir  gegrusst ! 

The  English  prose  translation  by  Mr.  Apthorp  is  as  follows: — 

Thee,  dear  hall,  I  greet  again,  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  space!  In  thee  his 
songs  awake,  and  waken  me  from  a  gloomy  dream.  .  .  .  When  he  was  departed  from 
thee,  how  desert-like  didst  thou  seem  to  me!  Peace  fled  from  me,  joy  departed  from 
thee!  As  now  my  bosom  swells  high,  so  dost  thou  seem  proud  and  joyous  to  me; 
he  who  revives  both  me  and  thee  no  longer  dwells  far  away!  Hail  to  thee!  Hail 
to  thee!     Dear  hall,  hail  to  thee! 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  ventil  horns,  two  waldhorns,  two  bassoons,  and  the  usual  strings. 

In  the  orchestral  introduction  themes  of  importance  make  their 
appearance.  The  prelude  begins  with  the  passage  which  returns 
later  in  the  scene  at  Elisabeth's  words,  "  Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich 
hebet";  then  comes,  first  in  the  oboe,  then  fortissimo,  full  orchestra, 
the  theme  of  Tannhauser's  outpouring  of  joy  at  his  return  to  the  upper 
world,  "Ha,  jetzt  erkenne  ich  sie  wieder!"  near  the  close  of  the  first 
act.  Then  there  is  Venus's  reproach  to  her  departing  lover,  "Zieh  hin, 
Bethorter,  suche  dein  Heil!  Suche  dein  Heil  und  find'  es  me!"  in  the 
second  scene  of  Act  I.  The  theme  of  Elisabeth's  ensuing  scene  returns, 
and  soon  Elisabeth  sings. 

This  aria  has  been  sung  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Boston  by  Mme.  Gabriella  Boema,  February  17,  1883  (Wagner 
Memorial  Concert);  Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  October  15,  1887;  Mme. 
Nordica,  October  10,  1891 ;  Mme.  Basta-Tavary,  January  7,  1893;  Mme* 
Melba,  February  1,  1896;   Mme.  Gadski,  October  29,  1898,  November 

4,  1905. 

* 
*  * 

The  r61e  of  Elisabeth  was  created  by  Johanna  Wagner,  the  niece  of 

the  composer,  the  daughter  of  Albert  Wagner  (1799-1874).     She  was 

born  October  13,  1828,  in  a  village  near  Hannover;   she  died  at  Wiirz- 

burg,   October   16,    1894.     As  a  five-year-old  child,   she  appeared  in 

Iffland's  "Spieler"  at  Wiirzburg.     She  was  first  engaged  in  a  theatrical 

company  at  Bernburg,    when   she   was   thirteen,    but   soon   began   to 

devote  herself  to  opera.     Her  uncle,  conductor  at  Dresden,  invited  her 
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to  appear  there  as  guest  in  1844,  and  she  was  engaged  for  three  years. 
She  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  with  Pauline  Viardot.  In  1849  she  sang 
at  Hamburg,  and  in  1851  she  was  engaged  at  Berlin,  where  she  was 
long  a  favorite.  In  1859  she  married  the  Landrat  Jaehmann,  but, 
as  she  lost  her  voice  suddenly  in  1861,  turned  play -actress  until 
1872,  when  she  left  the  stage;  yet  she  sang  in  1872,  and  in  1876  she 
created  the  parts  of  Schwertleite  and  the  first  Norn  at  Bayreuth. 
From  1882  to  1884  she  taught  dramatic  singing  at  the  Munich  Royal 
Music  School.  The  last  ten  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  Berlin. 
She  wTas  first  famous  in  England  by  the  breaking  of  her  contract  with 
the  manager  Lumley  and  the  consequent  litigation.*  Her  father's 
remark  in  a  letter,  "One  only  could  go  to  England  to  get  money," 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation ;  but  all  was  forgiven  when  she  appeared 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1856  as  Romeo  in  Bellini's  opera,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Orpheus,  and  Tancred. 


Variations  on  a  Thbme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of 
young  authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 

*  See  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,"  by  Benjamin  Lumley  (London,  1864),  chapters  xxi.  and  xxiii. 
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Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  bv 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873,  when 
Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played  at  Bres- 
lau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in  Munich, 
March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and  played 
the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met  with 
little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich  cared 
not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in  London 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G.  Cusins  was 
the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and  conducted 
the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's 
concerts,  January  31,  1874.  The  Variations  have  been  played  here  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1884,  March 
19,  1887,  October  19,  1889,  December  9,  1893,  October  31,  1896,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1898,  March  9,  1901,  April  15,  1905,  December  29,  1906,  March 
27,  1909. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."     The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (canlus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
'Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of 
this  form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale); 
it  is  often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manu- 
scripts collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left 
unfinished,  was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat 
major  for  oboes  and  strings  and  by  this  ''Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the 
two   pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in 
London  in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  In- 
troduction of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Min- 
uetto  and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said: 
"There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the 
Chorale  and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named,  is  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive 
except  by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color 
produced  by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  per- 
formance, the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double- 
bassoon  was  substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind 
instruments  over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn 
also,  often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one 
sense  somewhat  as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of 
artistic  purpose,  he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much 
in  the  same  spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
In  many  of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  har- 
monic and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional 
and  poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d 'esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.     They  successively  present 
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a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  than  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Biilow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
' '  The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-fiat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts. are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
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as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.     Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 

instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.   Max  Kalbeck,   in  his  Life  of  Brahms    ("Johannes  Brahms," 

Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 

these  variations.     He    discusses    the    question  whether    Brahms  was 

moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm   Feuerbach's 

picture,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony";   he  alludes  to  the  other 

Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;    and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 

something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 

"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 

same  year   an   instance  of   "telepathic  communication  between   two 

productive  intellects."     But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 

an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,    "Softly 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,   182 1. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrowr  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a 
curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone 
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Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht? 
Welch'  scheme  Nacht! 

Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise ! 
Lied  erschalle !     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gluh'n!  Nur  dort,  in  der 
Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein  Heer 
diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anf ang  und  ohn'  Ende ! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren ! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  langst  der  Run'; 
Trauter  Freund !  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 
Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Flustert  durch  die  hehre  Stille ; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tauscht  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  wacht  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmuckt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gliick  f iir  Morgen  an !     O  siisse  Hoffnung !     Neubelebter  Muth ! 

AH'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm ! 
Konnt'  ich  das  zu  hoffen  wagen? 
Ja !  es  wandte  sich  das  Gliick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick; 
Will  sich  Morgen  treu  bewahren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zahren 
Fur  dies  Pf and  der  Hoffnung  an ! 
All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 
Siiss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm ! 
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*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on  him  I  gaz'd !  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.  The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.  (She  draws  the 
curtain  from  before  the  balcony;  a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)  O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  in  prayer.) 

Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying, 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender ! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee ; 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  us, 
Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us ! 
Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 
Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love? 
Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 
Where,  my  Rodolph,f  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?  I  heard  a  footstep;  there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form, 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine.  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief.)  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n, 
can  it  be  I  see  a-right?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes  have  crown'd.  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

♦The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natal  a  Macfarren. 

fHere  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 

LONDON  PRESS  NOTICES 

The  Times,  June  14th,  191 2. 

MR.   CHARLES  ANTHONY'S  RECITAL. 

The  pianist  who  was  heard  at  ^Eolian  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  offered,  amongst  other 
things,  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major,  pieces  by  Brahms  and  d 'Albert,  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphoniques,  and  a  group  of  Chopin's  works.  He  has  a  well-polished 
technique,  his  scale  passages  were  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  and  there  was  power  in  his 
treatment  of  the  great  Etude  in  C  minor.  In  four  pieces  by  Debussy  he  was  heard  at  his 
best,  for  here  he  was  clever  in  softening  the  edges  by  the  use  of  the  pedal  without  blurring 
the  outlines  of  the  phrases.  The  so-called  "atmospheric"  effects  gained  by  the  free  use  of 
the  pedal  are  too  apt  to  be  like  those  of  a  painter  in  water-colours  who  puts  his  sketch 
under  the  tap.  Mr.  Anthony's  were  not  mechanical,  but  the  result  of  taste  and  well- 
used  judgment. 

CHARLES    ANTHONY,    Pianist  and  Teacher,  Steinert  Hall 

Monday,  Wednesday   and  Thursday.  Telephone,  Oxford  1330 

CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Managers  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Among,  the  artists  under  our  direction  are: 

MARGARETE  MATZENAUER,  Contralto.  MARIE  RAPPOLD,  Soprano 

MAX  PAUER,  Pianist.  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON,  Pianist. 

LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist.  LEON  RAINS,  Basso. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  apply  And  many  others. 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  .LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


ESTABLISHED  1829 


LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 


HIGH   CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW   DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Providence  Shop 
Number  125  Mathewson  Street 

Telephone  Union  907 

Also 
New  York  Philadelphia  Hartford  Worcester 

Albany  Washington  New  Haven  Newport 

Rochester  Baltimore  Bridgeport  Portland 

Boston  Watertown  Lynn 

Cambridge  Springfield  Salem 

Roxbury  Brookline 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON   STREET    BOSTON 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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INFANTRY  HALL  PROVIDENCE 


SECOND  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Tuesday  Eveningt   November  19 

AT  8.15 


SOLOIST 
FRITZ  KREISLER 
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How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 
And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 
Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture? 
Frowning  Fate  at  last  relents 
And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 
Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow! 
Am  I  dreaming?     Is  this  true? 

Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee 

For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue. 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 


Overture,  ''The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 


Mme.  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel 
Concert   Pianist 

165  Governor  Street  Trinity  Court 

Providence,     R.  I.  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTONIA   SAWYER   1425NfrY^AY 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 

JULIA  CULP  WILLIAM   BECKER,  Pianist 

GRACIA  RICARDO  LA  RtlE   BOALS,  Basso 

NORMAN  WILKES  CECILE  AYRES 

ALWYN   SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 
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by  L£on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartl;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;   Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is. 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  faitne  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  mens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  dme  doit  perdre  Vespoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  time,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  •  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.     Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  " Nachlanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six-eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Rafi\in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  (" Saltarelle "  for  orchestra,  1877). 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nonveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

LOYAL    PHILLIPS    SHAWE 

BARITONE  SOLOIST 

SINGING  TEACHER 

CONCERT  —  RECITAL  —  ORATORIO 

STUDIO,  509   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


VIOLIN 


CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSON 


Afternoons;  Except  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday—  Mornlntfs  by  Appointment 

Telephone 

7  Conrad  Building 


STUDIO 

Mr.  FRANK  E.  STREETER  S17  Butler  Exchange 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

Caesar  Hisch  Building,  Rooms  51 8,  519 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone,  3444  L. -Union 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
GASPARD  SAILLANT  Canon'  h®*>  Instrumentation 

umuiini  705   LEDERER   BUILDING 

139  Mathewson  Street 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 


VOICE  BUILDING  a„d  SINGING 

(Trinity  Court,  Boston) 

Can  be  found  at  his  new  Studio 

55    STEINERT,    BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Saturday 
Mrs.  LISTER,  Coaching  in  Execution,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  Arias,  and  Songs,  and  Ora- 
torio, assisting.     (9th  season) , 


Miss  MYRTIE  C.  FELTHAM 


TEACHER    OF   PIANOFORTE 

(Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel) 
17  HUDSON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 

Telephone,  West  902-R 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  1  to  6 
At  No.  637  Butler  Exchange 

Residence  Studio,  22  Portland  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE,  UNION  5736  R. 


ETHEL  DOBSON  SAYLES 


SOPRANO 

teacher  of  singing 

146  DOYLE  AVE.  Tel.  Angell  1758R 


BERTHA  M.  WOODWARD 


PIANOFORTE 

60      MAPLE     STREET 

Telephone 


Mrs.  LUCY  HAGAN  MILLER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

28  GEORGE  STREET 

PROVIDENCE 


Miss  SGHMITT 


PIANO 

Room  56 
STEINERT    BUILDING 


KATHLEEN  C.  O'BRIEN 


VOICE    AND    PIANO 

Student  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  Mass. 

Studio,  Room  511,  Butler  Exchange,  Thursdays 

Residence  Studio,  15  Marrin  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


LEONARD  SMITH 


VIOLONCELLO 

SOLOIST—  INSTRUCTION 

Address  Residence,  57  Dunedin  Street 
Laurel  Hill,  Providence.     Telephone 
<;tnriio«  J  37  Conrad  Building 
studios  {  The  Music  school,  26  Cabot  Street 


Resumes  Teaching 

Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of  Singing 
Di   Si  dABGOGK  Special  Course  for  the  Speaking  Voice 

Studio,  50  Steinert  Building 

Telephone  Union  2297-R 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE 


CELEBRATED  MANDOLINIST 
and  TEACHER 

LEDERER  BUILDING,    PROVIDENCE,  RJ. 
399  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MANDOLINIST 


WILLIAM  PLAGE,  Jr,  Concerts'  Instruction>  Recitals 

'  509  Caesar  Misch  Building,  and 


The  Music  School,  26  Cabot  Street 


SOPRANO,  VOCAL  TEACHER 

HARRIOT  EUDORA  BARROWS  40£ZSS* 

Symphony  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARTHUR  GERS 


Pianoforte  Instruction 

Also  Organist  and  Accompanist 

Formerly  pupil  Royal  Conservatory 

of  Brussels,  Belgium  (1897-1901)  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS  -  BOSTON 

BERTHA    WESSELHOEFT    SWIFT 

WELL  KNOWN  BOSTON  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon 
Tuesday   Afternoons,     and    Saturday    Mornings,    511    Butler    Exchange 

Boston  address,  Huntington  Chambers 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IRVING  P.  IRONS      ™<*0™  PLA™G 

513   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


GRETCHEN   SCHOFIELD 

VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 

41    CONRAD    BTTIJLDING,    Providence 


Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 

VIOLIN 

Studio,   41    Conrad   Building 
Residence,  7  Congdon  Street 
Fridays  in  Edgewood 


Mrs.  Emma  Winslow  Childs 

pianist 

47  Maple  Street,  Providence 
Telephone 


ELLA   BEATRICE    BALL 

IDioIfn 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  Room  55  Steineft  Building 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Residence  Telephone       .        .        Broad  1947 


VERA  MAE  DECKER 

Dioltnfst 

56  Hillside  Avenue   .     .     Providence 
Telephone 


RUTH  WIL,SOIN 

IPianiste 

59  STEINERT   BUILDING 
Residence,  119  Ohio  Avenue  Telephone 


QEINE  WARE 

piano  ©roan 

26  CONRAD  BUILDING 


WEDNESDAYS 


MISS  ANTOINETTE  GELINAS 

flMaonforte  Geacber 

ROOM  23,  CONRAD  BUILDING 
Tel.  Union,  2151-W. 

385  Westminster  Street,       Providence,  R.I. 


ETHEL   IDA  ROWAND 

Soprano  — IDocal  Geacber 

Studio,  14  Conrad   Building 

Telephone  Providence,  R.I. 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner 

ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER    OF     PIANO    AND    ORGAN 


159  Norwood  Avenue 

EDGEWOOD 


FRIDAYS 

501  Butler  Exchange 


FREDERICK  VERY 

PIANIST 
26  Conrad  Building 

Residence  Studio       -        -      293  Indiana  Avenue 

TELEPHONE 


EVELYN    COOK    SLOCUM 

CONTRALTO 
Telephone,  38-R-4,  East  Providence 


MISS   MAY  ATWOOD 
PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 
Monday  and  Thursday  Afternoons 

Residence  Telephone,  West  1301-R 


EMIL  MAHR 

VIOLINIST  and  TEACHER 

Classes  and  Private 
In  Providence,  Wednesdays 
For    particulars    address 

1063  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 
1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CDSHING  CHILD 


67  MOUNT  VERNON  ST. 
TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AYENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  10 


Miss  MART  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAU 


TIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


STORY  and  BALLAD  DANCES 

MARY   KELLOGG,  Soloist 


Amateurs  Coached  for 
Private     or     Public     Performances 
Description    of    Dances    Furnished 

Lessons  by  Appointment 

Address,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Main  2692  or    Winchester    455 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Hentmgton  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  tout  lesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  s£rieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avonsfait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premierrangde  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensdegout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
quejevous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailesjet  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettre  sur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tres  flatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 
"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  Del'Opera. 

' '  Conservatoire  National  de  Paris. " 
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Thirty-second  SeaBon,  J9J2-J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  oftfo> 
SECOND    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  19 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,    1912,    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET     -        -     PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0.                        Hoffmann,  J. 
Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D.                     Tak,  E. 

Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K.                  Ribarsch,  A. 
Bakt  A.                          Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J.                   Spoor,  S. 
Fiedler,  B.                     Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H.               Kurth,  R.                   .    Grunberg,  M. 
Goldstein,  S.                      Pinfield,  C.  E.               Gerardi,  A. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.           Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  G 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Kunze,  M. 
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Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlin,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,. December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as,  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given 
him  musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  m  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant 
of  the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
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would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed' that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruh- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  "treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  dubist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  6i   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  .  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst- und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 


* 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
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with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D -sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half-cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in 
free  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk- dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 

*  * 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8) .  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the.  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  toi8u.  Ini8i3  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.     At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
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spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  1821  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;   old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd  fish, 
squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little  coat, 
— a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for  the 
stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin,  piano- 
forte concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar  Alex- 
ander gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 


The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included 
an  overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theaterzeitung,  which  had  just  been  established: — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  [sic]  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.     Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
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with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 


The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893;  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904;   Willy  Hess,  January  6,  1906. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   BOON   OF   INTOLERANCE. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  7,  191 2.) 

Tuesday  night  at  Queen's  Hall  presented  us  with  a  real  musical  event 
of  a  kind  which  we  get  too  rarely  in  this  country.  The  account  of  the 
Promenade  Concert  which  we  published  on  Wednesday  described  Herr 
Alfred*  Schonberg's  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  as  "an  essay  in  disso- 
nance," but  their  production  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  his  orchestra  was 
not  the  event  to  which  we  allude.  We  have  heard  many  essays  in 
dissonance,  and  are  likely  to  hear  many  more  before  we  arrive  at  any 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  dissonance  and  its  place  in  the  musical 
campaign  of  our  time.  Herr  Schonberg's  essays  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  clearing  the  line  of  march,  they  may  represent  the  capture  of 
an  outpost  which  makes  possible  the  decisive  battle;  but,  until  the 
decisive  battle  is  a  matter  of  history,  one  cannot  gauge  the  strategic  value 
of  the  outpost  with  certainty.  So  it  was  suggested  that  both  the  hisses 
and  applause  which  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  claimed  too 
much  by  professing  a  faith  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  Never- 
theless, the  hisses  and  the  applause  were  the  event  of  the  evening,  for 
they  showed  that  the  audience  at  Queen's  Hall  is  really  interested  in 
the  upshot  of  the  campaign,  and  is  prepared  to  risk  that  most  treasured 
possession,  a  reputation,  in  supporting  it  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  signs  of  the  feeble  pulse  with  which  the 
musical  life  of  London  usually  beats  is  the  meek  acceptance  of  every- 
thing which  is  offered.  Applause  in  the  concert-room  and  the  opera- 
house  is  as  much  a  social  convention  as  was  the  frigid  "Thank  you" 
of  the  mid- Victorian  hostess  after  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  or  "I'm  a 
.Roamer."  It  does  not  pretend  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  perform- 
ance or  the  composition:  it  merely  recognizes  that  something  has  been 
offered  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company  which  requires  civil  ac- 
knowledgment. That  is  why  at  Queen's  Hall  we  so  often  get  vociferous 
applause  at  the  end  of  a  mediocre  solo  performance,  a  song  or  a  concerto, 

*  Schonberg's  Christian  name  is  Arnold. — Ed. 
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which  seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  response  which  the  symphony 
or  the  overture,  probably  much  better  played,  aroused.  It  comes 
merely  from  the  feeling,  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  solo  performance  en- 
tailed a  greater  personal  effort,  and  therefore  demands  a  greater  personal 
response.  It  corresponds  precisely  to  the  convention  of  the  mid- Vic- 
torian drawing-room  which  allowed  conversation  during  instrumental 
music,  but  not  during  a  song.  The  furthest  point  in  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  commonly  reached  by  a  London  audience  is  the  tacit  refusal 
to  go  a  second  time  to  hear  a  work  which  was  not  enjoyed  the  first  time, 
and  so  such  a  work  has  to  be  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  repertory. 

Part  of  the  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  we  have  been  too 
much  flooded  with  stories  of  the  intolerance  of  other  people,  and  their 
absurdly  wrong  judgments  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  Just  as  pro- 
fessed critics  in  the  press  are  intimidated  by  the  thought  of  what  their 
predecessors  said  about  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  Brahms,  so  the 
larger  body  of  audiences  (every  member  of  whom  ought  to  be  a  critic  if 
he  is  to  justify  his  presence  in  the  concert-room  or  the  opera-house) 
tremble  when  they  remember  the  conflict  which  raged  over  Brahms' s  first 
Symphony,  the  hounding  of  "Tannhauser"  off  the  stage  of  Paris,  and, 
more  recently,  the  curious  fact  that  one  of  Puccini's  most  popular  operas, 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  was  literally  howled  down  in  Milan,  the  very 
centre  of  Italian  opera.  We  aspire  to  be  musical,  and  not  only  that,  but 
unfortunately  we  aspire  to  be  thought  musical  and  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  latter  as  of  first  importance.  Where  that  is  the  end  in  view,  the 
first  object  must  be  not  to  appear  ridiculous,— a  consideration  which  leads 
to  good  manners,  in  short  to  the  polite  "  Thank  you, "  but  no  further. 

There  is  also  in  this  fearfulness  the  element  of  self-importance  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  the  bad  critic.  It  supposes  that  we  have  really  the 
power  of  life  and  death  through  the  turn  of  a  thumb.  The  latter  power 
seems  too  terrible  to  be  exercised.  Happily,  however,  the  critic,  whether 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  newspaper  article  or  by  the  less  articulate  proc- 
esses of  hissing  and  clapping,  has  not  the  smallest  power  to  affect  the 
life  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  his  own  artistic  life  which  is  at  stake,  and  it 
is  for  the  better  cultivation  of  this  that  he  exercises  his  function  of  criti- 
cism. When  he  makes  a  wrong  judgment,  he  necessarily  impedes  his 
own  progress;  he  will  have  at  some  future  time  to  return  upon  his  steps 
and  make  up  the  ground  he  has  lost,  but  the  exercise  is  healthy  and 
every  step  of  the  road  is  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  com- 
mits himself  to  no  judgment  at  all,  he  stops  dead,  and  with  each  stop  it 
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becomes  more  difficult  to  overcome  his  inertia  and  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
So  we  may  believe  that  even  in  the  most  perverse  artistic  judgments 
those  who  gave  vent  to  them  were  struggling  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  the  only  way  they  saw  open  to  them  at  the  time;  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  the  places  where  such  judgments  have  been  most 
uncompromisingly  proclaimed  have  been  the  centres  where  artistic 
judgment  has  made  the  bravest  progress. 

In  this  country  especially,  where  ideas  about  art,  and  about  music  in 
particular,  are  still  in  an  embryonic  state,  it  is  more  important  to  get 
people  to  exercise  judgment  and  to  express  an  opinion  than  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  a  right  one.  That  comes  at  an  alto- 
gether later  stage.  In  Germany,  for  example,  where  sharp  conflict  of 
artistic  opinion  is  the  rule,  it  is  apt  to  become  futile  because  it  is 
governed  not  by  the  exercise  of  individual  perception,  but  by  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  party  politics.  It  was  so  in  the  Vienna  of  Brahms's 
day,  when  even  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Hugo  Wolf  could  find 
offence  in  an  appreciative  article  which  saw  a  connection  between 
his  work  and  Brahms's.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  the  hero  of  the 
opposite  camp,  and  the  critic  ought  to  have  known  the  rules  of 
the  game  better  than  to  express  an  opinion  which  cut  across  the 
divisions  of  party.  But  in  England  we  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  have  musical  party  politics  at  all,  and  our  field  is  all  the  clearer  on 
that  account.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  an  audience  at  Queen's  Hall 
divided  between  hisses  and  applause  could  only  mean  that  one  section 
thought  that  Herr  Schonberg's  work  was  not  music  at  all,  while  the 
others  thought  that  it  was.  Even  from  the  merely  practical  point  of 
view  it  was  much  better  that  both  should  express  themselves;  for  in  such 
circumstances  sportsmanship  itself  demands  that  the  work  should  be 
given  another  chance. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  encourage  the  frank  expression  of  crude 
opinion  is  rather  hard  on  the  artist.  A  generation  ago  official  criticism, 
at  any  rate  that  section  of  it  which  finds  expression  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles, was  intolerant  enough.  Do  we  want  that  attitude  revived  in  the 
voice  of  a  larger  public?  The  answer  is  that  that  attitude  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  a  large  public,  because  the  intolerance  that  marked  it  was 
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founded  upon  technicalities  and  shibboleths  of  which  the  wider  public 
remains  ignorant.  If  popular  concerts  such  as  the  Promenades  are  of 
any  value,  it  is  because  they  are  creating  a  public  with  a  taste  of  its  own 
founded  on  experience;  and  this  taste  can  be  best  advanced  by  a  simple 
expression  of  opinion.  In  the  course  of  formation  this  public  opinion 
might  condemn  really  great  art,  which  would  be  a  pity  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  public.  The  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  artist  would  be 
nothing  but  a  very  small  penalty  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  great 
artist.  Moreover,  the  artist  would  have  the  compensation  of  knowing 
when  he  had  really  touched  his  audience  deeply,  and  be  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  accepting  the  polite  "Thank  you"  from  those  who  have  no 
ears  to  hear. 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,    after   the   short   introduction,    give   out   the   first 

THE    von    ENDE    SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 

58  West  90th  Street,  New  York  City 
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LUDWIG  HESS,  Famous  German  Tenor,  German  Opera. 
ADRIENNE  REMENYI,  Eminent  French  Soprano. 
SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI,  Great  Polish  Pianist. 
ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  Dean  of  American  Piano  Pedagogs. 
VITA  WITEK,  Well-known  Pianiste  of  Berlin. 
ANTON  WITEK,  Concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
HANS  van  den  BURG,  Holland's  Foremost  Composer-Pianist. 
HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Teacher  of  Kotlarsky,  etc. 
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theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,   E  minor,   6-4.     There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,   one  for 

wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instrument*  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary"  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Xow 
the   second  theme  tries  to  enter,   but  without  the  harp   chords  that 
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first  accompanied  it.     Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood-wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 

Studio,  11 1-2  West  37th  Street        .        .        .        NEW  YORK 

LONDON   PRESS   NOTICES 

The  Times,  Saturday,  July  6,  191 2. 

MR.   CHARLES  ANTHONY'S  RECITAL 

The  greater  part  of  the  programme  which  Mr.  Anthony  gave  at  ^Eolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon consisted  of  small  pieces  which  he  plays  with  admirable  point  and  character.  Even  those  by 
MacDowell,  which  are  put  together  upon  a  very  slender  rhythmic  basis,  become  definite  under  his 
hands,  for  while  he  uses  the  opportunities  which  they  give  for  effects  of  tone,  he  does  not  dwell  too 
long  upon  such  effects,  but  has  also  care  for  the  forms  of  melody  and  phrase.  At  his  first  recital  we 
spoke  of  his  excellent  playing  of  Debussy,  and  yesterday  ''  Poissons  d'Or"  was  repeated  by  request, 
and  one  or  two  other  pieces  were  given  with  it.  In  so  delicate  a  programme  it  was  a  mistake  to  in- 
clude Max  Reger's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Bach,  like  a  whale  among  goldfishes;  but  it  was  a 
greater  mistake  not  to  give  the  whole  of  it,  for  without  the  magnificent  fugue  which  ends  it  one  loses 
the  tremendous  proportion  of  the  work,  which  is  its  chief  beauty.  What  was  given  of  it,  however, 
enabled  one  to  see  that  Mr.  Anthony's  technique  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  big  style  of  piano 
music,  and  his  performance  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  one  hope  that  he  will  give  the  whole 
another  time. 

CHARLES  ANTHONY,   Pianist  and  Teacher 

Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Tel.,  Oxford  1330 
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III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate.  v 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 


The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
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Hoffmann,  J. 
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Theodorowicz,  J. 
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Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
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Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 
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Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 
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Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 
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Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hubner,  E.             Merrill,  C. 
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Alloo,  M. 
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""     in  the  past  two  years,  the  various  Jewett  Pianos 
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Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 
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One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  31 

AT  8.15 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr*  Muck 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


Old  Italian  Aria 


Schumann 


Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Strauss 


Glazounoff 


"Morgen." 

"Wiegenlied.' 

"Cacilie." 


Three  Songs  with  Orchestra 


Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Boston  *s  Great  Art  ^Product 


(\  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


GOFF  &  DARLING 

276  WESTMINSTER   STREET 

Sole  Agents 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 1 812."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5:  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven ;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "Redoutensaal"  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 

•Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gulsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 

PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Infantry  Hall,  Tuesday,  January  14,  8.15  P.M. 

Mme.  SCHUM ANN -HEINK  song  Rectal 

PRICES,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00 

Sale  opens  Wednesday,  January  8,  at  Seddon's  News  Stand,  Butler  Exchange.  Mail  orders,  with  enclosed 
cheque,  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Miller,  Treas.,  Box  616.  Seats  will  be  assigned  as  near  as  possible  to 
desired  location .  Direction,  WOLFSOHN  MUSICAL  BUREAU 


STUDENT'S  COURSE— SECOND  CONCERT 

Memorial   Hall,   Friday,  January  24,  8.15  P.M. 

TINA  LERNER  piano  recital 

RESERVED   SEATS,  $1.50 

Sale  opens  Monday,  January  20,  at  Seddon's  News  Stand,  Butler  Exchange. 
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concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides," 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


* 

*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.     We  have  spoken  of  the 


M  EH  LIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY  p,T^oohoom 

Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Music  School 

26    CABOT    STREET,    PROVIDENCE,   R.  I. 


NINTH  YEAR 


A  branch  of  The  Music  School,  with  Juvenile  and  Inter- 
mediate departments  is  established  at  Pawtuxet,  Rhode 
Island,  of  which  Miss  Olive  Stafford  is  principal,  Miss  Dorothy 
Seymour  first  assistant,  Miss  Reba  Miller,  second  assistant. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  Faculty  are : 

Gustav  Strube,  conductor,  composer.  Mr.  Strube  will 
instruct  an  ensemble  class  for  string  players,  teach  composi- 
tion with  its  preparatory  studies,  and  instrumentation. 

Harriet  A.  Shaw,  teacher  of  the  harp,  and  player 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Boston  and  en  tour; 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

William  Place,  Jr.,  mandolin  soloist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor of  the  Providence  Mandolin  Orchestra,  and  leader  of 
the  Place  Mandolin  String  Quartet. 

ANNE   GILBRETH   CROSS 

DIRECTOR 


THE  STRUBE  ENSEMBLE 

Gustav  Strube,  Conductor 


First  concert,  Wednesday  evening,  February  12,  at 
Memorial  Hall 


difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
'  unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  F6tis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions.' 
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The  volumes  are  all  bound  in  full  cloth  with  gilt  tops. 

Catalogue  giving  contents  and  price  of  each  set  will  be  sent  on  request 

THE  COLLECTED  MUSICAL    WORKS  OF  OLD  AND 
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the  works  of  one  composer.  The  cost  of  these  sets  is  far  below  that  at  which  the  music  could 
be  bought  in  separate  numbers.  The  volumes  are  bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth  and  in 
morocco.     A  welcome  gift  for  music  lovers. 

Catalogue  giving  contents  and  price  of  each  set  will  be  sent  on  request 
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But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischeff's  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;    at  Dusseldorf,  September  7, 


THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

(G.  SCHIRMER,  Inc.)  26  and  28  WEST  ST.,  BOSTON 
PUBLISHERS    and    IMPORTERS    of 
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1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"  *  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  HiUer  conductor. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Bmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;   but  there  were  Complaints  f 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  " Wanderlied "  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 

f  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 
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founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her;  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing,  and 
she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave  her, 
till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him  that 
the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo  says 
they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he  tells 
him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the  door, 
hears  the  talk.     She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is  at  Stras- 
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bourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess,  and  is  going 
to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him.  Then  Golo 
summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into  Genoveva's 
room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo  puts  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.     Genoveva  is  led  to  prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells  him 
of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go  into 
.the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass,  in 
which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.     The  orchestration  of  the  third 
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part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


* 
*  * 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "  Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Millan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chauss£e,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 
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IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 


"Morgen,"  Op.  27,  No.  4 Richard  Strauss. 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
-during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,"  are  (1)   "Ruhe,  meine  Seele!"    (2)    "Cacilie," 
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(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,"  and  (4)  "Morgen."    Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 

"MORGEN." 
Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen; 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Glucklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gluckes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 
To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 
We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 
And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 

Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending ! 
Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 

Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bernhoff. 


"Wikgenlied,"  Op.  41,  No.  1 Richard  Strauss 

"  Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  "  Helden- 
leben." 

"WIEGENLIED." 

Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 

Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 

Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 
Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 
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Traume,  traume,  Bliite  meiner  Liebe, 
Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heil'gen  Nacht, 

Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 


Richard  Dehmel. 


"LULLABY." 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 
Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow'rs  it  brings. 

Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 
To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 
Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here,1} 

Since  that  brightest  happy  morning, 
Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 


"Cacilie,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

"CACILIE." 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 
Von  brennenden  Kiissen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 
Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmiide  Seele, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit'  mir ! 

H.  Hart. 


THE    von   ENDE    SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 

58  West  90th  Street,  New  York  City 

A  Distinguished  School  with  a  Distinguished  Faculty  including: — 

FER.  TANARA,  Conductor  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  Teacher  and 

Coach  of  Caruso,  Farrar,  Bonci,  Tamagno,  etc. 
LUDWIG  HESS,  Famous  German  Tenor,  German  Opera. 
ADRIENNE  REMENYI,  Eminent  French  Soprano. 
SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI,  Great  Polish  Pianist. 
ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  Dean  of  American  Piano  Pedagogs. 
VITA  WITEK,  Well-known  Pianiste  of  Berlin. 
ANTON  WITEK,  Concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
HANS  van  den  BURG,  Holland's  Foremost  Composer-Pianist. 
HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Teacher  of  Kotlarsky,  etc. 


Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 
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Translation. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one;   gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely 
And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife-weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff. 


OUVBRTURK   SOLENNELLE    IN   D    MAJOR,  Op.  73. 

Alexander  Glazounoff 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  1865;  now  living  in  St.  Petersburg.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  "Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  or  November,  1900.  The  conductors 
of  these  concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff. 
For  about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.     An  enthusiastic 
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HOTEL 
PURITAN 

COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE,    BOSTON 


SIjp  BfBiutrtro*  Boston  ijaua? 


A  booklet  of  the  Hotel,  or  "  The  Story  of  New 
England,"  a  little  book  for  those  interested  in 
its  beginnings,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  M.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


ANTONIA   SAWYER 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 


1425  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


JULIA  CULP 
GRACIA  RICARDO 
NORMAN  WILKS 
ALWIN  SCHROEDER 


LEON  RENNAY,  Baritone 
IRENE  ARMSTRONG,  Soprano 
ELSA  DEREMEAUX,  Pianist 
FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 


Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 
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band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when— I  quote  from  "  A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."  This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen, — 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Left,  or  the  Young  Russian  School.  Rubin- 
stein's name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky's 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Liadoff,  Cui, 
and  others,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest;  "  but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed   elsewhere."     Yet   the   sincerity,    enthusiasm,    devotion,    of 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 
Studio,  11  1-2  West  37th  Street        .        .        .        NEW  YORK 

LONDON   PRESS  NOTICES 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  June  15,  1912. 

Mr.  CHARLES  ANTHONY,  who  gave  a  first  recital  at  the  ^Eolian  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
is  an  American  pianist  whose  art  has  reached  a  mature  stage.  His  programme  covered 
enough  ground  to  indicate  a  wide  sympathy  with  music  of  all  schools,  and  his  performance 
showed  considerable  power  of  expression.  His  version  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques  of 
Schumann  proved  that  he  could  produce  a  tone  of  great  volume  when  he  desired  it,  but, 
Mr.  Anthony  did  not  always  exalt  vigour  above  insight,  while  he  was  quite  competent  to 
steer  a  just  course  between  mechanical  rigidity  and  emotional  license.  It  was  a  strong, 
confident  performance,  designed  rather  to  elucidate  the  music  than  to  advertise  the  inter- 
preter. Mr.  Anthony  also  gave  examples  of  Bach,  Brahms  and  Debussy,  and  in  the  cus- 
tomary Chopin  group  his  fervour  did  not  disguise  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings. 

CHARLES  ANTHONY,  Pianist  and  Teacher 

Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.    Tel., Oxford  1330 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON   LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Providence  Shop 
Number  125  Mathewson  Street 


Telephone  Union  907 


Also 


Worcester 

Newport 

Portland 


New  York  Philadelphia  Hartford 

Albany  Washingon  New  Haven 

Rochester  Baltimore  Bridgeport 

Boston  Watertown  Lynn 

Cambridge  Springfield  Salem 

Roxbury  Brookline 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON   STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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INFANTRY        HALL 
Tuesday  Evening,  February  4 

AT  8.15 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

NORMAN  WILKS 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  ENGLISH  PIANIST 


Mr.  Norman  Wilks,  the  soloist  at  the  next  Providence  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  newcomer,  this  being  his  first 
visit  to  America.  He  is  regarded  in  England  and  Germany  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  younger  school  of  pianists.  Born  in  Kent,  at 
eleven  he  won  a  singing  scholarship  which  enabled  him  to  become  for 
two  years  a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  private  choir.  After 
two  years  in  business,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music, 
studying  in  Brussels  and  Berlin.  He  has  received  most  enthusiastic 
and  flattering  notices  from  the  foremost  critics  of  Berlin  and  London. 


Tickets,  $1.50,  and  $2.00. 
On  sale  at  Steinert's,  505  Westminster  St.,  Saturday  February   1 
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this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 

At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  K-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "  Scherzo-Phantasie  "  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff's  overture  was  then  known  as  a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Riissias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.  There  is  no  programme;  the  music  is  absolute 
overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  London  at  one  of  Newman's  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  October  29,  1901.  It  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  December  7,  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  February  15,  1902,  when  Mr.  Gericke  conducted. 


Mme.  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel 

Concert   Pianist 

165  Governor  Street  Trinity  Court 

Providence,    R.  I.  Boston,  Mass. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

LOYAL    PHILLIPS    SHAWE 

BARITONE  SOLOIST 

SINGING  TEACHER 

CONCERT  —  RECITAL  —  ORATORIO 

STUDIO,  509   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


VIOLIN 


CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSON 


Afternoons;  Except  Wednesday  and  Sat" 
urday  —  Mornings  by  Appointment 

Telephone 
7  Conrad  Building 


STUDIO 

ML  FRANK  E.  STREETER  S17  Butler  Exchange 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

Caesar  Hisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone,  3444  L.-Union 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
GASPARD  SAILLANT  Ganon>  h^  Instrumentation 

705   LEDERER   BUILDING 

139  Mathewson  Street 

VOICE  BUILDING  a„d  SINGING 

(Trinity  Court,  Boston) 

UT         Tl  AT") "Prim     IT      TTfimTVn  Can  be  found  at  his  new  Studio 

Ml.   KL/DliKl    N,  LlOlM  55    STEINERT   building,  providence 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Saturday 
Mrs.  LISTER,  Coaching  in  Execution,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  Arias,  and  Songs,  and  Ora- 
torio, assisting.     (9th  season). 


Miss  MYRTIE  C.  FELTHAM 


TEACHER    OF   PIANOFORTE 

(Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel) 
17  HUDSON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 

Telephone,  West  902-R 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  1  to  6 
At  No.  637  Butler  Exchange 

Residence  Studio,  22  Portland  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE,  UNION  5736  R. 


ETHEL  DOBSON  SAYLES 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


146  DOYLE  AVE. 


Tel.  Angell  1758R 


BERTHA  I.  WOODWARD 


PIANOFORTE 

60     MAPLE     STREET 

Telephone 


Mrs.  LUCY  HAGAN  MILLER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

28  GEORGE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE 


Miss  SCHMITT 


PIANO 

Room  56 
STEINERT    BUILDING 


KATHLEEN  G.  O'BRIEN 


VOICE    AND   PIANO 

Student  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  Mass. 

Studio,  Room  511,  Butler  Exchange,  Thursdays 

Residence  Studio,  15  Marrin  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone 


LEONARD  SMITH 


VIOLONCELLO 

SOLOIST—  INSTRUCTION 

Address  Residence,  57  Dunedin  Street 
Laurel  Hill,  Providence.     Telephone 


c.„j.   „  I  37  Conrad  Building 
btudios  j  The  Music  School,  26  Cabot 


Street 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

Resumes  Teaching 

Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of  Singing 
Di    Si   dABCOGK  Special  Course  for  the  Speaking  Voice 

Studio,  50  Steinert  Building 

Telephone  Union  2297-R 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE 


CELEBRATED  MANDOLINIST 
and  TEACHER 

LEDERER  BUILDING,    PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
399  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MANDOLINIST 


WILLIAM  PLACE    J!.  Concerts,     Instruction,    Recitals 

'  509  Caesar  Misch  Building,  and 


The  Music  School,  26  Cabot  Street 


SOPRANO,  VOCAL  TEACHER 

HARRIOT  EUDORA  BARROWS  "£^%*!£* 

Symphony  Chambers,  Bos  on,  Mass. 


ARTHUR  GERS 


Pianoforte  Instruction 

Also  Organist  and  Accompanist 

Formerly  pupil  Royal  Conservatory 

of  Brussels,  Belgium  (1807-1001)  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS  -  BOSTON 

BERTHA    WESSELHOEFT    SWIFT 

WELL  KNOWN  BOSTON  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon 
Tuesday    Afternoons,     and    Saturday    Mornings,    511     Butler     Exchange 

Boston  address,  Huntington  Chambers 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IRVING  P.  IRONS      pianoforte  playing 

513   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 

GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD      Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 
VOICE  VIOLIN 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston  Stu?j°'  41  „C?nradI  BuiIdin* 

Residence,  7  Congdon  btreet 
41    CONRAD    BUILDING,     Providence        Fridays  in   Edgewood 

•2!) 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


Mrs.  Emma  Winslow  Childs 

HManist 

47  Maple  Street,  Providence 
Telephone 


ELLA   BEATRICE    BALL 

IDioitn 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  Room  55  Steinert  Building 

Monday  and  Thursday 

Residence  Telephone       .       .       Broad  1947 


VERA  MAE  DECKER 

Diolintst 

56  Hillside  Avenue  .     .     Providence 
Telephone 


RUTH  WILSON 

ptaniste 

59  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Residence,  119  Ohio  Avenue         Telephone 


QHINE  WARE 
IlMano  Oxgan 

26  CONRAD  BUILDING 


WEDNESDAYS 


MISS  ANTOINETTE  GELINAS 

pianoforte  Geacbet 

ROOM  23,  CONRAD  BUILDING 
Tel.  Union,  2151-W. 

385  Westminster  Street,      Providence,  R.I. 


FREDERICK  VERY 

PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 

Residence  Studio      -       -     293  Indiana  Avenue 

TELEPHONE 


EVELYN    COOK    SLOCUM 

CONTRALTO 

Telephone,  38=R-4,  East  Providence 


MISS  MAY  ATWOOD 
PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 
Monday  and  Thursday  Afternoons 

Residence  Telephone,  West  1301-R 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner 

ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER    OF     PIANO    AND    ORGAN 


159  Norwood  Avenue 

EDGEWOOD 


FEIDAYS 

501  Butler  Exchange 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MDNGER 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
Century  Building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 

SOPRANO  ,  f°f*  S<""are;  BOS™N    „ 

i    ..       r.»...    ~..~~~..,~  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Ciara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  C0SHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and   TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAU 


TIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieroe, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Music  leaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Israeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  I  £osto"'  t  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 

j  New  York,  15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in   Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  fend  II.,  Folk  Songi 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -    31    Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ELLA  BACKOS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206  West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcoczs 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Maec  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


MAURICE  KOESSLER 

Teacher  of  Violin 

Member  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GERMAN  FRENCH  ENGLISH 

137  Peterboro    Street       -     Boston 


SUZA   DOANE 

PIANIST   and   TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1282  R  BOSTON 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


•  ♦ 


PROVIDENCE 


Thirty-second  Season,  J9J2-J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of  %  . 
FOURTH    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4 

AT  8.15 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET     -        -     PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 
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Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Concert-master.           Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Tak,  E. 

Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiedler.  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Pinfield,  C.  E. 

Grunberg,  M. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.      Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.           Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.          Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Warnke,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 
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Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Foss£,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                  Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G. 
Hubner,  E.            Merrill,  C. 

Hampe,  C. 
Alloo,  M. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 
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Tympani. 
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Schuecker,  H.            Neumann,  S. 
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Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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the  wonderful  Jewett  tone. 
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PRICES :    Notwithstanding  many  important  improvements 
—     in  the  past  two  years,  the  various  Jewett  Pianos 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  —  from  $375  up,  and  on  the  same 
easy  terms  if  desired. 


Sold  exclusively  at  our  own  Stores  throughout  New  England 


M.  STEINERT   &   SONS  CO 

Steinert  Hall  Building,  505  Westminster  St. 
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Stores  in  all  principal  cities  of  New  England 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 


Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 


INFANTRY  HALL        ...        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Concert  m  Providence 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Weber .         .  Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


Schumann      ....       Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Wagner  ....     Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  NORMAN  WILKS 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Boston  9s  Great  Art  Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


GOFF  &  DARLING 

276  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

Sole  Agents 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who   are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Iiszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  February  14,  8.15  P.M. 

GERMAINE  SCHNITZER,  Pianist 

PRICES,  $1.50  AND  $1.00 

Sale  opens  February  10,  at  Seddon's  News  Stand,  Butler  Exchange.     Students' 
Tickets  on  application.  

STUDENTS'  COURSE 

Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  February  21,  8.15  P.M. 
FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

EFFREM   ZIMBALIST,  Russian  Violinist 

RESERVED   SEATS,  $1.50.      ADMISSION,  $1.00 

Sale  opens  February  17,  at  Seddon's 
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more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of    Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever    might    look 


MEHLIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 
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The  Music  School 

26    CABOT    STREET,    PROVIDENCE,   R.  I. 
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DIRECTOR 
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THE   STRUBE   ENSEMBLE 

Conductor,  GUSTAV  STRUBE,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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FIRST  SEASON 


1913 


Program 

Serenade  No.  2,  Opus  63         -        -        -        -        -        -R.  Volkmann 

Allegro  Moderato 
Molto  Vivace 
Waltzer 
Marsch 

a.  Traumerei  --------  Schumann 

b.  Menuett     ---------  Beethoven 

c.  Canzonetta         --------      Mendelssohn 

a.  To  a  Wild  Rose  -------        MacDowell 

b.  Berceuse     ----------       Strube 

c.  En  Badinant       --------        d'Ambrozio 

Suite,  Opus  48        --------    Tschaikowsky 

Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatine,  Andante  non  troppo 
Waltzer,  Moderato 
Elegie,  LarRetto 
Finale  (Tema  Russo) 

Reserved  Seats,  SI. 00  each,  on  sale  at  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 
Students'  Tickets,  50  cents 
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like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 


NEW  SONGS  by  SIDNEY    HOMER 


TWO  SONGS 
Words    by    William 


Op.  23. 
APRIL,    APRIL. 
Watson      .  .  .  .  .     .50 

FERRY  ME  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti      .  .     .50 

Op.  26.     SONGS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
THE   SICK   ROSE.    Poem  by  William 

Blake 50 


INFANT  SORROW.    Poem  by  William 
Blake 60 

Op.  27.    SONGS  OF  TEE  OLD 
SOUTH 

WAY     DOWN    SOUTH.    Poem    by 
Howard  Weeden  ....     .50 

THE    SONG    OF    THE    WATCHER. 
Poem  by  Howard  Weeden         .  .     .50 


A  CONTRIBUTION  of  high  artistic  merit  and  individual  interest,  these  six  new  vocal  numbers 
by  Mr.  Homer  make  an  instant  appeal  to  the  appreciation  of  discerning  singers.  They  are 
very  dissimilar  in  character  —  the  Song  of  the  Watcher,  an  air  of  melancholy  intensity  of  mood, 
with  a  chord  accompaniment  which  emphasizes  its  sombre  inflections,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
happy  grace  of  the  ballad-like  Ferry  Me  Across  the  Water,  as  charming  as  it  is  short.  April,  April, 
a  delightfully  lyric  setting  of  William  Watson's  well-known  lines  is,  as  befits  its  text,  conceived  in  a 
mood  of  springtime  exuberance;  while  in  The  Sick  Rose  the  composer  brings  out  the  tender  poesy  of 
Blake's  words  with  wonderfully  expressive  emotional  fervor.  Infant  Sorrow,  a  ringing,  spirited 
vocal  allegro  molto,  is  unquestionably  the  setting  of  this  other  lyric  by  Blake,  and  in  Way  Down  South 
the  composer  reverts  to  his  ever  delightful  "  bandanna  ballad"  style  with  his  usual  grace  and  effect. 

G.    SCHIRMER,    3    East  43D   Street,  New  York 
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are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  t^fae  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
nvention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'  "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  igos. 
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"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
i should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 

Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on   September  1,   1823,    and 

completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.     He  scored  the 

overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bail'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for   'cellos 
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leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  LiifteRuh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.     He  goes  back  to 
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Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54.   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  Concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:    I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  the  summer  of  1841, — it  was  begun  as  early  as  May, — and  it  was  then 
called  "Phantasie  in  A  minor."  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the  work  as  an 
"Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
"Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Intermezzo  and 
Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden,  May-July,  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert,  December  4,  1845,  in  the  Hall  of  the  H6tel  de  Saxe, 
Dresden,  from  manuscript.  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted,  and  Schu- 
mann was  present.  At  this  concert  the  second  version  of  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  played  for  the  first  time.  The 
movements  of  the  concerto  were  thus  indicated:  "Allegro  affettuoso, 
Andantino,  and  Rondo." 

The  second  performance  was  at  Leipsic,  January  1,  1846,  when  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist  and  Mendelssohn  conducted.  Verhulst 
attended  a  rehearsal,  and  said  that  the  performance  was  rather  poor; 
the  passage  in  the  Finale  with  the  puzzling  rhythms  "did  not  go  at  all." 

The  indications  of  the  movements,  "Allegro  Affetuoso,  Intermezzo, 
and  Rondo  Vivace"  were  printed  on  the  programme  of  the  third  per- 
formance,— Vienna,  January  1,  1847, — when  Clara  Schumann  was  the 
pianist  and  her  husband  conducted. 
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The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  July,  1846;  the  score,  in 
September,  1862. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  November  23,  1866. 

Mr.  S.  B .  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

* 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage-work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte; and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andante  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
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which  is  practically  repeated.     At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  Finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage-work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
Dy  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"     The 

•  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
i88p,with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Biilow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 
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One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

*See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
aoo-210. 
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The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when- he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

*  See  "  Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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INFANTRY       HALL 
Tuesday  Evening,  April  1 ,  1913 

AT  8.15 


LAST  CONCERT 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

JULIA    CULP 

THE   GREAT  DUTCH  SINGER.     (Her  first  appearance  in  Providence) 


DR.    KARL   MUCK  MISS    JULIA  CUXP 

"For  the  present,  after  recording  the  fact  that  she  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
listeners  to  the  high  pitch,  it  need  only  be  said  that  she  has  a  mezzo-soprano  voice 
of  exquisite  beauty,  of  great  mellowness  and  such  pure  quality  that  she  never  need 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  force  it,  being  told  obviously  by  her  artistic  intelligence 
and  instinct  that  it  carries  to  the  limits  of  a  room  like  Carnegie  Hall,  even  in  pianis- 
simo. Further  that  her  breath  control  is  almost  perfect,  so  complete,  indeed,  that 
she  gives  herself  no  concern  when  for  the  sake  of  poetical  interpretation  a  musical 
phrase  of  extraordinary  length  is  called  for;  that  her  command  of  vowel  color  Beems 
absolutely  impeccable,  and  that  with  a  warm  temperament  she  knows  how  to  keep 
passion  in  check  with  the  reins  .of  aesthetic  beauty .  She  is  not  what  the  Germans 
call  merely  a  cerebral  singer,  nor  is  she  merely  a  vocal  Instrumentalist;  she  is  a 

musical    interpreter    of    song,    filled    with    love    for    the  lyric  art  and  wonderfully 
equipped  to  exemplify  it." — II.  E.  Kbehbiel,  New  York  Tribune,  January  11,  L913. 
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There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechie!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
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scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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ARTHUR  6ERS 


BERTHA    WESSELHOEFT    SWIFT 

WELL  KNOWN  BOSTON  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon 
Tuesday    Afternoons,     and    Saturday    Mornings,    511     Butler     Exchange 

Boston  address,  Huntington  Chambers 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTOR? 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IRVING  P.  IRONS      ™°™*™  p^ing 

513  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD      Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 


VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 

41    CONRAD   BZTIZDING,    Providence 


VIOLIN 

Studio,  41   Conrad  Building 
Residence,  7  Congdon  Street 
Fridays  in  Edgewood 


Mrs.  Emma  Winslow  Childs 
pianist 

47  Maple  Street,  Providence 
Telephone 


ELLA   BEATRICE   BALL 

IDioiin 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  Room  55  Steinert  Building 
Monday  and  Thursday 

Residence  Telephone       .       .       Broad  1942 


VERA  MAE  DECKER 

Diolinist 

56  Hillside  Avenue  .     .    Providence 
Telephone 


RUTH  WIUSOJN 

HManiste 

59  STEINERT  BUILDING 
Residence,  119  Ohio  Avenue         Telephone 


QEINB  WARE        MISS  ANTOINETTE  GELINAS 

pianoforte  Geacber 

ROOM  23,  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Tel.  Union,  2151-W. 

385  Westminster  Street,      Providence,  R.I. 


piano  ©rgan 

26  CONRAD  BUILDING 
WEDNESDAYS 


FREDERICK  VERY 

PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 

Residence  Studio      -       -     293  Indiana  Avenue 

TELEPHONE 


EVELYN    COOK    SLOCUM 

CONTRALTO 

Telephone,  38-R-4,  East  Providence 


MISS  MAY  ATWOOD 
PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 
Monday  and  Thursday  Afternoons 

Residence  Telephone,  West  1301-R 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner 

ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO    AND    ORGAN 


159  Norwood  Avenue 

EDGEWOOD 


FEIDAYS 

501  Butler  Exchange 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUN6ER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
Century  Building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


MISS  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Hiss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

S14  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  ,  Copley  ^uare    BOSfblS 

L    _■       _*._,.    „.„^„..,„  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CDSHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N,  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Isbabli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.    CADY.      ^\J^JtftfSg*STi&  ,*?"? 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Musio 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II..  Folk  Song* 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 
Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ELLA  BACKDS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio :  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson , 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert 


jj 


a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET  -    -  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0.                       Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.          Kuntz,  D.                    Tak,  E. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F, 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Strube,  G. 
Koessler,  M. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J.                  Spoor,  S. 
Fiedler,  B.                    Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 

Hayne,  E. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R.                     Griinberg,  M. 
Pinfield,  C.  E.              Gerardi,  A. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violas. 
Werner,  H.          Pauer,  0.  H.         Kluge,  M. 
Schwerley,  P.       Berliner,  W.          Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos, 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Blumenau,  W. 

•\Varnke,  H. 
Urack,  0. 

Keller,  J.            Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M. 
Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E. 

Basses 

Wanike,  J. 
Steinke,  B. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K.                    Seydel,  T. 
Jaeger,  A.                     Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                       Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 

Longy,  G.                     Grisez,  G. 
Lenom,  C.                    Mimart,  P. 
Foss£,  P.                       Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                  Bass  Clarinet. 

CONTRA-B  ASSOON . 

Mueller,  F.                           Stumpf,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns.            Trumpets.            Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G.           Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W.        Mann,  J.               Alloo,  M. 
Hackebarth,  A.     Heim,  G.               Mausebach,  A 
Hubner,  E.            Merrill,  C.             Kenfield,  L. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani.                                               Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H.             Neumann,  S.                            Zahn,  F.                        Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F.                               Burkhardt,  H. 
Organ.                                                                   Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P.                                                                Sauerquell,  J. 

This  Piano 

is  Endorsed  by 

Hundreds  of  the 

Leading  Music  Teachers 

of  New  England 


They  know  the  satisfaction  of  owning  pianos  that  come 

up  to  the  highest  standards.    They  appreciate 

the  wonderful  Jewett  tone. 

THE  JEWETT 

IS   THE   FAVORITE   PIANO    OF   NEW   ENGLAND 

More  Jewett  Pianos  are  bought  by  the  people  of  New 

England  each  year  than  of  any  other 

make  of  equal  cost. 


PRICES :     Notwithstanding  many  important  improvements 
~     in  the  past  two  years,  the  various  Jewett  Pianos 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices — from  $375  up,  and  on  the  same 
easy  terms  if  desired. 


Sold  exclusively  at  our  own  Stores  throughout  New  England 


M.  STEINERT  &   SONS  CO. 

Steinert  Hall  Building,  505  Westminster  St. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Stores  in  all  principal  cities  of  New  England 
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One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Concert  in  Providence 
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Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  J 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart    .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 
I.    Allegro  vivace. 
II.     Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Songs  with  Orchestra  f  (*)    Rastej  Krieger 

Schubert  .         .         .         .         .         .«<(*)   Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd 

(  (0    Ave  Maria 

Wagner .      .  "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Songs  with  Orchestra 

Wagner "Traume" 

Beethoven  5  Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll 

(  Die  Trommel  geriihret 

Dukas     .         .  " L'Apprenti  Sorcier  "  ("The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  ") : 

Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 


SOLOIST 
Miss  JULIA  CULP 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Miss  Maggie  Teyte 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRIMA  DONNA 


Writes  as  follows 
of  the 


ifemt&Imttltn 


PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen : 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


GOFF  &  DARLING 

276   WESTMINSTER   STREET 

Sole  Agents 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
K-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Apthorp, 
"  ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  of  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.     The  movement  is  in  the 

PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  February  14,  8.15  P.M. 

GERMAINE  SCHNITZER,  Pianist 

PRICES,  $1.50  AND  $1.00 

Sale  opens  February  10,  at  Seddon's  News  Stand,  Butler  Exchange.  Students' 
Tickets  on  application.  

STUDENTS'  COURSE 

Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  February  21,  8.15  P.M. 
FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

EFFREM   ZIMBALIST,  Russian  Violinist 

RESERVED  SEATS,  $1.50.      ADMISSION,  $1.00 

Sale  opens  February  17,  at  Seddon's 
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traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  '  C '  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  '  fugue  on  four  subjects ' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  fugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  'tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo,  or  other  symphonic 
movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  tnotus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


M  EH  LIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

V< 
3rd  FLOOR 


THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY  " 


Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Music  School 

26  CABOT  ST.  CORNER  MEETING  ST. 

ANNE   GILBRETH   CROSS,  Director 
NINTH   SEASON 

Piano,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Harp,  Mandolin,  Elements  of  Music, 

Harmony,  Composition,  Instrumentation,  History,  Normal 

Training,  String  Ensemble,  Public  Performance. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  BEGINS  JUNE  2 


1912  FIRST  SEASON  1913 

THE   STRUBE  ENSEMBLE 

GUSTAV    STRUBE,   Conductor 

MEMORIAL  HALL      .      .      PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Wednesday  Evening,  April  30 

at  8.1  5  o'clock 


flrtfgram 

Eine  Kleine  Nacht  musik,  G  major        -        -        -        -        -      Mozart 

Allegro 

Romanze:  Andante 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Suite  in  B  minor  _--_____  Bach 

Sarabande 

Andante 

Bourree 

*a.  To  a  Wild  Rose         - -        MacDowell 

*b.  Berceuse    ----------       Strube 

c.  Serenade    ----------       Strube 

Largo      -----------     Haendel 

(Organ  and  Harp  accompaniment) 

Waltz,  "Artists' Life" Strauss 

*  These  numbers  which  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  first  concert,  are  repeated  by 
general  request. 

Reserved  Seats,  SI. 00  each,  on  sale  at  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 
Students'  Tickets,  50  cents 


Three  Songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake": 
Ellens  Gesang  I.,  "Raste,  Krieger";  Ellens  Gesang  II., 
"  Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd";  and  Ellens  Gesang  III,,  "Hymne 
an  die  Jungfrau" Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November 

19,  1828.) 

Schubert  composed  seven  songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake"  in  1825,  either  before  starting  on  an  excursion  that  lasted 
from  April  till  October  or  on  the  road.  He  set  his  music  to  the  German 
translation  by  Ad.  S torch.  The  tenor  Vogl  was  with  him,  and  some 
of  the  songs,  if  not  all,  were  sung  in  Upper  Austria  and  the  Salz-Kam- 
mergut. 

The  songs,  dedicated  to  Countess  Sophie  von  Weissenwolf,  were 
published  in  April,  1826.  Schubert  sold  the  lot  to  Artaria  on  October 
29,  1825,  for  200  silver  gulden  (about  $100). 

Raste,  Krieger,  Op.  52,  No.  1. 
Massig,  D-flat  major,  3-4. 


Raste,  Krieger !     Krieg  ist  aus. 

Schlaf    den    Schlaf,    nichts    wird    dich 

wecken; 
Traume  nicht  vom  wilden  Strauss, 
Nicht  von  Tag  und  Nacht  voll  Schrecken. 

In  der  Insel  Zauberhallen 
Wird  ein  weicher  Schlafgesang 
Um  das  miide  Haupt  dir  wallen 
Zu  der  Zauberharfe  Klang. 

Feen  mit  unsichtbaren  Handen 
Werden  auf  dein  Lager  hin 
Holde  Schlummerblumen  senden, 
Die  im  Zauberlande  bluh'n. 

Nicht  der  Trommel  wildes  Rasen, 
Nicht  des  Kriegs  gebieten  Wort, 
Nicht  der  Todeshorner  Blasen, 
Scheuchen  deinen  Schlummer  fort. 


Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 

Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 

Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 


Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  on  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
Armor's  clang  or  war-steed's  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
Mustering  clan  or  squadron  tramping. 


CYRANO     Opera  in  Four  Acts 

By  WALTER   DAMROSCH 

Book  by  W.  J.  HENDERSON,    after  the  drama  by  edmond  rostand 

Price,  Vocal  Score,  net  $4.00.     Libretto,  net  35  cents 

The  first  performance  of  CYRANO  was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  on  February  27,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  season. 

PRESS   COMMENTS 

"  Unquestionably,  from  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  best  of  the  operas 
by  American  composers  that  have  been  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House."  —  Richard 
Aldrich,  New  York  Times. 

"  A  notable  artistic  achievement  and  one  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  authors  and  the  institu- 
tion which  produced  it."  —  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  New  York  Tribune. 

"  CYRANO  is  a  success.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Damrosch's  opera  will  remain  in  the  regular 
repertoire."  —  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Chairman  Metropolitan  Board  of  Directors. 

3  East  43d  Street,  G.  SCHIRMER  (Inc.,)  New  York 
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Nicht  das  Stampfen  wilder  Pferde, 
Nicht  der  Schreckensruf  der  Wacht, 
Nicht  das  Bild  von  Tagsbeschwerde 
Storen  deine  stille  Macht. 

Doch  der  Lerche  Morgensange 
Wecken  sanft  dein  schlummernd  Ohr, 
Und  des  Sumpfgefieders  Klange 
Steigen  aus  dem  Schilf  und  Rohr. 


Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 
At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champ- 
ing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadron  stamping.* 


Jager,  ruhe;  von  der  Jagd,  Op.  52,  No.  2. 
Etwas  geschwind,  E-flat  major,  4-4. 


Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 

Weicher  Schlummer  soil  dich  decken! 

Traume  nicht,  wenn  Sonn'  erwacht, 

Dass  Jagdhorner  dich  erwecken. 

Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 

Schlaf!     Der  Hirsch  ruft  in  der  Hohle, 

Bei  dir  sind  die  Hunde  wach, 

Schlaf,  nicht  qual'  es  deine  Seele, 

Dass  dein  edles  Ross  erlag. 

Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 

Weicher  Schlummer  soil  dich  decken; 

Wenn  der  jungste  Tag  erwacht 

Wird  kein  Jagerhorn  dich  wecken. 

Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd ! 


Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 
Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille; 
Sleep!    the  deer  is  in  his  den; 
Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 
How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille,  f 


Hymnk  an  die  Jungfrau,  Op.  52,  No.  6. 


Sehr  langsam,  B-flat  major,  4-4. 

Ave  Maria!  Jungfrau  mild, 
Erhore  einer  Jungfrau  flehen, 
Aus  diesem  Felsen  starr  und  wild, 
Soil  mein  Gebet  zu  dir  hinwehen. 
Wir  schlafen  sicher  bis  zum  Morgen, 
Ob  Menschen  noch  so  grausam  sind. 
O  Jungfrau,  sieh  der  Jungfrau  Sorgen, 
O  Mutter,  hor'  ein  bittend  Kind ! 
Ave  Maria. 


Ave  Maria!  maiden  mild! 
Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 
Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 
Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled  — 
Maiden!  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 
Ave  Maria. 


*  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  I.,  xxxi. 
t  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  I.,  xxxii. 


NOTABLE   PIANOFORTE    WORKS  BY 
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5.    Bravura,  Part  I.  and  II. 
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Ave  Maria!  reine  Magd!  Ave  Maria!  stainless  styled! 

Der  Erde  und  der  Luft  Damonen,  Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 

Von  deines  Auges  Huld  verjagt,  From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 

Sie  konnen  hier  nicht  bei  uns  wohnen !  Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 

Wir    woll'n    uns    still    dem    Schicksal  We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

beugen,  Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 

Da  uns  dein  heil'ger  Trost  anweht;  Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer, 

Der  Jungfrau  wolle  dich  neigen,  And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 
Dem  Kind,  das  fur  den  Vater  fleht!  Ave  Maria* 

Ave  Maria. 

Schubert  himself  wrote  that  these  songs — Nos.  3  and  4  are  for  chorus 
— were  very  successful  on  this  excursion.  "  People  were  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  devotion  which  I  have  thrown  into  the  Hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  seems  to  have  seized  and  impressed  everybody. 
I  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  I  never  force  myself  into  devotion, 
or  compose  hymns  or  prayers  unless  I  am  really  overpowered  by  the 
feeling;  that  alone  is  real,  true  devotion."  He  wrote  that  at  Salzburg 
they  produced  the  songs  "before  a  select  circle  and  all  were  much  im- 
pressed, especially  by  the  Ave  Maria,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former 
letter.  The  way  in  which  Vogl  sings  and  I  accompany,  so  that  for 
the  moment  we  seem  to  be  one,  is  something  quite  new  and  unexpected 
to  these  good  people." 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi/' Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

*  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  III.,  xxix.     The  second  verse  of  Scott's  poem  is  here  omitted,  but  Schube  t 
included  the  three  verses. 
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Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


SIXTY  PATRIOTIC  SONGS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS 

Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

For  Medium  Voice 

Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50  postpaid 
In  full  cloth,  gilt         .         .  2.50  postpaid 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  the  remarkable  songs  of  the  people,  which  have 
stirred  nations  to  mighty  deeds  and  voiced  their  love  of  home  and  fatherland. 
Gathered  from  every  country  where  the  popular  voice  has  found  expression 
in  song.  

Press  Notice:  "A  representative  collection  in  which  Mr.  Bantock  has  made 
the  music  heighten  the  sentiment." — Boston  Transcript 
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It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hdtel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1 871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.     It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
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the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";   but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Poem,  "Dreams,"  for  a  Woman's  Voice  and   Orchestra  Accom- 
paniment (Accompaniment  scored  by  Felix  Mottl,  1856-1911). 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  song  is  No.  5  of  a  set  entitled  "Fiinf  Gedichte  fiir  eine  Frauen- 
stimme  in  Musik   gesetz  von    Richard  WTagner."     The  set   includes: 


"Der     Engel,"      "Stehe     still. 
"Traume." 

TrAume. 

Sag',  welch  wunderbare  Traume ! 
Halten  meinen  Sinn  umfangen 
Dass  sie  nicht  in  leere  Schaume 
Sind  in  odes  Nichts  vergangen? 

Traume,  die  in  jeder  Stunde, 
Jedem  Tage  schoner  bluh'n, 
Und  mit  ihrer  Himmelskunde 
Selig  durch's  Gemuthe  zieh'n? 

Traume,  die  wie  hehre  Strahlen 
In  die  Seele  sich  versenken, 
Dort  ein  ewig  Bild  zu  malen; 
Allvergessen,  eingedenken ! 


Im     Treibhaus , "     "  Schmerzen , ' ' 

Dreams. 

Lo,  what  wondrous  beauteous  visions 
Hold  my  senses  firm  surrounded, 
That  they,  not  like  empty  vapors, 
Are  in  wasted  ether  banished, — 

Visions  that  in  ev'ry  hour 

And  ev'ry  day  far  fairer  bloom, 

With  their  gold-like  heav'n-sent  message, 

Blissful  through  my  senses  pass; 

Visions,  like  some  dream  of  splendor, 
In  my  soul  has  deeply  entered, 
There  an  image,  aye,  reflecting, 
All  forgotten,  e'er  remembered; 
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Traume  wie  wenn  Friihlingssonne 
Aus  dem  Schnee  die  Bliithen  kiisst, 
Dass  zu  nie  geahnter  Wonne 
Sie  der  neue  Tag  begriisst. 

Dass  sie  wachsen,  dass  sie  bliihen, 
Traumend  spenden  ihren  Duft, 
Sanft  an  deiner  Brust  vergliihen, 
Und  dann  sinken  in  die  Gruft. 


Visions,  like  from  spring-tide's  sun 
Reflected  snow  the  flow'rs  be  kissed, 
That  do  ne'er  foreshadowed  rapture, 
They  the  new-born  day  salute. 

May  they  blossom,  may  they  flower, 
Dreaming,  wafting  forth  their  scent, 
Softly  on  my  breast  consuming, 
Slowly  drooping  to  the  tomb. 


The  words  of  these  five  poems  are  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck  (1828- 
1902).  Born  Luckemeyer,  she  was  married  to  Otto  Wesendonck  in 
1848.  When  she  first  met  Wagner  in  1852,  she  was,  in  her  own  words, 
"a  blank  page."  She  wrote  dramas  and  dramatic  poems,  tales  and 
verses.  The  story  of  her  connection  with  Wagner  is  best  told  in  the 
volume  "Richard  Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,"  translated,  pref- 
aced, etc.,  by  William  Ashton  Ellis  (New  York,  1905). 


Clarchen's  Songs,  "  Freud  voll  und  Leidvoi.Iv"  and  "Die  Trommel, 

GERUHRET,"   FROM  THE  MUSIC  TO   GOETHE'S   "EgMONT,"  Op.  84. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs  sung 
by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph  Sym- 
phony" (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of  the 
play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with  the 
tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 


INFLAMMATION  T°,?E  THROAT 

Hoarseness,  cough,  bronchial,  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


Bronchial  Troches 

Safe  to  use  whenever  required  to  check  a  cough  or 
give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble.  Entirely  free  from 
opiates  in  any  form.  Singers  and  speakers  will  find 
them  excellent  for  clearing  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices  25c,  50c  and   $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

iOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

?  CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  prep- 
aration makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the    teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition. 
Leaves    a    particularly  clean  and   pleasant  feeling 
in  the  mouth. 
Price  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manfd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 

CURTIS  &  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd,  Now  York 
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and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  ' '  Kgmont. - ' 

Lied  No.  4. 

Freudvoll    und    leidvoll,    gedankenvoll      Joyful  and  woful  and  wistful  in  fine, 
sein,  Hopeful  and  fearful  forever  to  pine, 

Hangen  '  und    bangen    in    schwebender      Wildly  exultant,  despairingly  prone, 
Pein,  Blest  is  the  heart  of  a  lover  alone. 

Himmelhoch   jauchzend,    zu   Tode   be- 
triibt, 

Glucklich  allein  ist  die  Seek,  die  liebt. 

Andante  con  moto,  A  major,  2-4. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Lied  No.  i. 

Die  Trommel  geriihret,  The  drums  loud  are  beating, 

Das  Pfeif chen  gespielt !  The  fifes  shrilly  play, 

Mein  Liebster  gewaffnet  My  lover  in  armor 

Den  Haufen  befiehlt,  Directs  the  array. 

Die  Lanze  hoch  fuhret,  His  lance  proudly  raising, 

Die  Leute  regieret.  He  marshals  the  way. 

Wie  klopft  mir  das  Herz !  How  throbs  my  fond  heart ! 

Wie  wallt  mir  das  Blut !  How  warm  the  blood  glows ! 

O  hatt'  ich  ein  Wamslein  Oh  had  I  a  helmet, 

Und  Hosen  und  Hut.  A  doublet  and  hose! 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 
Studio,  11 1-2  West  37th  Street        .        .        .        NEW  YORK 

MARIE    THERESE    BRAZEAU 

.  .  Pianiste  .  . 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
In  PROVIDENCE,  687  Butler  Exchange,  on  Wednesdays 
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THE 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 


CRAND-UPRICHT 

AND 

PLAYER-PIANOS 

Are  shown  in  our  own 

BRANCH  WAREROOMS 

IN 

PROVIDENCE 

where  you  deal  direct  with  the  manufacturer.  Our  Player- 
Piano  contains  our  own  exclusive  player  action,  designed  and 
made  by  us  in  our  own  factory.  It  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  our  piano  and  our  own  knowledge  and  guarantee  is 
back  of  it. 

HENRY  F.  MILLER  &  SONS  PIANO  GO. 

BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
CHARLES  H.  SULLINGS,  Resident  Manager 
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Ich  folgt'  ihm  zum  Thor  'naus 
Mit  mutigem  Schritt, 
Ging  durch  die  Provinzen, 
Ging  iiberall  mit. 
Die  Feinde  schon  weichen, 
Wir  schiessen  dadrein ; 
Welch'  Gliick  sondergleichen, 
Ein  Mannsbild  zu  sein ! 


I'd  follow  him  boldly 
Wherever  he  led, 
And  gayly  march  onward 
With  soldier-like  tread; 
The  enemies  waver, 
Among  them  we  fire ; 
What  joy  could  one  only 
To  manhood  aspire ! 


Vivace,  F  major,  2-4. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Clarchen's  songs  have  been  sung  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel  on  March  17,  1883, 
and  by  Miss  Emma  Juch  on  December  12,  1886. 


"The   Sorcerer's   Apprentice"    (after   a   Ballad   by   Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Soci£t£  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.     Messrs.  Didmer  and  Cortot 

Mrs.  SIDNEY  A.  SHERMAN 


Qfearfpr  nf  fMuatr — pattn 


Telephone,   1215  R2 — Pawt. 


Studio,  216  Hope  Street 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 

NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 


FROM  A  NORMAL  STUDENT:  — 

"I  think  your  work  is  wonderful.     It  is  such  a  revelation  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  children." 


ANTONIA   SAWYER   1425NfrY^AY 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 
JULIA  CULP 

GRACIA  RICARDO  IRENE  ARMSTRONG,  Soprano 

NORMAN  WILKS  ELSA  DEREMEAUX,  Pianist 

ALWIN  SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 

Eleanor  Spencer 
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were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor),  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  concerts,  October 
22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy, 
conductor),  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor),  and  on  April 
17,  1909  (Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797 ;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's  Musen- 
almanach  for  1 798  :— 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben  1 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben. 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 


1913  —  1914 
NOW  BOOKING 

MR.  PADEREWSKI 

MR.  KREISLER 
MISS  FARRAR  & 


CU  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON. 
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The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it ! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch 'd  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent,   - 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir ! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 
Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 


Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

See !  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full ! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied ! 

Stop,  for,  lo ! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 


HOTEL 
PURITAN 

COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE,    BOSTON 


iSift  StBttttrtttt*  T&QBttm  ^nuae 


A  booklet  of  the  Hotel,  or  "  The  Story  of  New 
England,"  a  little  book  for  those  interested  in 
its  beginnings,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  M.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


CHARLES   ANTHONY 

STEINERT  HALL,   BOSTON 


MONDAYS,    WEDNESDAYS,    and    THURSDAYS 


Telephone,  Oxford  1330 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1912=1913. 


Beethoven 

Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  November 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

Fritz  KrEislER,  November 
Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93  December 

Songs  with  Orchestra: 

"Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll" 

"Die  Trommel  geruhret"  Juua  Culp,  April 

BERUOZ 

Overture,  "La  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9  October 

Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  October 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  February 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  April 

Dukas 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier"  (The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice),  Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  of 
Goethe)  April 

Glazounoff 

Overture,  "Solennelle,"  Op.  73  December 

Gluck 

Air  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed  Elena"  Elena  Gerhardt,  December 

MARCELLO 

Recitative,  "II  mio  bel  fuoco,"  and  Air,  "Quella  fiamma" 

Elena  Gerhardt,  December 
Schubert 

Songs  with  Orchestra: 
"Raste,  Krieger" 
"  Jager,  ruhe  von  der  Jagd" 
"Ave  Maria"  Juua  Culp,  April 

Schumann 

Overture,  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  December 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  54 

Norman  Wilks,  February 
Sgambati 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  D  major,  Op.  16  October 

SlBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  November 

Strauss 

Songs  with  Orchestra : 
"Morgen" 
"Wiegenlied" 

"Cacilie"  EeEna  Gerhardt,  December 

Wagner 

Elisabeth's  Greeting,  "Dich,  theure  Halle,"  from  "Tannhauser" 

Marie  Rappoed,  October 
Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  February 

A  Siegfried  Idyl  April 

Song  with  Orchestra,  "Traume"  Julia  Culp,  April 

Weber 

Recitative,  "Wie  nahte   mir   der  Schlummer,"  and  Aria,  "Leise,  leise,"  from 

"Der  Freischiitz"  Marie  Rappold,  October 

Overture  to  "  Euryanthe ' '  February 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON   LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Providence  Shop 
Number  125  Mathewson  Street 


Also 

New  York 

Albany 

Rochester 


Telephone  Union  907 

Philadelphia  Hartford  Worcester 

Washington  New  Haven  Newport 

Baltimore  Bridgeport  Portland 

Boston  Watertown  Lynn 

Cambridge  Springfield  Salem 

Rozbury  Brookline 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON   STREET  BOSTON 
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INFANTRY        HALL 

1913-1914      .      .      .      Thirty-third  Season 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


SIX  CONCERTS 

TUESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.15  O'CLOCK 

October  21  November   18  December  30 

February  3  March  24  April   14 


SOLOISTS  ALREADY  ENGAGED 

Mr.  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI      Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER 

Madame  TERESA  CARRENO        Mr.  MAX  PAUER 

Miss  FLORENCE  HINKLE 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICES 
$7.50  and  $6.00,  according  to  location 


IMPORTANT  TO    SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  have  the  right  until  June  1 ,  1 9 1 3,  to  retain  for  next 
season,  the  seats  they  now  hold.  They  may  do  so  by  notifying 
C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Failure  to  renew 
by  June  1  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  seats  are  not  wanted  and 
they  will  be  allotted  to  other  applicants. 

C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite ! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger! 
What  a  look!  what  fearful  sight! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 

Shall    the   house    through    thee    be 
drown'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gainmg  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first ! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 


See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe ! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe ! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run!  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay ! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told. 


Mme.  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel 


Concert   Pianist 


165  Governor  Street 

Providence,    R.  I- 


Trinity  Court 

Boston,  Mass. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Bostoi 
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* 
*   * 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


LOYAL    PHILLIPS    SHAWE 

BARITONE  SOLOIST 

SINGING  TEACHER 

CONCERT  —  RECITAL  —  ORATORIO 

STUDIO,  509   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


VIOLIN 

CHARLES  E.  G.  DIGKERSON 


Afternoons;  Except  Wednesday  and  Sat« 
urday  —  Mornings  by  Appointment 

Telephone 
7  Conrad  Building 


STUDIO 

Mr.  FRANK  E.  STREETER  S17   Butler  Exchange 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

Caesar  Hisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone,  3444  L.-Union 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


GASPARD  SAILLANT 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Instrumentation 

705   LEDERER   BUILDING 

139  Mathewson  Street 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 


VOICE  BUILDING  a„d  SINGING 

(Trinity  Court,  Boston) 

Can  be  found  at  his  new  Studio 

55    STEINERT    BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Saturday 
Mrs.  LISTER   Coaching  in  Execution,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  Arias,  and  Songs,  and  Ora- 
torio, assisting.     (9th  season) . 


Miss  MYRTIE  C.  FELTHAM 


TEACHER    OF   PIANOFORTE 

(Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel) 
17  HUDSON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 

Telephone,  West  902-R 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  1  to  6 
At  No.  637  Butler  Exchange 

Residence  Studio,  22  Portland  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE,  UNION  5736  R. 


ETHEL  DOBSON  SAYLES 


SOPRANO 

teacher  of  singing 

146  DOYLE  AVE.  Tel.  Angell  1758R 


BERTHA  M.  WOODWARD 


PIANOFORTE 

60     MAPLE     STREET 

Telephone 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mrs,  LUCY  HAGAN  MILLER         28  george  street 

PROVIDENCE 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


Miss  SCHMITT 


PIANO 

Room  56 
STEINERT    BUILDING 


KATHLEEN  C.  O'BRIEN 


VOICE    AND   PIANO 

Student  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  Mass. 

Studio,  Room  511,  Butler  Exchange,  Thursdays 

Residence  Studio,  15  Marrin  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.L 

Telephone 


LEONARD  SMITH 


VIOLONCELLO 

SOLOIST—  INSTRUCTION 

Address  Residence,  57  Dunedin  Street 
Laurel  Hill,  Providence.     Telephone 
Cfl.j.   c  )  37  Conrad  Building 
studios  |  The  Music  School,  26  Cabot  Street 


D.  S.  BABGOCK 


Resumes  Teaching 

Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of  Singing 

Special  Course  for  the  Speaking  Voice 

Studio,  50  Steinert  Building 

Telephone  Union  2297-R 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE 


CELEBRATED  MANDOLINIST 
and  TEACHER 

LEDERER  BUILDING,    PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
399  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WILLIAM  PLACE,  Jr. 


MANDOLINIST 
Concerts,     Instruction,    Recitals 

509  Caesar  Misch  Building,  and 
The  Music  School,  26  Cabot  Street 


HARRIOT  EUDORA  BARROWS 


ARTHUR  GERS 


Formerly  pupil  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Brussels,  Belgium  (1807-1901) 


SOPRANO,  VOCAL  TEACHER 

40  Conrad  Building 

Providence,  R.I. 

Symphony  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pianoforte  Instruction 

Also  Organist  and  Accompanist 

HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS  -  BOSTON 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

•  i 

BERTHA    WESSELHOEFT    SWIFT 

WELL  KNOWN  BOSTON  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon 
Tuesday    Afternoons,     and    Saturflay    Mornings,    511    Butler     Exchange; 

Boston  address,  Huntington  Chambers 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IRVING  P.  IRONS      pianoforte  playing    ■ 

513   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 

GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD      Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY! 
VOICE  VIOLIN 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston  £tuf*io'  41  Conrad  Building 

Residence,  7  Congdon  Street 
41    CONKAD   BUILDING,    Providence        Fridays  in  Edgewood 


Mrs.  Emma  Winslow  Childs 
HManist 

47  Maple  Street,  Providence 
Telephone 


ELLA    BEATRICE    BALL 

Dioltn 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTIOP 

Studio,  Room  55  Steinert  Building 
Monday  and  Thursday 

Residence  Telephone       .        .        Broad  194 


VERA  MAE  DECKER 

Diolintst 

56  Hillside  Avenue  .     .     Providence 
Telephone 


RUTH  WIUSOIN 

pianiste 

59  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Residence,  119  Ohio  Avenue         Telephon 


QEINE  WARE 

piano  Qvgan 

26  CONRAD  BUILDING 

WEDNESDAYS 


MISS  ANTOINETTE  GELINAJ 

pianoforte  aeacber 

ROOM  23,  CONRAD  BUILDING 
Tel.  Union,  2151-W. 

385  Westminster  Street,      Providence,  R.l 


FREDERICK  VERY 

PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 

Residence  Studio       -       -     293  Indiana  Avenue 
telephone 


EVELYN    COOK    SLOCUM 

CONTRALTO 
Telephone,  38-R-4,  East  Providence 


MISS  MAY  ATWOOD 
PIANIST 

26  Conrad  Building 
Monday  and  Thursday  Afternoons 

Residence  Telephone,  West  1301-R 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner 

ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO    AND    ORGAN 


159  Norwood  Avenue 

EDGEWOOD 


501  Butler  Exchang 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Monger 

Studio,  IS  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CDSHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINQTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  zo 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang*  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development.—-  D'Isbjlbli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN    B.   CADY.     stndIo.  }  Bj^^^b^S^J^Ljng  Studta. 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course    in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  L  and  II..  Folk  Songs 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Mu*Xd  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
888  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist."— W.  J.  Hewdkogh  b 
New  York  Sum. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieree, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Baek  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRI6HAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross. 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson . 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Flake  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacehetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Mabc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorised  teaeher 

of  hi*  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 
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.    This  Piano 
is  Endorsed  by 

Hundreds  of  the 
Leading  Music  Teachers 

of  New  England 


They  know  the  satisfaction  of  owning  pianos  that  come 

up  to  the  highest  standards.    They  appreciate 

the   wonderful   Jewett   tone. 

THE  JEWETT 

IS   THE   FAVORITE    PIANO    OF    NEW   ENGLAND 


More  Jewett  Pianos  are  bought  by  the  people  of  New 

England  each  year  than  of  any  other 

make  of  equal  cost. 


PRICES:     Notwithstanding  many  important  improvements 
—     in  the  past  two  years,  the  various  Jewett  Pianos 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  —  from  $375  up,  and  on  the  same 
easy  terms  if  desired. 


Sold  exclusively  at  our  own  Stores  throughout  New  England 


M.  STEINERT   &   SONS  CO. 

777  CHAPEL  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN, 
313   MAIN  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD, 
and  other  principal  cities  of  New  England 


PARSONS  THEATRE       .        .        .        HARTFORD 

Thirty-eighth  Concert  in  Hartford 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  26 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

GlazounofT       .  .         .         .         .        Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 


Dvorak  .         .         .        Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato. 

Chabrier "Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST 

OTTO  URACK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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OUVKRTURK   SOLENNEUvK    IN   D    MAJOR,  Op.  73. 

ALEXANDER   GLAZOUNOFF 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  1865;  now  living  in  St.  Petersburg.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  "Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  or  November,  1900.  The  conductors 
of  these  concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff . 
For  about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.  An  enthusiastic 
band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when — I  quote  from  "A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."  This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen, — 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Left,  or  the  Young  Russian  School.  Rubin- 
stein's name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky 's  s 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Liadoff,  Cui, 
and  others,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest;  "but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed  elsewhere."  Yet  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  of 
this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 

JOHN   BARNES  WELLS,  Tenor 
HARRIET   WARE,  Composer=Pianist 

Unity  Hall,  Monday  Evening,  December  2,  at  8.15 


MARGUERITE   STARELL,  Soprano 
ARTHUR   PHILIPS,  Baritone 
MARIE   NICHOLS,  Violinist 

Unity  Hall,  Tuesday  Evening,  January  7,  at  8.15 


CORINNE   WELSH,  Contralto 
FRANK   ORMSBY,  Tenor 
HANS    KRONOLD,  'Cellist 

Unity  Hall,  Friday  Evening,  February  7,  at  8.15 
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Boston's  Great  Art  "Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


Represented  by 


GALLUP  &   ALFRED 

201   ASYLUM    STREET 


At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  H-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "  Scherzo-Phantasie "  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff 's  overture  was  then  known  as  a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.  There  is  no  programme;  the  music  is  absolute 
overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  London  at  one  of  Newman's  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  October  29,  1901.  It  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  December  7,  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  February  15,  1902,  when  Mr.  Gericke  conducted. 


Otto  Urack  was  born  in  Berlin,  May  13,  1884,  of  Hungarian  descent. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  The  Royal  High  School  of  Music, 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  'cello  with  Professor  Hausmann,  chamber 
music  with  Joachim,  and  composition  in  the  class  of  Kampf.  In  1903 
Mr.  Urack  became  principal  'cellist  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
and  held  this  position  nearly  seven  years.  During  this  time  he  did 
much  work  in  chamber  music  and  frequently  appeared  as  virtuoso 
soloist  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Since  1908  he  has  occupied 
the  desk  of  principal  'cellist  in  the  Festival  Orchestra  in  Bayreuth. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  Mr.  Urack  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Municipal  Theatre  in  Barmen:  he  produced  here  almost 
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The  Choral  Club  of  Hartford 

80  MALE  VOICES 
RALPH  L.  BALDWIN,  Conductor 

TWO  CONCERTS 

Thursday  Evening,  December  5,  1912  Friday  Evening,  April  18,  1913 

Soloist  for  First  Concert,  Miss  Anna  Case,  Soprano 

From  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Tickets  and  Particulars  at  GALLUP  &  ALFRED'S   Music  Store,  201   Asylum  Street 
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all  of  Wagner's  operas  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome,"  "Electra,"  and 
"Der  Rosencavalier."  His  success  was  such  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  conductor  in  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  He  signed  the  con- 
tract for  five  years,  but  after  a  short  time  he  decided  to  get  his  release 
from  the  Royal  Opera  in  order  to  accept  Dr.  Muck's  offer  to  join  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  composed  an  opera  in  two  acts, 
"Signor  Formica,"  to  be  produced  during  the  present  season  in  Breslau; 
a  light  opera,  two  string  quartets,  and  a  number  of  works  in  the 
smaller  forms. 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104    .    Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

Dvorak  left  New  York  in  1895  "to  return  to  Prague,  where  he  lived 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  concerto  was  one  of  the  last  compo- 
sitions written  by  him  before  he  left  this  country.  "In  much  of  the 
bravura  passage-work  for  the  solo  instrument  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  who,  indeed,  wrote  many  of  the  passages  him- 
self." 

The  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London  on  March  19,  1896.  The  programme  also  included 
a  set  of  five  "Biblical  Songs,"  originally  written  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte, but  scored  by  the  composer  for  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
Dvorak's  Symphony  in  G;  and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
E-flat  (Mr.  Sauer,  pianist).  Dvorak  conducted  his  own  works.  Mr. 
Leo  Stern  was  the  solo  'cellist.     Mrs.  Katharine  Fisk  was  the  singer. 


M  EH  LIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

WM.  WANDER  &  SONS 

239  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral ritornello,  in  which  the  chief  themes  are  exposed  and  briefly 
developed.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by  the  clarinet,  soon 
reinforced  by  the  bassoons.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  against  an  accompaniment  in  wind  instruments.  The 
scoring  grows  fuller  with  the  development  until  there  is  a  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra.  The  cantabile  second  theme,  in  D  major,  is 
given  to  the  horn,  and  the  development  is  carried  on  successively  by 
clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute.  There  is  a  brilliant  conclusion  theme  in  the 
same  key.  This  theme  is  developed  in  decrescendo,  and  the  solo  vio- 
loncello soon  enters  with  the  first  theme  in  B  minor.  There  is  florid 
passage- work,  and  the  second  theme  is  sung  in  D  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  subsidiary  theme  and  a  new 
conclusion  theme.  There  is  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  as  an 
orchestral  tutti  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  movement. 
The  working-out  is  rather  elaborate,  and  it  contains  an  episodic  return 
of  the  first  theme  (in  augmentation),  A-flat  minor,  as  a  cantilena  for 
the  solo  violoncello.  The  orthodox  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement  is  omitted,  and  the 
free  fantasia  is  merged  into  the  third  part.  The  solo  instrument  takes 
up  the  second  theme,  now  in  B  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  with  a 
fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  in  B  major. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  G  major,  3-4,  begins 
with  a  prelude  on  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  theme  is 
then  given  to  the  solo  violoncello  and  developed  at  length  by  it.  A 
few  measures  of  orchestral  interlude,  fortissimo,  lead  to  the  second 
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J  Edited  by  AUGUST  SPANUTH  Q 

A  New  Volume  of  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY  (64  Vols.)  —100,000  sold 
Price,  Postpaid,  Paper,  $1.50;  Cloth,  $2.50 

SEND   FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
I    WjjP'  Selected  Piano  Compositions 
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"The  Musicians  Library  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  exhibits  of  the  American  music 
publisher.     The  62  volumes  so  far  issued  comprise  most  of  the  best  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces  in  existence.     Beautifully  printed  and  intelligently  edited  by  authorities." — The 
m  Nation. 
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theme,  which  is  developed  elaborately.  The  melody  is  now  for  the 
solo  instrument,  now  in  the  wood-wind  against  counter-phrases  in  the 
violoncello  or  against  passage-work.  The  first  theme  returns  (horns) 
against  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  the  return  is  followed  by  a  short  and 
accompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violoncello  and  closing  developments 
of  the  first  theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  moderato,  in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  an  extended  rondo 
on  three  themes,  which  are  much  altered  at  times  by  changes  of  tempo 
and  by  harmonization.  Figures  in  the  themes  are  used  as  new  episodic 
themes. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  Wihan.  Born  at  Polic,  in  Bohemia, 
June  5,  1855,  Wihan  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague  and  then 
taught  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  In  1874  he  became  concert- 
master  of  the  private  orchestra  of  the  Prince  Dervies  at  Nice,  and  in 
1876  he  was  concert-master  of  Bilse's  Orchestra  in  Berlin.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  solo  'cellist  of  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  and  in  1887 
he  became  teacher  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague. 
In  1892  he  established  the  famous  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  of  which 
he  is  the  'cellist.  He  has  composed  pieces  for  violoncello  and  some 
songs. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Kspana  "    .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;   died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.     Nanette,*  the  servant   who  reared  Chabrier,    and  lived  with 

*  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a.  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  1910. 
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him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife.  *  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  /.  M.}  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguenas 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 
feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
Anda!'  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  jn  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:    "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 

*  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873. 
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woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet; 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espafia"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  " Espafia' '  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espafia"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguefia,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier' s  invention;   the 

*  Georges  Servieres  in  his  "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Paris,  1912)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  Minestrel  of  November  n,  1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,  1883,  page  294. 
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other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 


A  ballet  "Espafia,"  scenario  by  Mmes.  Catulle  Mendes  and  Rosita 
Mauri  and  M.  Staats,  based  on  Chabrier's  Rhapsodie,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  May  3,  191 1,  when  Chabrier's  opera  ''Gwendolen" 
was  revived.  M.  Pougin  protested  vigorously:  "They  have  imagined 
a  bizarre  action,  that  of  a  village  fair  with  all  its  shows  and  the  entrance 
of  dancers  Hra  los  monies'  to  end  the  festival  by  dancing  to  the  music 
of  'Espana.'  I  like  the  piece  better  in  concert;  its  place  is  there.  And 
where  did  they  fish  out  the  rest  of  the  music?  From  the  composer's 
portfolios?  Fragments  without  continuity  and  connection,  taken  as 
from  a  grab-bag!  And  who  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  sewing  these 
patches  together  and  giving  them  the  semblance  of  unity?  I  know 
nothing  about  it."  The  chief  dancers  were  Miss  Zambelli  and  Miss 
Aida  Boni.  * 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 

*  Other  derivations  are  given. 
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There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance." 
Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Senor"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the 
two  of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round 
and  chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves 
with  castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a 
matter  of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better, 
and  you  repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  cas- 
tanets, pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have 
been  sung  with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have 
been  handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
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improvised.     These   coplas   are   sometimes   rudely   satirical.     For   ex- 
ample:   "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 
The  Aragonese  *  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del  Aragon ! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements." 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1394  wrote: — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 
The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  .  .  . 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 

This  term  "Carole"  was  applied  by  the  Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 
the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 
Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 
"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 
lodged  organized  a  sort  of  fete,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 

*  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 

\     New  from   the  Press  of  The  Boston  Music    Co.  \ 
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dancers  and  musicians.  A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 
along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a  ball-room.  On  the 
appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 
in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.  When  all  had  taken 
their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 
even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 
a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.  Then 
quite  a  young  boy  and  girl,  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 
to  an  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  of  castanets,  deafeningly  and 
ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.  The  Majorcan 
Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  Lerida  Cathedral,  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid,"  two 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
"Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  '%a  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  of  the  youth : — 

Anita.     Et  c'est  a  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 
Un  cher  lundi  de  Paques 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois ! 
Araquil.    Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

Anita.  II  jouait  a  la  paume, 

II  les  avait  battus.         J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos.  .  .  . 
Araquii,.     Je  ne  la  quittais  pas  des  yeux! 

Anita.     Le  soir  .  .  . 
ARAQUiiy.     Elle  et  moi,  nous  dansames  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  toujours. 

The  Malaguefia,  with  the  Rondefia,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 
"A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops."  The 
castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
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3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga, 
but  Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguefias,"  as  "very 
bewitching."  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

*  "Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word" 
A  lyric  drama,  "La  Flamenca,"  libretto  byCain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Gaite,  Paris,  October  30,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations";  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thiery.    The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "'Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  'of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy.' 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole! 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Ole,  ole! 

"The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   BOON   OF   INTOLERANCE. 
(From  the  London  Times,  September  7,  191 2.) 

Tuesday  night  at  Queen's  Hall  presented  us  with  a  real  musical  event 
of  a  kind  which  we  get  too  rarely  in  this  country.  The  account  of  the 
Promenade  Concert  which  we  published  on  Wednesday  described  Herr 
Alfred*  Schonberg's  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  as  "an  essay  in  disso- 

*  Schonberg's  Christian  name  is  Arnold. — Ed. 
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nance,"  but  their  production  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  his  orchestra  was 
not  the  event  to  which  we  allude.  We  have  heard  many  essays  in 
dissonance,  and  are  likely  to  hear  many  more  before  we  arrive  at  any 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  dissonance  and  its  place  in  the  musical 
campaign  of  our  time.  Herr  Schonberg's  essays  .may  be  an  important 
factor  in  clearing  the  line  of  march,  they  may  represent  the  capture  of 
an  outpost  which  makes  possible  the  decisive  battle;  but,  until  the 
decisive  battle  is  a  matter  of  history,  one  cannot  gauge  the  strategic  value 
of  the  outpost  with  certainty.  So  it  was  suggested  that  both  the  hisses 
and  applause  which  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  claimed  too 
much  by  professing  a  faith  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  Never- 
theless, the  hisses  and  the  applause  were  the  event  of  the  evening,  for 
they  showed  that  the  audience  at  Queen's  Hall  is  really  interested  in 
the  upshot  of  the  campaign,  and  is  prepared  to  risk  that  most  treasured 
possession,  a  reputation,  in  supporting  it  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  signs  of  the  feeble  pulse  with  which  the 
musical  life  of  London  usually  beats  is  the  meek  acceptance  of  every- 
thing which  is  offered.  Applause  in  the  concert-room  and  the  opera- 
house  is  as  much  a  social  convention  as  was  the  frigid  "Thank  you" 
of  the  mid- Victorian  hostess  after  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  or  "I'm  a 
Roamer."  It  does  not  pretend  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  perform- 
ance or  the  composition:  it  merely  recognizes  that  something  has  been 
offered  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company  which  requires  civil  ac- 
knowledgment. That  is  why  at  Queen's  Hall  we  so  often  get  vociferous 
applause  at  the  end  of  a  mediocre  solo  performance,  a  song  or  a  concerto, 
which  seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  response  which  the  symphony 
or  the  overture,  probably  much  better  played,  aroused.  It  comes 
merely  from  the  feeling,  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  solo  performance  en- 
tailed a  greater  personal  effort,  and  therefore  demands  a  greater  personal 
response.  It  corresponds  precisely  to  the  convention  of  the  mid-Vic- 
torian drawing-room  which  allowed  conversation  during  instrumental 
music,  but  not  during  a  song.  The  furthest  point  in  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  commonly  reached  by  a  London  audience  is  the  tacit  refusal 
to  go  a  second  time  to  hear  a  work  which  was  not  enjoyed  the  first  time, 
and  so  such  a  work  has  to  be  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  repertory. 
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Part  of  the  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  we  have  been  too 
much  flooded  with  stories  of  the  intolerance  of  other  people,  and  their 
absurdly  wrong  judgments  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  Just  as  pro- 
fessed critics  in  the  press  are  intimidated  by  the  thought  of  what  their 
predecessors  said  about  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  Brahms,  so  the 
larger  body  of  audiences  (every  member  of  whom  ought  to  be  a  critic  if 
he  is  to  justify  his  presence  in  the  concert-room  or  the  opera-house) 
tremble  when  they  remember  the  conflict  which  raged  over  Brahms 's  first 
Symphony,  the  hounding  of  "Tannhauser"  off  the  stage  of  Paris,  and, 
more  recently,  the  curious  fact  that  one  of  Puccini's  most  popular  operas, 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  was  literally  howled  down  in  Milan,  the  very 
centre  of  Italian  opera.  We  aspire  to  be  musical,  and  not  only  that,  but 
unfortunately  we  aspire  to  be  thought  musical  and  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  latter  as  of  first  importance.  Where  that  is  the  end  in  view,  the 
first  object  must  be  not  to  appear  ridiculous, — a  consideration  which  leads 
to  good  manners,  in  short  to  the  polite  "Thank  you, "  but  no  further. 

There  is  also  in  this  fearfulness  the  element  of  self-importance  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  the  bad  critic.  It  supposes  that  we  have  really  the 
power  of  life  and  death  through  the  turn  of  a  thumb.  The  latter  power 
seems  too  terrible  to  be  exercised.  Happily,  however,  the  critic,  whether 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  newspaper  article  or  by  the  less  articulate  proc- 
esses of  hissing  and  clapping,  has  not  the  smallest  power  to  affect  the 
life  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  his  own  artistic  life  which  is  at  stake,  and  it 
is  for  the  better  cultivation  of  this  that  he  exercises  his  function  of  criti- 
cism. When  he  makes  a  wrong  judgment,  he  necessarily  impedes  his 
own  progress;  he  will  have  at  some  future  time  to  return  upon  his  steps 
and  make  up  the  ground  he  has  lost,  but  the  exercise  is  healthy  and 
every  step  of  the  road  is  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  com- 
mits himself  to  no  judgment  at  all,  he  stops  dead,  and  with  each  stop  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  overcome  his  inertia  and  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
So  we  may  believe  that  even  in  the  most  perverse  artistic  judgments 
those  who  gave  vent  to  them  were  struggling  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  the  only  way  they  saw  open  to  them  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  the  places  where  such  judgments  have  been  most 
uncompromisingly  proclaimed  have  been  the  centres  where  artistic 
judgment  has  made  the  bravest  progress. 
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In  this  country  especially,  where  ideas  about  art,  and  about  music  in 
particular,  are  still  in  an  embryonic  state,  it  is  more  important  to  get 
people  to  exercise  judgment  and  to  express  an  opinion  than  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  a  right  one.  That  comes  at  an  alto- 
gether later  stage.  In  Germany,  for  example,  where  sharp  conflict  of 
artistic  opinion  is  the  rule,  it  is  apt  to  become  futile  because  it  is 
governed  not  by  the  exercise  of  individual  perception,  but  by  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  party  politics.  It  was  so  in  the  Vienna  of  .Brahms's 
day,  when  even  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Hugo  Wolf  could  find 
offence  in  an  appreciative  article  which  saw  a  connection  between 
his  work  and  Brahms's.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  the  hero  of  the 
opposite  camp,  and  the  critic  ought  to  have  known  the  rules  of 
the  game  better  than  to  express  an  opinion  which  cut  across  the 
divisions  of  party.  But  in  England  we  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  have  musical  party  politics  at  all,  and  our  field  is  all  the  clearer  on 
that  account.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  an  audience  at  Queen's  Hall 
divided  between  hisses  and  applause  could  only  mean  that  one  section 
thought  that  Herr  Schonberg's  work  was  not  music  at  all,  while  the 
others  thought  that  it  was.  Even  from  the  merely  practical  point  of 
view  it  was  much  better  that  both  should  express  themselves;  for  in  such 
circumstances  sportsmanship  itself  demands  that  the  work  should  be 
given  another  chance. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  encourage  the  frank  expression  of  crude 
opinion  is  rather  hard  on  the  artist.  A  generation  ago  official  criticism, 
at  any  rate  that  section  of  it  which  finds  expression  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles, was  intolerant  enough.  Do  we  want  that  attitude  revived  in  the 
voice  of  a  larger  public?  The  answer  is  that  that  attitude  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  a  large  public,  because  the  intolerance  that  marked  it  was 
founded  upon  technicalities  and  shibboleths  of  which  the  wider  public 
remains  ignorant.  If  popular  concerts  such  as  the  Promenades  are  of 
any  value,  it  is  because  they  are  creating  a  public  with  a  taste  of  its  own 
founded  on  experience;  and  this  taste  can  be  best  advanced  by  a  simple 
expression  of  opinion.  In  the  course  of  formation  this  public  opinion 
might  condemn  really  great  art,  which  would  be  a  pity  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  public.     The  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  artist  would  be 
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nothing  but  a  very  small  penalty  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  great 
artist.  Moreover,  the  artist  would  have  the  compensation  of  knowing 
when  he  had  really  touched  his  audience  deeply,  and  be  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  accepting  the  polite  "Thank  you"  from  those  who  have  no 
ears  to  hear. 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 12."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5:  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  1813.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  ' '  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated  that 
the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  18 13)  was  again 
heartily  applauded,   and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.     "All  were  in 

*Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major,  3-4),  the 
latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;  but  this  expectation  after  one 
hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which  the  work  received 
was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a  work  that  pleases  uni- 
versally is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  symphony  did  not  make,  as 
the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes  the  peculiar  genius  which 
always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major,  and  partly  in  the  satiety 
that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent, whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in 
future  should  be  given  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  its  favorable 
reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
fa  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the 
Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most 
excellent." 

We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  18 12,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  Linz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.     The  Allegretto  was 
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founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to 
Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  v°l-  iii-  pp-  219-222),  and  he 
drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  18 17 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  18 12,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the  end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly 
evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  1817." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised, 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which 
Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  neither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaven 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 
concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides," 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two- oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.     The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
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and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.     Fetis, 
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hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischeff's  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  i86i% 
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for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


ALVAH       GLOVER       SALMON 

PIANIST 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  Lecture  Recitals,  Russian  Music 

(From  personal  investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg) 

INSTRUCTION.       SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  course  will  include  ear  training,  playing  at  sight,  harmonic  analysis,  the  application  of  embellish- 
ments, treatment  of  pedals,  a  complete  system  of  modern  technical  exercises,  and  a  carefully  graded 
list  of  five  hundred  studies  and  pieces  in  all  keys. 


^TITniflQ.     CARNEGIE  HALL,  N.  Y 


HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  TUESDAYS 


EUGENE    HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


LILLIE    MACHIN 

VOCAL  TEACHER 

Certificated  pupil  of  Luigl  Vannucclni,  Florence,  Italy 

1203  Carnegie  Studios 
56th  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  New  York 


MAURICE  ROESSLER 

Teacher  of  Violin 

Member  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GERMAN  FRENCH  ENGLISH 

137   Peterboro    Street        -     Boston 


SUZA   DOANE 

PIANIST    and   TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1282  R  BOSTON 
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This  Piano 

is  Endorsed  by 

Hundreds  of  the 

Leading  Music  Teachers 

of  New  England 


They  know  the  satisfaction  of  owning  pianos  that  come 

up  to  the  highest  standards.    They  appreciate 

the   wonderful   Jewett   tone. 

THE  JEWETT 

IS   THE   FAVORITE    PIANO    OF   NEW   ENGLAND 


More  Jewett  Pianos  are  bought  by  the  people  of  New 

England  each  year  than  of  any  other 

make  of  equal  cost. 


PRICES:     Notwithstanding  many  important  improvements 
~     in  the  past  two  years,  the  various  Jewett  Pianos 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  — from  $375  up,  and  on  the  same 
easy  terms  if  desired. 


Sold  exclusively  at  our  own  Stores  throughout  New  England 


M.  STEINERT   &   SONS  CO. 

777  CHAPEL  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN, 
313   MAIN  STREET,   SPRINGFIELD, 
and  other  principal  cities  of  New  England 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 


PARSONS  THEATRE       .        .        .        HARTFORD 

Thirty-ninth  Concert  in  Hartford 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14 

AT  8J5 


PROGRAMME 

Sibelius  ....  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Arias  with  Orchestra 

a.  Marcello 

b.  Gluck  . 

Wagner 
Strauss    . 


Recitative,  "II  mio  bel  foco"  and 
Aria  "Quella  fiamma" 

'Aria  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed 
Elena/'  Act  I.,  No.  3 


a.  Morgen,  Op.  27,  No.  4. 

b.  Wiegenlied,  Op.  41,  No.  1. 

c.  Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2. 


Weber     . 


.      "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 
Songs  with  Orchestra 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe* 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT,  Soprano 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "  Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


Cteiifct  €wm 


No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibklius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 


The  MUSICAL  CLUB  of  HARTFORD 

Presents  the  following  Schedule  for  the  Season  of  1912-1913 


MARGUERITE   STARELL,  Soprano 
ARTHUR   PHILIPS,  Baritone 
MARIE   NICHOLS,  Violinist       . 

Unity  Ball,  Tuesday  Evening,  January  7,  at  8.15 


CORINNE   WELSH,  Contralto 
FRANK   ORMSBY,  Tenor 
HANS   KRONOLD,  'Cellist 

Unity  Hall,  Friday  Evening,  February  7,  at  8.15 


fltoint&l|»mlm 


Boston's  Great  Art  ^Product 


Q  Everywhere  recognized  as 
musically  the  most  beautiful 
piano  the  world  has  ever  seen 


Represented  by 

GALLUP  &   ALFRED 

201  ASYLUM   STREET 


wood- wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  K-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood-wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.     The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
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be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood- wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


M  EH  LIN 

PIANOS 

always  respond  to  the  most  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  they  are  preferred 
by  musicians,  in  fact  Mehlin  Pianos  are  often  called 

"The  Musicians'  Ideal" 

The  Mehlin  "  Inverted  Grand"  is  the  only  "  Upright"  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grand.     It  has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding  Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

WM.  WANDER  &  SONS 

239  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  was  born  in  Leipsic  on  November  n,  1883. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  study  singing  with  Mrs.  Marie 
Hedmont,  and  was  her  pupil  for  four  years.  When  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  Leipsic.  Since  then 
she  has  given  Lieder  concerts  in  leading  European  cities,  and  has  sung 
a  few  times  in  opera.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  January  9,  191 2. 

She  gave  a  song  recital  in  Boston,  January  12,  191 2,  and  her  pro- 
gramme included  songs  by  Franz,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Wolf. 
At  her  second  recital,  January  18,  she  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Wolf,  Strauss. 

At  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February 
17,  1912,  she  sang  the  scena  "Die  Kraft  versagt"  from  Goetz's  opera 
11  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zahmung  "  and  three  songs  with  orchestra  by  Hugo 
Wolf:  "Der  Freund,"  " Verborgenheit,"  "Erist's." 

She  gave  a  third  recital  in  Boston  on  February  23,  191 2:  songs  by 
Franz,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Weingartner,  Goldmark,  Rubinstein. 

At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  3,  191 2,  she  sang  songs  of  Wagner  with  orchestra: 
"Stehe  still,"  "Traume,"  "Schmerzen";  and  these  songs  of  Schumann 
with  pianoforte:  " Provencalisches  Lied,"  "Mondnacht,"  "Die  Solda- 
tenbraut,"  "Ich  grolle  nicht,"  "Fruhlingsnacht." 
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Air,  "II  mio  bel  foco" Benedetto  Marcello 

(Born  at  Venice,  July  24,  1686;  died  on  July  24,  1739,  at  Brescia.)    • 

Marcello  is  chiefly  known  to-day  as  the  composer  of  music  to  Giro- 
lamo  Ascanio  Giustiniani's  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  first  fifty  psalms, 
"Estro  poetico-armonico  "  (1724-27),  and  as  the  author  of  "Teatro  alia 
modo"  (s.  d.,  2d  edition,  1722),  a  biting  satire  on  operatic  conditions 
and  life  in  Italy.  But  Marcello  also  composed  Concerti  a  5  stromenti, 
Canzoni  madrigalesche  ed  arie  per  camera  a  2,  a  3,  a  4  voci,  a  Pastorale 
"Calisto  in  Orsa,"  the  opera  "La  fede  riconosciuta, "  a  pianoforte  so- 
nata, a  violoncello  sonata,  sonatas  for  flute,  and  Cantate  per  camera, — 
both  text  and  music  (1713). 

Born  of  a  noble  family,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gasparini  and  Lotti.  He 
studied  law,  and  filled  various  offices.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Venetian  Council.  In  1730  he  was  proweditore  at  Pola, 
where  the  climate  affected  his  health.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  at  Brescia,  but  his  health  was  not  restored  by  the  change. 
It  is  said  that  he  secretly  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  girl  of  lowly 
origin  who  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him. 

Recitative. 

II  mio  bel  foco,  o  lontano  o  vicino  ch'  esser  poss'  io,  senza  cangiar  mai  tempre 
per  voi,  care  pupille,  ardera  sempre. 

Air.     Allegretto  affettuoso,  G  minor,  3-4. 

Quella  fiamma  che  m'  accende 
Piace  tanto  all'  alma  mia, 
Che  giammai  s'  estinguera. 
E  se  il  fato  a  voi  mi  rende 
Vaghi  rai  del  mio  bel  sole, 
Altra  luce  ella  non  vuole 
Ne  voler  giammai  potra. 


*My  joyful  ardor,  whether  near  or  far  distant    from  thee  I   tarry,   unchang'd 
and  constant  ever,  for  thee,  O  my  beloved,  shall  languish  never. 

*  This  translation  into  English  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Anthology  of  Italian  Song"  (vol.  i.  pp.  78-83),  vol.  290  of  Schirmer's  Library  of 
Musical  Classics. 
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In  my  heart  the  flames  that  burn  me, 

All  my  soul  do  so  enravish, 

That  they  ne'er  shall  cease  to  glow. 

And  should  fate  to  ye  return  me, 

Wand'ring  rays  of  my  fair  sun, 

Other  light  I  covet  none, 

Nor  the  wish  can  ever  know. 


Air  of  Paride,    "0,    del   mio   doixe   ardor,"    from   the    Opera 
"Paride  Ed  Elena,"  Act  I.,  No.  3. 

CHRISTOPH    WlIvIvIBAIvD,  RlTTER   VON    GlyUCK 

(Born  at  Weidenwang  near  Berching,  July  2,  1714;  died  at  Vienna,  November  15, 

1787.) 

Gluck's  opera,  "Paride  ed  Elena,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1770.*  The  text  is  by  Raniero  di  Calzabigi,  who  represents 
Helen  not  as  the  wife,  but  as  the  betrothed  of  Menelaus.  Paris  woos 
her  with  the  assistance  of  Eros  disguised  as  Eras  to,  the  confidant  of 
Elena,  and  bears  her  away  at  night  over  a  tranquil  sea.  The  char- 
acters are  as  follows:  Elena,  soprano;  Paride,  soprano;  Amore  (Erasto), 
soprano;  the  goddess  Pallas,  soprano;  a  Trojan,  tenor;  and  chorus  of 
Trojans  and  Spartans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  singers  that 
then  took  these  parts.     The  opera  is  in  four  acts. 

The  air,  "O,  del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  is  in  G  minor,  moderato,  2-2. 
The  accompaniment  is  for  string  quartet  and  oboe  obbligato. 

C,  del  mio  dolce  ardor, 

Bramato  oggetto, 
1/  aure  che  tu  respiri 

Alfin  respiro. 
Ovunque  il  guardo  io  giro, 
Le  tue  vaghe  sembianze 
Amore  in  me  dipinge; 
II  mio  pensier  si  finge 
Le  piu.  liete  speranze, 

*  Some  give  1769  as  the  year. 
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B  nel  desio  che  cosi 
M'  empie  il  petto, 
Cerco  te,  chiamo  te, 
Spero  e  sospiro. 

O  my  sweet  beloved,  longed-for  object,  I  now  breathe  the  air  that  thou  breathest. 
Wherever  I  look,  some  vague  semblance  of  thee  is  awakened  in  me  by  love;  I  feel 
myself  thrilled  anew,  and  in  the  ardor  that  consumes  my  heart  I  seek  thee,  call 
thee,  hope  and  sigh. 


"A  Siegfrikd  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Billow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Billow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.     She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
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every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.     "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
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trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf, 
ein";   but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  ' ' Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie, "  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Briinnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood- wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Walkiire."  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh '  meine  Angst ! "  (O  Siegfried !  Siegfried !  see  my  terror !)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
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the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Brunnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!  " 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Kin  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  B  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

The  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February,  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Reimann 
the  music-drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin 
critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second  act.  So  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in  1889,  in  which  he 
showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 

A  programme  of  the  Idyl  written  by  Albert  Heintz  was  published 
in  the  Musikalisches  W ochenblatt  of  June  18,  1880. 
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"Morgen,"  Op.  27,  No.  4 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment, "  are  (1)  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie," 
(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,"  and  (4)  "Morgen."  Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 

Langsam,  G  major,  4-4. 

"MORGEN." 

Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen; 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Glucklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gluckes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 

To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 

We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 

And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 
Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending! 

Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 
Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bernhoff. 


"Wiegenued,"  Op.  41,  No.  1 Richard  Strauss 

"  Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  "Helden- 
leben." 

"WIEGENLIED." 

Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 

Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 
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Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 
Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 

Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Bliite  meiner  Liebe, 
Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heil'gen  Nacht, 

Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 


LULLABY. 


Richard  Dehmel. 


Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 

Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow'rs  it  brings. 
Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 

To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 

Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here, 
Since  that  brightest  happy  morning, 

Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 

Sanft  bewegt,  D  major,  2-2.     Composed  at  Maquarstein,  August  22, 
1899.     Dedicated  to  Fraulein  Marie  Ritter. 
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CAciue,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  drangend,  K  major,  4-4. 

"CACIUE." 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

Von  brennenden  Kiissen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 

Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmude  Seele, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir! 

H.  Hart. 

Translation. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one;  gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely 
And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife- weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY   YEARS   OF  THE  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  i,  19 12.) 

BY   RICHARD   WHIT3ING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.  'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
King  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.  Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 

No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes. 
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One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic — told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 

If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Ouaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.  Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.  "The 
Drummer  Boy  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

" O  comrades !  comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo!" 

They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
01  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 
gin. 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 
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smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Co  vent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitae." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.  It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.  But  Evans's  had  to  die, 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.  Mr.  Morton 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.  It  was  a  great 
sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.  They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were,  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level.  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.     If  he  drank  with 
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you,  you  were  entitled  to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world:  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  l%23- 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  ' '  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 
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But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  'i  8,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.     It  must  have  been 
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wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonajity  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  LufteRuh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
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frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,   not   a  ring.      The  first 
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scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
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intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Buryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Alleg  etto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


^ 


Richard  Strauss       .     Tone-Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Schumann       ....       Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Berlioz Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  NORMAN  WILKS 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "  at  home "  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  L,ich- 
t  en  thai  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

•  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 

The  MUSICAL  CLUB  of  HARTFORD 

Present?  the  following  Schedule  for  the  Season  of  1912-1913 


MARGUERITE  STARELL,  Soprano 
ARTHUR  PHILIPS,  Baritone 
MARIE   NICHOLS,  Violinist 

Unity  Hall,  Tuesday  Evening,  January  7,  at  8.15 


CORINNE  WELSH,  Contralto 
FRANK   ORMSBY,  Tenor 
HANS   KRONOLD,  'Cellist 

Unity  Hall,  Friday  Evening,  February  7,  at  8.15 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms 's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed; 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.     The  hearer 
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is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

.Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.     One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
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ven's  fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 
*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'  "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May.  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  ' are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'     We 

make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  concert,  led   by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary. August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  ''Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fiir  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung. 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht ;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I   may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:    to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
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the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase 
and  find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Se villa  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
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all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches   him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  'The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  'The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world ; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son 
of  the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his 
adversary  kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  con trapun tally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant ;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The   next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  '^Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman''  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  B  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).     "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54.   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  Concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:    I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  the  summer  of  1841, — it  was  begun  as  early  as  May, — and  it  was  then 
called  "Phantasie  in  A  minor."  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the  work  as  an 
"Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
"Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Intermezzo  and 
Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden,  May-July,  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert,  December  4,  1845,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Saxe, 
Dresden,  from  manuscript.  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted,  and  Schu- 
mann was  present.  At  this  concert  the  second  version  of  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  played  for  the  first  time.  The 
movements  of  the  concerto  were  thus  indicated:  "Allegro  affettuoso, 
Andantino,  and  Rondo." 

The  second  performance  was  at  Leipsic,  January  1,  1846,  when  Clara 
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Schumann  was  the  pianist  and  Mendelssohn  conducted.  Verhulst 
attended  a  rehearsal,  and  said  that  the  performance  was  rather  poor; 
the  passage  in  the  Finale  with  the  puzzling  rhythms  "did  not  go  at  all." 

The  indications  of  the  movements,  "Allegro  Affetuoso,  Intermezzo, 
and  Rondo  Vivace"  were  printed  on  the  programme  of  the  third  per- 
formance,— Vienna,  January  i,  1847, — when  Clara  Schumann  was  the 
pianist  and  her  husband  conducted. 

The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  July,  1846;  the  score,  in 
September,  1862. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  November  23,  1866. 

Mr.  S.B.Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 


* 


The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  B,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage-work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it ;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
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There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte; and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andante  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  Finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage-work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann,  who  then  was  making  her  first  visit  to  England,  was  the 
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pianist.  She  gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World 
said  gallantly:  "The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on 
her  first  coming  to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her 
visit.  Need  we  say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be 
'welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the 
AthencBum:  "That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who 
have  ever  been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is 
past  her  prime  may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take 
leave  of  her,  nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a 
second  visit  to  England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists!  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus,  to  be  at  their 

*This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  ir  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 
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:ase.  As  for  the  conductor  [Sterndale-Bennett],  he  was  much  more 
mzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
>etency  on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
uperior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
vas  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
>een  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
>e  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
he  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
:onfirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
he  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Of.  9    .   .    .    Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
riohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
lie  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
I,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
rom  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
)y  L£on  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
3pera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
renuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Vlassol;  le  Cardinal  Salvia ti,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
reresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  wholly 
ictitious.f     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
antemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908) 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  ^  The  statue  of 
erseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
for  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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hither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
3alducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Dope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
>n  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
he  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa, 
it  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early,  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
)y  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 

0  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.     They  decided  to  revenge  them- 

elves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,   Balducci,   by  imper- 

onating  him   in   the   theatre.     Fieramosca,   who  has   overheard   the 

)lot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 

Bellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  * 

vill  wear.     The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  BaJducci, 

imong  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself, 
le  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
:o  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
listinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
itabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
vhen  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
ights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
vhich  is  taken  from  the  saltarellof  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
3.ome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
mnounced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
nstruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.     Then  there  is 

1  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
iostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
iccompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 

V  Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
he  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
racquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
'lancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
rime.  Bosman. 

t  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
nd  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
raceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
ance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
ccasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachlanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
hord  jack  wa3  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
rhen  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantusfirmus.  The  saltarello 
arm  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "  Italian  "  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Laff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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in  the  first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  md  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  dme  doit  perdre  I'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  * 


* 
*  * 


The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles);  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet) ;  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouche);    fragments  of  "Romeo  et   Juliette,"    Berlioz.     The 
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prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.  Mrs 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  libon  et  beau"  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
ing the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."  And  Miss  Recio  *  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  Op6ra,  Paris,  on  October  30,  1 841,  as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
ies  Dibals.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on  March 
3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his  son  that 
this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her  husband,  and 
Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when  Marie  went 
on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark,  hard-eyed, 
irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more  wretched,  until 
Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  fortv-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was  moved  from  the 
small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  one  tomb.  Berlioz  in  his 
Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of  Berlioz  see  "Sixty 
Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouv6. 
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tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown 
to  them. 

" '  Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  '  the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  Trans teverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  ' Bis Is  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  '  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 

The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programmes  in  that  city.  According 
to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  Bulow  ("Die  Opposition  in  Siiddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kiicken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
the  adherents  of  Lindpaintner,  who  was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven  heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Bg- 
mont,"  and  the  "Coriolanus"  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three  'cellos." 

Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.     He  wrote  on  October  2,   1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
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orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  u,  1837,  ne  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Berlioz,  excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann's short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance.  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third  were 
on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year.  There 
were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont  replaced 
Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  DeYevis  after  the  first,  and  in  1839  Miss  Nau 
was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
Dpera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154),  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  21 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Beeth0Ven  I.  Wo  con  brio.    ■  •  Symph0^  -  C  «'  N°-  5>  Op.  67 

II.  Andante  con  mo  to. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Arias  with  Orchestra 

a.  Marcello      ....         Recitative  "  II  mio  bel  foco  »  and 

Aria  "  Quella  fiamma  " 
'  Gluck  '  Aria  of  Paride  from  "Paride  ed 

Elena,"  Act  I.,  No.  3 

.      "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Wagner 
Strauss 


a.  Morgen,  Op.  27,  No.  4. 

b.  Wiegenlied,  Op.  41,  No.  1. 
c  Cacilie,  Op.  27,  No.  2. 


Songs  with  Orchestra 


Brahms  . 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELENA  GERHARDT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  RasumofTsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven ;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 

*Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  " Tonklinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."     She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the   court  opera, 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."     She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 

where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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matic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  ones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime 
in  "Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added :  ' '  Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed, 
too  long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed 
at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn — 
a  "Gloria" — and  the  "Sanctus,"  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  concerto 
was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding 
manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a 
masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half- 
friendly,  half -ironical  manner. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "  and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Bulow  said, — 
that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird,— oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcas- 
tic when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  perad venture, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
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Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression ' 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.     Its  first  measures,    which 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust/  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 
mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  in- 
struments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated 
hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the 
foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of 
harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:   the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet 
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been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march, 
and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;   it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,- 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to   a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  duck's    'Notre 


NEW  SONGS  by  SIDNEY    HOMER 

Op.  23.     TWO  SONGS  INFANT  SORROW.    Poem  by  William 


APRIL,    APRIL.     Words    by    William 


Blake 60 


Watson      .           .           .                      .    .50  0p.  27.    SONGS  OF  THE  OLD 

FERRY  ME  ACROSS  THE  WATER.  SOUTH 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti     .           .     .50  ^AY     DOWN    SOUTH.    Poem    by 

Op.  26.     SONGS  OF  EXPERIENCE  Howard  Weeden 50 

THE   SICK   ROSE.     Poem  by  WilHam  THE    SONG    OF    THE    WATCHER. 

Blake        .....     .50  I          Poem  by  Howard  Weeden         .           .     .50 

A  CONTRIBUTION  of  high  artistic  merit  and  individual  interest,  these  six  new  vocal  numbers 
by  Mr.  Homer  make  an  instant  appeal  to  the  appreciation  of  discerning  singers.  They  are 
very  dissimilar  in  character — the  Song,  of  the  Watcher,  an  air  of  melancholy  intensity  of  mood, 
with  a  chord  accompaniment  which  emphasizes  its  sombre  inflections,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
happy  grace  of  the  ballad-like  Ferry  Me  Across  the  Water,  as  charming  as  it  is  short.  April,  April, 
a  delightfully  lyric  setting  of  William  Watson's  well-known  lines  is,  as  befits  its  text,  conceived  in  a 
mood  of  springtime  exuberance;  while  in  The  Sick  Rose  the  composer  brings  out  the  tender  poesy  of 
Blake's  words  with  wonderfully  expressive  emotional  fervor.  Infant  Sorrow,  a  ringing,  spirited 
vocal  allegro- molto,  is  unquestionably  the  setting  of  this  other  lyric  by  Blake,  and  in  Way  Down  South 
the  composer  reverts  to  his  ever  delightful  "  bandanna  ballad"  style  with  his  usual  grace  and  effect. 
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general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow- 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impos- 
sible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  April  15,  18 16,  Philharmonic 
Society;  Paris,  April  13,  1828,  Soci£te  des  Concerts;  St.  Petersburg, 
March  23,  1859;    Rome,  November  9,  1877;   Madrid,  1878. 


Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  was  born  in  Leipsic  on  November  11,  1883. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  study  singing  with  Mrs.  Marie 
Hedmont,  and  was  her  pupil  for  four  years.  When  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  Leipsic.  Since  then 
she  has  given  Lieder  concerts  in  leading  European  cities,  and  has  sung 
a  few  times  in  opera.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  January  9,  1912. 

She  gave  a  song  recital  in  Boston,  January  12,  1912,  and  her  pro- 
gramme included  songs  by  Franz,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Wolf. 
At  her  second  recital,  January  18,  she  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Wolf,  Strauss. 

At  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February 
17,  1912,  she  sang  the  scena  "Die  Kraft  versagt"  from  Goetz's  opera 
"  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zahmung  "  and  three  songs  with  orchestra  by  Hugo 
Wolf:  "Der  Freund,"  "Verborgenheit,"  "Erist's." 
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She  gave  a  third  recital  in  Boston  on  February  23,  191 2:  songs  by- 
Franz,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Weingartner,  Goldmark,  Rubinstein. 

At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  3,  191 2,  she  sang  songs  of  Wagner  with  orchestra: 
"Stehe  still,"  "Traume,"  "Schmerzen";  and  these  songs  of  Schumann 
with  pianoforte:  ' ' Provencalisches  Lied,"  "Mondnacht,"  "Die  Solda- 
tenbraut,"  "Ich  grolle  nicht,"  ''Fruhlingsnacht." 


Air,  "Ii  mio  bel  foco" Benedetto  Marcello 

(Born  at  Venice,  July  24,  1686;  died  on  July  24,  1739,  at  Brescia.) 

Marcello  is  chiefly  known  to-day  as  the  composer  of  music  to  Giro- 
lamo  Ascanio  Giustiniani's  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  first  fifty  psalms, 
"Estro  poetico-armonico  "  (1724-27),  and  as  the  author  of  "Teatro  alia 
modo"  (s.  d.,  2d  edition,  1722),  a  biting  satire  on  operatic  conditions 
and  life  in  Italy.  But  Marcello  also  composed  Concerti  a  5  stromenti, 
Canzoni  madrigalesche  ed  arie  per  camera  a  2,  a  3,  a  4  voci,  a  Pastorale 
"Calisto  in  Orsa,"  the  opera  "La  fede  riconosciuta,"  a  pianoforte  so- 
nata, a  violoncello  sonata,  sonatas  for  flute,  and  Cantate  per  camera, — 
both  text  and  music  (17 13). 

Born  of  a  noble  family,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gasparini  and  Lotti.  He 
studied  law,  and  filled  various  offices.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Venetian  Council.  In  1730  he  was  proweditore  at  Pola, 
where  the  climate  affected  his  health.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  at  Brescia,  but  his  health  was  not  restored  by  the  change. 
It  is  said  that  he  secretly  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  girl  of  lowly 
origin  who  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him. 

Recitative. 

II  mio  bel  foco,  o  lontano  o  vicino  ch'  esser  poss'  io,  senza  cangiar  mai  tempre 
per  voi,  care  pupille,  ardera  sempre. 

LONDON  PRESS  NOTICES 

The  Times,  June  14th,  191 2. 

MR.   CHARLES  ANTHONY'S  RECITAL. 

The  pianist  who  was  heard  at  _Eolian  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  offered,  amongst  other 
things,  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major,  pieces  by  Brahms  and  d 'Albert,  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphoniques,  and  a  group  of  Chopin's  works.  He  has  a  well-polished 
technique,  his  scale  passages  were  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  and  there  was  power  in  his 
treatment  of  the  great  Etude  in  C  minor.  In  four  pieces  by  Debussy  he  was  heard  at  his 
best,  for  here  he  was  clever  in  softening  the  edges  by  the  use  of  the  pedal  without  blurring 
the  outlines  of  the  phrases.  The  so-called  "atmospheric"  effects  gained  by  the  free  use  of 
the  pedal  are  too  apt  to  be  like  those  of  a  painter  in  water-colours  who  puts  his  sketch 
under  the  tap.  Mr.  Anthony's  were  not  mechanical,  but  the  result  of  taste  and  well- 
used  judgment. 

CHARLES    ANTHONY,    Pianist  and  Teacher,  Steinert  Hall 

Monday,  Wednesday   and  Thursday.  Telephone,  Oxford  1330 
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Air.     Allegretto  affettuoso,  G  minor,  3-4. 

Quella  fiamma  che  m'  accende 
Piace  tanto  all'  alma  mia, 
Che  giammai  s'  estinguera. 
E  se  il  fato  a  voi  mi  rende 
Vaghi  rai  del  mio  bel  sole, 
Altra  luce  ella  non  vuole 
Ne"  voler  giammai  potra. 


*My  joyful  ardor,  whether  near  or  far  distant    from  thee  I   tarry,  unchang'd 
and  constant  ever,  for  thee,  O  my  beloved,  shall  languish  never. 

In  my  heart  the  flames  that  burn  me, 

All  my  soul  do  so  enravish, 

That  they  ne'er  shall  cease  to  glow. 

And  should  fate  to  ye  return  me, 

Wand'ring  rays  of  my  fair  sun, 

Other  light  I  covet  none, 

Nor  the  wish  can  ever  know. 


Air  of  Paridk,    "O,    del    mio    dolce    ardor,"    from   the    Opera 
"Paride  Ed  Elena,"  Act  I.,  No.  3. 

Christoph  Willibald,  Ritter  von  Gluck 

(Born  at  Weidenwang  near  Berching,  July  2,  17 14;  died  at  Vienna,  November  15, 

1787.) 

Gluck's  opera,  "Paride  ed  Elena,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 3,  i770.f  The  text  is  by  Raniero  di  Calzabigi,  who  represents 
Helen  not  as  the  wife,  but  as  the  betrothed  of  Menelaus.  Paris  woos 
her  with  the  assistance  of  Eros  disguised  as  Erasto,  the  confidant  of 
Elena,  and  bears  her  away  at  night  over  a  tranquil  sea.     The  char- 

*  This  translation  into  English  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Anthology  of  Italian  Song"  (vol.  i.  pp.  78-83),  vol.  290  of  Schirmer's  Library  of 
Musical  Classics. 

t  Some  give  1769  as  the  year. 
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acters  are  as  follows:  Elena,  soprano;  Paride,  soprano;  Amore  (Erasto), 
soprano;  the  goddess  Pallas,  soprano;  a  Trojan,  tenor;  and  chorus  of 
Trojans  and  Spartans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  singers  that 
then  took  these  parts.     The  opera  is  in  four  acts. 

The  air,   "O,  del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  is  in  G  minor,  moderato,  2-2. 
The  accompaniment  is  for  string  quartet  and  oboe  obbligato. 

C,  del  mio  dolce  ardor, 

Bramato  oggetto, 
1/  aure  che  tu  respiri 

Alfin  respiro. 
Ovunque  il  guardo  io  giro, 
Le  tue  vaghe  sembianze 
Amore  in  me  dipinge; 
II  mio  pensier  si  finge 
Le  piu  liete  speranze, 
E  nel  desio  che  cosi 
M'  empie  il  petto, 
Cerco  te,  chiamo  te, 
Spero  e  sospiro. 


O  my  sweet  beloved,  longed-for  object,  I  now  breathe  the  air  that  thou  breathest. 
Wherever  I  look,  some  vague  semblance  of  thee  is  awakened  in  me  by  love;  I  feel 
myself  thrilled  anew,  and  in  the  ardor  that  consumes  my  heart  I  seek  thee,  call 
thee,  hope  and  sigh. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
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at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.     The 
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Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
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Wagner  conducted.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf',  mein  Kind,  schlaf ' 
em";   but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Briinnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkiire.'1  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh '  meine  Angst ! "  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror !)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "  Schlaf e,  Kindchen,  schlaf e"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 
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All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Briinnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes*. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Kin  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

The  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February,  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Reimann 
the  music-drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin 
critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second  act.  So  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in  1889,  in  which  he 
showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 

A  programme  of  the  Idyl  written  by  Albert  Heintz  was  published 
in  the  Musikalisches  W ochenblatt  of  June  18,  1880. 
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On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  Strauss  dedicated  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day  the  book  of  songs,  Op.  27,  which  had  been  written 
during  the  preceding  winter.  These  songs,  "for  a  voice  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,"  are  (1)  "Ruhe.  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie," 
(3)  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,"  and  (4)  "Morgen."  Strauss  afterwards 
orchestrated  Songs  2  and  4. 
Langsam,  G  major,  4-4. 
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"MORGEN." 

Und  Morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen; 

Und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
Wird  uns  die  Gliicklichen  sie  wieder  einen 

In  mitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde ; 
Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten,  wogenblauen, 

Werden  wir  still  und  langsam  niedersteigen, 
Stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen  schauen 

Und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gluckes  stummes  Schweigen. 

John  Henry  Mackay. 

"TO-MORROW." 

To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  glory  beaming, 

And  in  the  pathway  that  my  foot  shall  wander, 

We'll  meet,  forget  the  earth  and,  lost  in  dreaming, 

Let  heav'n  unite  a  love  that  earth  no  more  shall  sunder; 

And  towards  that  shore,  its  billows  softly  flowing, 
Our  hands  entwined,  our  footsteps  slowly  wending ! 

Gaze  in  each  other's  eyes  in  love's  soft  splendor  glowing 
Mute  with  tears  of  joy  and  bliss  ne'er  ending. 

Translation  by  John  Bernhoff. 


"Wiegenlied,"  Op.  41,  No.  1 Richard  Strauss 

"Wiegenlied,"  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  songs,  was  composed  in  1899. 
The  collection  was  the  first  work  published  after  the  tone-poem  "  Helden- 
leben." 

"WIEGENLIED." 

Traume,  traume  du,  mein  susses  Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen  bringt. 

Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  beben 

Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter  singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner  Sorgen, 

Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 
Von  dem  hellen  Blutenmorgen, 

Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt  erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Blute  meiner  Liebe, 

Von  der  stillen,  von  der.heil'gen  Nacht, 
Da  die  Blume  seiner  Liebe 

Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 

Richard  Dehmel. 


ANTONIA   SAWYER   1425N^°v^AY 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 

JULIA  CULP  LEON  RENNAY,  Baritone 

GRACIA  RICARDO  IRENE  ARMSTRONG,  Soprano 

NORMAN  WILKS  ELSA  DEREMEAUX,  Pianist 

ALWIN   SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 
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"LULLABY." 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;    for  the  earth  is  darkening, 

Dream  of  Heaven  and  the  flow'rs  it  brings. 
Blossoms  quiver  there,  while  harkening 

To  the  song  thy  tender  mother  sings. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  ever  since  the  dawning 

Of  the  day  that  brought  my  blossom  here, 
Since  that  brightest  happy  morning, 

Thy  dear  care  is  all  my  joy  and  fear. 

Dream,  dear;  dream,  dear;  flow'r  of  my  devotion, 

Of  that  happy,  of  that  holy  night, 
When  the  bud  of  his  devotion 

Made  my  world  as  Heaven  through  its  light. 

Sanft  bewegt,  D  major,  2-2.     Composed  at  Maquarstein,  August  22, 
1899.     Dedicated  to  Fraulein  Marie  Ritter. 


Cacilik,"  Op.  27,  No.  2 Richard  Strauss 

See  the  note  on  "Morgen." 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  drangend,  K  major,  4-4 

"CACILIE." 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

Von  brennenden  Kiissen,  von  Wandern  und  Ruhen 

Mit  der  Geliebten  Aug'  in  Auge  und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  neigtest  dein  Herz! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Bangen  heisst, 

In  einsamen  Nachten,  umschauert  vom  Sturm, 

Da  Niemand  trostet  milden  Mundes  die  kampfmiide  Seele, 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  kamest  zu  mir ! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  was  Leben  heisst, 
Umhaucht  von  der  Gottheit  weltschaffendem  Athem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen,  zu  seligen  Hoh'n, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest,  du  lebtest  mit  mir! 

H.  Hart. 


CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Managers  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Among  the  artists  under  our  direction  are: 
MARG ARETE  MATZENAUER,  Contralto.  MARIE  RAPPOLD,  Soprano 

MAX  PAUER,  Pianist.  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON,  Pianist. 

LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist.  LEON  RAINS,  Basso. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  apply  And  many  others. 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Translation, 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  'tis  to  dream 

Of  fond,  burning  kisses,  of  wand 'ring  and  resting 

With  the  beloved  one;   gazing  fondly,  caressing  and  chatting. 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  your  heart  would  assent. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  the  anguish  of  waking 
Through  nights  long  and  lonely 
And  rocked  by  the  storm  when  no  one  is  near 
To  soothe  and  comfort  the  strife-weary  spirit. 
Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  come,  sweet,  to  me. 

If  you  but  knew,  sweet,  what  living  is 

In  the  creative  breath  of  God,  Lord  and  Maker; 

To  hover,  upborne  on  dove-like  pinions 

To  regions  of  light.     If  you  but  knew  it, 

Could  I  but  tell  you,  you'd  dwell,  sweet,  with  me. 

John  Bernhoff. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  " Academic' '  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelber^  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philo«ophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 
Studio,  11  1-2  West  37th  Street        .        .        .        NEW  YORK 
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"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON   LEWANDOS" 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

ESTABLISHED  1829  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK  RETURNED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

LEWANDOS 

Worcester  Shop 
Number  3  Pleasant  Street 


Telephone  1622 


Also 


New  York  Philadelphia  Providence  Hartford 

Albany  Washington  New  Haven  Newport 

Rochester  Baltimore  Bridgeport  Portland 

Boston  Watertown  Lynn 

Cambridge  Springfield  Salem 

Roxbury  Brookline 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICES   286   BOYLSTON   STREET  BOSTON 

"YOU   CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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MECHANICS   HALL         -         -         WORCESTER 


FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  ELLIS  COURSE 

SECOND  CONCERT 

BY  THE 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 

Tuesday   Evening,   February  \\ 

AT  8.00 


SOLOIST 
IRENE  SCHARRER,  Pianist 
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work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"J 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 

•  "Wir  hatten  gebauet.  '  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  ig,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t"Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

J  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty- seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 


1913  —  1914 
NOW  BOOKING 


MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  (&) 


C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 
SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON. 
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at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

*Friedrich  Silcher  wasborn  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "  Loreley  "  ("  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  sol!  es  bedeuten"),  " Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "  Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

( We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Square,  Boston 
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"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 


WORCESTER    MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  MARGARITE  McQUAID 


VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION 

Pupil  of   Hilf,  Leipsic,   Cesar  Thomson,    BrusseJs, 
and  Prof.  Sevcik,  Prague 

Sevcik  Method  taught 

442-443-444  Day  Building.    ""''ThKtLe 


JOSEPHINE  KNIGHT 


SOPRANO   SOLOIST 
and  TEACHER 

In  Worcester  Wednesdays,  435  Day  Building 
Boston  Address,  4  Haviland  St. 


PAUL  HDLTMAN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON,  Saturdays:  516  Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid   School   of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


Mrs.  VELNER  COXON  BEMIS 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

studio:  residence: 

18  Tufts  Street  n  Woodbine  Street 

'Phone,  Park  4915-W  'Phone,  Park  2218-J 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss   EMILIA   WHITE 

Teacher  of  Singing  and 
Interpretation 

The  Lamperti  Method 

28     LINCOLN     SQUARE 


The  Virgil  Pianoforte  School 

OF  WORCESTER 

The  method  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil  of  New  York  used. 

Mr.  FREDERIC  W.  BAILEY 
Miss  GRACE  BERTHA  DAVIS 

Telephone  Studios.  1 9  Pearl  Street 


DANIEL  SILVESTER 

(Musical  Director,  Worcester  Theatre) 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN 
RESIDENCE,     18   PAPINEAU    AVE. 

STUDIO,  s  13  MAIN  STREET 
(Telephone  Connection) 
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WORCESTER     MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LESTER  S.  BUTLER 

VOCAL   LESSONS   and   HARMONY 

WORCESTER,  Day  Building;  BOSTON,  Steinert  Hall 

Boston  and  Worcester  Correspondent  for 
MUSIC  NEWS 

Writer  on  musical  topics  and  critic 


WILHELMINA  BALDWIN 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

Teaching  Voice  Culture  and  Art  of  Singing 
STUDIO,  201  Clarendon  Street,  Boston 

In  Worcester,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  ,  Copley  Square    BOSTON 

«.*.,.    ~.,~~~».,«  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  COSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and   TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

teacher  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying ,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me, as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"ChSre  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore, je  serai tres  flatte, carvousmeferezhonneur. 

"  Recevez,chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  QIRAUDET,  De  VOpira. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


MARIE  THERESE  BRAZEAU 


TIANISTE 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PROVIDENCE,  WEDNESDAY 
AT  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  ROOM  687 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 
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Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  1 1 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  ....  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischutz  " 

Xaver  Scharwenka  .         .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1,  in  B-flat 

minor,  Op.  32 
I.     Allegro  patetico. 
II.     Allegro  assai. 
III.     Allegro  non  tanto:  Allegro  molto  e  passionato. 

Berlioz    .         .         .       Overture  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 


SOLOIST 
XAVER  SCHARWENKA 


Baldwin  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 .     Jan  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood- wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
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for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  K  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 
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Overture,  "  Der  Freischutz"     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  atEutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz, "  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler';  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Kunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1 819-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile.  \sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."1  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.     And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
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was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 
We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
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was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  tinder  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.     Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
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piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bonner  (i 787-1 860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his.  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;   for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;   for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
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tion."  The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
" distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischutz '  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
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gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischiitz.'  * 

"The  word  Freischiitz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  D.  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  K.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather 
an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced 
as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 

♦This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Op&u,  Paris,  Juie  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Preyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  1'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).'  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 

t  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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MR.   CHARLES  ANTHONY'S  RECITAL 

The  greater  part  of  the  programme  which  Mr.  Anthony  gave  at  JSolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon consisted  of  small  pieces  which  he  plays  with  admirable  point  and  character.  Even  those  by 
MacDowell,  which  are  put  together  upon  a  very  slender  rhythmic  basis,  become  definite  under  his 
hands,  for  while  he  uses  the  opportunities  which  they  give  for  effects  of  tone,  he  does  not  dwell  too 
long  upon  such  effects,  but  has  also  care  for  the  forms  of  melody  and  phrase.  At  his  first  recital  we 
spoke  of  his  excellent  playing  of  Debussy,  and  yesterday  "  Poissons  d'Or  "  was  repeated  by  request, 
and  one  or  two  other  pieces  were  given  with  it.  In  so  delicate  a  programme  it  was  a  mistake  to  in- 
clude Max  Roger's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Bach,  like  a  whale  among  goldfishes;  but  it  was  a 
greater  mistake  not  to  give  the  whole  of  it,  for  without  the  magnificent  fugue  which  ends  it  one  loses 
the  tremendous  proportion  of  the  work,  which  is  its  chief  beauty.  What  was  given  of  it,  however, 
enabled  one  to  see  that  Mr.  Anthony 's  technique  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  big  style  of  piano 
music,  and  his  performance  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  one  hope  that  he  will  give  the  whole 
another  time. 

CHARLES  ANTHONY,  Pianist  and  Teacher 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  i,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  32. 

Xaver  Scharwenka 

(Born  at  Samter,  Prussia,  on  January  6,   1850;  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1877,  and  played  by  the  composer 
it  the  meeting  of  German  musicians  at  Hanover  in  May  of  that  year, 
rhe  composer  played  this  concerto  when  he  visited  the  United  States 
n  1 89 1. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt.  The  orchestral  part 
s  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Allegro  patetico,  B-flat  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  opens 
fortissimo  with  a  ritornello  of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  tempestuous 
first  theme.  The  pianoforte  enters  on  a  subsidiary  phrase  taken 
from  the  second  motive,  and  then  proclaims  the  first  theme.  The 
subsidiary  phrase  returns.  The  second  theme,  A-flat  major,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  pianoforte.  There  is  an  episodic  Adagio,  D-flat 
major,  3-4,  in  which  a  new  and  melodious  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings. 
There  is  no  free  fantasia.  The  third  section  of  the  movement  begins 
immediately  after  this  Adagio.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Allegro  assai,  G-flat  major,  3-4.  The  movement  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  scherzo,  yet  it  tends  in  form  toward  the  rondo.  It  is  based  on 
three  chief  themes,  and  the  third  may  be  considered  as  the  trio  of 
the  movement.  "This  long  and  elaborately  developed  scherzo  is 
essentially  a  movement  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, except  that  in  the  third  theme  (trio),  the  orchestra  holds  musi- 
cally the  first  place,  the  solo  instrument  playing  accompanying  em- 
broidery. But  the  pianoforte  hardly  pauses  for  a  moment  from 
beginning  to  end." 

III.  Allegro  non  tanto,  4-4.     The  movement  opens  vaguely.     There 
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is  preluding  on  a  figure  whose  rhythm  recalls  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  The  tonality,  at  first  D-flat  major,  soon  becomes 
B-flat  minor.  The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza  passage  in  which  the 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  recognizable.  Another  theme,  molto 
piu  lenjto,  is  used  later.  Allegro  molto  e  passionato,  B-flat  minor, 
4-4.  A  strongly  rhythmed  theme  is  given  to  clarinets  and  horns. 
The  pianoforte,  after  an  entrance  of  the  first  theme  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction,  has  the  second  theme,  a  passionate  melody.  This  is 
developed,  and  in  the  course  of  development  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement  returns.  After  treatment  of  this  material  there  is  a  long 
coda  in  which  nearly  all  the  foregoing  thematic  material  is  worked 
up  to  a  climax.  There  is  a  final  apotheosis  of  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement  in  its  original  form  and  tempo.  The  concerto  has  no  real 
"slow  movement."  The  Adagio  episode  in  the  first  movement  takes 
the  place  to  a  certain  extent. 


Overture;  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Ceujni,  "  Op.  23. 

Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803:  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 1869.) 

This  overture  was  composed  at  Paris  early  in  1838.  Prudhomme 
says  it  was  composed  probably  in  January  of  that  year.  Berlioz 
wrote  to  Maurice  Schlesinger,  the  publisher,  on  January  7,  1838:  "It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  rest  and  find  a  shelter  from  albums. 
For  a  fortnight  I  have  searched  vainly  for  three  hours  to  dream  at 
leisure  over  the  overture  of  my  opera.  The  inability  to  obtain  them 
is  a  torture  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  one  that  is  absolutely  insup- 
portable. I  warn  you  then  that  if  I  were  forced  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  up  to  the  moment  when  my  score  would  be  completed,  I  do  not 
wish  to  hear  anything  more  about  a  criticism  of  any  sort.  Meyerbeer, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  and  Kalkbrenner  are  not  in  need  of  my  praise." 

The  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  first  perform- 
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ance  of  the  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  at  the  Op£ra,  Paris,  September 
10,  1838.     Francois  Antoine  Habeneck  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Germany  was  at  the  opera- 
house  at  Brunswick,  March  9,  1843,  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  when 
he  conducted.  The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  April  28,  1885.     The  programme  said  "(new)." 

The  overture,  when  it  was  published  in  separate  form,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Ernest  Legouve,  who  had  loaned  Berlioz  two  thousand  francs, 
that  he  might  afford  the  time  to  complete  the  opera.  It  is  scored  for 
two  flutes  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, ophicleide,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums  (played  by  three  players), 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangles,  and  strings. 

The  opera  was  originally  in  two  acts,  and  the  libretto  was  by  Leon 
de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  The  cast  of  the  first  performance 
was  as  follows:  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis; 
Fieramosca,  Massol;  le  Cardinal  Sal  via  ti,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel; 
Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier, 
Trevaux;   Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;   Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 

*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  ''King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  thematic  material  of  the  overture,  as  that  of  "I,e  Carnaval 
Romain,"  originally  intended  by  Berlioz  to  be  played  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  but  first  performed 
at  a  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  with 
the  joyful  chief  theme.  This  theme  is  hardly  stated  in  full  when  there 
is  a  moment  of  dead  silence. 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I. 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzonne, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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The  Larghetto,  G  major,  3-4,  that  follows,  begins  with  pizzicato 
notes  in  the  basses  and  a  slow  cantilena,  taken  from  music  of  the 
Cardinal's  address  in  the  last  act:  "A  tous  p£ehes  pleine  indulgence." 
(The  original  tonality  is  D-flat  major.)  This  is  followed  by  a  melody 
from  the  "Ariette  d' Arlequin  "  *  (wood-wind  and  also  violins).  The 
trombones  hint  at  the  Cardinal's  theme,  with  changed  rhythm  and 
without  pauses.  This  is  now  played  (H-flat  major)  by  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, and  'cellos,  with  florid  passages  for  first  violins,  then  for  flute 
and  oboe.  The  Harlequin  theme  returns,  and  is  worked  up  to  a  short 
:limax. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  return  of  the  first 
ind  joyous  theme,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  which  is 
somewhat  modified.  The  motive  is  given  to  the  wood- wind  over 
syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  restless  pizzicato  bass.  The 
instrumentation  grows  fuller  and  fuller  until  the  violins  take  the  theme, 
md  they  and  the  wood-wind  instruments  rush  fortissimo  to  a  gay  sub- 
sidiary motive,  which  consists  of  passage-work  in  quickly  moving 
eighth  notes  against  a  strongly  rhythmed  accompaniment.  This 
development  is  extended,  and  leads,  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
irst  theme,  to  the  second  motive,  a  cantabile  melody  in  D  major,  2-2, 
sung  by  wood-wind  instruments  over  an  accompaniment  in  the  middle 
strings,  while  the  first  violins  hint  occasionally  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
irst  motive.  This  cantilena,  which  has  reference  to  Cellini's  love  for 
reresa,  is  repeated  by  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves, f  while  second 

*  The  little  air  of  Harlequin  in  the  Carnival  scene,  the  finale  of  the  second  act  (later  edition),  is  played  by 
he  orchestra,  while  the  people  watching  the  pantomime  sing: — 

"Regardons  bien  Maitre  Arlequin, 

C'est  un   fameux  tenor  romain." 
rhe  original  tonality  is  D  major. 

t  "  This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
>een  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
vhole)  by  other  composers.  Mozart  knew  the  secret  well;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  masters 
>f  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it." — W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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violins  and  'cellos  still  have  the  tremulous  accompaniment,  and  bas- 
soons and  double-basses  have  a  running  staccato  bass. 

The  working-out  is  elaborate.  Nearly  all  of  the  thematic  material 
enters  into  it.  A  recitative-like  phrase  for  'cellos  assumes  importance 
later.  The  transition  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement  brings  in 
unexpectedly  the  first  theme  (wood-wind)  in  A  minor,  and  the  full 
orchestra  suddenly  gives  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  it  in  G  major. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  movement  the  trombones  and  ophicleide 
take  up  the  'cello  phrase  just  alluded  to,  and  make  a  dramatic  use  of 
it  against  developments  in  counterpoint  of  figures  taken  from  the  first 
subsidiary.  The  brass  plays  a  thunderous  cantus  firmus,  the  cantilena 
of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'cellos,  in  the  slow  introduction  (the 
Cardinal's  theme),  against  sustained  chords  in  the  wood-wind  and 
rapid  counterpoint  for  violins,  violas,  and  first  'cellos.  This  counter- 
point is  taken  from  the  first  subsidiary  theme.  Shortly  before  the  end 
there  is  a  general  pause.  The  Cardinal's  theme  is  heard  once  more, 
and  a  quick  crescendo  brings  the  end. 


* 


Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that* all  he  had  to  do  was  to  or- 
chestrate the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  he  wrote:  "My  opera  is  fin- 
ished." The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  Berlioz  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.     The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
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line  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
if  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
ormance  was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
rere  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year, 
rhere  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont 
eplaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  DeYevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
ormance,  and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
at  in  the  royal  box  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
.  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
>raised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
>pera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
pas  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
omantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
>erman  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.  Berlioz  was 
tot  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
^orel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
our  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had  not 
ooked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  vivace.11  Arranged 
ti  three  acts  and  with  the  text  translation  into  German  by  Peter 
Cornelius,  the  opera  was   performed   at  Weimar   in   February,    1856. 
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The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London  on  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  1  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the  com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion." Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the 
singers  is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another 
confession  of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known 
in  another  form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Roman 
Carnival,'  has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are  so  perpetually  called  on  to 
catch  or  snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with 
the  sharpest  decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is 
thoroughly  driven  out  of  it."  At  this  performance  the  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Julienne-Dejean  and  Nantier-Didiee,  and  Tamberlik, 
Formes,  and  Tagliafico.  The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Biilow  at 
Hannover  in  1879  and  afterward  at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883),  Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Bruns- 
wick, Prague,  Vienna.  It  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since  Berlioz 
gave  it  its  definite  form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Bhlert's 
"Briefe  uber  Musik  an  eine  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 

Benvenuto  Cellini  has  been  the  hero  of  other  operas  than  that  of 
Berlioz. 

"Cellini  a  Parigi,"  music  by  Lauro  Rossi,  produced  at  Turin  in  June, 
1845.     The  chief  part  was  composed  for  Mme.  de  la  Grange. 
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"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Louis  Schlosser,  produced  at  Darm- 
stadt about  1845. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  or  "Der  Guss  des  Perseus,"  music  by  Franz 
Lachner,  produced  at  Munich  in  1849. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Prechtler,  music  by  Leo  Kern, 
produced  at  Budapest  in  1854. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Orsini,  produced  without  success 
at  the  Mercadante  Theatre,  Naples,  May,  1875. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Perosio,  music  by  E.  Bozzano, 
produced  at  the  Politeama,  Genoa,  May  20,  1877,  without  success. 
The  chief  singers  were  Signoretti,  Medica,  Cherubini,  and  Mmes. 
Ollandini  and  Mestres. 

"Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890. 
See  preceding  foot-note. 

"Benvenuto,"  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Gaston  Hirsch, 
music  by  Eugene  Diaz,  son  of  the  celebrated  painter,  produced  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  3,  1890.  Cellini  has  forsaken  his 
mistress,  Pasilea  Guasconti,  and  she  plots  to  prevent  his  marriage 
with  Delphe  de  Montsolm.  Pasilea  arranges  an  ambuscade,  and  the 
sculptor  kills  two  of  his  foes.  Obliged  to  run  away  from  Florence, 
he  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  is  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Delphe  is  badly  poisoned  by  a  letter  sent  by  Pasilea,  but  she  recovers. 
The  Ambassador  of  France  succeeds  in  having  Cellini's  sentence 
changed  to  banishment.  Delphe  is  restored  to  life,  and  Pasilea  stabs 
herself  to  escape  the  scaffold  as  a  poisoner.  The  music  was  character- 
ized as  devoid  of  original  ideas  and  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Renaud;  Pompeo,  brother  of  Pasilea, 
Carbonne;  Cosme  de  Medicis,  Lonati;  Andrea,  Clement;  Orazio, 
Bernaest;  De  Jasi,  Maris;  De  Cagli,  Gilibert;  Pasilea,  Mme.  Des- 
champs- Jehin ;  Delphe,  Miss  Yvel.  An  aria  from  this  opera  has  been 
sung  in  concert  more  than  once  in  Boston. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  in  three  acts,  music  by  Angelo  Tubi,  pro- 
duced at  Parma,  February  20,  1906. 

Ballets:  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Antonio  Buzzi  about  i860  and  by 
Luigi  Venzano  about  1870. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
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WORCESTER    MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  MARGARITE  McQUAID 


JOSEPHINE  KNIGHT 


PAUL  HDLTMAN 


VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION 

Pupil  of  Hilf,  Leipsic,   Cesar   Thomson,    Brussels, 
and  Prof.  Sevcik,  Prague 

Sevcik  Method  taught 

442-443-444  Day  Building.    HUtas3b!SSfSLic 


SOPRANO   SOLOIST 
and  TEACHER 

In  Worcester  Wednesdays,  435  Day  Building 
Boston  Address,  4  Haviland  St. 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

BOSTON,  Saturdays:  516  Huntington  Chambers 

WORCESTER:  Hultman-McQuaid   School   of 

Music,  Day  Building 

(Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling,  Arthur  Foote 
Xavier  Scharwenka) 


Mrs.  VELNER  COXON  BEMIS 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

studio:  residence: 

18  Tufts  Street  n  Woodbine  Street 

'Phone,  Park  4915-W  'Phone,  Park  2218-J 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Virgil  Pianoforte  School 

OF  WORCESTER 

The  method  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil  of  New  York  used. 
Mr.  FREDERIC  W.  BAILEY 
Miss  GRACE  BERTHA  DAVIS 

Telephone  Studios,  19  Pearl  Street 


Miss   EMILIA   WHITE 

Teacher  of  Singing  and 
Interpretation 

The  Lamperti  Method 

28    LINCOLN    SQUARE 


DANIEL  SILVESTER 

(Musical  Director,  Worcester  Theatre) 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN 

RESIDENCE,     18  PAPINEAU    AVE. 

STUDIO,  ROOM  27  BREWER  BUILDING 
(Telephone  Connection) 


LESTER  S.  BUTLER 

VOCAL  LESSONS  and   HARMONY 

WORCESTER,  Day  Building;  BOSTON,  Steinert  Hall 

Boston  and  Worcester  Correspondent  for 

MUSIC  NEWS 

Writer  on  musical  topics  and  critic 


WILHELMINA  BALDWIN 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

Teaching  Voice  Culture  and  Art  of  Singing 
STUDIO,  201  Clarendon  Street,  Boston 

In  Worcester,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Century  Building 
177  Huntington  Avenue*  Boston 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  .  pMHeJ?  Square    BOSfON 

u  l    u       niin    cuTAnme  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  GHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MART  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The44  Garcia  "Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Baok  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building  ' 


BOSTON 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D' Israeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

catvtm    r     patw       <2rnHi™  i  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CAUY.      &tudios  )  New  York,  15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II, 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

4  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me, as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer ,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
queje  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettre  sur  vos  cartes  qu  e  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai  tresflatte,  car  vous  me  f  erez  honneur. 

1 '  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  1 'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  Del'Opira. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -     31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson , 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


TENOR 


RECITAL    CONCERT    ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  In  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  Tori 
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This  Piano 

is  Endorsed  by 

Hundreds  of  the 

Leading  Music  Teachers 

of  New  England 


They  know  the  satisfaction  of  owning  pianos  that  come 

up  to  the  highest  standards.    They  appreciate 

the  wonderful  Jewett  tone. 

THE  JEWETT 

IS   THE   FAVORITE   PIANO    OF   NEW   ENGLAND 

More  Jewett  Pianos  are  bought  by  the  people  of  New 

England  each  year  than  of  any  other 

make  of  equal  cost. 


PRICES:     Notwithstanding  many  important  improvements 
=     in  the  past  two  years,  the  various  Jewett  Pianos 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices — from  $375  up,  and  on  the  same 
easy  terms  if  desired. 


Sold  exclusively  at  our  own  Stores  throughout  New  England 


M.  STEINERT   &   SONS  CO 

308  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER 


MECHANICS  HALL        .        .        .         WORCESTER 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 

Dr.   KARL   MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH    1J 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .         .         .         .  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Richard  Strauss       .     Tone-Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


D 'Albert  .        .        .         Concerto  in  C  major,  for  Violoncello,  Op.  20 

I.  Allegro  moderato;  Piu  moderato;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Allegro;  Piu  tranquillo. 

Chabrier  .         .         .         .         .     "Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  OTTO  URACK 


There  will  be  en  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Miss  Maggie  Teyte 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRIMA  DONNA 


Writes  as  follows 
of  the 


PIANO 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Co., 

Gentlemen : 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  blends  with  the  voice  re- 
markably,— its  singing  quality  and  its  carrying  musical  tone 
unite  in  making  it  unrivaled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


ESTABLISHED   1854 


492  Boylston  Street 


Boston 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed- him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  n.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his ( followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 

Worcester  County  Music  School 

DAY  BUILDING,  4  WALNUT  STREET 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Elevators:  4  Walnut  Street  and  306  Main  Street 


Pianoforte  —  Vocal  —  Organ  —  Violin  —  Harmony — Ensemble — Sight  Reading 


School  year  begins  second  week  in  September. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during  School  year.     Term  begins  with  first  lesson. 

A  three-manual  organ  with  full  set  of  pedals  and  electric  motor  for  lessons  and  practice. 

Churches  supplied  with  singers  and  organists  for  permanent  positions,  and  substitutes  secured  at 

short  notice. 
School  is  open  each  evening  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  lessons  during  the  day. 
Graded  preparatory  department  for  young  children  at  reduced  rates. 
Parents  having  small  children,  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  method  taught  In  the  School,  can. 

have  lessons  given  at  their  homes  by  one  of  the' teachers  of  the  School. 

For  further  information  address 
Telephones:  School  Park  415s;  House  Cedar  1552-M.  EDWARD  L.  SUMNER,  Director. 


"After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmannl  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

SfeMwn  Company 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of    Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever    might   look 
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DIAMOND  JEWELRY 
PEARLS 

AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES 

WALKER   &   CO. 

149  TREMONT  ST. 

PEARL  NECKLACES 

BOSTON 

ENGAGEMENT  RINGS 

Telephone,  Oxford  729 

EXCLUSIVE  SETTINGS  IN  PLATINUM 

like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of   Cherubini,  he 
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referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 

*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote, ' are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
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Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  .in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22, 1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung. 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Drtickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet ; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  i8g7,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 
I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I   may  enjoy. 
The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 
The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 
When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  {to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  fs  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase 
and  find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Se villa  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
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de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  sa-id  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches   him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections :  ' '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen ' " ;  "  The  Countess ' ' ; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son 
of  the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his 
adversary  kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  ' '  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  B  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Mr.  Otto  Urack  was  born  in  Berlin,  May  13,  1884,  of  Hungarian 
descent.  He  received  his  musical  education  at  The  Royal  High  School 
of  Music,  Berlin,  where  he  studied  the  violoncello  with  Hausmann, 
chamber  music  with  Joachim,  and  composition  in  the  class  of  Kampf. 
In  1903  Mr.  Urack  became  principal  violoncellist  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  and  held  this  position  nearly  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  did  much  work  in  chamber  music  and  frequently  appeared 
jas  a  virtuoso  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Since  1908  he  has 
occupied  the  desk  of  principal  violoncellist  in  the  Festival  Orchestra 
in  Bayreuth. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12  Mr.  Urack  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Municipal  Theatre  in  Barmen :  he  produced  there  almost 
all  of  Wagner's  operas  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome,"  "Elektra,"  and 
"Der  Rosencavalier."  His  success  was  such  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  conductor  in  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  He  signed  the  con- 
tract for  five  years,  but  after  a  short  time  decided  to  obtain  his  release 
in  order  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  composed 
an  opera  in  two  acts,  "Signor  Formica,"  which  will  be  produced  this 
season  in  Breslau;  an  operetta,  two  string  quartets,  and  a  number  of 
works  in  smaller  form. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  C  major,  Op.  20. 

Eugen  d' Albert 

(Born  in  Glasgow  on  April  10,  1864;  now  living  in  Germany.) 

This  composition  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first, 
Allegro  moderato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a  series  of  rising  and 
falling  arpeggj  in  the  solo  'cello,  against  which  the  oboe,  and  later  the 
clarinet,  expose  and  develop  a  cantabile  theme.  Then  the  arpeggj  pass 
into  the  orchestral  strings,  and  the  solo  'cello  sings  the  theme.  A  Piu 
moderato  in  A-flat  major  (3-4  time)  follows,  in  which  the  solo  instrument 
and  the  quartet  of  horns  make  play  with  a  subsidiary  theme,  a  new  ver- 
sion of  which  is  soon  worked  up  Animato  in  3-4  time,  by  various  groups 
of  instruments  against  brilliant  passage- work  in  the  solo  'cello.     All  this 
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has  been  by  way  of  prelude.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins, 
Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  with  its  first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo 
'cello;  it  is  then  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra  as  a  tutti.  The  second 
theme  is  then  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  in  F  minor  (3-4  time). 
Still  a  third  theme  follows,  in  4-4  time,  given  out  also  by  the  solo  'cello. 
Some  developments  in  passage-work  lead  to  a  return  of  the  cantabile 
theme  of  the  prelude  in  the  violins  against  florid  passages  in  the  solo 
instrument,  the  latter  soon  taking  the  melody,  the  florid  figures  passing 
into  the  orchestral  violas.  A  reminiscence  of  the  next  part  of  the 
prelude  leads  over  to  the  second  movement. 

This,  Andante  con  moto  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  opens  with  its  principal 
theme,  given  by  the  full  orchestra,  then  taken  up  and  further  developed 
by  the  solo  'cello.  The  movement  consists  of  free  developments  on  this 
theme,  alternating  with  subsidiary  stretches  of  passage-work.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (6-8  time)  in 
which  a  brisk  theme  is  worked  up  alternately  by  the  solo  instrument  and 
the  orchestra,  the  'cello  playing  more  cantabile  counter-figures  against 
it  when  the  orchestra  takes  it  up.  The  development  grows  more  and 
more  lively,  passing  at  last  to  2-4  time.  Suddenly  the  solo  'cello  brings 
back  reminiscences  of  earlier  portions  of  the  concerto,  and  at  last  the 
orchestra  plunges  once  more  into  the  Allegro  of  the  first  movement. 
Then  the  slow  prelude  returns,  as  epilogue,  a  few  more  measures  of  the 
Allegro  theme  winding  up  the  whole. 

The  accompaniment  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  pair 
of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hugo 
Becker. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   SONGS   OF   MOUSSORGSKY. 
(From  the  London  Times,  June  8,  191 2.) 

Few  things  lend  themselves  less  readily  to  ordinary  methods  of 
musical  discussion  than  the  songs  of  Moussorgsky.  He  once  wrote 
to  a  friend:  "Tell  me  why,  when  I  listen  to  the  talk  of  painters  or 
sculptors  about  their  art,  I  am  always  able  to  follow  their  thought, 
to  grasp  their  intention  ,  without  being  impeded  by  ignorance  of  small 
questions  concerning  craftsmanship?  And  why  when  I  listen  to  the 
talk  of  musicians  I  so  rarely  hear  them  speak  of  the  thought  and  the 
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end?  They  seem  stuck  on  the  benches  of  the  school  and  they  talk  of 
technique  in  technical  terms."  The  answer,  of  cou  se,  is  obvious 
enough.  Painters  and  sculptors  are  dealing  with  art  in  direct  connection 
with  natural  phenomena  and  normal  human  experience.  The  musi- 
cian's medium  is  further  removed  from  nature,  and  can  only  be  spoken 
of  in  natural  terms  by  the  use  of  analogy.  There  is  advantage  and 
disadvantage  upon  both  sides,  and  since  Moussorgsky's  day  (he  died 
thirty-one  years  ago)  we  have  seen  the  plastic  arts  trying  to  escape 
from  their  bondage  to  nature  as  vigorously  as  Moussorgsky  strove  to 
bring  music  into  union  with  it.  One  has  only  to  hear  his  songs  sung, 
however,  or  even  to  read  them  through,  to  realize  that  he  succeeded  in 
producing  something  which  is  inexplicable  by  any  code  of  purely  musi- 
cal terminology,  and  which  lay  so  far  outside  that  existing  in  the  sevne- 
ties  when  he  wrote  them  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  they  should 
have  been  put  upon  one  side  until  younger  composers  had  brought 
conservative  taste  into  a  condition  in  which  it  could  receive  them. 
Moussorgsky  was  writing  his  last  songs  when  Hugo  Wolf  was  making 
his  first  attempts,  and  he  died  before  Wolf  had  found  a  publisher. 
Three  years  after  his  death  Debussy  offended  the  Institute  with  his 
setting  of  "La  Damoiselle  E)lue";  and  with  that  work  began  the  career 
which  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  to  make  possible  the 
intelligent  appreciation  of  Moussorgsky's  ideal. 

This  moment,  when  Mme.  Olenine  D'Alheim  is  giving  to  London  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  these  songs  .than  we  have  had,  is  a  favor- 
able one  in  which  to  realize  his  aim  and  his  accomplishment.  Her 
performances  of  the  three  cycles,  "The  Songs  and  Dances  of  Death," 
"No  Sunlight,"  and  the  "Nursery"  songs,  have  been  noticed  already 
in  the  Times;  and  next  week  her  programmes  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day (but  particularly  the  later)  will  contain  a  number  of  separate  ex- 
amples. There  is,  however,  one  obstacle  to  full  understanding  which 
at  present  seems  insurmountable.  The  first  principle  of  Moussorgsky's 
art  is  that  the  musical  setting  should  spring  from  the  words,  sentence  by 
sentence,  word  by  word,  and  syllable  by  syllable,  so  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  we  cannot  go  all  the  way  with  him. 
Mme.  Olenine  D'Alheim 's  choice  lay  between  singing  what  would  be 
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quite  meaningless  to  most  of  her  audience  and  what  would  be  artisti- 
cally imperfect,  but  generally  intelligible  to  the  majority ;  and  in  singing 
in  a  French  translation  she  chose  the  latter  and  wiser  course.  The 
"Songs  and  Dances  of  Death"  with  a  few  others  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  (they  were  reviewed  in  these  columns 
on  October  14  last),  so  that  English  singers  and  audiences  have  some- 
thing in  their  own  language  to  begin  upon. 

Probably  the  "No  Sunlight"  songs  put  us  more  directly  in  touch  with 
the  qualities  of  Moussorgsky's  temperament  than  any  others.  Viewed 
analytically,  they  are  nothing.  Columns  might  be  filled  with  the 
enumeration  in  the  technical  terms  which  he  loathed  of  all  the  means  of 
expression  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  use.  The  voice 
follows  merely  the  inflection  of  the  words  regardless  of  melodic  pattern 
or  tonality;  and  in  all  save  the  last  two,  "Elegie"  and  "Sur  l'eau" 
(the  French  titles  of  Mme.  D'Alheim's  programmes  are  the  most  con- 
venient means  of  reference) ,  the  piano  music  has  no  independent  musical 
existence.  One  cannot  say  why  certain  harmonies  are  placed  as  they 
are  or  point  to  conspicuously  beautiful  points  of  color  or  to  passages  of 
rhythmic  suggestion  such  as  those  which  illuminate  the  piano  parts  of 
Wolf  and  indeed  of  any  of  the  great  German  "Lieder"  writers.  And 
yet  in  the  first  and  simplest  of  all,  "  Entre  quatre  murs,"  one  is  brought  at 
once  under  the  spell  of  the  poetry, — a  poetry  which  belongs  to  the  music 
as  well  as  to  the  words  of  Koutouzov.  Every  note  has  some  indefinable 
place  in  the  expression  of  the  sombre  feeling  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
these  songs.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mrs  Newmarch,  the  writer 
of  the  Russian  articles  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  has  overstated  the  case, 
when  she  says  of  Moussorgsky  that  "to  attempt  in  a  work  of  art  the 
union  of  beauty  with  the  material  object  seemed  to  him  a  puerility 
belonging  to  the  childhood  of  art,"  even  though  his  own  words  might 
seem  to  justify  the  statement.  Here  and  in  his  best  songs  he  seems 
rather  to  be  discovering  incidentally  new  types  of  beauty  in  his  search 
for  reality.  He  in  no  way  shut  himself  out  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
means  of  reaching  musical  beauty  where  they  would  serve  his  expressive 
end.  He  could  be  perfectly  coherent  in  design  where  the  poetic  feeling 
called  for  it,  though  he  would  not  create  a  design  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  aesthetic  pleasure.  An  instance,  not  included  in  the  present  series 
of  recitals,  is  his  setting  of  Tolstoy's  "Pain"  ("La  Peine,"  translated 
by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi) ,  where,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  pain, 
not  as  a  sudden  blow,  but  as  a  thing  which  envelopes  and  oppresses 
with  increasing  force,  the  whole  song  becomes  the  development  of  a  single 
musical  idea  initiated  in  the  first  few  bars  by  the  piano  and  continued 
by  voice  and  piano  together.  One  cannot  predict  Moussorgsky's 
method  of  dealing  with  his  words.     He  is  more  free  from  mannerism 
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than  almost  any  composer;  and  it  is  that  which  most  distinguishes 
him  from  Debussy,  who  has  followed  his  conception  of  song  in  so  many 
respects.  He  has  no  fondness  for  any  particular  type  of  effect.  At  one 
moment  he  may  allow  his  piano  part  to  indulge  in  musical  illustration, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  "The  Magpie,"  one  of  the  songs  to  be  heard  on 
Wednesday.  At  another  he  may  create  a  finished  folk  melody,  as  in 
"Trepak,"  the  first  of  the  "Songs  of  Death";  but  he  is  content  to  let 
opportunities  for  every  means  of  these  kinds  pass  him  by  in  innumer- 
able places. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  disappointment  which  weighed  him 
down,  and  the  distress  which  he  saw  in  the  lives  of  the  people  around 
him  account  for  the  depressed  feeling  which  underlies  his  most  char- 
acteristic work,  which  affects  not  only  his  choice  of  subject,  but  the 
whole  organism,  even  to  the  bent  of  the  vocal  intervals.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  he  may  seem  to  be  drawing  upon  the  style  of  the  national 
folksong  when  he  is  really  only  expressing  a  trait  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  it.  "The  Orphan"  is  a  case  in  point.  The  instinctive  way 
in  which  he  seems  to  shun  the  bolder  intervals,  to  make  the  melody 
creep  and  whine,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  his  artistic  sympathy  with 
the  poem.  It  is  the  stamp  of  circumstances  upon  his  own  nature. 
Even  the  "Nursery"  songs,  full  as  they  are  of  many-sided  sympathy 
with  child-life,  seem  to  pass  over  the  element  of  happiness,  or  at  least 
not  to  realize  how  large  it  looms  on  the  normal  child's  horizon.  In  all 
else  they  are  extraordinarily  vivid  and  faithful.  The  excitement  of  the 
child  asking  for  a  story,  his  plea  against  going  into  the  corner,  his  won- 
dering interest  in  the  cockchafer,  his  piteous  little  prayer  for  all  his 
relatives,  including  innumerable  aunts  and  uncles,  are  drawn  in  words 
and  painted  in  music,  both  by  Moussorgsky,  with  wonderful  subtlety. 
What  makes  him  so  sympathetic  to  the  childlike  point  of  view  is  the 
quality  which  dominated  all  his  work  of  going  straight  to  the  matter  in 
hand  without  having  any  predetermined  notions  about  it,  and  without 
trying  to  mould  it  in  any  way.  His  studies  of  the  child  or  of  the  peasant, 
or  of  sorrow  or  death,  were  just  like  the  child's  study  of  the  cockchafer 
dropped  from  the  bough  above  his  head, — a  thing  very  real,  perhaps 
very  terrible,  and  totally  unexplained.  He  gave  forth  the  results  of 
his  observation  as  frankly,  almost  as  artlessly,  as  a  child,  but  with  the 
same  unerring  instinct  for  truth.  Had  he  had  an  equal  chance  of  look- 
ing happiness  in  the  face,  his  legacy  of  song  would  have  been  infinite 
in  its  range. 
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Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espa^a"    .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife,  f  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15, 1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 
feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 

•  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  1010. 
t  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873. 
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ing  the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  est  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
AndaV  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of !  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espafia"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  "Espafia"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.     The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
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novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  .drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguefia,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

•Georges  Servieres  in  his    "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Paris,  1012)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  Minestrel  of  November  11,1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,i883,  page  294. 
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V.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


Pfitzner  .         .       Overture   to    "Das   Christ-Elflein "    ("The   Little 

Christ-Elf"),  a  Christmas  Fairy  Story  in  three 
acts  by  Use  von  Stach,  Op.  20 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  major,  Op.  16    .    .    .    .    .  Giovanni  Sgambati 
(Born  at  Rome  on  May  28,  1843;  still  living  there.) 

Sgambati  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern  Italians  that  have  written 
symphonies  known  to  foreign  audiences  or  musicians.  Giovanni 
Martucci  wrote  a  symphony  in  D  minor  (1895),  and  Alberto  Franchetti 
has  written  one  in  E  minor. 

Sgambati's  symphony  in  D  major  was  first  played  at  the  Court 
of  the  Quirinal,  Rome,  on  March  28,  1881.  The  King  of  Italy  then 
gave  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  to  the  composer.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  November  10,  1894;  the  symphony  was  also  played  at  a  concert 
on  January  29,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Queen  Margherita  of  Italy. 

It  is  in  four  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  vivace,  non  troppo, 
D  major,  3-4,  is  somewhat  irregular  and  unconventional.  A  sighing 
chromatic  figure  is  given  out  by  clarinets  and  violas  against  an  ac- 
companiment in  the  violins  and  an  occasional  upward  passage  for  flutes 
and  oboes.  This  fragment  of  a  motive  is  followed  by  a  more  lively 
passage,  first  in  the  flutes  and  then  in  the  oboes.  There  are  develop- 
ments in  crescendo  for  the  full  orchestra.  A  horn -call  is  answered  by 
the  lower  strings  and  kettledrums,  as  though  to  announce  the  entrance 
of  a  second  theme;  but  the  wood-wind  and  horn  sing  a  flowing  melody, 
which  is  the  full  melodic  development  of  the  sighing  chromatic  figure 
with  which  the  movement  began;  and  this  is  really  the  first  theme  of 
the  movement.  It  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  the  melody  is 
given  for  the  most  part  to  wind  instruments.  A  little  theme  in  C- 
sharp  minor,  given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  worked  up  by  it  and 
the  strings,  ends  with  pianissimo  chords,  and  with  it  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  There  is  a  crescendo,  which  begins  over  an  organ- 
point  on  C-sharp  in  the  'cellos,  with  a  sustained  drum-roll  on  D,  and 
this  leads  to  a  short  working-out.  The  third  section  begins  in  the  key 
of  E  major.     The  little  sighing  figure  is  now  in  whole  tones  instead  of 
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half-tones,  and  is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinet,  and  violas.  The  tonality 
is  D  minor  with  the  second  repetition.  There  is  a  short  coda,  and  the 
movement  ends  in  a  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  mesto,  G  minor,  6-4,  begins  with  a 
restless  motion  in  the  bass,  which  is  preserved  through  much  of  the 
movement.  Wood- wind  instruments  give  out  a  sad  melody,  which  is 
followed  by  a  broader  theme,  sung  by  the  first  violins  in  octaves;  this 
theme  is  developed  with  fuller  instrumentation.  A  little  interlude 
leads  to  a  choral  melody,  played  softly  in  harmonies  by  wood-wind 
and  horns,  and  accompanied  by  flute  and  harp  arpeggios.  "The  some, 
what  ascetic  harmony,  reminding  one  of  the  chord  progressions  com- 
mon in  the  old  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  stamps 
this  choral  as  distinctively  Italian."  The  choral  is  worked  up  gradually 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  The  violins  play  again  the  broad  melody  over 
the  restless  bass,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  sad  tune  of  the 
wood-wind. 

The  third  movement,  Presto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  has  been  called  a 
double  scherzo.  "The  form  is  as  follows:  a  scherzo  in  two  regular 
sections,  in  B-flat  major,  the  first  section  being  eleven  measures  long, 
and  the  second  thirty-nine  measures ;  this  is  followed  by  fifty-two  meas- 
ures in  the  same  key,  on  another  theme,  developed  quite  after  the 
scherzo  model,  although  the  divisions  are  not  indicated  by  double  bars 
in  the  score,  and  there  are  no  repeats;  then  the  first  scherzo  is  repeated 
once  more."  The  real  trio  follows;  it  begins  without  modulation  in 
the  key  of  G-flat  major,  nn  poco  meno.  Wood-winds  and  horns  give 
out  a  theme  of  the  "trio  character."  This  theme  is  developed  briefly. 
The  first  of  the  scherzos  is  repeated,  now  condensed  in  some  places, 
now  extended  in  others.     The  second  scherzo  does  not  appear  again. 

The  fourth  movement  is  a  serenata:   Andante,  2-4.     The  tonality  is 
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in  effect  "one  of  those  old  quasi-Gregorian  modalities  that  hover  on  the 
dividing  line  between  two  keys,  between  A  minor  and  D  minor."  It  is 
in  song  form.  There  is  a  ritornello,  and  there  are  two  cantabile  themes. 
The  accompaniment  has  a  guitar  or  mandolin  character. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  brilliantly  with 
a  theme  of  curiously  syncopated  rhythm.  There  are  also  singular 
counter-rhythms  in  the  brass  against  this  theme  later  on.  The  Finale 
is  in  rondo  form,  and  there  are  several  themes.  The  working-out  is 
elaborate. 


Overture  to  "Das  Christ-Ei^lein " *  ("The  Little  Christ  Elf"), 
a  Christmas  Fairy  Story  in  Three  Acts  by  Ilse  von  Stach, 
Op.  20 Hans  Pfitzner 

(Born  at  Moscow,  May  5,  1869;  now  living  in  Strassburg.) 

The  overture  to  "Das  Christ-Elflein "  was  played  for  the  first  time 
at  one  of  Reznicek's  "Orchester  Kammerkonzerte "  in  Berlin,  No- 
vember 23,  1906.  The  play  itself  with  Pfitzner's  music  was  first 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  December  11,  1906.  The 
drama  was  then  harshly  criticised.  "It  would  fain  be  simple  and 
childlike;  it  is  childish.  It  would  fain  be  religious;  it  is  sentimental, 
and  it  has  a  pronounced  purpose.  It  would  fain  be  serious;  it  is  in 
bad  taste,  it  is  ridiculous."  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Eduard  Wahl  was 
that  of  the  other  critics  who  reviewed  the  work  and  the  performance 
in  Munich.  Felix  Mottl  conducted.  The  chief  singers  and  actors 
were  as  follows:  Miss  Reubke,  Elflein;  Miss  B  runner,  Christkindchen ; 
Mr.  Jacobi,  Tannengreis;  Mr.  Sieglitz,  Knecht  Ruprecht;  Mr.  Storm, 
Student. 

•  "The  Fairy  Christ  Child"  has  been  suggested  as  the  English  version  of  the  original  title. 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  one  interchangeable  with  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings  (not  a  few).  It  is  dedicated  to  "his  dear  friend, 
Willy  Levin." 

The  structure  of  this  overture  is  so  clearly  defined,  and  the  themes 
are  so  easily  recognized,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  minute  analysis. 
The  overture  begins,  "Ruhig  freundliche  Bewegung"  (with  a  quiet, 
cheerful  movement),  E  major,  4-4.  Clarinets  have  a  gentle,  expressive 
theme,  which  is  heard  in  augmentation  at  the  end  of  the  overture. 
Violins  join  in  the  extension  of  the  song.  There  is  a  simple  melody 
for  violins  and  wood-wind  instruments.  A  modification  of  the  initial 
theme  enters,  and  there  is  a  crescendo,  which  with  a  ritardando  and 
diminishment  of  force  leads  into  the  main  body  of  the  overture.  It  is 
said  that  the  music  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  angels  are  seen 
praying  and  the  Christ-child  climbs  the  ladder  to  heaven,  is  the  same 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture. 

The  main  body  opens,  Allegro,  E  minor,  pianissimo,  2-2  ("half  notes 
as  the  preceding  quarters"),  with  measures  for  the  strings  and  kettle- 
drum rolls,  until  a  simple  theme,  already  hinted  at,  is  announced  by  the 
first  clarinet  and  treated  contrapuntally.  The  other  chief  thematic 
material  includes  a  more  strongly  marked  motive  (G  major,  first  violins), 
which  is  made  much  of  until  a  section  of  widely  contrasting  character 
enters,  after  which  the  first  theme  enters,  now  for  the  flute  and  in  another 
tonality  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  allegro.  The  ending,  E  major,  is 
quiet  and  simple,  with  a  use  of  the  initial  clarinet  theme,  as  has  been 
stated. 


* 


Pfitzner  was  born  at  Moscow,  but  his  parents  were  German.  The 
father  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  was  an  orchestral 
violinist  at  his  Saxon  home,  then  at  the  Moscow  opera-house,  and 
finally  he  was  music  director  at  the  City  Theatre  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  The  mother,  an  excellent  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Villoing 
(1808-78),  the  teacher  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  was  a  highly  educated 
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woman,  born  of  a  German  family  domiciled  in  Russia.  Hans  studied 
as  a  boy  in  the  schools  of  Frankfort,  and  in  1886  entered  the  Hoch 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort,  where  he  remained  four  years.  His 
teacher  in  counterpoint  and  composition  was  Iwan  Knorr;  his  piano- 
forte teacher  was  James  Kwast.  And  here  Pfitzner  became  acquainted 
with  James  Grun,  a  young  German,  who,  born  and  reared  in  England, 
became  his  close  friend  and  the  librettist  of  his  two  operas.  Grun 
had  a  marked  influence  over  Pfitzner.  Whether  this  influence  has 
been  for  benefit  or  injury  to  the  composer  is  a  question  that  has  been 
much  discussed. 

While  Pfitzner  was  at  the  Conservatory,  he  composed  some  songs 
and  a  string  quartet  that  were  not  made  known  to  the  public ;  a  Scherzo 
for  orchestra;  the  ballad,  "Der  Blumen  Rache,"  for  contralto  solo, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra.  He  began  at  least  at  the  Conservatory 
the  music  to  Ibsen's  "Das  Fest  auf  Solhaug";  the  violoncello  sonata, 
Op.  1;   the  songs,  Op.  2;   and  some  of  the  songs  in  Op.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

After  he  left  the  Conservatory,  Pfitzner  devoted  nearly  all  of  his 
time  to  the  opera,  "Der  arme  Heinrich,"  an  opera  for  which  Grun 
based  his  libretto  on  the  old  German  story  by  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue,  which  served  Longfellow  for  his  "Golden  Legend"  (used  by  Arthur 
Sullivan  for  his  cantata,  produced  in  1886)  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
for  his  five-act  drama,  "Der  arme  Heinrich,"  produced  at  the  Deutsches 
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Theater,  Berlin,  in  December,    1902.*     In  the  winter  of   1892-93  he 
taught  at  the  Conservatory  in  Coblenz. 

On  May  12,  1893,  he  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  in  the  Singa- 
kademie,  Berlin.  These  works  were  a  violoncello  Sonata,  F-sharp  minor, 
Op.  1,  played  by  Dr.  Jedlickza,  pianist,  and  Kiefer,  'cellist;  songs 
sung  by  Mrs.  Lieban-Globig ;  Preludes  to  acts  i.  and  hi.  of  "Das  Fest 
auf  Solhaug";  "Dietrichs  Erzahlung"  from  "Der  arme  Heinrich, '' 
with  Buttner  as  the  singer;  "Herr  Oluf,"  ballad  for  baritone  (Buttner) 
and  orchestra;  Scherzo  for  orchestra.  The  leading  critics  discussed 
his  works  at  length,  praised  him  for  what  he  had  already  done,  and 
prophesied  confidently  a  brilliant  future  for  him.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  gain  a  performance  of  his  opera  at  Munich.  In  the  spring 
of  1894  he  accepted  a  position  as  volunteer  conductor  at  the  Mayence 
City  Theatre  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  performance  of  the  opera,  and 
"Der  arme  Heinrich"  was  there  produced,  April  2,  1895.  He  was 
appointed  second  conductor  with  a  salary,  and  his  music  to  "Das 
Fest  auf  Solhaug"  was  performed  in  connection  with  the  drama  on 
November  28,  1895.  Late  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  named 
first  conductor. 

*  Chamisso  also  wrote  a  poem  on  this  subject.  In  the  original  poem  there  is  no  Lucifer.  It  was  prob- 
ably founded  on  a  legend  concerning  the  family  in  whose  service  Hartmann  was  a  vassal.  This  legend  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  existed  in  a  Latin  version.  Mr.  John  G.  Robertson,  one  of  the  latest  editors  of  "Der 
arme  Heinrich,"  says:  "Longfellow's  sentimentality  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  original." 
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After  the  performance  of  "  Der  arme  Heinrich"  in  Frankfort  (January 
7,  1897)  he  moved  to  Berlin,  where  in  July  of  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  composition  and  conducting  at  Stern's  Conservatory. 
He  married  in  the  summer  of  1899  a  daughter  of  James  Kwast,  his 
pianoforte  teacher  at  Frankfort.  His  music-drama,  "Der  arme  Hein- 
rich," was  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin,  December 
19,  1900:  Mrs.  Gradl,  Agnes;  Miss  Reine,  the  Mother;  Hoffmann,  the 
Father;  Kraus,  Heinrich;  and  Knupfer,  the  Monk.  During  1903-06 
he  was  first  conductor  at  the  Theater  des  Westens.  His  pianoforte  Trio, 
Op.  8,  was  played  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  March  3,  1897,  by 
Messrs.  Jedliczka,  Halir,  and  Dechert,  and  in  this  concert  of  his  works 
Anton  Sistermans  sang  some  new  songs.  The  prelude  to  his  second 
opera,  "Die  Rose  vom  Liebesgarten,"  libretto  by  Grun,  in  two  acts, 
with  a  prelude  and  a  postlude,  was  performed  in  Berlin,  March  19, 
1900,  and  the  Funeral  March  from  the  same  opera  was  played  in  Berlin 
before  the  production  of  the  opera  at  Klberfeld,  which  was  on  November 
9,  1 901.*  The  first  performance  at  Munich,  however,  was  of  much 
more  importance  to  his  reputation. 

In  May,  1907,  it  was  announced  that  Pfitzner  had  been  invited  to 
conduct  several  symphony  concerts  of  the  Kaim  Orchestra  in  Munich, 
and  that  he  would  make  that  city  his  dwelling-place.  He  spoke  as 
follows  to  a  reporter  of  a  Berlin  newspaper:  "I  must  say  that  I  have 
longed  for  the  hour  of  departure,  for  I  have  found  out  that  this  is  not 
the  place  for  me.  After  ten  years  of  effort  as  composer,  concert-giver, 
and  conductor,  I  have  fortunately  got  so  far  that  I  can  make  my  living 
— provided  I  give  music  lessons,  too!  Of  the  public  I  cannot  com- 
plain; it  has  always  treated  me  enthusiastically,  or  at  least  amiably. 
The  critics,  however,  have  cut  off  my  chances  of  prospering;  they  have 
damaged  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  a 
present  to  the  publisher  of  one  of  my  last  pianoforte  works,  because 
I  could  not  sell  it.  And  now  look  at  this  other  picture.  In  Vienna 
my  opera,  'Die  Rose  vom  Liebesgarten,'  has  just  had  its  twentieth 
performance  and  in  Munich  its  twelfth,  always  before  crowded  houses. 
Even  my  severest  critical  opponents  there  take  off  their  hats  respectfully 

*  Elisabeth  Suchaneck  impersonated  the  heroine,  Minneleide;  Anton  Burger,  Siegnot;  Juan  Luria, 
Sangesmeister;  and  Franz  Heydrich,  Der  Moormann.  (See  Die  Musik,  vol.  i.  pp.  405-408,  and  R.  Louis's 
pamphlet  on  the  opera,  Munich,  igo4.)  Certain  pages  in  this  opera  that  excited  hot  discussion  in  all  per- 
formances were  parodied  by  Otto  Neitzel  in  his  burlesque  opera,  "  Walhall  Not"  (Bremen,  1905). 
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to  me.  In  Munich  a  special  musical  society  is  being  founded  in  my 
behalf;  six  subscription  concerts  are  to  be  given  during  the  season 
under  my  direction.  Vienna,  too,  has  summoned  me  to  conduct  three 
concerts  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestral  Association.  And  in  Berlin? 
My  opera,  'Der  arme  Heinrich,'  is  put  away  at  the  Royal  Opera  House 
after  three  performances.  My  second  opera,  'Die  Rose  vom  Liebes- 
garten,'  is  not  even  accepted  for  performance.  ...  I  am  decried  as 
being  ultra-modern,  as  a  cacophonist,  when,  in  truth,  I  am  an  enemy 
of  radical  music  and  a  melodist  absolutely.  In  the  concert  hall  I  am, 
at  best,  treated  as  a  talented  beginner,  though  I  am  forty  years  old. 
That  won't  do  any  longer.  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  my  work  is 
appreciated."  * 

In  October,  1907,  it  was  announced  that  Pfitzner  would  be  the  director 
of  the  Conservatory  in  Strassburg,  and  would  assume  the  office  in 
1908.  He  also  became  conductor-in-chief  of  the  opera  at  Strassburg. 
He  has  conducted  concerts  in  various  cities.  Thus  in  Vienna  in  October 
of  1907,  with  Oskar  Nedbal  and  Bernhard  Stavenhagen,  he  conducted 
the  first  concert  of  the  recently  established  "Orchestra  of  Viennese 
Artist  Musicians." 

Other  works  by  Pfitzner  that  have  not  been  already  mentioned  are : 
music  to  Kleist's  drama,  "Katchen  von  Heilbroon"  (overture  and 
three  orchestral  pieces),  Op.  17, — the  overture  was  played  in  Dresden 
in  the  fall  of  1905  and  also  in  other  cities,  as  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
Breslau;  "Columbus"  (text  by  Schiller),  for  eight-voiced  chorus  a 
cappella,  Op.  16;  "Die  Heinzelmannchen "  (text  by  Kopisch),  for  deep 
bass  voice  and  orchestra,  Op.  14  (performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Music 
Society,  Essen,  in  1904);  String  Quartet  in  D  major,  Op.  13;  piano- 
forte Quintet,  Op.  23;  Gesang  der  Barden. 

The  list  of  his  songs  includes  Op.  2  (seven  songs),  Op.  3  and  4 
(together,  seven  songs),  Op.  5  (three  songs),  Op.  6  (six  songs),  Op. 
7  (five  songs),  Op.  9  (five  songs),  Op.  10  (three  songs),  Op.  11  (five 
songs),  Op.  15  (four  songs),  Op.  18  (Goethe's  "An  den  Mond"),  Op.  19 
(two  songs),  Op.  21,  Op.  22. 

Pfitzner  edited  the  edition  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  opera,  "Undine," 

*  This  translation  into  English,  probably  made  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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published  in  1906  by  Peters.     He  is  the  author  of  "Zur  Grundfrage 
der  Operndichtung  "  (1908). 

He  is  said  to  be  now  at  work  on  an  opera  "  Palestrina." 


* 
*  * 


For  the  life,  personality,  and  musical  beliefs  of  Pfitzner  see  P.  N. 
Cossmann's  "Hans  Pfitzner,"  a  pamphlet  of  83  pages  (Munich,  1904); 
"Hans  Pfitzner,"  by  Rudolf  Louis,  in  " Monographien  Moderner 
Musiker,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-191  (Leipsic,  1907);  "Pfitzneriana,"  by 
Dr.  Edgar  Istel,  in  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  1904,  pp.  361,  362;  and 
"Die  Oper  seit  Richard  Wagner,"  by  Siegfried  Floch  (Cologne,  1905). 
See  also  "  Pfitzner 's  Rose  vom  Liebesgarten :  Bin  Streitschrif t "  by 
Rudolf  Louis  (1904). 

Cossmann  says  (p.  65):  "Von  Pfitzner's  Personlichkeit  muss  gesagt 
werden  dass  sie  unmodern  ist;  denn  er  ist  kein  Schweinehund."  The 
statement  that  Pfitzner  is  not  a  "Schweinehund,"  and  therefore  not  a 
true  modern  musician,  is  probably  a  grateful  one  to  his  friends  and 
reassuring  to  them  that  know  him  only  by  his  music;  but  "Schweine- 
hund" is  a  word  for  a  Squire  Western,  for  a  theologian  of  Milton's 
time  rather  than  for  a  calm,  dispassionate  discusser  of  aesthetics. 
Cossmann  adds  that  Pfitzner  is  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  life  and  of 
the  utmost  rectitude  in  all  his  ways.  He  also  adds  that  he  is  exceedingly 
humorous  and  witty  in  conversation.  Men  that  know  him  personally 
tell  me  he  is  still  an  embittered  person. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  Musical  America  wrote  in  his  letter  of 
March  1,  1912: — 

"Hans  Pfitzner  has  raised  a  storm  here  because  he  interrupted  the 
performance  of  one  of  the  numbers  of  a  concert  which  he  was  conducting 
at  the  Augusteo  recently.  He  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  instru- 
mentalists did  their  work.  Now  all  the  critics  admit  that  Pfitzner  is  a 
good  musician,  and  knows  his  business  well.  They  point  out  that  he 
organized  in  Germany  the  wise  and  just  reaction  against  the  'inva- 
dente  mats  ana  musica?  the  invading  unwholesome  music,  of  Richard 
Strauss.  The  storm  caused  by  his  action  at  the  Augusteo  is  raised  by 
the  Roman  Society  of  'Professors'  or  Instrumentalists  of  Orchestra. 
Through  Signor  Fiorini,  these  'Professors'  protest  in  a  letter  to  the 
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papers  against  any  attempt  to  belittle  the  instrumentalists  of  the  Au- 
gusteo,  who  are  all  capable  musicians.  They  also  denounce  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Augusteo  for  having  accepted  as  conductor  for  two  concerts 
in  the  same  week  a  man  completely  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language 
and  hence  unable  to  communicate  any  inspiration  to  the  musicians  under 
his  control,  and  who  had  selected  for  audition  at  the  Augusteo  the 
'most  modern  and  not  easily  digestible  music'  {'musica  nuovissima  e  di 
non  agevole  digestione') .  And  this  although  with  the  music  of  Marsch- 
ner  and  others,  Pfitzner  gave  also  selections  from  Haydn  and  Brahms." 


Mr.  Sylvain  Noack,  the  second  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  born  in  Rotterdam  on  August  21,  1881.  In- 
tending to  become  a  pianist,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  attention 
to  the  pianoforte  in  Amsterdam  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  In 
the  mean  time  he  also  studied  the  violin.  He  finally  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  latter  instrument.  His  first  teacher  was 
Andre  Spoor,  concert-master  of  the  Amsterdam  Orchestra.  When 
Mr.  Noack  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  under  Elderling,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  one  of  the  first  violins  of  the  Concert  Gebouw.  Two  years 
later  he  left  the  Conservatory,  having  won  the  first  prize  for  violin, 
and  in  1903  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  violin  in  that  institution  and 
became  second  violin  of  the  Conservatory  Quartet.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  taught  and  did  much  work  in  chamber 
music,  and  in  September,  1906,  he  became  the  first  concert-master  of 
the  City  Orchestra  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  city  he  also  formed  a 
quartet.  Here  he  stayed  until  the  fall  of  1908,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  Dr.  Karl  Muck  to  be  the  second  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra.  As  a  soloist,  he  made  his  debut  in  Amsterdam  with 
the  Concert  Gebouw  Orchestra  in  1898.  In  1905  he  travelled  as  a 
virtuoso  in  England  and  Germany  with  much  success. 

Mr.  Noack  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  20,  1909  (Saint-Saens's 
Concerto  in  B  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  61).  On  December  24,  19 10,  he  played 
at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  Lalo's  Concerto,  Op.  20.  Since  his  ar- 
rival in  Boston  he  has  played  frequently  in  concerts  of  chamber  music 
and  those  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  VIoun  (K.  218). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  composed  five  violin  concertos  at  Salzburg  in  1775.  The 
one  in  D  major  is  the  fourth  of  the  series,  and  was  composed  in  October. 
The  title  of  the  autograph  manuscript  runs  as  follows:  "Concerto 
per  il  Violino  del  Sgr.  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfgango  Mozart  nel  Octo- 
bre  1775  a  Salisburgo."  The  accompaniment  of  the  five  concertos 
is  scored  for  the  same  instruments,  two  oboes,  two  horns,  strings.  In 
1776  Mozart  wrote  a  sixth  concerto — E-flat  major — with  an  accom- 
paniment scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  anc 
strings.* 

These  concertos  were  undoubtedly  written  for  Mozart's  own  use. 
As  a  child,  he  played  the  violin  as  well  as  the  forerunners  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  on  his  tour  in  1763  he  played  the  violin  in  public.  His  first 
published  composition  was  a  sonata  in  C  major  for  pianoforte  anc 
violin  (K.  6).  This  and  one  in  D  major  were  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
Victoire  of  France.     They  were  composed  in  1763  at  Paris. 

The  characteristics  of  the  series  of  Salzburg  concertos  are  the  same 
The  concertos  are  in  three  movements,  Allegro,  Andante  or  Adagio,  anc 
Rondo.    The  first  movement  is  the  one  most  developed,  although  it  might 
be  considered  as  in  aria  form  rather  than  the  form  befitting  a  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony.     There  is  the  customary  alternation  between 
tutti  and  solo  passages.     The  structure  is  more  compact  than  that  o: 
the  Aria,  and  has  more  life.     The  "passage"  measures  grow  out  of  the 
themes,  play  about  them  or  are  closely  related  to  them.     The  seconc 
movement  requires  the  expressive  playing  of  sustained  melody,  and  is 
of  a  cheerful  character.     The  Finale  is  in  Rondo  form  and  in  joyfu 
mood. 

I.  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  with  an  orchestra 
exposition.  The  chief  theme  is  proclaimed  in  octaves  by  the  ful 
orchestra,  and  the  second  theme  in  D  major  is  given  to  the  strings. 
The  solo  instrument  enters  with  the  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections. 
The  solo  violin  plays  the  second  theme  (A  major).     There  is  much 

*A  seventh  concerto  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Kopfermann  in  1907,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its 
genuineness. 
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passage- work  for  violin  in  the  development  section,  and  the  recapitu- 
lation section  begins  with  the  second  theme. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  A  major,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  given  out 
by  the  orchestra.  The  solo  violin  shares  in  it  a  little  later,  and  intro- 
duces the  second  theme  in  E  major. 

III.  Rondo,  Andantino  grazioso,  D  major,  2-4.  The  solo  violin 
announces  the  first  theme.  The  tempo  becomes  Allegro  ma  non  troppo, 
6-8.  There  is  a  new  idea  in  A  major  for  the  solo  violin.  The  Andantino 
material  returns,  and  is  again  followed  by  that  of  the  Allegro.  There  are 
other  changes  in  tempo  and  a  new  subject,  G  major,  for  the  violin. 
At  the  end  the  subject  first  heard  in  the  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  is 
presented. 

In  1775  Mozart  was  working  diligently  at  the  violin,  to  please  his 
father.  One  of  Mozart's  duties  at  the  court  was  to  play  the  violin. 
This  he  disliked  to  do.  His  father,  an  excellent  violinist  and  author  of 
the  celebrated  treatise  "  Versuch  einer  grundlichen  Violonschule  "  (Augs- 
burg, 1756),  encouraged  his  son:  "You  have  no  idea  how  well  you  play 
the  violin;  if  you  would  only  do  yourself  justice,  and  play  with  bold- 
ness, spirit  and  fire,  you  would  be  the  first  violinist  in  Europe."  This 
was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Munich,  in  which  Mozart  had  written: 
"I  played  as  though  I  were  the  greatest  fiddler  in  Europe."  In  1777 
the  father  reproached  him  for  neglecting  the  violin.  In  Vienna  Mozart 
preferred  to  play  the  viola  in  quartets. 

And  it  was  in  1777  that  Mozart  wrote  of  one  Franzl  whom  he  heard 
playing  a  violin  concerto  in  Mannheim:  "You  know  I  am  no  great 
lover  of  difficulties.  He  plays  difficult  things,  but  one  does  not  recognize 
that  they  are  difficult,  and  imagines  that  one  could  do  the  same  thing 
at  once;  that  is  true  art.  He  also  has  a  beautiful  round  tone, — not 
a  note  is  missing,  one  hears  everything;  everything  is  well  marked. 
He  has  a  fine  staccato  bow,  up  as  well  as  down ;  and  I  have  never  heard 
so  good  a  double  shake  as  his.  In  a  word,  though  he  is  no  wizard,  he 
is  a  solid  violinist." 
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Overture  to  "Euryanthe"    ......  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 
But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  .18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
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though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Lufte  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
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left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch .  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahn's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of   the  overture.     This  fugato   constitutes  the  free  fantasia.     There 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gavethe  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt-Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria . 

*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosl  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;   he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;   he  had  remarkably  fine 
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teeth;  lie  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music 
of  Mozart. 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II. ,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonktinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised'  especially ;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
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them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto : 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print: 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie" 
was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  played  were 
"unpublished."  The  two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three 
were  composed  in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  was  performed 
at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow 
in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as 
Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the 
three  composed  in  1788.     Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

The  Prague  symphony  in  D  major  (1786)  is  without  a  minuet.  So  is 
the  symphony  in  G  major  (1783).     There  were  some  who  thought  in 
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those  days  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should  be  without  that 
movement.  Thus  the  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl  Spazier 
wrote  a  strong  protest,  which  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Musikal- 
isches  Wochenblatt  after  that  which  contained  the  news  of  Mozart's 
death.  Spazier  objected  to  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity  and 
coherence.  In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth. 
Why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte,  if  a  minuet  is  allowed?  The  first 
movement  should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first  mood. 
The  minuet  is  disturbing,  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall  and  the 
misuse  of  music;  and  "when  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
minuets  by  Haydn  and  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter."  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  surely  never  be  found 
in  a  passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  solemn  meditation.  Thus 
the  learned  Hofrath  Spazier  of  Berlin.  The  even  more  learned  Johann 
Mattheson  had  said  half  a  century  before  him  that  the  minuet,  played, 
sung,  or  danced,  produced  no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  cheerfulness. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  minuet  was  an  aristocratic  dance, 
the  dance  of  noble  dames  with  powder  and  patches  and  of  men  renowned 
for  grace  and  gallantry.  It  was  so  in  music  until  Haydn  gave  it  to 
citizens  and  their  wives  with  loud  laugh  and  louder  heels.  Haydn, 
some  say, — but  they  speak  erroneously, — first  introduced  the  minuet 
into  the  symphony.  The  minuet  is  found  also  in  the  larger  symphonies 
of  Gossec,  and  Gossec  wrote  and  published  symphonies  before  Haydn 
had  written  his  first.  There  is  a  minuet  in  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
of  the  Viennese  composer,  Georg  Matthias  Monn,*  written  not  later 
than  1740.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  minuet  in  the  early  symphonies 
see  Detlef  Schulz's  "Mozarts  Jugendsinfonien,"  Leipsic,  1900.) 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale.  The  opening  theme  of  four 
measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used  by  many, — Bach 
and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael  Haydn,  Handel, 
Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn,  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It  appears  in  the 
Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass  in  C 
(1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony 
in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 

m  *  Little  is  known  about  this  Viennese  composer  of  the  eighteenth  century  except  that  he  was  productive. 
A  list  of  some  of  his  works  is  given  in  Gerber's  "  Neues  historischbiographiscb.es  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler," 
vol.  iii.  (Leipsic,  1813). 
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In  the  Tablettes  de  Polymnie  (Paris,  April,  1810)  a  writer  observed 
that  the  fugue-finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  "is  understood  only 
by  a  very  small  number  of  connoisseurs;  but  the  public,  which  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  connoisseur,  applauds  it  with  the  greater  fury  because  it  is 
absolutely  ignorant  in  the  matter." 

The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Ap thorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  of  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.     The  movement  is  in  the 
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traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  'fugue  on  four  subjects' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  f ugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  '  tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo,  or  other  symphonic 
movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 
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The  text  of  these  songs  is  by  A.  E.  Housman,  the  verses  being  subjectively  connected 
in  that  they  set  forth  a  sequence  of  emotional  experiences,  as  indicated  by  the  titles: 


1.  YOUTH 

2.  HEART  WOUNDS 

3.  EXILE 


4.  HOME  LONGING 

5.  GRIEF 

6.  DISILLUSION 


These  songs  are  of  true  concert  character,  varied  in  mood,  modern  in  musical  thought, 
spontaneous  in  melody,  and  will  strongly  appeal  to  artistic  singers  in  search  of  a  novel 
recital  number. 

"In  the  music,  the  composer  frequently  introduces  a  phrase  or  rhythm  that  have  a  passing 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  old  English  composers — quaint  touches,  which  serve,  however,  merely 
as  accessories  to  the  modern  harmonies.  The  work  is  devoid  of  sensationalism,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  musical  interest." — Musical  Courier. 
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Air,  "O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me?"  from  "Semele." 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me? 

Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove? 
O  Sleep !  again  deceive  me, 

To  my  arms  restore  my  love ! 

"Semele,"  composed  in  1743  between  June  3  and  July  4,  was.  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  London,  February  10,  1744.  The  libretto 
was  altered  slightly  from  an  opera  book  by  Congreve,  written  in  1707. 
The  composition  was  announced  both  as  "Semele,  after  the  manner 
of  an  Opera,"  and  "Semele,  after  the  manner  of  an  Oratorio."  Arnold 
termed  it  "A  Dramatic  Performance";  Main  waring,  "An  English 
opera  but  called  an  Oratorio."  The  oratorio  was  revived  in  1762, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  (Eng.)   Musical  Society,  November  27,   1878. 

The  argument  at  the  beginning  of  the  handbook  was  as  follows: 
"After  Jupiter's  amour  with  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  King 
of  Phoenicia,  he  again  incenses  Juno  by  a  new  affair  in  the  same  family, 
viz.,  with  Semele,  niece  of  Europa,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus,  king  of 
Thebes.  Semele  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Athamas,  a  prince 
of  Boeotia;  which  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnized  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  goddess  of  marriages,  when  Jupiter,  by  ill  omens,  interrupts  the 
ceremony,  and  afterwards  transports  Semele  to  a  private  abode  pre- 
pared for  her.  Juno,  after  many  contrivances,  at  length  assumes  the 
shape  and  voice  of  Ino,  sister  to  Semele;  by  the  help  of  which  dis- 
guise, and  artful  insinuations,  she  prevails  with  Semele  to  make  a 
request  to  Jupiter,  which  being  granted,  must  end  in  her  ruin." 


Symphony  in  G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies  for  a  society  in  Paris  known  as 
the  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They  were  ordered  in  1784, 
when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterhaz.  Composed  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  A.  No.  1, 
in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The  Bear  " ;  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  has  been  entitled 
"The  Hen";  and  ^0.  4,  in  B-flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  France." 
The  symphony  played  at  this  concert  is  the  first  of  a  second  set,  of 
which  five  were  composed  in  1787,  1788,  1790.  If  the  sixth  was  written, 
it  cannot  now  be  identified.  This  one  in  G  major  was  written  in  1787, 
and  is  "Letter  V"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, No.  13  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No.  8  in  that  of 
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Peters,  No.  29  in  that  of  Sieber,  No.  58  in  the  list  of  copied  scores  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

This  symphony  in  G  major  is  the  first  of  the  second  series,  and  with 
the  second,  "Letter  W,"  it  was  composed  in  1787.  The  others  are 
as  follows:  the  third,  "Letter  R"  (1788);  the  fourth,  "The  Oxford" 
(1788),  so  called  because  it  was  performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
in  Oxford  when  Haydn  received  his  doctor's  degree  (1791);  the  fifth 
(1790), — the  last  symphony  composed  by  Haydn  before  he  left  Vienna 
for  London, — "Letter  T." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction,  adagio, 
G  major,  3-4,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  strong  staccato  chords 
which  alternate  with  softer  passages.  The  main  body  of  the  movement 
allegro,  G  major,  begins  with  the  first  theme,  a  dainty  one,  announced 
piano  by  the  strings  without  double-basses  and  repeated  forte  by  the 
full  orchestra  with  a  new  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  Passage- work 
develops  into  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  bears  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  first  motive.  The  second  theme  is  but  little  more  than  a  melodic 
variation  of  the  first.  So,  too,  the  short  conclusion-theme — in  oboes 
and  bassoon,  then  in  the  strings — is  only  a  variation  of  the  first.  The 
free  fantasia  is  long  for  the  period,  and  is  contrapuntally  elaborate. 
There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first  theme. 

II.  Largo,  D  major,  3-4.  A  serious  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos  to  an  accompaniment  of  violas,  double-basses,  bassoon, 
and  horn.  The  theme  is  repeated  with  a  richer  accompaniment,  and 
the  first  violins  have  a  counter-figure.  After  a  transitional  passage  the 
theme  is  repeated  by  a  fuller  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  first  violins 
and  flute,  then  in  the  oboe  and  violoncellos.  The  development  is  car- 
ried along  on  the  same  lines.     There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

The  menuetto,  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio,  is  in  the  regular 
minuet  form  in  its  simplest  manner. 

The  finale,  allegro  con  spirito,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  the  theme 
of  a  peasant  country-dance,  and  it  is  fully  developed.  Haydn  in  his 
earlier  symphonies  adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first  movement. 
Later  he  preferred  the  rondo  form,  with  its  couplets  and  refrains,  or 
repetitions  of  a  short  and  frank  chief  theme.     "In  some  finales  of  his 
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last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins  to  his  fancy,  and 
modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of  his  first  allegros;  but 
his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  is  more  like  the  clear,  precise 
arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong  inspiration  of  a  poet. 
Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Haydn's  genius;  moderation 
in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in  the  melodic  shape:  the  liveliness 
of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems  extravagant,  its  melancholy  never 
induces  sadness." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Billow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  -1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
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until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."     The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
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in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1 871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
musicTdrama,  all  save  one,— a  folk-song,  "Schlaf',  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
em";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Briinnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood- wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Walkure."  This  phrase 
is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh '  meine  Angst ! "  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "  Schlaf e,  Kindchen,  schlaf e"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Briinnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
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horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "  Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the.  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Ein  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

The  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February,  1878.  According  to  Dr.  Reimann 
the  music-drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin 
critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second  act.  So  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in  1889,  in  which  he 
showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 

A  programme  of  the  Idyl  written  by  Albert  Heintz  was  published 
in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  of  June  18,  1880. 
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"Lied  aus  der  Ferne" Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  "Lied  aus  der  Feme,"  poem  by  C.  L.  Reissig,  music 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  was  composed  in  1809. 
Andante  vivace,  B-flat  major,  6-8. 

Als  mir  noch  die  Thrane  der  Sehnsucht  nicht  floss, 
Und  neidisch  die  Feme  nicht  Liebchen  verschloss, 
Wie  glich  da  mein  Leben  dem  bliihenden  Kranz, 
Dem  Nachtigallwaldchen,  voll  Spiel  und  voll  Tanz. 

Poco  allegretto,  2-4. 

Nun  treibt  mich  oft  Sehnsucht  hinaus  auf  die  Hoh'n, 
Den  Wunsch  meines  Herzens  wo  lacheln  zu  sehn! 
Hier  sucht  in  der  Gegend  mein  schmachtender  Blick, 
Doch  kehret  er  nimmer  befriedigt  zuriick. 

Wie  klopft  es  im  Busen,  als  warst  du  mir  nah, 
O  komm,  meine  Holde,  dein  Jungling  ist  da! 
Ich  opfre  dir  alles,  was  Gott  mir  verlieh, 
Derm  wie  ich  dich  liebe,  so  liebt  ich  noch  nie ! 

Allegretto  vivace,  6-8. 

O  Theure,  komm  eilig  zum  brautlichen  Tanz ! 
Ich  pflege  schon  Rosen  und  Myrten  zum  Kranz. 
Komm,  zaubre  mein  Huttchen  zum  Tempel  der  Run', 
Zur  Tempel  der  Wonne,  die  Gottin  sei  du! 


Before  the  sad  torments  of  longing  I  knew, 
And  envious  distance  my  sweetheart  withdrew, 
How  sped  then  my  life  with  enjoyment  along, 
One  garland  of  pleasure,  dance,  pastime,  and  song! 

Impatient  I  rush  to  the  neighboring  height, 

For  there  she  seems  more  within  reach  of  my  sight, 

In  feverish  hope  her  sweet  smile  to  obtain. 

I  gaze  unrewarded,  I  languish  in  vain. 

How  kindles  my  bosom  as  though  she  were  near, 
Oh,  come,  my  own  darling,  thy  lover  is  here, 
Here  waiting  and  pining  to  call  himself  thine, 
Oh,  never  on  earth  was  love  equal  to  mine ! 

Haste,  dearest,  oh,  hasten,  behold  I  compose 
For  the  bridal  dance  garlands  of  myrtle  and  rose. 
My  dwelling  transform' d  to  a  temple  shall  be 
Of  rapture,  and  find,  love,  its  Goddess  in  thee ! 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9    ...    Hector  Beruos 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3>  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
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from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L£on  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Sal  via  ti,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wart  el;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  PreVost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  wholly 
fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Sal  via  ti  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  J 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.     Cellini 

*  For  a  full  and#  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first#  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot  s  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908) 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "  Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Op6ra,  Paris,  March  ax,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  faime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  dme  doit  perdre  I'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows:  "  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtans."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six -eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian "symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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Brahms  .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Liszt       .         .  Second  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust":     The  Dance 

in  the  Village  Tavern  (Mephisto  Waltz) 

Sinding   .        Concerto  in  D-flat  major  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  6 
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III.     Allegro  non  assai. 

Chabrier "Espaiia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahm§ 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  Year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who   are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.     It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,   and 

•  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877.  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.     We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
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our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece/' 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Btilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully."    And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
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among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven/  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms/  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese/  he  wrote, '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we/  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Second  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust"  :  The  Dance  in  the  Village 
Tavern  (Mephisto  Waltz) Franz  Liszt 


(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  October  22, 181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

The  Faust  legend  suggested  several  musical  compositions  to  Liszt. 
Goethe's  poem  inspired  the  " Faust"  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  male 
chorus  (1853-57),  and  Lenau's  poem  *  called  into  being  these  pieces: — 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
fiie  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22, 1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work.  "Faust"  was  begun  at  Vienna  in  1833,  and  the  "Tanz" 
episode  and  three  other  episodes  were  written  in  that  year.  Other  portions  were  written  at  Stuttgart,  Neu- 
stadtler  Bade,  Weinsberg,  and  in  Vienna.  The  poem  was  completed  in  December,  1835.  It  was  published 
at  Stuttgart  in  1836  as  "Faust,"  not  as  "Faust  Pictures,"  a  title  considered  and  approved  by  Lenau  in  1834. 
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1858-59.  two  episodes  from  Lenau's  "Faust"  for  orchestra:  (1)  "Der 
nachtliche  Zug,"  (2)  "  Der  Tanz  in  der  Dorfschenke"  (Mephisto  Waltz). 

1880,  second  Mephisto  Waltz  for  pianoforte.  1881,  second  Mephisto 
Waltz  for  orchestra.  1 88 1 ,  third  Mephisto  Waltz  for  pianoforte.  1 883 , 
Mephisto  Polka  for  pianoforte.  1885,  fourth  Mephisto  Waltz  for  piano- 
forte (MS.). 

The  first  Mephisto  Waltz  was  arranged  by  the  composer  for  the  piano- 
forte for  two  and  for  four  hands.  The  second  Mephisto  Waltz,  which 
has  been  characterized  as  a  waltz  in  augmented  seconds,  was  dedicated 
to  Saint-Saens,  the  third  to  Marie  Jaell-Trautmann,  the  Mephisto  Polka 
to  Lina  Schmalhausen.  About  sixty  measures  of  the  fourth  waltz  exits 
in  the  manuscript  at  the  Liszt  Museum  in  Weimar.  They  are  of  an 
andantino  movement,  and  were  written  at  Rome  and  Budapest.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Liszt  in  1885  that  Alfred  Reisenauer 
orchestrated  the  third  waltz:  "I  beg  you  [Reisenauer]  to  send  me  here 
in  manuscript  your  capital  orchestration  of  the  third  Mephisto  Waltz. 
Don't  take  the  trouble  to  alter  anything  in  this  manuscript  or  to  write 
anything  new:  send  it  to  me  just  as  I  have  seen  it.  When  it  has  been 
copied,  the  printed  edition  will  follow,  with  the  name  of  Reisenauer 
attached  to  it." 


* 
*  * 


It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Liszt  that  the  two  "episodes"  from  Lenau's 
"Faust"  should  be  played  together.  He  wrote  Franz  Brendel  from 
Rome  in  1862:  "The  publication  of  Lenau's  two  'Faust  Episodes'  .  .  . 
Schuberth  might  undertake  according  as  he  sees  fit.     I  am  rather  in- 
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different  as  to  whether  the  piano  arrangement  or  the  score  appear  first; 
but  the  two  pieces  must  appear  simultaneously,  the  'Nachtlicher  Zug' 
as  No.  i  and  'Mephisto  Walzer'  as  No.  2.  There  is  no  thematic  con- 
nection between  the  two  pieces,  it  is  true;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
belong  together,  owing  to  the  contrast  of  ideas.  A  Mephisto  of  that 
species  could  proceed  only  from  a  poodle  of  that  species!" 

He  wrote  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  court  conductor  at  Sondershausen, 
from  Weimar  in  1873:  "On  Sunday,  September  28,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  you  personally  in  Sondershausen  for  arranging 
and  carrying  out  the  extraordinary  concert  programme.  It  is  my 
special  wish  that  the  two  Faust  episodes  should  not  be  separated,  even 
at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  public  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  'Nacht- 
licher  Zug.'     But  this  piece  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  so  bad." 

But  the  "Mephisto"  Waltz  is  almost  always  played  without  reference 
to  the  companion  piece,  which,  indeed,  is  seldom  heard.  A  Frenchman, 
Henri  Rabaud  (born  at  Paris  in  1873  and  prix  de  Rome  of  1894),  trans- 
lated this  "Nocturnal  Procession"  of  Lenau  into  a  symphonic  poem, 
"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Colonne  concert, 
Paris,  January  8,  1899,  performed  at  Cincinnati  by  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken's  Orchestra,  December  1,  1900,  and  performed  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  January  7,  1903. 


* 
*  * 


Lenau,  in  this  episode  of  his  "Faust,"  pictures  a  marriage  feast  at 
a  village  tavern.  There  is  music,  there  is  dancing.  Mephistopheles, 
dressed  as  a  hunter,  looks  in  at  the  tavern  window,  and  beckons  Faust 
to  enter  and  take  part  in  the  sport.  The  fiend  assures  him  that  a  damsel 
tastes  better  than  a  folio,  and  Faust  answers  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  his  blood  is  boiling.  A  black-eyed  peasant  girl  maddens  him  at 
first  sight,  but  Faust  does  not  dare  to  greet  her.  Mephistopheles 
laughs  at  him,  "who  has  just  had  it  out  with  hell,  and  is  now  shame- 
faced before  a  woman."  The  musicians  do  not  please  him,  and  he 
cries  out:  "My  dear  fellows,  you  draw  a  sleepy  bow.  Sick  pleasure 
may  turn  about  on  lame  toes  to  your  waltz,  but  not  youth  full  of  blood 
and  fire.  Give  me  a  fiddle:  it  will  sound  otherwise,  and  there  will  be 
different  leaping  in  the  tavern."  And  Mephistopheles  plays  a  tune. 
There  is  wild  dancing,  so  that  even  the  walls  are  pale  with  envy  because 
they  cannot  join  in  the  waltz.  Faust  presses  the  hand  of  the  dark  girl, 
he  stammers  oaths  of  love.  Together  they  dance  through  the  open 
door,  through  garden  and  over  meadow,  to  the  forest.  Fainter  and 
fainter  are  heard  the  tones  of  the  fiddle:  they  are  heard  through  songs 
of  birds  and  in  the  wondrous  dream  of  sensual  forgetfulness. 

The  basses  begin  the  waltz  rhythm  with  long-continued  empty  fifths, 
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while  the  first  violins  indicate  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  chief 
theme,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  that  are  enamoured  with  "realis- 
tic" dissonances.  The  chief  theme  is  characterized  Rustico,  marcato. 
The  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  An  amorous  waltz  tune  is  then 
given  to  the  solo  'cello.  The  oboe  has  a  seductive  air  to  a  fantastic 
tremolo  figuration  of  the  strings.  Mephistopheles  triumphs,  and  shrieks 
with  glee  in  his  mockery  of  Faust's  love  ecstasy.  There  are  two  end- 
ings to  the  piece.  The  earlier  version  ends  fortissimo,  the  later  dies 
gradually  away  in  illustration  of  the  line  that  Liszt  adds  as  a  motto: — 

"Und  brausend  verschlingt  sie  das  Wonllemeer.,, 

*  * 

This  waltz  met  in  certain  cities  with  strongly-worded  opposition. 

When  it  was  played  in  London,  a  leading  critic  wrote:    "We  should 

demand  its  prosecution  under  Lord   Campbell's  Act,  especially  when 

accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks,  but  for  its  unutterable  ugliness." 

And  when  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  produced  it  in  Boston  (October  10, 

1870)   Mr.  J.   S.   Dwight  allowed  that  it  was   "positively  devilish." 

"Such  music  is  simply  diabolical,  and  shuts  out  every  ray  of  light  and 

heaven,  from  whence  music  sprang."     But  Mr.  Thomas  continued  to 

play  the  waltz  here,  and  it  has  been  played  at   Symphony  concerts 

(1887,  1893,  1894,  1897,  1902). 

* 

*  * 

As  is  well  known,  Satan  has  always  been  fond  of  dancing.  Long  ago 
Chrysostom  wrote:  "Where  there  is  dancing,  the  Devil  is  present." 
Cyprian  said:  "The  dance  is  a  circle,  and  its  centre  is  the  Devil." 
There  was  a  German  proverb:  "No  dance  where  the  Devil  does  not  curl 
his  tail."  In  the  year  1507  the  Devil  appeared  at  Leybach  in  the 
market-place,  where  there  was  dancing.  He  was  disguised  as  a  hand- 
some young  man  dressed  with  fastidious  care.  He  chose  for  a  partner 
one  Ursula,  "a  maiden  of  a  joyous  disposition  and  easy  manners,"  as 
Valvasor  informs  us.  In  the  fury  of  the  dance  Satan  suddenly  dis- 
appeared with  Ursula,  and  did  not  remember  to  restore  her  to  her 
friends.     A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  a  coquettish  bride  at 
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Naumburg.  Satan  danced  with  her,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
other  dancers,  who  uttered  vain  cries  of  distress,  he  leaped  into  the 
air  with  her,  with  such  force  and  agility  that  he  disappeared  with  his 
partner  through  the  ceiling.  .  Sometimes  he  preferred  to  play  the  fiddle, 
and  his  bowing  was  so  vigorous  that  the  dancers  kept  on  dancing  until 
they  died.  Miss  Jeannette  d'Abadie  saw  Mrs.  de  Martibalserena  dance 
with  four  frogs  at  the  same  time,  at  a  Sabbat  personally  conducted  by 
Satan,  who  played  in  an  extraordinarily  wild  fashion.  His  favorite  in- 
strument was  the  fiddle,  but  he  occasionally  favored  the  bagpipe. 
The  good  monk,  Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara,  discussed  an  interesting 
question  concerning  Satan's  musical  tastes:  "Does  he  prefer  the  harp? 
Surely  not,  for  it  was  by  a  harp  that  he  was  driven  from  the  body  of 
Saul.  A  trumpet?  No,  for  the  brilliant  tones  of  trumpets  have  many 
times  dispersed  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  A  tambourine?  Oh,  no; 
for  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  after  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,  took  a  tambourine  in  her  hand,  and,  with  all  the  women 
about  her,  praised  and  thanked  God.  A  fiddle?  No,  indeed;  for  with 
a  fiddle  an  angel  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Saint  Francis.  I  do  not  wish  to 
abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  so  I  say  that  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  Satan  for  accompaniment  to  the  dance  than  the  ancient 
pagan  lyre."  But  ancient  illustrators  represent  Satan  as  amiably  im- 
partial in  his  choice.  They  represent  him  as  playing  all  kinds  of  in- 
struments, from  a  bell  to  a  flute. 


Concerto  in  D-flat  major  for  Pianoforte  and  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  6 Christian  Sinding 

(Born  at  Kongsberg,  Norway,  January  n,  1856;   now  living  at  Christiania.) 

This  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Erika  Nissen  (born  Lie),  a  cele- 
brated Norwegian  pianist  (1 845-1 903),  who  studied  in  Norway  and  at 
Berlin.  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D-flat  major,  3-4.  The  resolute,  defiant 
chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra,  which  is  twice  interrupted 
by  cadenzas  for  the  pianoforte.  The  solo  instrument  takes  up  the 
theme  fff.  There  is  another  motive  of  a  cantabile  nature.  The  second 
chief  theme  is  announced  by  orchestra  jf  and  then  given  to  the  piano- 
forte.    There  is  a  brilliant  cadenza  before  the  coda. 
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II.  Andante,  E  minor,  4-4.  This  movement  of  a  romantic  nature  is 
introduced  by  a  horn  solo,  and  there  is  a  long  passage  for  the  piano- 
forte unaccompanied. 

III.  Allegro  non  assai,  D-flat  major,  9-8.  Familiar  and  fresh 
material  is  elaborately  worked  out. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  EspaAa  "    .    . 


Emmanuel  Chabrier 


(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife,  f  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  sl  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 

•  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  ioio. 
t  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873- 
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feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  est  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
AndaV  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of !  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children," 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espana"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  "Espana"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*    The  success  was 

•Georges  Servieres  in  his   "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Paris,  1912)   gives  the  date  November  6;   but  see 
Le  MSnestrel  of  November  11,1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,i883,  page  204. 
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instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.     A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.     There 
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is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 


A  ballet  "Espafia,"  scenario  by  Mmes.  Catulle  Mendes  and  Rosita 
Mauri  and  M.  Staats,  based  on  Chabrier's  Rhapsodie,  was  produced  at 
the  OpeYa,  Paris,  May  3,  191 1,  when  Chabrier's  opera  "Gwendolen" 
was  revived.  M.  Pougin  protested  vigorously:  'They  have  imagined 
a  bizarre  action,  that  of  a  village  fair  with  all  its  shows  and  the  entrance 
of  dancers  'tra  los  montes'  to  end  the  festival  by  dancing  to  the  music 
of 'Espafia.'  I  like  the  piece  better  in  concert ;  its  place  is  there.  And 
where  did  they  fish  out  the  rest  of  the  music?  From  the  composer's 
portfolios?  Fragments  without  continuity  and  connection,  taken  as 
from  a  grab-bag !  And  who  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  sewing  these 
patches  together  and  giving  them  the  semblance  of  unity?  I  know 
nothing  about  it."  The  chief  dancers  were  Miss  Zambelli  and  Miss 
Aida  Boni.  * 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance." 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Senor"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.     Then  the 

*  Other  derivations  are  given. 
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two  of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round 
and  chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves 
with  castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a 
matter  of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better, 
and  you  repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  cas- 
tanets, pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have 
been  sung  with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have 
been  handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.  These  coplas  are  sometimes  rudely  satirical.  For  ex- 
ample: "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 
The  Aragonese  *  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del- Aragon! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements." 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1394  wrote: — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 
The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  .  .  . 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 

This  term  "Carole"  was  applied  by  the  Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 
the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 
Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 
"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 
lodged  organized  a  sort  of  f&te,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 
dancers  and  musicians.  A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 
along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a '  ball-room.  On  the 
appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 
in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.  When  all  had  taken 
their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 
even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 
a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.  Then 
quite  a  young  boy  and  girl,  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 
to  an  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  of  castanets,  deafeningly  and 
ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.     The  Majorcan 

•  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  Lerida  Cathedral,  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid,"  two 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
"Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  "La  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  of  the  youth : — 

Anita.    Et  c'est  a  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 
Un  cher  lundi  de  Piques 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois ! 
Araquh,.    Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

Anita.  II  jouait  a  la  paume, 

II  les  avait  battus.        J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos.  .  .  . 
Araquii,.     Je  ne  la  quittais  pas  des  yeux ! 

Anita.    Le  soir  .  .  . 
Araquii,.    Elle  et  moi,  nous  dansames  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  toujours. 

The  Malaguefia,  with  the  Rondefia,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 
"A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops."  The 
Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four'  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga, 
but  Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguefias,"  as  "very 
bewitching."  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor:  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  '"Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  ringers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy.' 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  OW 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Ole,  olel 

"The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

•"Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word. 
A  lyric  drama,  "La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Galt6,  Paris,  October  30,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  __  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations";  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe*  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thi6ry.    The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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throughout  New  England: — 

The  Steinway  Small  Grand  Piano 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .... 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Symphony  Xo.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


Gluck 


.  Aria,  "Che  faro,"  from  "Orfeo" 


Wagner 


A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Beethoven 


Song  with  Orchestra,  "Lied  aus  der  Ferne': 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
Mrs.  HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 


u  After  the  Symphony  Concert 


» 


a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

SfeMttrfn  <!!mnpan| 

No.  366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 181 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "  We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-f or  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also*  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  1812,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814.  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 

*Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gulsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-fiat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 


* 


The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 
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Recitative,  "Wretched  one,  what  have  I  done?"    and  Aria,  "I 
have  lost  my  eurydice,"  from  "  orpheus  and  eurydice." 

Christoph  Willibald,  Ritter  von  Gluck 

(Born  at  Weidenwang,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  July  2,   17 14;    died  at  Vienna, 

November  15,  1787.) 

.  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice,"  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Raniero  de'  Calza- 
bigi,  assisted  by  Gluck,  music  by  Gluck,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna,  October  5,  1762.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  Orfeo,  Gaetano  Guadagni;  *  Euridice,  Marianna 
Bianchi;    Amore,  Lucia  Clavarau. 

In  1774  Gluck  was  commissioned  to  rearrange  the  opera  for  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  Paris,  for  there  were  reasons  why  it 
could  not  be  performed  in  its  original  version.  The  first  performance 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  was  on  August  2,  1774.  The  translation  of  the 
libretto  into  French  was  by  Moline.|  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Orphee,  Joseph  Legros;  Euridice,  Sophie  Arnould;  1' Amour,  Rosalie 
Levasseur.  Mmes.  Guimard  and  Haine!  and  Messrs.  Vestris  and 
Gardel  danced  in  the  ballet. 

The  air  sung  at  this  concert  is  for  Orpheus  and  is  in  the  third  act. 
Orpheus,  bringing  Eurydice  up  from  the  lower  world,  disobeyed  the 
command  of  the  gods,  and  let  her  see  his  face.  She  faded  immediately 
from  his  grasp  and  was  carried  back  to  Hades. 

The  recitative  begins  immediately  after  her  disappearance: — 

Malheureux !  qu'ai-je  fait?  Et  dans  quel  precipice  m'a  plonge  mon  funeste  amour? 
Eurydice!  Elle  ne  m'entend  plus,  je  la  perds  sans  retour.  C'est  moi  qui  lui  ravis 
le  jour.  Loi  fatale!  Cruel  remord!  ma  peine  est  sans  egale.  Dans  ce  moment 
funeste,  le  desespoir,  la  mort,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  me  reste. 

*  Guadagni,  a  male  contralto,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Lodi  about  1725.  He  began  his  career  about  1747  at  Parma.  In  1754  he  sang  in  Paris  with  success.  Return- 
ing to  Italy,  he  pleased  Gluck  by  his  performance  in  "Telemacco"  (Rome,  1750),  and  he  engaged  him  for 
Vienna  and  his  "Orfeo."  Guadagni  afterward  shone  in  London,  Munich,  Berlin.  In  1777  he  made  Padua 
his  home,  sang  there  for  several  years  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  died  in  1797.  As  a  singer,  he  was 
distinguished  for  intelligence,  emotion,  and  docility.  He  was  a  master  of  expression  in  recitative.  Earning 
large  sums  of  money,  he  was  noted  for  his  generosity  and  for  the  general  nobility  of  his  character. 

t  Pierre  Louis  Moline  was  born  at  Montpellier  about  1740.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1820.  He  left  the  law 
to  be  a  dramatic  author.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  secretary  to  the  National  Convention.  He  wrote  dramas, 
comedies,  opera  librettos,  vaudevilles,  "sans  culottides,"  and  intermezzi.  He  was  an  industrious  and  fertile 
writer,  without  talent,  without  imagination. 
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C  major,*  Andante  con  moto,  2-2,  with  one  moderato  section  and 
two  adagio  sections. 

J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice, 
Rien  n'egale  mon  malheur! 
Sort  cruel!     Quelle  rigueur! 
Je  succombe  a  ma  douleur! 

Eurydice,  Eurydice! 

Reponds,  quel  supplice  reponds  moi! 

C'est  ton  epoux  fidele. 

Entends  ma  voix  qui  t'appelle. 

Da  capo:   J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,  etc. 

Eurydice,  Eurydice! 

Mortel  silence !  vaine  esperance ! 

Quelle  souffrance! 

Quel  tourment  dechire  mon  cceur ! 

Da  capo:   J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,  etc. 


Wretched  one,  what  have  I  done!  Into  what  gulf  has  my  fatal  love  cast  me? 
Eurydice!  She  no  longer  hears  me,  I  have  lost  her  forever.  It  is  I  that  took  life 
from  her.  Fatal  law!  Cruel  remorse!  My  woe  is  beyond  compare.  All  that 
remains  for  me  in  this  sad  moment  is  despair,  death. 

I  have  lost  my  Eurydice;  my  misfortune  is  without  its  like.  Cruel  fate! 
Rigorous  law!  I  shall  die  of  my  sorrow.  Eurydice,  Eurydice,  answer  me!  What 
a  punishment!  Answer  me!  It  is  your  faithful  husband.  Hear  my  voice,  which 
calls  you.  .  .  .  Silence  of  death!  vain  hope!  What  suffering,  what  torment,  wrings 
my  heart! 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  great  contralto  singer  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
Gluck  transposed  the  music  of  Orpheus  for  Legros's  f  haute-contre 
(counter-tenor)  voice.  He  also  changed  the  ending  of  the  air  by  add- 
ing three  or  four  measures.  Other  changes  were  made  in  the  opera 
for  the  Parisian  performance. 

There  was  a  great  revival  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  Paris,  November 
19,  1859,  when  Pauline  Viardot,  the  famous  contralto,  restored  the 
Italian  contralto  version.  Berlioz  superintended  the  rehearsals,  and 
wrote  a  memorable  description  of  Mme.  Viardot's  impersonation  (see 
"I/Orphee  de  Gluck"  in  "A  Travers  Chants"). 

*  In  the  first  French  version  this  air  was  transposed  to  F  major.  In  the  edition  of  the  opera  published 
by  the  Veuve  Launer  the  air  is  in  E-flat  major,  and  the  movement  is  marked  "Andante."  In  Pauline  Viardot's 
edition,  "Ecole  Classique  du  Chant,"  the  air,  C  major,  is  marked  moderato,  4-4. 

t  Legros,  born  at  Monampteuil,  September  7,  1739,  died  at  La  Rochelle,  December  20,  1793.  A  choir-boy 
at  first,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  1,  1764,  as  Titon  in  "Titon  et  l'Aurore."  His  voice 
had  an  admirable  timbre,  but  he  was  a  cold  actor  until  Gluck  taught  him  animation.  He  was  handsome, 
but  he  grew  to  be  so  fat  that  he  left  the  stage  in  1783.  He  had  charge  of  the  Concert  Spirituel  from  1777 
till  1 791.     Legros  was  a  good  musician  and  he  composed. 
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"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter 's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  en  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 
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The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1 871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein ' ' ;   but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title,  "Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses), 
with  a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Frie- 
densmelodie,"  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from 
the  love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried,"  at  Brunnhilde's  words, 
"Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem 
Heil!"  (I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning 
ecstasy — but  ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  that  in  the  music-drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments 
gradually  enter.  The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase 
of  the  slumber  motive  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkiire."     This  phrase 
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is  continued  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme 
appears  in  the  basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Brunnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh' meine  Angst!"  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror !)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in 
the  violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This 
short  theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Brunnhilde's 
speech  to  Siegfried, — "O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!" 
(O  Siegfried,  thou  glorious  one!  Treasure  of  the  world!), — which  is 
sung  first  by  the  wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out 
by  strings,  and  then  combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn 
theme  with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a 
mass  of  trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's 
"Kin  herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before 
me),  'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and, 
after  there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet 
sounds  the  forest-bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  devel- 
oped, alone  or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  the  first  two  themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 


"Lied  aus  der  Ferne" Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  "Lied  aus  der  Ferne,"  poem  by  C.  L.  Reissig,  music 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  was  composed  in  1809. 
Andante  vivace,  B-flat  major,  6-8. 

Als  mir  noch  die  Thrane  der  Sehnsucht  nicht  floss, 
Und  neidisch  die  Ferne  nicht  Liebchen  verschloss, 
Wie  glich  da  mein  Leben  dem  bliihenden  Kranz, 
Dem  Nachtigallwaldchen,  voll  Spiel  und  voll  Tanz. 

ANTONIA   SAWYER   1425NirY^AY 

Announces  for  Season  1912-13 

JULIA  CULP  WILLIAM  BECKER,  Pianist 

GRACIA  RICARDO  LA  RUE   BOALS,  Basso 

NORMAN  WILKS  CECILE  AYRES 

ALWIN   SCHROEDER  FRANKLIN  HOLDING,  Violinist 

Season  1913-14  —  Katharine   Goodson 
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Poco  allegretto,  2-4. 


Nun  treibt  mich  oft  Sehnsucht  hinaus  auf  die  Hoh'n, 
Den  Wunsch  meines  Herzens  wo  lacheln  zu  sehn! 
Hier  sucht  in  der  Gegend  mein  schmachtender  Blick, 
Doch  kehret  er  nimmer  befriedigt  zuriick. 

Wie  klopft  es  im  Busen,  als  warst  du  mir  nah, 
0  komm,  meine  Holde,  dein  Jiingling  ist  da! 
Ich  opfre  dir  alles,  was  Gott  mir  verlieh, 
Denn  wie  ich  dich  Hebe,  so  liebt  ich  noch  nie! 


Allegretto  vivace,  6-8. 


O  Theure,  komm  eilig  zum  brautlichen  Tanz ! 
Ich  pflege  schon  Rosen  und  Myrten  zum  Kranz. 
Komm,  zaubre  mein  Huttchen  zum  Tempel  der  Ruh', 
Zur  Tempel  der  Wonne,  die  Gottin  sei  du! 


Before  the  sad  torments  of  longing  I  knew, 
And  envious  distance  my  sweetheart  withdrew, 
How  sped  then  my  life  with  enjoyment  along, 
One  garland  of  pleasure,  dance,  pastime,  and  song! 

Impatient  I  rush  to  the  neighboring  height, 

For  there  she  seems  more  within  reach  of  my  sight, 

In  feverish  hope  her  sweet  smile  to  obtain. 

I  gaze  unrewarded,  I  languish  in  vain. 

How  kindles  my  bosom  as  though  she  were  near, 
Oh,  come,  my  own  darling,  thy  lover  is  here, 
Here  waiting  and  pining  to  call  himself  thine, 
Oh,  never  on  earth  was  love  equal  to  mine ! 


CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Managers  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Among  the  artists  under  our  direction  are: 
MARGARETE  MATZENAUER,  Contralto.  MARIE  RAPPOLD,  Soprano 

MAX  PAUER,  Pianist.  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON,  Pianist. 

LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist.  LEON  RAINS.  Basso. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  apply  And  many  others. 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WILFRIED    KLAMROTH 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


IN  ALL  OF  ITS  BRANCHES 
Studio,  11  1-2  West  37th  Street        .         .        .        NEW  YORK 
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Haste,  dearest,  oh,  hasten,  behold  I  compose 
For  the  bridal  dance  garlands  of  myrtle  and  rose. 
My  dwelling  transform'd  to  a  temple  shall  be 
Of  rapture,  and  find,  love,  its  Goddess  in  thee! 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Butin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

* 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.     Sung  by  the 


THE   von   ENDE    SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 

58  West  90th  Street,  New  York  City 

A  Distinguished  School  with  a  Distinguished  Faculty  including: — 

FER.  TANARA,  Conductor  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  Teacher  and 

Coach  of  Caruso,  Farrar,  Bonci,  Tamagno,  etc. 
LUDWIG  HESS,  Famous  German  Tenor,  German  Opera. 
ADRIENNE  REMENYI,  Eminent  French  Soprano. 
SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI,  Great  Polish  Pianist. 
ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  Dean  of  American  Piano  Pedagogs. 
VITA  WITEK,  Well-known  Pianiste  of  Berlin. 
ANTON  WITEK,  Concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
HANS  van  den  BURG,  Holland's  Foremost  Composer-Pianist. 
HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Teacher  of  Kotlarsky,  etc. 


Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 
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first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Run'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i„  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.     He  goes  back  to 
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Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 
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312  Pierce  Building 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 
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Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert  t 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  DTsraeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 
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Education. 
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for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    .         .        Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 

III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Wagner  .         .        .  Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  tftirnberg 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 1812."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5:  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The  same 
periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and  tone- 
artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  1812,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz 
by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn 
found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to 
Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz ;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  * 
home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  1813.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  ' '  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated  that 
the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  18 13)  was  again 
heartily  applauded,  and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.  "All  were  in 
anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major,  3-4),  the 
latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;    but  this  expectation  after  one 

*Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 
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hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which  the  work  received 
was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a  work  that  pleases  uni- 
versally is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  symphony  did  not  make,  as 
the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  in  this,  as  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes  the  peculiar  genius  which 
always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major,  and  partly  in  the  satiety 
that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent, whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in 
future  should  be  given  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  its  favorable 
reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
"a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the 
Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most 
excellent." 

We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  1812,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  Linz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
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'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was 
founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to 
Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  vol.  iii.  pp.  219-222),  and  he 
drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  18 17 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  1812,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the  end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly 
evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  181 7." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised; 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which 
Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  neither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaver 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 


* 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  or 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this  same 
concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The  Hebrides,'1 
was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
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rapted  by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet,  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  final  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 


* 


The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  " Pastoral' '  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  181 7. 
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In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Soci^te*  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  F£tis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  F£tis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum- 
rolls."  Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire 
or  a  musical  parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when 
Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Uli- 
bischeff's  hypothesis,  Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until 
after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Bora  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy,"  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :  f   "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Recto  re 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19. 1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 
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and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly- 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  *  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"t 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"J  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  m  x^76  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

*"Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginn'ng  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

J  TJiere  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song;  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


* 


Mr.  ApthorpJs  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,   G  major,   leads  to  *an  episode   on 
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Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

•Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  WUrtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best-  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "  Loreley  "  ("  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  "Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A„ 
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Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist? 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
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The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  or  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  .quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger."  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.     In  the 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Hdlzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works> 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  f,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Bulow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Krlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 
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I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

i.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.     It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.     The  theme  seems 

*  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 
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to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone*'  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.     The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a,  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Miinster,  1840) : 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  '  Sinphonia  Eroica ' :  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many* friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the    Consular  form 
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of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  Schind- 
ler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French  Revolution 
en  bloc.  "C'Stait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven  honored 
by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:   "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven. conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 


pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major, 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "militarisms,"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 
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Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  ' '  Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;    died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  *  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartl;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;    Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"'  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  wholly 
fictitious.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects  work 
on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired  by 
the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  dis- 
gusted early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini 
by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly 
to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  imper- 
sonating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  f 
will  wear.     The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 

*  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  i8go.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and 
Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosnian. 
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among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:    "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  mens 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
ind  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
:hord  jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six-eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
Eorm  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  (" Saltarelle "  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  time  doit  perdre  I'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter- theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood- wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the  edition 
published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing, 
and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa 
cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting 
and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched, 
when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights 
go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends 
begins  as  follows :  ' '  Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre 
du  nonveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments, 
and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant  returns 
to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no 
formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love- 
song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use, 
first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings 
keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again 
developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed 
from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselbiiren,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean,  on  August  30,  187 1.  His  father  was  a  violinist, 
and  all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  piano- 
forte when  he  was  six  years  old,  and,  when  he  was  ten,  his  father  began 
to  give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with 
Gowa,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward 
studied  at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  About  ten  years  ago  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  invited  him  to  be  the  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kain  Orchestra  at 
Munich,  and  he  left  that  orchestra  in  1905  to  take  the  like  position 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt, 
whom  he  taught.  In  Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich 
and  Weingartner  in  a  trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 
He  first  played  in  the  United  States  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  28,  1905  (Dvorak's 
Concerto  in  B  minor  for  violoncello). 

In  1905-06  and  1906-07  Mr.  Warnke  was  the  violoncellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet  (with  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  and  Ferir). 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  .    .    .    E)douard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  Jan.  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  23,  1892.) 

This  concerto  was  first  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris, 
December  9,  1877.  The  solo  violoncellist  was  Adolphe  Fischer  (1847- 
1891),  a  brilliant  Belgian  virtuoso,  who  died  in  a  mad-house, — a  fate 
reserved,  according  to  a  curious  tradition,  for  oboe  players,  distinguished 
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or  mediocre,  rather  than  violoncellists.  Fischer  played  this  concerto 
the  next  year  in  several  European  cities.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October 
21,  1899,  when  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger  was  the  violoncellist.  Mr.  Jean 
Gerardy  played  it  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  19,  1901. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  concerto,  which  is  dedicated  to  Adolphe 
Fischer,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

I.  Prelude.  This  movement  opens,  Lento,  D  minor,  12-8,  with  a 
resolute  and  fortissimo  figure  for  strings  and  wind.  Each  phrase  is 
answered  by  a  strong  chord  for  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short  devel- 
opment of  this  figure.  Recitative-like  passages  for  the  solo  violoncello 
lead  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  maestoso,  D  minor, 
12-8.  The  pompous  first  theme  is  given  to  the  solo  instrument,  and 
the  initial  figure  of  the  Introduction  appears  now  and  then  in  the 
orchestra  during  the  development.  The  second  theme,  F  major,  is 
of  a  calmer  nature.  It  is  sung  by  the  violoncello  and  developed  at 
some  length.  Running  passage-work  leads  to  a  return  of  the  slow 
introduction,  A  minor,  for  full  orchestra.  The  free  fantasia  section  is 
not  long,  and  the  third  part  is  in  the  orthodox  manner  with  the  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  movement  ends  with  a  return,  fortissimo,  of 
the  theme  of  the  Introduction,  D  minor. 

II.  Intermezzo.  This  movment  has  the  nature  of  a  romanza  and 
also  of  a  scherzo.  Two  contrasted  themes  are  alternately  developed: 
one  Andantino  con  moto,  G  minor,  9-8;  the  other  Allegro  presto,  G 
major,  6-8.     The  melodic  development  is  given  to  the  solo  instrument. 
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"Mazeppa":  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  for  Full  Orchestra  (after 
Victor  Hugo) Franz  Liszt 

(Born  October  22,  181 1,  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary;   died  July  31,  1886, 

at  Eayreuth.) 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  is  thus  told  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

Ivan  Stephanovitch  Mazeppa,  a  Cossack  chief,  best  known  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  was  born  in  1644,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  at  Mazepintzui, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  province; 
but,  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Polish  matron  *  of  high  rank,  he  was  detected 
by  the  injured  husband,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose,  galloped  off  to  its  native  wilds  of 
the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa,  half-dead  and  insensible,  was  released  from  his  fearful 
position  and  restored  to  animation  by  some  poor  peasants.  In  a  short  time  his 
agility,  courage,  and  sagacity  rendered  him  popular  among  the  Cossacks.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  and  adjutant  to  Samoilovitch,  their  hetman,  or  chief,  and 
succeeded  that  functionary  in  1687.  The  title  of  Prince  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the  Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly 
in  his  good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed  as  calumnious  traitors  all  who,  like 
Palei,  Kotchubey  and  Iskra,  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia.  Bent,  however,  upon  casting  off  the  Russian  yoke,  Mazeppa  became, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  inconstancy  of  purpose,  an 
ally  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XII.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  fought,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Baturin,  his  capital,  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Menshikoff,  and  his  name  anathematized  throughout  the  churches  of  Russia, 
and  his  effigy  suspended  from  the  gallows.  A  wretched  fugitive,  he  escaped  to 
Bender,  but  only  to  end  his  life  by  poison  in  1709. 

Liszt  composed  about  1826  a  pianoforte  etude  entitled  "Mazeppa," 
inspired  by  Victor  Hugo's  poem  of  the  same  name.  This  poem  was 
written  in  May,  1828,  and  published  in  "Les  Orientates"  in  1829.  The 
£tude  was  enlarged  in  1837  and  1841.  It  was  published  as  one  of  the 
"Grandes  fitudes,"  and  later  as  one  of  the  "fitudes  d'ex£cution  tran- 
scendante."  About  1850  the  pianoforte  piece  was  arranged  and  orches- 
trated at  Weimar. 

The  instrumentation  is  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 

*  The  Princess  Kotchoubey  is  named  as  the  heroine.     In  H.  M.  Milner's  romantic  drama  (dramatized 
from  Byron's  poem),  she  is  Olinska,  the  daughter  of  the  Castellan  of  Laurinski. 
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horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

'  The  score  was  published  in  April,    1856,   and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  at  a  charity  concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  literal  English  prose  of  Hugo's  poem  is  as  follows: — 

Mazeppa. 
I. 

So,  when  Mazeppa,  roaring  and  weeping,  has  seen  his  arms,  feet,  sabre-grazed  sides, 
all  his  limbs  bound  upon  a  fiery  horse,  fed  on  sedge  grass,  reeking,  darting  forth  fire 
from  his  nostrils  and  fire  from  his  feet; 

when  he  has  writhed  in  his  knots  like  a  reptile,  has  well  gladdened  his  joyous  exe- 
cutioners with  his  futile  rage,  and  fallen  back  at  last  upon  the  wild  croup,  sweat 
on  his  brow,  foam  at  his  mouth,  and  blood  in  his  eyes, 

a  cry  goes  up;  and  suddenly  horse  and  man  fly  with  the  winds  over  the  plain, 
carried  away  across  the  moving  sands,  alone,  filling  with  noise  a  whirlwind  of  dust, 
like  a  black  cloud  in  which  the  lightning  winds  like  a  snake! 

They  go  on.  They  pass  through  the  valleys  like  a  thunder-storm,  like  those 
hurricanes  that  pile  themselves  up  in  the  mountains,  like  a  globe  of  fire;  then, 
next  minute,  are  nothing  more  than  a  black  dot  in  the  dusk,  and  vanish  into  the 
air  like  a  flake  of  foam  on  the  vast  blue  ocean. 

They  go  on.  The  space  is  large.  Both  plunge  together  into  the  boundless  desert, 
into  the  endless  horizon  which  ever  begins  over  again.  Their  course  carries  them 
onward  like  a  flight,  and  great  oaks,  towns,  and  towers,  black  mountains  bound 
together  in  long  chains,  everything  totters  around  them. 

And,  if  the  hapless  man  struggles,  with  cracking  head,  the  horse,  flying  faster 
than  the  breeze,  rushes  with  still  more  affrighted  bound  into  the  vast,  arid,  impas- 
sable desert,  stretching  out  before  them,  with  its  ridges  of  sand,  like  a  striped  cloak. 

Everything  reels  and  takes  on  unknown  colors:  he  sees  the  woods  run,  sees  the 
broad  clouds  run,  the  old  ruined  donjon-keep,  the  mountains  with  a  ray  bathing 
the  spaces  between  them;  he  sees;  and  herds  of  reeking  mares  follow  with  a  great 
noise ! 

And  the  sky,  where  the  steps  of  night  are  already  lengthening,  with  its  oceans 
of  clouds  into  which  still  other  clouds  are  plunging,  and  the  sun,  plowing  through 
their  waves  with  his  prow,  turns  upon  his  dazzled  forehead  like  a  wheel  of  golden- 
veined  marble. 

His  eye  wanders  and  glistens,  his  hair  trails  behind,  his  head  hangs  down;  his 
blood  reddens  the  yellow  sand,  the  thorny  brambles:  the  cord  winds  round  his 
swollen  limbs  and,  like  a  long  serpent,  tightens  and  multiplies  its  bite  and  its  folds. 

The  horse,  feeling  neither  bit  nor  saddle,  flies  onward,  and  still  his  blood  flows 
and  trickles,  his  flesh  falls  in  shreds;  alas!  the  hot  mares  that  were  following  just 
now,  bristling  their  pendant  mane,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  crows! 

The  crows;  the  great  horned  owl  with  his  round,  frightened  eye;  the  wild  eagle 
of  battle-fields,  and  the  osprey,  monster  unknown  to  the  day-light;  the  slanting 
owls,  and  the  great  fawn-coloured  vulture  who  ransacks  the  flanks  of  dead  men, 
where  his  bare  red  neck  plunges  in  like  a  naked  arm! 

All  come  to  augment  the  funereal  flight;   all  leave  both  the  solitary  holm-oak  and 
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the  nests  in  the  manor  to  follow  him.  He,  bloody,  distracted,  deaf  to  their  cries 
of  joy,  wonders,  when  he  sees  them,  who  can  be  unfurling  that  big  black  fan  on 
high  there. 

The  night  falls  dismal,  without  its  starred  robe,  the  swarm  grows  more  eager 
and  follows  the  reeking  voyager  like  a  winged  pack.  He  sees  them  between  the  sky 
and  himself,  like  a  dark  smoke-cloud,  then  loses  them  and  hears  them  fly  confusedly 
in  the  dark. 

At  last,  after  three  days  of  mad  running,  after  crossing  rivers  of  icy  water,  steppes, 
forests,  deserts,  the  horse  falls,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  thousand  birds  of  prey,  and 
his  iron  hoof,  on  the  stone  it  grinds,  quenches  its  four  lightnings. 

There  lies  the  hapless  man,  prostrate,  naked,  wretched,  all  spotted  with  blood, 
redder  than  the  maple  in  the  season  of  blossoms.  The  cloud  of  birds  turns  round 
him  and  stops;  many  an  eager  beak  longs  to  gnaw  the  eyes  in  his  head,  all  burnt 
with  tears. 

Well!  this  convict  who  howls  and  drags  himself  along  the  ground,  this  living 
carcass,  shall  be  made  a  prince  one  day  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ukraine.  One  day, 
sowing  the  fields  with  unburied  dead,  he  will  make  it  up  to  the  osprey  and  the  vult- 
ure in  the  broad  pasture-lands. 

His  savage  greatness  shall  spring  from  his  punishment.  One  day,  he  shall  gird 
around  him  the  furred  robe  of  the  old  Hetmans,  great  to  the  dazzled  eye;  and, 
when  he  passes  by,  those  tented  peoples,  prone  upon  their  faces,  shall  send  a  resound- 
ing bugle-call  bounding  about  him ! 

II.  • 

So,  when  a  mortal,  upon  whom  his  god  descends,  has  seen  himself  bound  alive 
upon  thy  fatal  croup,  O  Genius,  thou  fiery  steed,  he  struggles  in  vain,  alas!  thou 
boundest,  thou  carriest  him  away  out  from  the  real  world,  whose  doors  thou  break- 
est  with  thy  feet  of  steel! 

With  him  thou  crossest  deserts,  hoary  summits  of  the  old  mountains,  and  the  seas, 
and  dark  regions  beyond  the  clouds;  and  a  thousand  impure  spirits,  awakened  by 
thy  course,  O  impudent  marvel !  press  in  legions  round  the  voyager. 

He  crosses  at  one  flight,  on  thy  wings  of  flame,  every  field  of  the  Possible,  and 
the  worlds  of  the  soul;  drinks  at  the  eternal  river;  in  the  stormy  or  starry  night, 
his  hair  mingled  with  the  mane  of  comets,  flames  on  heaven's  brow. 

Herschel's  six  moons,  old  Saturn's  ring,  the  pole,  rounding  a  nocturnal  aurora 
over  its  boreal  brow,  he  sees  them  all;  and  for  him  thy  never- tiring  flight  moves, 
every  moment,  the  ideal  horizon  of  this  boundless  world. 

Who,  save  demons  and  angels,  can  know  what  he  suffers  in  following  thee,  and 
what  strange  lightnings  shall  flash  from  his  eyes,  how  he  shall  be  burnt  with  hot 
sparks,  alas!  and  what  cold  wings  shall  come  at  night  to  beat  against  his  brow? 

He  cries  out  in  terror;  thou,  implacable,  pursuest.  Pale,  exhausted,  gaping, 
he  bends  in  affright  beneath  thy  overmastering  flight;  every  step  thou  advancest 
seems  to  dig  his  grave.  At  last  the  end  is  come  ...  he  runs,  he  flies,  he  falls,  and 
arises  King! 

There  are  three  versions  of  an  explanatory  programme.  The  first, 
which  is  here  given,  was  published  by  Liszt  in  1854;  the  second  consists 
of  Hugo's  poem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  score  of  1854;  the  third  is 
Richard  Pohl's  condensation  of  the  poem. 

Liszt's  argument  is  as  follows : — 

Un  cri  part  .  .  . 

CONCERT  DIRECTION  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Managers  of  Distinguished  Artists 

Among  the  artists  under  our  direction  are: 
MARGARETE  MATZENAUER,  Contralto.  MARIE  RAPPOLD,  Soprano 

MAX  PAUER,  Pianist.  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON,  Pianist. 

LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist.  LEON  RAINS,  Basso. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  apply  And  many  others. 

Concert  Direction  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"If  wailing  tears  mark  the  first  awakening  of  man  to  life,  a  cry  of  sorrow  is  ordi- 
narily the  first  stammering  of  genius  excited  by  the  touch  of  the  sacred  flame.  And 
this  cry,  ordinarily,  casts  fright  about  it.  The  world  is  eager  to  choke  it;  bonds 
of  iron  and  bonds  of  flowers,  bonds  of  gold  and  bundles  of  thorns,  strive  to'hold 
it  immovable  and  mute. 

Sur  ses  membres  gonfles  la  cord  se  replie, 
Et  comme  un  long  serpent  resserre  et  multiplie 
Sa  morsure  et  ses  nceuds. 

There  are  always  enough  dwarfs  to  trip  up  the  giant  and  afterwards  enmesh 
him.  But  genius  at  last  escapes  them,  hurrying  towards  the  far-off  horizon  which 
their  myopic  eyes  do  not  perceive.     Then 

Son  ceil  s'egare,  et  luit  .  .  . 

Attracted  by  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  eye,  nocturnal  birds  and  birds    of 
prey,  impure  visions  and  cruel  illusions,  dart  forward  in  pursuit,  while 

Lui,  sanglant,  eperdu,  sourd  a  leurs  cris  de  joie, 
Demande  en  les  voyant,  qui  done  la-haut  deploie 
Ce  grand  eventail  noir. 

Soon  it  sinks  to  earth,  and  one  thinks  it  can  be  said  of  it, 

Voila  l'infortune,  gisant,  nu,  miserable  .  .  . 

But  they  that  then  exult  in  an  infamous  joy  at  contemplating  genius  fallen,  with 
its  force  weakened  or  frightfully  overcome,  when  ignoble  creatures  gather  around 
the  fall  and 

Maint  bee  ardent  aspire  a  ronger  dans  sa  tete 
Ses  yeux  brules  de  pleurs; 

they  that  do  not  know  that 

Sa  sauvage  grandeur  naitra  de  son  supplice, 
that  one  day  he  will  be 

Grand  a  l'ceil  ebloui 

and  that,  having  been  overwhelmed  with  torments  and  breathless  afflictions,  a 
moment  comes,  when  shaking  far  from  him  as  from  a  mighty  mane  grief  and  despair, 
as  well  as  frivolities  and  delights,  he  stretches  himself  as  a  lion  after  a  dream,  throws 
a  piercing  and  savage  glance  toward  the  past  and  the  future,  halts,  calculates  his 
bounds,  breaks  his  fetters 

Et  se  releve  Roi ! 

The  wild  ride  of  Mazeppa,  as  portrayed  by  Liszt,  begins  (Allegro 
agitato,  D  minor,  6-4,  changing  afterwards  to  3-4  and  2-4)  with  a  dis- 
sonant crash  (wind  instruments  and  cymbals)  after  which  there  is  a 
lively  figure  for  strings.  There  is  a  short  ascending  motive  for  wind 
instruments.  The  chief  theme,  typical  of  Mazeppa,  is  announced  by 
trombones,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  crescendo  that  ends 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  Mazeppa  theme  reappears, 
now  given  out  by  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets.  The  first  ascend- 
ing motive  is  used  in  an  enlarged  form.     And  now  the  Mazeppa  motive 

HOTEL     PURITAN 

COMMONWEALTH     AVENUE 

100  yards  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  car  lines 

The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

One  of  the  most  attractive  Hotels  in  the  World  for  Transient  and 
Permanent  Guests  who  demand  the  best.  Several  desirable  rooms 
and  suites  at  modest  prices. 

Afternoon  tea  daily,  with  music,  in  the  Sun  Parlor 
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becomes  a  wailing  song.  Richard  Strauss,  as  editor  of  Berlioz's  treatise 
on  instrumentation,  finds  that  in  this  passage  the  strings  "col  legno" 
(the  strings  are  struck  with  the  back  of  the  bow)  imitate  the  snorting  of 
the  horse.*  After  a  use  of  former  thematic  material  Mazeppa's  lament 
is  repeated  a  half-tone  higher.  A  new  and  triumphant  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  E  major  (brass).  For  a  moment  the  ride  is  checked,  but  it  is 
soon  resumed,  even  more  furiously  than  before,  and  the  rhythm  is  like 
unto  that  of  a  symphonic  scherzo.  The  Mazeppa  theme  assumes  a 
new  shape.  Other  thematic  material  is  employed  until  the  Mazeppa 
theme  dominates  fff  accompanied  by  triplets  for  the  brass.  There  is  an 
orchestral  shriek,  then  for  a  moment,  quiet.  The  lower  strings  have  a 
recitative.  The  Mazeppa  theme  is  now  fragmentary.  Over  a  mysteri- 
ous tremolo  of  violas  and  'cellos  a  new  and  martial  theme  is  announced. 
Mazeppa  is  revealed  as  conqueror.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale,  D  major,  2-2.  The  triumphant  close  is  based  on  the 
Mazeppa  theme  and  the  fanfare  that  introduced  this  section. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  i868.| 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  '  Die  Meistersinger.' "  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walklire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,   1862,  as  stated  above.     The  programme  also  included 

*  Unfortunately,  L.  Ramann,  the  laborious  biographer  of  Liszt,  says  that  the  col  legno  passage  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  napping  of  owls'  wings,  and,  when  "Mazeppa"  was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  some  in  the  audi- 
ence looked  at  the  ceiling,  expecting  to  see  a  night  bird  that  had  wandered  in. 

t  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre.  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzirg;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  StoLzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act .    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Bulow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  KufTerath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  master  singers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.f  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

•See  "Les  Maltres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp 
300-210. 

tSee  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  189a),  pp.  56,  57- 
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There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"  J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  vos  com- 
patriotes  tout  le  succes  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai tres  flatte,  carvousme  ferez honneur. 

' '  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  1  'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

««ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DeVOpera. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 
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Thirty-second  Season',  1912-1913 

Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  27 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Borodin  . 


I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andarte. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 


Brahms  . 


Schumann 


.    Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 


Chabrier 


Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  NORMAN  WILKS 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 
CINCINNATI 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5 Alexander  Borodin 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  12,  1834,  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years  1871-77. 
The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobility, 
February  14,  1877,  and  Eduard  Napravnik  was  the  conductor. 

Borodin's  first  symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862  and 
completed  in  1867,  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, January  16,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff.  He  then 
wrote  a  few  songs,  and  worked  on  an  opera  with  a  libretto  based  on 
Mey's  drama,  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  but  the  subject  finally 
displeased  him,  and  he  put  the  work  aside,  although  it  was  far  advanced. 
Then  Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded 
on  an  epic  and  national  poem,  the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem 
told  of  the  expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic 
people  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian 
empire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic 
nationalities  delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  to  write  his  own  libretto. 
He  tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.  He  read 
the  poems  and  the  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that 
period;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from  Central  Asia;  he  introduced 
in  the  libretto  comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  romantic  situations; 
and  he  began  to  compose  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him:  "The 
time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects; 
to-day  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  material  would  go  into  a  second  symphony.  He  began  work  on 
this  symphony,  and  the  first  movement  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1 87 1.  But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished  to  produce 
an  operatic  ballet,  "Mlada."  The  subject  was  of  an  epoch  before 
Christianity.  The  fourth  act  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it  included 
religious  scenes,  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  old  Slavonic  princes, 
an  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple;    and  human  interest 
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was  supplied  by  a  love  scene.  Faithful  to  his  theories,  Borodin  began 
to  study  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people.  He  composed 
feverishly,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  for  days  at  a  time.  Although 
the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers, — Minkus  was  to  write  the 
ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
the  vocal  music, — the  scenery  demanded  such  an  expense  that  the 
production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began  work  again  on  his  second 
symphony  and  "Prince  Igor."  He  worked  under  disadvantages:  his 
wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna  Protopopowa  (she  died  August  9,  1887), 
an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health  was  wretched. 
In  1877  he  wrote:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of 
life — professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  do  not  reach 
the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  make  deeper  hollows.  We  begin  a  hundred  different  things. 
Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in  my  soul, 
and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure,  and 
yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great 
gaps  in  my  work."  * 

Borodin  in  a  letter  (January  31,  1877)  to  his  friend,  Mme.  Ludmilla 
Iwanowna  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  his  hopes,  disappointments, 
enthusiasms,  wrote:  "The  Musical  Society  had  determined  to  perform 
my  second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the  country 
and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
I  could  not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score  of 
these  movements  was  lost;  I  had  without  doubt  mislaid  it.  I  hunted 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted,  and  there 
was  hardly  time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should  I  do?  To 
crown  all,  I  fell  sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  reorchestrate  my  symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed  by  fever, 
I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.     My  copy  was  not  ready  in  time,  and  my 

*  "Prince  Igor,"  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff, 
was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1890.  The  finale  of  "Mlada,"  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, was  published  after  Borodin's  death.  "Mlada,"  a  fairy  opera  ballet  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Guedeo- 
noff,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1892. 
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symphony  will  not  be  performed  till  the  next  concert.  My  two  sym- 
phonies then  will  be  performed  in  the  same  week.  Never  has  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  been  found  in  such 
a  box!" 

The  second  symphony  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  Ivanoff  wrote  in 
the  Nouveau  Temps:  "  Hearing  this  music,  yo  i  are  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all  their 
greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender  passages. 
These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush  the  hearer." 
But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodin  endeavored  by  this  music  to  portray 
the  knights.  "  Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic  poet.  He  is  not  less 
national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element  plays  with  him  the  part 
it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Balakireff,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of  programme  music.  He 
can  say  with  Glinka:  'For  my  limitless  i  lagination  I  must  have  a 
precise  and  given  text.'  Of  Borodin's  two  symphonies  the  second 
is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force  to  the  maturity  of  the  com- 
poser's talent,  but  especially  to  the  national  character  with  which 
it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme.  The  old  heroic  Russian  form 
dominates  it  as  it  does  ■  Prince  Igor.'  Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself 
often  told  me  that  in  the  dagio  he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the 
Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  troubadours);  in  the  first  movement  the 
gatherings  of  ancient  Russian  princes;  and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets 
of  the  heroes  to  the  sound  of  the  guzla  *  and  the  bamboo  flute  in  the 

•The  gusslee  (gusli,  gousli)  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three 
forms,  that  show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a 
small,  flat  sounding-box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike 
those  of  neighboring  folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles," 
and  the  Lettic  "kuakles";  (2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the 
first  named  in  these  respects, — greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two 
strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3)  the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and 
character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time.  See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with 
sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth 
01  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in  a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string, 
which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no  fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was  played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish  pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English 
cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly  kept  in  barber  shops  for  the  use  of  the  cus- 
tomers. The  improved  gusli  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  io,  1910. — P.  H. 
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CHEVALIER  A.  CERUELOS,  the  distinguished  pianist,  Director 

High  standard.    Thorough  instruction  in  Piano,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
Special  inducements  to  beginners.     Expressive  technic. 

A.  D.  McCONIHE.  Principal 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  :  "The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Senor  Ceruelos' s  playing, 
which  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  who  demanded  three  encores." 
NEW  YORK  PRESS:  "The  audience  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  the  won- 
derfully brilliant  technic  of  Don  Ceruelos,  the  piano  virtuoso,  who  was  forced  to 
respond  to  three  encores." 

BOSTON  HERALD:  "Sefior  Ceruelos,  the  pianist,  at  once  established  himself  as 
a  popular  favorite.  He  belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  players  who  seek  to  make  the 
piano  an  instrument  for  giving  pleasure  to  all  music-lovers,  and  his  success  in  this 
line  of  effort  is  most  pronounced." 

"His  touch  is  delightfully  clear,  and  he  gets  effects  which  few  modern-day  pianists 
produce." 


midst  of  the  rejoicing  crowd.  In  a  word,  Borodin  was  haunted  when  he 
wrote  this  symphony  by  the  picture  of  feudal  Russia,  and  tried  to 
paint  it  in  this  music." 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  February  27,  1896,  the  Telegraph  (London)  published 
this  note: — 

"It  contains  scarcely  a  theme  that  can  on  any  ground  reasonably 
be  referred  to  classic  sources.  Every  important  melody  is  of  an  East- 
ern cast,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  derived,  one  might  suppose, 
from  the  Middle  Asia  celebrated  in  his  symphonic  poem — an  idea  sup- 
ported by  frequent  repetition  of  brief  phrases  in  the  manner  long  rec- 
ognized as  characteristic  of  Oriental  art.  But  the  most  curious  feat- 
ure in  the  work  is  the  presentation  of  such  music  strictly  in  symphonic 
form.  The  Russian  composer  does  not  use  even  legitimate  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom.  Having  chosen  his  model,  he  respects  it,  and,  so 
to  speak,  compels  the  'fiery  and  untamed  steed'  of  the  Ukraine  to 
figure  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  haute  ecole.  The  effect  is  curious  and 
interesting,  especially  &t  moments  when  the  composer  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  native  impulses  from  getting  the  upper  hand. 
Thus,  the  leading  theme  of  the  first  Allegro,  a  phrase  of  eight  notes, 
haunts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  movement,  chiefly  by  simple  repetition. 
A  second  subject  *  does  appear  at  proper  times,  it  is  true,  but  comes 
in  apologetically  and  departs  speedily,  hustled  by  the  aggressive  eight 
notes.     Using  a  big  orchestra,   Borodin   employs  color  with  Eastern 

*  Liszt  told  Borodin  that  a  critic  might  reproach  him  for  not  having  presented  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  amoroso  or  in  some  such  manner,  but  that  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  symphony  was  not 
well  made  in  view  of  the  basic  elements. — Ed. 
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lavishness,  and  exhausts  his  resources  in  tours  de  force  of  various  kinds, 
seeking,  perhaps,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  certain  thematic  mo- 
notony. This  may  not  be — certainly  is  not — what  we  recognize  as 
highest  art,  but  the  work  arrests  attention  for  various  reasons,  espe- 
cially as  an  indication  of  Russian  musical  tendencies  along  classic 
lines." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons  and 
horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be  taken 
for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  section  of 
it.  Another  motive,  animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  After 
the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the  expressive  second 
theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced  by  the  violoncellos, 
and  afterward  by  the  wood- wind.  The  vigorous  first  theme  is  soon 
heard  again  from  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  development.  The 
time  changes  from  2-2  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  dominates  with  a  devel- 
opment of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject.  This  material  is 
worked  at  length.     A  pedal  point,  with  persistent  rhythm  for  the  drum, 
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leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which  the  themes  undergo  cer- 
tain modifications.     The  coda,  animato  assai,  is  built  on  the  Motto. 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  i-i  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison  of 
all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of  every 
measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  measures 
in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings  the 
song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard  from 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4.  A  new 
thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression  in  the 
bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings),  and  the 
movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes,  without  a 
pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given  to 
the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumultuous, 
is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief  theme  is 
developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  second  subject  is  developed,  first 
by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitulation  section  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  material  for  the  opening  of  the  movement. 
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White  House  Coffee 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  speaks  of  coffee  as  an  "Important 
and  valuable  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD  used  since  $75  A.D."  Also, 
"Coffee  is  exhilarating,  lightens  the  sense  of  fatigue,  and 
SUSTAINS  strength  under  prolonged  and  severe  exertion." 

What  better  tribute  could  be  paid  to  coffee  than  the  above  from 
this  world-famous  authority? 

It  describes  White  House  Coffee  to  the  letter.  We  would  only  add 
that  "White  House"  has  a  flavor  never  approached  by  any  other 
Coffee;  its  dependable  quality  and  excellence  is  secured  by  expert 
blending  of  selections  from  the  Mountain  Districts  of  the  Coffee 
World  whence  come  the  sweetest  Coffees,  and  the  White  House 
Brand  is  prepared  for  market  and  delivered  to  you  just  as  we  pack 
it  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  coffee  establishment,  where  all  the 
weighing  and  handling  is  done  by  automatic  machinery,  in  rooms 
continuously  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  flooded  with  sunlight. 
1,  2  and  3-ib.  sea  ed  cans  only.  Never  in  bulk.  All  leading  grocers. 
If  j}ou  have  not  tried  "White  House,"  you  have 
missed  one  of  the  joys  of  Living. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO,,   Priacipal  Coffei  Roasters,  BOSton-ChiGagO. 


JOHN  E.  WALKER  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Distributing  Agents 

For  Albany  and  vicinity 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80   .   .   .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelber^  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 


Oliver  Dihsoii  Comjmrt)/^ 
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1 50  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater  "  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied'^ 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

•  "Wir  hatten  gebauet. '  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  iq, 1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t"Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

t"Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  asitis  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


I  RMA 

S  E  Y  D  E  L 

VIOLINIST 

Soloist:  Boston,  New  York,  and  St.  Paul  Symphony  Orchestras, 
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For  Terms  and  Dates,  address  T.  SEYDEL 

Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

70  Westland  Avenue       -        =      Boston,  Mass. 
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Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter' s  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty- seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


* 


Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.     A 


PEABQDY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

OF  BALTIMORE  Mt.  Vernon  Place 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

ENDOWED,  the  Conservatory  offers  every  advantage  for  musical 
culture  and  maintains  a  staff  of  60  eminent  European  and  American 
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George  F.  Boyle  Theodore  H ember ger  J.  C.  Van  Hulsteyn 
Ludwig  Breitner     Pietro  Minetti  Emmanuel  Wad 

Adelin  Fermin        Harold  Phillips  Bart  Wirtz 
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first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  B  major  J  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

•Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  wbere  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder"  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  " Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  batten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wirhatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  bouse,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 


Brooklield  Summer  School  of  Singing 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54.   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  Concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:    I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  the  summer  of  1841, — it  was  begun  as  early  as  May, — and  it  was  then 
called  "Phantasie  in  A  minor."  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the  work  as  ah 
"Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
"Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Intermezzo  and 
Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden,  May-July,  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert,  December  4,  1845,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Saxe, 
Dresden,  from  manuscript.  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted,  and  Schu- 
mann was  present.  At  this  concert  the  second  version  of  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  played  for  the  first  time.  The 
movements  of  the  concerto  were  thus  indicated:  "Allegro  affettuoso, 
Andantino,  and  Rondo." 

The  second  performance  was  at  Leipsic,  January  1,  1846,  when  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist  and  Mendelssohn  conducted.  Verhulst 
attended  a  rehearsal,  and  said  that  the  performance  was  rather  poor; 
the  passage  in  the  Finale  with  the  puzzling  rhythms  Vdid  not  go  at  all." 

The  indications  of  the  movements,  "Allegro  Affetuoso,  Intermezzo, 
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and  Rondo  Vivace"  were  printed  on  the  programme  of  the  third  per- 
formance,— Vienna,  January  i,  1847, — when  Clara  Schumann  was  the 
pianist  and  her  husband  conducted. 

The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  July,  1846;  the  score,  in 
September,  1862. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  November  23,  1866. 

Mr.  S.  B.Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 


The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  afTettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage- work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
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of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor*  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte; and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andante  grazioso,  B  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  Finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage-work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann,  who  then  was  making  her  first  visit  to  England,  was  the 
pianist.  She  gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World 
said  gallantly:    ''The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on 
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her  first  coming  to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her 
visit.  Need  we  say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be 
1  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May '  ? "  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the 
AthencEum:  "That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who 
have  ever  been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is 
past  her  prime  may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take 
leave  of  her,  nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a 
second  visit  to  England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists!  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position? 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.     If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 

*This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 
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were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances? 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus,  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  [Sterndale-Bennett],  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 
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and  biographical  side  their  book  supplements  and  corrects  Otto  Jahn 
is  discreditable  to  Jahn.  Both  Jahn  and  Kochel  made  good  use  within 
their  limitations  of  the  material  at  their  disposal  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote, — how  good  a  use  is  shown  by  their  having  maintained  for  so  long 
their  position  as  the  recognized  authorities  for  all  students  of  Mozart. 
But  Kochel  made  many  mistakes  in  his  placing  of  undated  works,  rely- 
ing too  much  on  bibliographical  and  too  little  on  purely  musical  evi- 
dence, and  even  going  astray  on  the  bibliographical  evidence  by  not 
distinguishing,  amongst  other  things,  the  various  papers  which  Mozart 
used  to  write  on  at  different  moments  of  his  career.  Jahn,  too,  did 
not  realize  the  importance  of  treating  the  music  as  music — as  the  liv- 
ing expression  of  a  growing  and  constantly  changing  personality  and 
not  merely  as  so  much  dead  matter  to  be  classified  by  subjects,  pulled 
to  pieces  on  the  dissecting  table,  and  judged  by  a  consistent  and  uniform 
standard.  So  that  when,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  MM.  Wyzewa  and 
Saint-Foix,  on  discovering  that  they  had  similar  methods  and  points  of 
view,  determined  to  utilize  in  the  best  way  their  profound  knowledge  of 
Mozart  and  their  enthusiasm  for  studying  him  afresh  by  combining 
forces  and  writing  in  collaboration,  they  found  that  they  had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning  and  do  everything  over  again  in  order  to 
"reconstitute  the  interior  development  of  his  genius  in  the  hope  of  thus 
arriving  at  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  master."  The  labor  involved 
must  have  been  enormous,  but  the  authors  are  modest  in  retrospect  and 
warm  in  praise  of  those  who  put  their  treasures  at  their  disposal ;  equally 
warm  too,  and  rightly,  at  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  is  inaccessible  to  all  researchers. 

M.  Wyzewa,  having  made  biography  his  special  study,  naturally 
holds  clear  views  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  writing  it.  These 
views  he  sets  forth  in  his  introduction.  He  begins  by  contesting  the 
modern  theory  that  the  origin  and  significance  of  a  man's  work,  and 
more  particularly  of  an  artist's,  are  best  understood  by  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  external  circumstances  of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  even  of  great  men,  modern  biographical  methods  are,  he  admits, 
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extremely  valuable  for  admitting  us  into  the  intimacy  of  their  thoughts 
and  emotions;  but  in  the  history  of  the  arts  there  are,  he  maintains, 
a  small  number  of  exceptional  cases  where  a  too  minute  examination  of 
the  external  events  of  the  artist's  life,  so  far  from  helping  to  make 
his  work  intelligible,  may  on  the  contrary  hinder  us  from  understanding 
it,  and  sometimes  give  us  a  completely  false  impression  of  it.  These 
exceptional  cases  are  those  of  the  men  of  genius,  men  endowed,  that 
is,  with  the  capacity  for  leading  an  existence  distinct  from,  and  superior 
to,  the  fortuitous  incidents  of  their  private  life, — an  existence  where 
their  dreams,  the  free  creations  of  their  heart  and  brain,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  small  chance  circumstances  to  which  we  see 
them  forced  to  submit.  Daily  incidents  of  a  more  or  less  romantic 
nature,  worldly  vocations,  and  even  race  and  heredity,  play  a  smaller 
part  in  their  life  than  the  visions  of  their  souls  and  their  passionate 
attempts  to  give  these  visions  expression. 

In  thus  presenting  his  ideas,  M.  Wyzewa  seems  to  stand  opposed  to 
modern  methods  of  biography,  the  methods  by  which  the  whole  of  a 
man's  environment  is  studied  as  closely  as  his  actions.  And  yet  the 
opposition  of  the  two  methods  seems  to  us  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  test  of  genius  being,  according  to  M.  Wyzewa,  the  triumph  of  man 
over  circumstance,  the  difference  between  genius  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  man  of  character  is  largely  one  of  degree.  Every  one  can  at  times 
be  superior  to  circumstance  (which  is  only  one  of  our  conquerors,  and 
not  always  victorious  even  when  it  seems  so,  for  opposition  stimulates 
as  often  as  it  thwarts),  the  extent  to  which  a  man  can  be  superior  de- 
pending on  the  balance  of  external  and  internal  forces.  A  study  of 
externals  has  not  any  value  in  helping  to  explain  a  man's  life  unless  we 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  these  internal  forces, — knowledge,  that  is 
to  say,  of  how  his  mind  influences  and  is  influenced  by  what  is  outside 
it.  But,  though  externals  alone  cannot  explain,  they  can  help  to  illus- 
trate and  show  reasons  for  what  M.  Wyzewa  calls  "the  internal  drama." 
And  so  the  really  important  thing  is  not,  as  he  sees,  to  look  for  the 
direct  influence  of  minute  and  fortuitous  external  incidents  on  a  man's 
life,  nor  merely  the  indirect  influence  of  race  and  heredity,  but  rather — 
and  here  we  have  M.  Wyzewa' s  thesis — to  study  the  interaction  of 
certain  selected  and  significant  external  incidents  on  the  mind  and  the 
results  of  that  interaction  as  expressed  in  thoughts  and  acts.  M. 
Vincent  d'Indy  expresses  it  well  when  he  defines  the  process  as  "Vessai 
d' exteriorisation  par  Vceuvre  des  sentiments  crees  dans  Vdme  par  les  evene- 
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ments  de  la  vie."  M.  Wyzewa's  "internal  drama"  is,  we  believe,  not  so 
far  removed  from  external  reality  as  he  supposes.  It  is  only  more 
difficult  to  define  and  localize  in  the  case  of  a  genius,  whose  mind  will  be 
less  seldom  influenced  by  circumstance  than  that  of  the  average  intel- 
ligent man. 

Mozart,  more  than  Beethoven  or  any  other  composer,  lived  entirely 
in  and  for  music.  From  the  days  commemorated  by  Delafosse's  de- 
lightful engraving  after  Carmontelle,  when  he  sat  making  music  with 
his  father  and  sister,  and  even  earlier  still  (for  at  four  he  played  Leopold's 
compositions  for  the  harpsichord)  until  the  last  pathetic  attempts  to 
complete  the  Requiem,  Mozart's  world  was  simply  the  world  of  music. 
It  was  music  alone  that  absorbed  his  short  life,  and  it  is  in  music,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  for  the  influences  which  produced  the  "internal 
dramas"  that  led  to  the  creation  of  so  many  varied  masterpieces.  To 
find  these  influences,  MM.  Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  done  nothing 
less  than  follow  Mozart  step  by  step  through  his  career,  noting  every 
possible  musical  influence  he  could  have  come  across,  and  observing  the 
traces  of  each  influence  in  the  successive  groups  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tions. This  careful  study  of  the  compositions,  checked  by  the  external 
evidence  of  paper,  ink,  and  handwriting,  has  led  to  the  rearrangement 
and  the  correction  of  Kochel  already  referred  to;  the  researches  into  all 
the  possible  musical  influences  on  Mozart  have  meant  a  complete  and 
minute  study  of  the  whole  range  of  European  music  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  both  cases  the  authors'  work  had 
to  be  all  the  more  minute  and  careful  because,  as  they  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  most  convincingly,  Mozart  with  his  sensibilities  alive 
to  the  s  ightest  changes  of  the  musical  atmosphere  and  his  interests 
burning  to  lead  him  into  new  paths,  moved  during  the  whole  of  his 
short  life  from  one  musical  stage  to  another,  carrying  with  him  at  each 
journey  traces  left  by  the  last  stage  until  they  in  turn  were  obliterated 
by  his  arrival  at  the  next.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  case  until  1777, 
when  Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and  where  our 
two  authors  leave  him  at  the  end  of  their  second  volume.  After  this, 
they  say,  the  modifications  of  his  style  were  only  superficial;  by  1777  his 
real  genius  had  become  definitely  constituted,  the  prologue  to  the 
drama  of  his  life  was  over;  and  so,  somewhere  about  the  thousandth  page 
of  their  faithful  and  laborious  study,  they  ring  down  the  curtain. 
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It  is  largely  in  the  way  in  which  the  different  musical  influences  upon 
the  twenty-four  periods  into  which  they  divide  this  prologue  of  Mozart's 
life  are  traced  that  the  great  value  of  these  volumes  lies.  First  of  all, 
the  works  of  Leopold  the  father  are  brought  into  requisition,  then  on 
the  boy's  arrival  in  Paris  we  have  a  view  of  Eckard,  and  more  especially 
of  Schobert,  who  is  shown  to  have  had  a  strong  and  lasting  influence  on 
him,  and  about  whom  much  new  and  important  information  has  been 
collected.  When  he  comes  to  London  in  1764,  it  is  John  Christian 
Bach  who,  by  the  lessons  he  gave  him  and  the  expressive  beauty  of  his 
operatic  writings,  left  a  stamp  upon  the  younger  composer  which  can 
be  traced  even  as  late  as  "Titus";  later  on  in  his  career  it  is  Martini  at 
Bologna,  while  the  two  Haydns,  Joseph  in  Vienna  and  Michael  in 
Salzburg,  are  the  determinirig  influences  on  a  large  part  of  his  subse- 
quent career.  As  the  works  of  these  men  and  of  others  who  are  as  little 
or  even  less  known  are  discussed  and  analyzed,  the  composers  them- 
selves, and  the  musical  atmosphere  that  surrounded  them,  are  evoked 
for  us  in  a  most  vivid  way.  Further,  throughout  the  book  there  are 
scattered  up  and  down  essays  and  side-views  on  Italian  symphonic 
overtures,  the  Viennese  symphonic  school,  the  difference  between 
Italian  and  German  sonata  forms,  the  development  of  the  aria,  and  a 
dozen  other  historical  points,  all  of  which  are  important  and  all  of  which 
are  clear.  The  whole  book  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  clear  and,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  material,  perfectly  easy  to  follow.  The  index  would  be  more 
useful  if  the  more  important  references  were  distinguished  from  the 
less  important  by  larger  type,  and  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  second 
volume  the  pagination  of  the  chapters  runs  on  continuously  from  the 
first  volume,  while  the  pages  themselves  are  numbered  afresh;  but  the 
book  appears  to  be  extraordinarily  free  from  printer's  errors,  both  type 
and  paper  are  attractive,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  each  with 
its  preliminary  discussion  followed  by  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
works  with  apparatus  criticus,  by  being  uniform  very  much  facilitates 
reference.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  are,  besides  the  usual 
indices,  a  concordance  of  Kochel  and  the  new  catalogue  and  an  appendix 
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Miss  ANNA  CASE 
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containing  a  summary  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  remaining  years 
of  Mozart's  life,  which  the  authors  hope  to  complete  in  another  volume. 
Their  hope  will  be  shared  by  every  one  who  has  studied  "1/Enfant 
Prodige"  and  "Le  Jeune  Maitre,"  as  the  two  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  called.  So  much  erudition,  combined  with  fine  musical 
judgment  and  exposed  with  lucidity  and  a  keen  sense  of  literary  style, 
is  rare.  Jahn  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  and,  considering  his  man- 
ner of  appeal,  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  Germany;  for 
general  purposes  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  Edward  Holmes's 
Life,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  recently  been  included  in  Everyman's 
Library ;  but,  for  the  serious  student  of  Mozart  and  of  the  state  of  musi- 
cal Europe  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  this  new  biography  by  MM. 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  will  be  indispensable. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Esp ana"    .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife,  f  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguenas 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.     These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 

*  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a.  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  ioj  o. 
t  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873. 

anton     \i7"  ¥  nr  c  \r     violin 

VITA       VV11ILIV      piANO 

VIRTUOSOS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

178  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  and 

Von  Ende  Music  School,  58  West  90th  Street,  New  York 

Miss   McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

The  location  offers  a  rare  combination — trees,  pure  air,  country-like  surroundings — in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Each  pupil  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Principal.  College  prepara- 
tory and  general  courses.      Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Music,  etc. 

Practical  courses  in  simple  banking,  designing,  social  forms,  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
experience  of  everyday  life.     All  athletics.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 

MISS   MARY  LAW  McCLINTOCK,       BOX      ,  4  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,   MASS. 
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admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 
feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
Anda!1  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espafia"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

1913  —  1914 
NOW  BOOKING 

MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  (&) 


G,  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 
SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON. 
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The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  "Espafia"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

•Georges  Servieres  in  his    "Emmanuel  Cbabrier"  (Paris,  igi2)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  Menestrel  of  November  11,1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,i883,  page  294. 
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and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 
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PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
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6  NEWBURY  STREET 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieroe, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
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Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 
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FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Makc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


GUSTAY  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


EBEN  H.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Huntington  Chambers,   Boston,  Mass. 


Some  highly  successfu     sonds    for    con- 
cert and  recital 

Fleeting  Days,  Life's  Merry  Morn,    Carol  of  the 
Lark,  (English  and  Italian  text). 
If  I  this  Rose  may  wear,  and  the  "  Etude  1st  prize  " 
winner,  "Message  of  the  Lily,"  "Faith  and  Patience," 
Sacred  Song  or  duett  for  mezzo  soprano  and  baritone. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Isbabli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

riTVTV    n     r-Aiw      c^,^:«o  S  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  j  New  York    15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland.  Oregon,  in  July 

WALTER  L.  BOGERT 

President  of  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association.        Vice-Pres.  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
Musical  Director  of  People's  Institute,  New  York  City 

(Special  attention  to  BARITONE 

Breathing  and  Voice  Placing)     Lectures  and^Recitals 

Studio,  /Eolian  Hall,  New  York^City 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

teacher  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -         Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me, as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher  ,  of  -  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  ailez  trouver  aupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensdegout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
quej  e  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  j'e  vous  autorise  a 
mettr  e  sur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,]'  e  serai  tres  fiatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 

"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  1 'expression 
de  mon  afiectueux  devourment. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DePOpera. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 
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ROMANCE. 


FOR  THE  PIANO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCHIRMER,    4EW  YORK 


VALSE  DE  CONCERT.     IMPROVISATION. 

GAVOTTE  and  MUSETTE.     On  sale  at  music  stores . 


A  NEW   PUBLICATION 

GUIDING  THOUGHTS   FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

This  book  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  vocal  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  information  given  is  sane,  sensible  and  clearly  expressed.  The  breathing  exercises  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  diagrams;  they  are  practical  and  completely  cover  the  ground  necessary  to  gain  breath 
control.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  Cloth  board  cover,  75  cents.  Limp  Leather  in 
individual  box,  $2. 00. 

Sold  in  all  music  and  book  stores,  or  send  to 

Geo.  Chadwick  Stock  Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 
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CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Studio,  403  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Studio,  136  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Josephine  KNIGHT 


Personal   Address 
4  Haviland  Street 
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Soloist  Boston  Festival 

Orchestra,  1906-'07-'08 

Management,  G.  W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


Mrs.  WILLIAMS.  NELSON 


ART    OF    SINGING 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.,  14  East  43rd  St. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Estey  Building,  Phila. 

Mail  to  29  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J 


SOPRANO 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY  teacher  of  singing 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


CAROLYN  WILLARD 


PIANIST 


Returned  for  American  Season, 
1912-1913 

Address  Fine  Arts  Building, 
CHICAGO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(EIGHT    YEARS    CHIEF  TEACHER    AT 
THE  STERN  CONSERVATORY,  BERLIN) 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  T0NE   PRODUCTION,    BREATH  CONTROL,  and 

Private  Studio,  212  West  59th  St.,  New  York       COMPLETE   PREPARATION   for   CONCERT  and 
Telephone,  Columbus  2329  STAGE  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian. 


KLIBANSKY 


BYFORD  RYAN 


Three  Years  LEADING  TENOR 
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PIANOS 


Have  shown  that  genius  for 

piano-making    that  has   heen 

described,  as 

"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking £ains 

jJie  result  of  over  eighty- 
five  years  application  of 
that  genius  to  the  production 
of  musical  tone  is  shown  in 
the  matchless  Chickermg 
Pianos  of  today. 

Represented  by 

Poppenberg  Piano   Company 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 


Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 


CONVENTION  HALL        .         .         .         BUFFALO 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  28 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Weber Overture  to  "Euryan the" 


Klughardt       .     Concerto  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment, 

Op.  59- 
Massig  bewegt;  Sehr  langsam;  Lebhaft; 
Schwer  (massig  bewegt);  Langsam;  Sehr  langsam. 


:habrier  ...*."  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"After  the  Symphony  Concert" 

a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "  at  home "  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 


m 


PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 
CINCINNATI 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;    died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Bhrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic*  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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A  booklet  of  the  Hoter,  or  "  The  Story  of  New 
England,"  a  little  book  for  those  interested  in 
its  beginnings,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

S.  M.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 


NOWN    throughout    New  Eng- 
land for   its  unexcelled  cuisine. 
Its   apartments    of   two    to   five    rooms 
with  bath  appeal  particularly  to  families 

Dartmouth^  Newbury  Sta.       wHq    are    plannmg    to    s?en^    a     long    or 

short  time  in  Boston. 


For  Both   transient    and 
permanent  guests 


Rates  furnished  upon  application 


"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the.  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece.,, 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Billow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
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1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
n  vent  ion  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'  "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment . 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  *  axe  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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and  single  lengths  tested,  each  string 
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H  E  supremacy  of 
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other  artist  before 
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Re-engagements 
are  the  test. 

It  has  been  said  truly:  "MAUD 
POWELL  stands  today  not 
only  the  greatest  American 
musical  artist,  but  also  the  most 
vitally  interesting  figure  in  the 
Violin  World." 

H.  Godfrey  Turner,  1402  Broadway,  New  York. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Wmer 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,- 1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  J823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.     A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
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the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  ''Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 
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*   * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  LufteRuh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "  Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
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be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,   four  horns,   two  trumpets,   three  trombones,   kettledrums, 
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and  strings.     The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


* 

*  * 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Dei*  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  tier}'  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
f ugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard.' ' 
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Mr.  HEnnucH  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was  a  violinist, 
and  all  his  sons  are  musician^.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  piano- 
forte when  he  was  six  years  old,  and,  when  he  was  ten,  his  father  began 
to    *:-.-';  '.::.;-:'.'.:    '.;'.'         11  "U    ;-e=.r      ^ter    ute    '-;;-    — i-_    :ent 

to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with 
Gowa,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public  He  afterward 
studied  at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  About  ten  years  ago  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  invited  him  to  be  the  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kaln  Orchestra  at 
Munich,  and  he  left  that  orchestra  in  1905,  to  take  the  like  position 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt, 
whom  he  had  taught.  In  Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Rettich  and  Weingartner  in  a  trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  o:  a 
quartet.  He  first  played  in  the  United  States  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  28,  1905 
I  vofak  s  Concerto  in  B  minor  for  violoncello).  On  January  5,  19;- 
he  played  at  a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston  Volkmanns  Concerto  in 
A  minor.  Op.  33;  on  February  29,  1908,  Dohnanyi's  Concert  Piece  in  D 
major  for  orchestra,  with  violoncello  obbligato,  Op.  12  (first  tim^  in 
Boston  :  on  March  13.  1909,  Gradener's  Concerto  for  violoncello,  Op. 
j.-  first  time  m  America  ;  on  October  30,  1909,  Strube's  Concerto  in 
I  minor  MS.:  first  performance):  on  January  28.  191 1,  Saint-Sa^ s  s 
C  ncerto  in  A  minor;  on  February  10,  1912,  Lalo's  Concerto. 

On  April  23,  1910,  and  February         1911,  he  played  the  violoncello 
solo  part  in  Richard  Strauss's  "  Don  Quixote 

In   1905-06  and  1906-07  Mr.  Warnke  was  the  violoncellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet  >with  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  ani  Peril). 
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The  concerto  opens  in  A  minor,  Massig  bewegt  (Moderato),  4-4, 
with  a  few  introductory  measures.  The  solo  instrument  announces 
the  first  theme,  which  is  of  a  sturdy  character,  though  the  accompani- 
ment is  a  light  one  for  a  few  strings.  There  are  unaccompanied  passages 
of  a  recitative-like  nature.  The  movement  is  quieter,  and  the  violon- 
cello has  a  theme  beginning  in  A-flat  major,  from  which  a  lively  theme 
later  on,  and  one  of  marked  importance,  is  derived.  There  is  a  return 
by  the  orchestra  to  the  first  theme;  also  a  melodic  thought  for  the  solo 
instrument.  After  a  cadenza  comes  an  introduction,  Sehr  langsam 
(Very  slow),  and  then  the  violoncello  sings  a  new  motive  in  D  major 
(3-4,  cantabile  and  as  slow  as  possible).  After  this  Adagio  section 
the  pace  quickens,  and  a  lively  theme  (Lebhaft,  A  major,  4-4),  derived 
as  stated  above,  plays  a  role  of  much  importance  to  the  end.  (Mr. 
Warnke  has  cut  out  a  couple  of  pages  in  this  Finale  section.)  The 
lively  theme  is  worked  out  by  the  orchestra  and  the  solo  instrument, 
until  the  return  of  the  first  motive,  again  in  A  minor.  The  lively  theme 
now  appears  (A  major),  but  in  slow  tempo,  and  the  Adagio  theme  is 
heard  in  the  orchestra.  The  conclusion  is  in  very  slow  tempo,  pian- 
issimo, A  major. 


*  * 


After  Klughardt  had  completed  his  studies  at  the  Dessau  Gymna- 
sium, he  was  a  pupil  of  Adolf  Blassmann  and  Adolf  Reichel  at  Dresden. 
For  twenty  years  afterwards  he  was  a  conductor  in  theatres  and  opera 
houses, — at  Posen,  Lubeck,  Weimar  (for  four  years),  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed music  director  to  the  grand  duke.  In  1873  he  was  court 
conductor  at  Neustrelitz,  and  in  1882  at  Dessau.  In  1903  a  monument 
with  his  bust  was  placed  in  his  memory  in  the  graveyard  at  Dessau. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  the  overtures  "Im  Fruhling," 
"Sophonisbe,"  two  "Festival"  overtures  (Op.  54  and  78),  "Triumphal" 
overture;  five  symphonies,  "Lenore,"  "Waldleben,"  D  major,  and 
two  in  C  minor;  two  orchestral  suites,  one  in  A  minor,  Op.  40  (six  move- 
ments), and  "Auf  der  Wanderschaft,"  Op.  60;  Three  Pieces  for  orchestra 
of  strings,  Op.  14;  pianoforte  quintet,  G  minor,  Op.  43;  pianoforte 
quartet,  D  major;  pianoforte  trio,  B-flat  major,  Op.  47;  string  sextet; 
two  string  quartets  (F  major  and  D  major) ;  an  oboe  concerto,  a  violin 
concerto,  a  violoncello  concerto;  Romance  in  G  major  for  violin;  ora- 
torios: "Die  Grablegung  Christi,"  "Die  Zerstorung  Jerusalems "  (1899), 
"Judith"  (1901),  "Die  heilige  Nacht";  Psalm  100  for  chorus,  bass 
solo,  and  orchestra ;   Psalm  5 1  for  medium  voice  and  orchestra ;  operas : 
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"Mirjam"  (Weimar,  1871),  "Iwein"  (Neustrelitz,  1879),  "Gudrun," 
Neustrelitz,  1882,  ''Die  Hochzeitdes  Monchs"  (Dessau,  1886,  produced 
as  "Astorre"  at  Prague  in  1881);  "  Marchendichtungen ' '  for  female 
chorus,  solo  voices,  and  pianoforte;  "Die  Bremer  Stadtmusikanten" ; 
"Aschenputtel";  "  Schilflieder"  (Phantasiestiick^  after  Lenau)  for 
oboe,  viola,  and  pianoforte;  many  songs  (among  them  Altdeutsches 
Minnelied,   Op.  80). 

Klughardt's  life  has  been  written  by  L.  Gerlach  (1902). 


*  * 


Klughardt's  symphony  No.  3,  in  D  major,  Op.  37,  was  performed  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch 
conductor,  March  7,  1891;  and  it  was  then  stated  that  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States;  that  the  first  performance  was  at 
the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic. 

His  quartet,  Op.  42,.  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Beethoven 
Club  (Messrs.  Allen,  Human,  Meisel,  and  Fries)  at  a  Euterpe  concert 
in  Apollo  Hall,  January  6,  1886;  and  in  December,  1889,  by  the  Beet- 
hoven Club  (Messrs.  Allen,  Van  Raalte,  Sabin,  and  Miss  Pray). 

His  "  Schilflieder "  (five  Fantasias  after  Lenau's  poems,  Op.  28) 
were  performed  at  a  Longy  Club  concert,  February  26,  1906:  Mr.  Longy, 
oboe;  Mr.  F£rir,  viola;  Mr.  De  Voto,  piano. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  1,  1912.) 

BY   RICHARD   WHITEING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.     'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
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that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
King  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.  Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 

No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes. 
One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic — told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 

If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Quaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.     Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.    "The 
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Drummer  Boy  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"Ocdmrades!  comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"  Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo ! " 

They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
of  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 
gin. 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 
smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Covent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitse." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.  It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.  But  Evans's  had  to  die, 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.  Mr.  Morton 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.     It  was  a  great 
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sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.  They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level.  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.  If  he  drank  with 
you,  you  were  entitled  to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world:  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 


THB    SYMPHONIC    POEM. 
(From  the  London  Times,  December  7,  19 12.) 

The  time  has  hardly  yet  come  to  define  the  symphonic  poem,  but 
it  may  be  described.  The  description  in  Grove's  Dictionary  may  be 
put  shortly  thus:  The  symphonic  poem  "is  held  to  imply  the  presence 
of  a  'programme,'"  in  which  the  music  "illustrates  the  poetic  material 
and  is  not  self-subsistent;  the  absence  of  recognizable  design  seems  to 
be  essential  to  success"  and  "the  transformation  of  themes  to  be  a  rule 
of  the  form."  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "programme,"  and  the  upshot  of  it  seems  to  be  that, 
if  music  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  the  programmatists  hold  that  it  must 
be,  it  is  still  more  interesting  with  a  "programme."  This  must  remain 
a  vexed  question,  for  there  will  always  be  in  the  world  those  who  are 
especially  appealed  to  by  applied  music,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pure 
music,  on  the  other.  We  propose  here  to  examine  the  musical  justifica- 
tion of  this  applied  form,  and  to  discuss  a  recent  example  of  it. 

Following  our  description  of  the  symphonic  poem,  we  may  rule  out 
for  present  purposes  the  question  of  whether  the  music  is  or  is  not  self- 
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subsistent, — to  decide  either  way  is  to  beg  the  question  of  justification, — 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  three  points, — illustration  of  poetic 
material,  absence  of  recognizable  design,  and  transformation  of  themes. 

A  song  "illustrates  the  poetic  material,"  telling  the  story  in  words 
as  it  proceeds,  whereas  the  symphonic  poem  does  so  following  the  lines 
of  a  situation  with  which  the  listener  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Handel 
makes  Polyphemus,  whose  "ample  strides"  the  chorus  has  just  been 
describing,  tell  with  ungainly  gesture  his  love  for  Galatea;  she  is  so 
amused  with  it,  as  the  accompaniment  informs  us,  that  at  last  he  joins 
in  the  laugh  himself,  and  ends  with  a  compromise  between,  or  a  cari- 
cature of,  her  laughter  and  his  own  gait.  Similarly,  in  Saint-Saens's 
symphonic  poem,  "  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  we  find  Omphale  at  her  spinning, 
and  presently  Hercules  enters,  with  strides  equally  ample,  but  not  so 
ungainly,  for  he  is  only  a  giant,  not  a  monster.  Her  cue  is  to  make 
him  not  ridiculous,  but  useful;  he  is  to  hold  her  skein  for  her, — trahit  dura 
mollia  pensa  manu.  Consequently,  his  voice  is  softened  down  to  the  low 
hum  of  the  wheel,  and,  though  he  makes  some  disjointed  efforts  to  assert 
himself  again,  the  deft  movements  of  her  distaff  are  too  much  for  him, 
and  she  remains  mistress  finally  of  the  situation  on  some  high  violin 
harmonics. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  the  way  in  which  music  can  equally  be 
wedded  to  the  words  of  the  song  or  to  the  situation  of  the  symphonic 
poem.  But  for  the  song  there  are  two  forms  of  the  marriage  ceremony  : 
it  can  take  place  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit.  The  literal  interpretation 
is  of  the  kind  that  makes  use  of  a  large  descending  curve  for  "every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low"  and  follows  a  zigzag  line  by  a 
straight  one  for  "the  rough  places  plain";  or  it  prompts  the  inferior 
organist  to  go  (in  the  Psalms)  "down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  on  the  32- 
foot  pedal.  It  is  the  method  of  spiritual  affinity  that  inspires  such  a 
passage  as  that  in  Schubert's  "Ganymed"  at  the  words  "  Hinauf  strebt's, 
hinauf!  Es  schweben  die  Wolken  abwarts,  Die  Wolken  neigen  sich 
der  sehnenden  Liebe."  Here  the  antithesis  of  high  and  low  is,  it  is 
true,  equally  used  as  a  metaphor;  but  the  ascent  which  should  normally 
consist  of  a  major  and  minor  tone  is,  by  the  particular  modulation  em- 
ployed, made  into  two  major  tones,  so  that  the  voice  arrives  on  the  third 
note  by  a  kind  of  wrench,  which  is  the  idea  of  "strebt's,"  at  higher  than 
normal  pitch,  whereas  the  descent  is  accomplished  more  easily  with 
simple  flowing  chords.  Or,  again,  in  Beethoven's  "Flea-song"  the 
inverted  humor  of  Mephistopheles  is  depicted  by  an  illogical  close  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  scale. 
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For  Engagements,  Address  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  objection  to  the  literal  method  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  emotions,  and  in  its  cruder  forms  goes  perilously  near  to 
what  is  known  as  "visual  music," — i.e.,  effects  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  appearance  of  the  notes  on  the  paper  rather  than  by  the  sound 
of  them.  But  short  of  that,  since  it  must  attach  itself  to  concrete  images 
rather  than  mental  conditions,  it  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  word  paint- 
ing, the  proper  limits  of  which  are  perhaps  transgressed  in  the  "  Israel  in 
Egypt, ' '  but  are  no t  in  the  ' '  Creation. ' '  Further,  the  number  of  concrete 
objects  that  can  be  thus  depicted  is  small,  and  quotation  is  sometimes 
called  in  to  help  things  out,  as  when  Shelley's  line  "To  the  brink  of  the 
Dorian  deep"  is  set  to  the  Greek  mode  of  that  name.  The  objection 
to  a  quotation  is  that  it  introduces  something  inorganic  and  rigid,  a 
callosity,  as  it  were,  into  a  living  organism;  and  the  rigid  is  the  ludicrous. 
The  treatment  of  the  concrete  is  a  difficulty  in  the  symphonic  poem. 
A  sentence  cannot  well  exist,  in  language  or  in  music,  without  a  definite 
subject  and  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define  these  except  in  the  way  we 
have  described  as  literal.  Strauss,  however,  round  whom  the  battle 
has  lately  raged,  is  not  the  chief  offender.  We  need  not  take  his  flock 
of  sheep  or  Beethoven's  cuckoo  too  seriously:  they  are  on  a  par  with 
Martha's  very  natural  wish,  when  Mephistopheles  is,  by  way  of  offering 
to  step  into  her  husband's  shoes,  to  "see  the  name  with  her  own  eyes 
among  the  '  deaths '  in  the  newspaper."  This  music  succeeds  better  with 
the  "spiritual"  interpretation,  which  expresses  a  feeling  rather  than 
communicates  a  fact.  This  it  does  by  the  "transformation  of  theme." 
Granted  that  the  "fact"  has  been  communicated  by  the  theme, — and 
this  is  sometimes  a  large  concession, — there  is,  of  course,  unlimited  scope 
in  music  for  its  emotional  treatment  by  shortening  or  lengthening, 
inverting  and  twisting,  the  theme:  only  this  is  no  more  than  "absolute" 
music  does,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  last  Thursday.  This  has, 
by  its  linked  movements  and  frequent  transformations  of  theme,  more 
unity  than  the  symphony;  but  in  the  absence  of  concrete  programme 
(for  the  labels  are  abstract  translations  into  ordinary  language  of  musical 
impressions)  it  lacks  the  human  interest  of  the  symphonic  poem,  and 
marks  accurately  the  point  to  which  the  pure  musician  can  go  along 
that  path. 

In  the  symphonic  poem  there  is  an  "absence  of  recognizable  design," 
whereas  "absolute"  music  must  necessarily  be  in  some  kind  of  "form." 
What  can  be  said  in  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  form,  and  on  the  other 
of  formlessness? 

Formlessness  in  music  is  improvisation.  Its  motto  is,  "Chance  hath 
a  skill."  Chance,  or  an  unknown  cause,  is  responsible  for  many  things 
that  give  pleasure.  Most  of  the  charm  of  conversation  depends  on  it, 
for  instance;  and  in  a  book  or  on  a  holiday  or  a  country  walk  we  seldom 


A.  CARBONE  master  in  the  art  of  singing 

Has  moved  his  studio  from  Carnegie  Hall  to  Aeolian  Hall,  27  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Art  of  singing  from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  classic  "Bel  Canto" 

Carbone's  Breath  Controller  recommended  by  famous  singers,  teachers,  and  physicians  as  unique  apparatus  for 

breathing  exercises.     Circular  sent  on  application. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  HIGHEST  REFERENCES 
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find  pleasure  where  we  look  for  it  and  it  often  comes  unbidden.  The 
French  say,  "On  ne  peut  s'appuyer  que  sur  ce  qui  resiste";  and,  just  as 
there  are  writers  whose  ideas  will  not  flow  except  at  external  suggestion, 
so  there  are  composers  whose  inner  consciousness  weaves  little  when 
left  to  itself,  and  needs  some  outside  cause  to  set  it  in  motion.  The 
wayward  charm  of  improvisation  is  a  real,  a  universal,  and  an  ancient 
thing.  The  impulse  to  it  appears  in  the  Alleluias  of  the  Sequences  and 
Tropes,  in  the  bravura  style  of  singing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
contrappunto  alia  niente  of  Spohr's  Italian  orchestra  which  gave  him 
so  much  trouble  and  amusement,  and  is  even  now  in  the  cadenza  which 
prolongs  its  existence  in  a  kind  of  trance.  But  it  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  solo  performance;  and  what  the  symphonic  poem  has  done 
for  it  is  to  find  it  a  place  in  concerted  music. 

But  pleasure  also  comes  to  us  in  another  way.  Most  of  the  really 
good  things  of  life — health,  happiness,  even  virtue —  are  by-products. 
They  come  not  from  an  unknown,  but  from  a  very  well-known  cause, 
though  not  directly.  Beauty  also  is  one  of  these  by-products.  As  in 
a  good  building  beauty  emerges  from  the  fact  that  there  are  thrusts 
to  take  and  that  the  stones  take  them,  so  in  a  good  symphony  moments 
of  beauty  are  collaterally  produced  when  a  figure  or  phrase  or  rhythm 
has  posited  a  certain  tendency,  and  that  tendency  is  met  by  one  of  the 
many  means  of  balance.  The  building  and  the  symphony  are  doing 
their  proper  work  as  architecture  and  music;  they  are  creating  and 
resisting  stresses;  and  beauty,  which  is  a  kind  of  health  or  happiness, 
comes  as  a  reward.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Musical  Form;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  music  of  some,  perhaps  many,  symphonic  poems  is  "self- 
subsistent." 


1913  —  1914 
NOW  BOOKING 

MR.  PADEREWSKI 


MR.  KREISLER 


MISS  FARRAR  (SB 


C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER, 
SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON. 
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Reinhold  Gliere's  '%es  Sirenes, "  performed  last  week  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  illustrates  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  symphonic 
poem  as  a  musical  form.  A  strong  composer  can  keep  hold  of  the  thread 
of  his  "symphony"  through  whatever  eccentricities  of  the  ''poem," 
just  as  an  able  man  can  keep  grip  on  his  business  in  an  untidy  room.  A 
less  able  man  finds  method  and  order  indispensable;  and  the  weaker 
composer  is  distracted  by  the  many  possibilities  at  his  disposal,  and 
ends  by  saying  nothing  of  any  musical  moment. 

"Les  Sirenes"  attempts,  and  successfully,  a  description  of  the  sea. 
There  is  in  the  divided  strings  and  the  cross  rhythms  that  ever-present 
suggestion  of  brine  and  bilge-water  which  gives  its  unique  flavor  to 
Loti's  "Pecheur  d'Islande";  and  the  irregular  climaxes  distributed 
over  this  are  the  very  image  of  those  "  antes  per  dues"  which  the  Atlantic 
rolls  in  every  third  or  seventh  or  tenth  wave.  The  whole  passage  is 
a  fine  piece  of  "improvisation."  Upon  these  billows  floats  a  ship, — 
so  at  least  we  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  a  theme  which  resembles 
more  and  more,  by  its  transformations,  a  quotation  from  Isolde's  jour- 
ney to  Cornwall;  and  upon  the  fate  of  that  ship,  as  it  draws  near  the 
land,  all  hangs.  Now  are  to  come  those  strains  of  unearthly  beauty 
which  lured  so  many,  and  which  one  man  in  fable — or  is  it  history? — 
alone  resisted.  We  look  for  music  which,  without  necessarily  resem- 
bling, shall  be  as  beautiful  as  the  scene  of  Parsifal  with  the  Flower- 
maidens.  But  we  hear  nothing  for  which  Odysseus  need  have  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  companions  or  have  lashed  himself  to  the  mast.  Yet 
that  was  just  what  the  symphony  should  have  supplied,  because  it  was 
the  one  thing  which  the  poem  could  not  supply.  In  the  distraction  of 
detail  the  music  lost  its  grip  and  cogency,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of 
form  was  denied  it. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  lanuary  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

*  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  1010. 


Miss   McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

The  location  offers  a  rare  combination — trees,  pure  air,  country-like  surroundings — in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Each  pupil  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Principal.  College  prepara- 
tory and  general  courses.      Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Music,  etc. 

Practical  courses  in  simple  banking,  designing,  social  forms,  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
experience  of  everyday  life.     All  athletics.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 
MISS  MARY  LAW  McCLINTOCK,      BOX      ,  4  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CONVENTION  HALL      .     :      .     BUFFALO 
Tuesday  Evening,  February  25 

AT  8.15 

FIFTH  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT 

SECOND  SEASON 

MANAGEMENT:  MAI  DAVIS  SMITH 


MISS   CULP  MR.   CLEMENT 

JOINT  CONCERT 

(  BY 

MISS  JULIA  CULP 

THE  CELEBRATED  DUTCH  LIEDER  SINGER 
AND 

MR.   EDMOND    CLEMENT 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  FRENCH  TENOR  OF  THE  OPERA  COM IQUE,  PARIS, 
AND  THE  BOSTON  OPERA  COMPANY 


Orders    for    Tickets,  accompanied    by   check  mailed  to  Mai  Davis  Smith, 
26  Irving  Place,  Buffalo,  will  be  promptly  filled. 
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In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife.  *  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15, 1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 
feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria/  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  esl  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
AndaV  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of !  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espana"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 

*  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a'theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873. 
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of  "Espana"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

•Georges  Servieres  in  his   "Emmanuel  Cbabrier"  (Paris,  1012)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  Mlnestrel  of  November  11,1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,i883,  page  294. 
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TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MDN6ER  <*•*«*  Bu"di»* 


177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

MISS  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 


Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

u  *    m—  oaiti    ciiTAnmc  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  H.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINOTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay       - 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -    31    Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W,  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKOS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  HutchesoD . 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert , 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 
of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 
65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


GUSTAV  L  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


EBEN  H.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Huntington  Chambers,   Boston,  Mass. 


Some  highly  successfu.  songs    for    con- 
cert and  recital 

Fleeting  Days,  Life's  Merry  Morn,    Carol  of  the 
Lark,  (English  and  Italian  text) . 
If  I  this  Rose  may  wear,  and  the  "  Etude  1st  prize  " 
winner,  "Message  of  the  Lily,"  "Faith  and  Patience," 
Sacred  Song  or  duett  for  mezzo  soprano  and  baritone. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  DTsbabli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

r-aivrisj    n     r-Aiw      c+„Atna  S  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  j  New  Yorkj  15  clar;mont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 

WALTER  L.  BOGERT 

President  of  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association.        Vice-Pres.  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
Musical  Director  of  People's  Institute,  New  York  City 

(Special  attention  to  BARITONE 

Breathing  and  Voice  Placing)     Lectures  and  Recitals 

Studio,  /Eolian  Hall,  New  York^City 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -         Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Ch^re  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays.   } 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  s6rieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
a  vons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer ,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensdegout.  C'estavec  plaisir 
queje  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  £tes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore,  je  serai tres  flatte,  car  vous  me  ferez  honneur. 
Recevez ,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  1  'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  DeVOpiro. 
"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


ARTHUR  L  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST. THOMAS'  CHURCH     lNFW    HAV1?N 
MISHKAN  ISRAEL  TNEW    HAVEN 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


SONGS  BY  FRANK  LA  FORGE  mJ^SSb&ua 


BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIX.    SPOOKS.    LIKE  THE  ROSEBUD. 
TO  A  MESSENGER.     RETREAT. 


TO  A  VIOLET. 


ROMANCE.    VALSE  DE  CONCERT.     IMPROVISATION. 

GAVOTTE  and  MUSETTE.     On  sale  at  music  stores . 


FOR  THE  PIANO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCHIRMER,  NEW  YORK 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

GUIDING  THOUGHTS   FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

This  book  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  vocal  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  information  given  is  sane,  sensible  and  clearly  expressed.  The  breathing  exercises  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  diagrams;  they  are  practical  and  completely  cover  the  ground  necessary  to  gain  breath 
control.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  Cloth  board  cover,  75  cents.  Limp  Leather  in 
individual  box,  $2. 00. 

Sold  in  all  music  and  book  stores,  or  send  to 

Geo.  Chadwick  Stock  Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARGARET   ft EYE$ 


C  ONTRALTO 

CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

Management,  WOLFSOHN  BUREAU 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET      -        NEW  YORK 


MME. 
CARRIE 


BRIDEWELL 


CONTRALTO 

Formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Season  1912-1913 


Personal  Address: 
171  West„71st  Street,        -        -        New  York 
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CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE  KNICHT 


Personal   Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


SORRAIVO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 

Orchestra,  1906-'07-'08 

Management,  G.  W.  STEWART 

120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


Mrs.  WILLIAMS.  NELSON 


ART   OF    SINGING 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.,  14  East  43rd  St. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Estey  Building,  Phila. 

Mail  to  29  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J 


SOPRANO 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY  teacher  of  sing.nc 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


CAROLYN  WILLARD 


PIANIST 

Returned  for  American  Season, 
1912-1913 

Address  Fine  Arts  Building, 
CHICAGO 


SERGEI 


KLIBAIMSKY 

Institute  of  Musical  Art 

Private  Studio,  212  West  59th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Columbus  2329 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(EIGHT    YEARS    CHIEF  TEACHER   AT 
THE  STERN  CONSERVATORY,  BERLIN) 

TONE   PRODUCTION.    BREATH  CONTROL,  and 

COMPLETE    PREPARATION    for    CONCERT  and 

STAGE  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian. 


BYFORD  RYAN 


Three  Years  LEADING  TENOR 
Opera  Comique,  Berlin 

VOCAL  STUDIO 


28  West  63rd  Street 


New  York. 


MARIE  LOUISE  TODD 

PIANIST 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Studio:  Carnegie  Hall 

Residence:  Hotel  Woodward      -      New  York 


ISIDORE    LUCKSTONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
REPERTOIRE 

153  West  76th  Street.      -      -      NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone,  Schuyler  7493 
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SOFIA 

STEPHAU 

DRAMATIC 
MEZZO  SOPRANO 

Literary,  Social  and 
Musical  Clubs 

6106   Kimbark  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement, outside  of  Chi- 
cago, of  the  N.  S.  for  B. 
E.  of  New  York. 


ERNEST    CARTER 

*-  Composer-Conductor 

Residence  Studio,  150  West  58th  Street 

Telephone,  2499  Columbus  New  York 

THE   MASTER  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Vocal  Department  begins  its  8th  Season  October  23d 

Mme.  Aurelia  Jager         Mr.  Edward  Falck 
and  Eminent  Faculty         Voice  Trials  October  19-20 

96  CLINTON  ST,  BROOKLYN,  NY. 


CLAUDE  MAITLAND   GRIFFETH 
Piano  Instruction 

Send  for  Circular 
133  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


MARY  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 

Soprano 

106  W.  90th  Street  Phone,  3552  River 


KITTY   CHEATHAM 

The  world's  greatest  authority  on  the  literature  (in 
song  and  story)  of  childhood,  Old  Negro  Songs,  etc. 
"  Her  remarkable  programmes    are  Masterpieces." 

H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
274  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


MARTIN 


FREDERIC 

BASSO 

Mrs.  FREDERIC 

Voice  Teacher 
532  W.   1 1  1,  New  York         Phone,  4930  Morningside 


WM.  S.  WAITH 

Special  Representative  and  Authorized  Teacher  of  the 

YERSIN  METHOD 

18  Arlington  Place  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Perfect  French  Diction 
Interpretation  of  French  Songs  and  Arias 


CONSTANCE    PURDY 

CONTRALTO 
400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Telephone,  4043  Morningside 


CLAUDE   WARFORD 

TENOR  and  TEACHER 

60  Washington  Square,  South,  New  York  City 

Phone,  730  Spring 


DANIEL   VISANSKA 

VIOLINIST 

Nine  years  of  successful  teaching  and  concertizing  in 
Berlin.  Will  accept  engagements  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Address:  37  West  127th  Street,  New 
York.  In  Philadelphia  Mondays.  Address:  1821 
Diamond  Street. 


Dunning  System 

of  Improved  Music  Study  for  Beginners 

FOR    PARTICULARS    ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Carrie  Louise  Dunning,  11 W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

WESTERN  ADDRESS,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


ALFRED T  G.     ROBYN 

PIANO  — VOCAL  STUDIOS 
23  West  42d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(estey  building) 

Close  affiliation  with 

Church  Music  Committees  Theatre  Managers 


M.  F.  BURT  SCHOOL 

Sight-Sinking,    Ear  Training,    Musical 

Stenography.  Normal     Courses     in 

Public     and     Private     School     Music. 

Special  coaching  for  church  trials. 

New  York  School,  1202  Carnegie  Hall 

Address,   Brooklyn    School,  48   Lefferts  Place 


RICHARD   PLATT 

PIANIST 

14  STEINERT  HALL  BOSTON 

Mason  CBb  Hamlin  Piano 
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MASSEY  MUSIC  HALL 


♦  • 


TORONTO 


Haatmt  U>gmptjmtg  GDrrff?atra 

Thirty-second  Season,  J912— J913 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  29 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C    A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


"The  Maters   of 


PIANOS 


Have  shown  that  genius  for 

piano-makmg    that  has    been 

described  as 

"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking feains 

jJte  result  of  over  eighty- 
five  years  application  of 
that  genius  to  the  production 
of  musical  tone  is  shown  in 
the  matchless  Chickermg 
Pianos  of  today. 

Represented  by 
The  R.  S.  Williams  &  Sons  Company,  Ltd, 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 


3K* 


MASSEY  MUSIC  HALL        ;        .        .      TORONTO 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  29 

AT  8,15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Strauss  .  ...  "  Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo 
Form,"  Op.  28 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    .         .        Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.    Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.    Andante. 

III.    Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Wagner  ....    Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK,  Violinist 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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luinliano 


V.f' 


"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 


jy 


a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

Ik  Mfam  (Compaq 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

CINCINNATI 


-  :  i 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches  that, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 
,  The  symphony  in.  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven ;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."     Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 

Ganapol  School  of  Musical  Art 

(One  of  the  Best  Music  Schools  in  America) 

BORIS  L.  GANAPOL,  Director 
25  Adelaide  Street        .        Detroit,  Mich. 


The  branches  taught  are :  Singing,  Pianoforte,  V'olin,  Violoncello,  Organ, 
Ensemble,  Normal  Training,  Theory,  Harmony,  Accompanying,  Sight 
Singing,  Sight  Playing,  Oratory,  Languages,  Journalism,  etc. 

The  Faculty 

includes  a  large  number  of  famous  artists 
and  teachers,  among  whom  number 

BORIS  L.  GANAPOL  HENRI  MATHEYS 

GEORGE  SHORTLAND  KEMPTON  HUGH  RIDOUT 

Mrs.  BORIS  L.  GANAPOL  JACOB  HOLSKIN,  and 

ABRAM  RAY  TYLER  Mme.  ELSA  RUEGGER 

A  large  number  of  skilled  instructors  and  assistants 
A  thorough  course  in  all  the  above  branches 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

ALENA  K.  EAYRS,  Secretary  Tel.,  Grand  3488 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 
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part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  ones.     She  sang  from  18 13  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 

*Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20j 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  18 16  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eishty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 


NOWN    throughout    New  Eng- 
land for   its  unexcelled  cuisine. 
Its    apartments    of   two    to   five    rooms 
with  bath  appeal  particularly  to  families 
Dartmouth^  Newbury  Sts.     who  are  planning  to   spend  a    long  or 

short  time  in  Boston. 

For  Both   transient    and 

permanent  guests  Rates  furnished  upon  application 


in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime 
in  "Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added:  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed, 
too  long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed 
at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn — 
a  "Gloria" — and  the  "Sanctus,"  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  concerto 
was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding 
manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a 
masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half- 
friendly,  half-ironical  manner. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Billow  said, — 
that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed: — 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcas- 
tic"when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  perad venture, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  chords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :   see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
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a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as 
two  streams  of  lava ;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond 
and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth. ..  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.     The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  al- 
most established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks 
mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra. 
These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor; 
but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  in- 
struments seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated 
hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the 
foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of 
harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet 
been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march, 
and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
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even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  pro- 
duce a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.     In  a  long  row  of 
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columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impos- 
sible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  April  15,  1816,  Philharmonic 
Society;  Paris,  April  13,  1828,  Socidte  des  Concerts;  St.  Petersburg, 
March  23,  1859;   Rome,  November  9,  1877;   Madrid,  1878. 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28     . Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  ft 
was  composed  in  1894-95  at  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed 
there,  May  6,  1895.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September, 

1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  January  25,  1908,  October  30,  1909,  December  16,  191 1,  and  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conduc- 
tor, March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been   dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of   the 
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phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
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horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  ''Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  frequently 
in  programme  books  in  Germany  and  England,  in  some  cases  with 
Strauss's  hearty  sanction.*  The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthiimltchen)  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
l-  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 

*It  has  been  stated  that  Strauss  gave  Wilhelm  Mauke  a  programme  of  this  rondo  to  assist  Mauke  in  writ- 
ing his  "Fuhrer"  or  elaborate  explanation  of  the  composition. 
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The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  bases,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  C  ink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  ar  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture).  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.     His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
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in  a  rage,  nuw  etui  uiie  liccil  mm  t»u  siigm,mgry  r  jls  ue  llul  a,  spienuiu. 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck!  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

The  Elinor  Comstock  Music  School 

A  resident  and  day  school.  Leschetizky  method.  Piano  teachers 
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After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  theL  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks   of   Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue);  Rungenhagen  (about  18 15);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a- wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.     The  heavens  open,  and 
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he  recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife   Gertrudis,   who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 


There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there,  too,  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  his  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301 ;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom;   that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.     A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
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always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of 
others.  With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went 
along  the  road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting 
constantly  a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he 
always  succeeded.  A  cure's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took 
him  in  her  service ;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and 
fed  him  for  months;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally 
unfaithful  to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general:  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner' s, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust^(Halle,  1885). 
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Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin.  Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his 
performance  in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio.  In  1907  Mr.  Witek 
played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  A  major  of 
Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the  same  city  the  newly  dis- 
covered violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn,  also  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Witek  was  engaged  as  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  19 10.  He  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
the  following  concertos : — 

Beethoven's  Concerto  in  D  major,  October  29,  1910. 

Brahms' s  Concerto  in  D  major,  January  20,  191 2. 

He  has  given  several  chamber  concerts  in  Boston:  with  Mrs.  Witek, 
December  13,  19 10  (Beethoven,  "Kreutzer"  Sonata;  Paganini,  Con- 
certo in  D);  with  Mrs.  Witek,  March  14,  191 1  (Bach,  Sonata  for 
violin;  Alkan,  Duo  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  21, 
first  time  here);  with  Mrs.  Witek  and  Mr.  Warnke,  November  22, 
191 1  (Franck,  Trio  in  F-sharp  minor;  Bruck's  "Scottish"  Fantasy); 
with  Mrs.  Witek  and  Mr.  Warnke,  December  11,  19 12  (Wieniawski, 
Concerto  in  D  minor;  Tschaikowsky,  Piano  Trio).  Mr.  Witek  has 
also  given  chamber  concerts  in  New  York. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1  838 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810—73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 
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The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  .  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  i,  19 12.) 

BY  RICHARD  WHITEING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.     'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
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that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
King  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.  Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 

No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes. 
One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic-— told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 

If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Quaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.     Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.    "The 
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Drummer  Boy  of  Waterloo," ""The  Minstrel  Boy,"   "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"O  comrades!  comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo!" 

They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
of  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 
gin. 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 
smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Covent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitse." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.     You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
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and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.  It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.  But  Evans's  had  to  die, 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.  Mr.  Morton 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.  It  was  a  great 
sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.  They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level.  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.  If  he  drank  with 
you,  you  were  entitled  to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world:  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wurzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Billow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Biilow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 

•  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  V olkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kuflerath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.f     This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 

•  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 

t  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56, 57. 
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the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Reekie!"  " He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER  Century  BuiIdin* 


177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  pierce  mmm 


Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

MA«<.Mm~«*   m~  oaiii   eiimnriic  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representee  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  Weat  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  GHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieroe, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 
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FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206  West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


TENOR 


RECITAL    CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Maec  Laqen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


GUSTAY  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


EBEN  H.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Huntington  Chambers,   Boston,  Mass. 


Some  highly  successful  songs    for    con- 
cert and  recital 

Fleeting  Days,  Life's  Merry  Morn,    Carol  of  the 
Lark,  (English  and  Italian  text). 
If  I  this  Rose  may  wear,  and  the  "  Etude  1st  prize  " 
winner,  "Message  of  the  Lily,"  "Faith  and  Patience," 
Sacred  Song  or  duett  for  mezzo  soprano  and  baritone. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D' Israeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

pat  vim    r     patw       QtuHin* )  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  j  New  York<  15  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education.  • 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  1.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
it  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 


for  Ten  Fingers,  First 


Summer  Normal.  Portland.  Oregon,  in  July 


WALTER  L.  BOGERT 

President  of  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association.        Vice-Pres.  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
Musical  Director  of  People's  Institute,  New  York  City 

TrATUrD     CYC     CTWrTlMP  (Special  attention  to  BARITONE 

I  LALnLa    \Jr     OirNVairNO      Breathing  and  Voice  Placing)     Lectures  and  Recitals 

Studio,  iColian  Hall,  New  York  City 
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EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -         Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest ,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying ,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Ch£:re  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouveraupres  de  voscom- 
patriot.es  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avonsfait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  de  gout.  C'est  avec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore, je  serai tres  flatte,  carvousme  ferez  honneur. 

"Recevez,chereMademoiselleHosford,rexpression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  De  VOpira. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


ARTHUR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST. THOMAS'  CHURCH     lNFW    WAVFM 
MISHKAN  ISRAELI  NEW    HAVEN 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


SONGS  BY  FRANK  LA  FORGE  m™.8"^™ 


BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIX.     SPOOKS.     LIKE  THE  ROSEBUD. 
TO  A  MESSENGER.     RETREAT. 


TO  A  VIOLET. 


ROMANCE.    VALSE  DE  CONCERT.     IMPROVISATION. 

GAVOTTE  and  MUSETTE.     On  sale  at  music  stores . 


FOR  THE  PIANO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCHIRMER,  NEW  YORK 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

GUIDING  THOUGHTS   FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

This  book  has<  already  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  vocal  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  information  given  is  sane,  sensible  and  clearly  expressed.  The  breathing  exercises  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  diagrams;  they  are  practical  and  completely  cover  the  ground  necessary  to  gain  breath 
control.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  Cloth  board  cover,  75  cents.  Limp  Leather  in 
individual  box,  $2.00. 

Sold  in  all  music  and  book  stores,  or  send  to 

Geo.  Chadwick  Stock  Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARGARET   Kg  YES 


C  ONTRALTO 

CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

Management,  WOLFSOHN  BUREAU 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET     -        NEW  YORK 


MME. 
CARRIE 


BRIDEWELL 


CONTRALTO 

Formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Season  1912-1913 


Personal  Address: 
171  West71st  Street, 


New  York 
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CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE  KNICHT 


Personal   Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


SOPRANO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra,  1906-*07-'08 

Management,  Q.  W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


Mrs.  WILLIAMS.  NELSON 


ART    OF    SINGING 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.,  14  East  43rd  St. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Estey  Building,  Phila. 

Mail  to  29  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SOPRANO 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY  teacher  of  singing 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


CAROLYN  WILLARD 


PIANIST 


Returned  for  American  Season, 
1912-1913 

Address  Fine  Arts  Building, 
CHICAGO 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 

Institute  of  Musical  Art 

Private  Studio,  212  West  59th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Columbus  2329 1 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(EIGHT    YEARS    CHIEF  TEACHER    AT 
THE  STERN  CONSERVATORY,  BERLIN) 

TONE   PRODUCTION,    BREATH  CONTROL,  and 

COMPLETE    PREPARATION    for    CONCERT  and 

STAGE  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian. 


BYFORD  RYAN 


Three  Years  LEADING  TENOR 
Opera  Comique,  Berlin 


VOCAL  STUDIO 
28  West  63rd  Street 


New  York. 


MARIE  LOUISE  TODD 

PIANIST 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Studio:  Carnegie  Hall 

Residence;  Hotel  Woodward      -      New  York 


ISIDORE    LUCKSTONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

REPERTOIRE 

153  West  76th  Street.      -      -       NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone,  Schuyler  7493 
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SOFIA 


STEPHAU 

DRAMATIC 
MEZZO  SOPRANO 


Literary,  Social  and 
Musical  Clubs 

6106   Kimbark  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement, outside  of  Chi- 
cago, of  the  N.  S.  for  B. 
E.  of  New  York. 


ERNEST    CARTER 

Composer-Conductor 

Residence  Studio,  150  West  58th  Street 

Telephone,  2499  Columbus  New  York 

THE   MASTER  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Vocal  Department  begins  its  8th  Season  October  23d 

Mme.  Aurelia  Jager         Mr.  Edward  Falck 
and  Eminent  Faculty         Voice  Trials  October  19-2C 

96  CLINTON  ST,  BROOKLYN,  NY. 


CLAUDE  LAND    GRIFFETH     MARY  HISSEMDE  MOSS 

Soprano 


Piano  Instruction 

Send  for  Circular 


1 33  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City       106  W.  90th  Street  Phone,  3552  River 


KITTY    CHEATHAM 

The  world's  greatest  authority  on  the  literature  (in 
song  and  story)  of  childhood,  Old  Negro  Songs,  etc. 
"  Her  remarkable  programmes    are  Masterpieces." 

H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
274  Madison   Avenue,   NEW  YORK 


FREDERIC 

BASSO 

Mrs.  FREDERIC 

Voice  Teacher 


MARTIN 


532  W.  Ill,  New  York        Phone.  4930  Morningside 


WM.  S.  WAITH 

Special  Representative  and  Authorized  Teacher  of  the 

YERSIN  METHOD 

18  Arlington  Place  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Perfect  French  Diction 
Interpretation  of  French  Songs  and  Arias 


CONSTANCE    PURDY 

CONTRALTO 

400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Telephone,  4043  Morningside 


CLAUDE   WARFORD    DANIEL    VISANSKA 

VIOLINIST 

Nine  years  of  successful  teaching  and  concertizing  in 
Berlin.  Will  accept  engagements  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Address:  37  West  127th  Street,  New 
York.  In  Philadelphia  Mondays.  Address:  1821 
Diamond  Street. 


TENOR  and  TEACHER 

60  Washington  Square,  South,  New  York  City 

Phone,  730  Spring 


Dunning  System 

of  Improved  Music  Study  for  Beginners 

FOR     PARTICULARS     ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Carrie  Louise  Dunning,  11 W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

WESTERN  ADDRESS,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


ALFRED  T  G.     ROBYN 
PIANO  — VOCAL  STUDIOS 

23  West  42d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(estey  btjtlding) 

Close  affiliation  with 

Church  Music  Committees  Theatre  Managers 


M.  F.  BURT  SCHOOL 

Sight'Singing,    Ear  Training*,    Musical 

Stenography.  Normal     Courses     in 

Public     and     Private     School     Music. 

Special  coaching*  for  church  trials. 

New  York  School,  1202  Carnegie  Hall 
Address,   Brooklyn   School,  48   Lefferts  Place 


RICHARD   PLATT 

PIANIST 

14  STEINERT  HALL  BOSTON 

Mason  C&  Hamlin  Piano 
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GRAYS'  ARMORY 


CLEVELAND 


Thirty-second  Season,  J9I2— J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  30 

AT  8.J5 


COPYRIGHT,   1912,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED    'BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 
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<Ute  Makers   of 


liuxxn 


<v 


PIANOS 


Have  shown  that  genius  for 

piano-making    that  nas    been 

described  as 

"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  feains 

cUte  result  of  over  eighty- 
five  years  application  of 
that  genius  to  tne  production 
of  musical  tone  is  sliown  in 
the  matchless  Chickermg 
Pianos  of  today. 

Represented  by 

Tne  May  Company 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 


Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 


MR? 


i  ■--■    ■  ■*•/■ 


GRAYS'  ARMORY         .  .         CLEVELAND 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,   Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  30 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  .         .         .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Weber Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


Brahms  .         .  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Wagner.         .         .         .     Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutei  after  (he  symphony 
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"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  B  minor,  6-4. .  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.     The  second  and 
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contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  K-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind'  instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
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at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  B  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  K  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is-  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood- wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.     The  prevailing 
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mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
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eron,"  second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  notice  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
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shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Brlihl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.     The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
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that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  Brflat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  LufteRuh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).     Eglantine  steals 
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the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Kuryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  GeVard  cjg  Nevers.  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was   a  blood-  stained  dagger,   not  a  ring.      The  first 
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scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  <jfrde  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


* 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of   the  dominant,  with 
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traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard.' ' 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  " aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of 
young  authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
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cert  in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873,  when 
Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played  at  Bres- 
lau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in  Munich, 
March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and  played 
the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met  with 
little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich  cared 
not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in  London 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G.  Cusins  was 
the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and  conducted 
the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's 
concerts,  January  31,  1874.  The  Variations  have  been  played  here  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1884,  March 
19,  1887,  October  19,  1889,  December  9,  1893,  October  31,  1896,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1898,  March  9,  1901,  April  15,  1905,  December  29,  1906,  March 
27,  1909. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manu- 
scripts collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left 
unfinished,  was   struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony   in   B-flat 

*It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
'Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of 
this  form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale); 
it  is  often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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major  for  oboes  and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the 
two   pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in 
London  in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  In- 
troduction of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Min- 
uetto  and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said: 
"There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the 
Chorale  and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named,  is  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive 
except  by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color 
produced  by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  per- 
formance, the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double- 
bassoon  was  substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The'  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind 
instruments  over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn 
also,  often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one 
sense  somewhat  as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of 
artistic  purpose,  he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much 
in  the  same  spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
In  many  of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  har- 
monic and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional 
and  poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d 'esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:   as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
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even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  than  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Biilow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace. .  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  writh  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  wThich  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in   combination  with  other 
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figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 

*  * 
Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE    SYMPHONIC    POEM. 

(From  the  London  Times,  December  7,  19 12.) 

The  time  has  hardly  yet  come  to  define  the  symphonic  poem,  but 
it  may  be  described.  The  description  in  Grove's  Dictionary  may  be 
put  shortly  thus:  The  symphonic  poem  "is  held  to  imply  the  presence 
of  a  'programme,'"  in  which  the  music  "illustrates  the  poetic  material 
and  is  not  self-subsistent;  the  absence  of  recognizable  design  seems  to 
be  essential  to  success"  and  "the  transformation  of  themes  to  be  a  rule 
of  the  form."  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "programme/'  and  the  upshot  of  it  seems  to  be  that, 
if  music  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  the  programmatists  hold  that  it  must 
be,  it  is  still  more  interesting  with  a  "programme."     This  must  remain 
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a  vexed  question,  for  there  will  always  be  in  the  world  those  who  are 
especially  appealed  to  by  applied  music,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pure 
music,  on  the  other.  We  propose  here  to  examine  the  musical  justifica- 
tion of  this  applied  form,  and  to  discuss  a  recent  example  of  it. 

Following  our  description  of  the  symphonic  poem,  we  may  rule  out 
for  present  purposes  the  question  of  whether  the  music  is  or  is  not  self- 
subsistent, — to  decide  either  way  is  to  beg  the  question  of  justification, — 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  three  points, — illustration  of  poetic 
material,  absence  of  recognizable  design,  and  transformation  of  themes. 

A  song  "illustrates  the  poetic  material,"  telling  the  story  in  words 
as  it  proceeds,  whereas  the  symphonic  poem  does  so  following  the  lines 
of  a  situation  with  which  the  listener  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Handel 
makes  Polyphemus,  whose  "ample  strides"  the  chorus  has  just  been 
describing,  tell  with  ungainly  gesture  his  love  for  Galatea;  she  is  so 
amused  with  it,  as  the  accompaniment  informs  us,  that  at  last  he  joins 
in  the  laugh  himself,  and  ends  with  a  compromise  between,  or  a  cari- 
cature of,  her  laughter  and  his  own  gait.  Similarly,  in  Saint-Saens's 
symphonic  poem,  V  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  we  find  Omphale  at  her  spinning, 
and  presently  Hercules  enters,  with  strides  equally  ample,  but  not  so 
ungainly,  for  he  is  only  a  giant,  not  a  monster.  Her  cue  is  to  make 
him  not  ridiculous,  but  useful;  he  is  to  hold  her  skein  for  her, — trahit  dura 
mollia  pensa  manu.  Consequently,  his  voice  is  softened  down  to  the  low 
hum  of  the  wheel,  and,  though  he  makes  some  disjointed  efforts  to  assert 
himself  again,  the  deft  movements  of  her  distaff  are  too  much  for  him, 
and  she  remains  mistress  finally  of  the  situation  on  some  high  violin 
harmonics. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  the  way  in  which  music  can  equally  be 
wedded  to  the  words  of  the  song  or  to  the  situation  of  the  symphonic 
poem.  But  for  the  song  there  are  two  forms  of  the  marriage  ceremony: 
it  can  take  place  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit.  The  literal  interpretation 
is  of  the  kind  that  makes  use  of  a  large  descending  curve  for  "every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low"  and  follows  a  zigzag  line  by  a 
straight  one  for  "the  rough  places  plain";  or  it  prompts  the  inferior 
organist  to  go  (in  the  Psalms)  "down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  on  the  32- 
foot  pedal.  It  is  the  method  of  spiritual  affinity  that  inspires  such  a 
passage  as  that  in  Schubert's  "  Ganymed"  at  the  words  "  Hinauf  strebt's, 
hinauf!  Ks  schweben  die  Wolken  ab warts,  Die  Wolken  neigen  sich 
der  sehnenden  Liebe."  Here  the  antithesis  of  high  and  low  is,  it  is 
true,  equally  used  as  a  metaphor;  but  the  ascent  which  should  normally 
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consist  of  a  major  and  minor  tone  is,  by  the  particular  modulation  em- 
ployed, made  into  two  major  tones,  so  that  the  voice  arrives  on  the  third 
note  by  a  kind  of  wrench,  which  is  the  idea  of  "strebt's,"  at  higher  than 
normal  pitch,  whereas  the  descent  is  accomplished  more  easily  with 
simple  flowing  chords.  Or,  again,  in  Beethoven's  "Flea-song"  the 
inverted  humor  of  Mephistopheles  is  depicted  by  an  illogical  close  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  scale. 

The  objection  to  the  literal  method  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  emotions,  and  in  its  cruder  forms  goes  perilously  near  to 
what  is  known  as  "visual  music," — i.e.,  effects  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  appearance  of  the  notes  on  the  paper  rather  than  by  the  sound 
of  them.  But  short  of  that,  since  it  must  attach  itself  to  concrete  images 
rather  than  mental  conditions,  it  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  word  paint- 
ing, the  proper  limits  of  which  are  perhaps  transgressed  in  the  "  Israel  in 
Egypt, ' '  but  are  not  in  the  ' '  Creation. ' '  Further,  the  number  of  concrete 
objects  that  can  be  thus  depicted  is  small,  and  quotation  is  sometimes 
called  in  to  help  things  out,  as  when  Shelley's  line  "To  the  brink  of  the 
Dorian  deep"  is  set  to  the  Greek  mode  of  that  name.  The  objection 
to  a  quotation  is  that  it  introduces  something  inorganic  and  rigid,  a 
callosity,  as  it  were,  into  a  living  organism;  and  the  rigid  is  the  ludicrous. 
The  treatment  of  the  concrete  is  a  difficulty  in  the  symphonic  poem. 
A  sentence  cannot  well  exist,  in  language  or  in  music,  without  a  definite 
subject  and  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define  these  except  in  the  way  we 
have  described  as  literal.  Strauss,  however,  round  whom  the  battle 
has  lately  raged,  is  not  the  chief  offender.  We  need  not  take  his  flock 
of  sheep  or  Beethoven's  cuckoo  too  seriously:  they  are  on  a  par  with 
Martha's  very  natural  wish,  when  Mephistopheles  is,  by  way  of  offering 
to  step  into  her  husband's  shoes,  to  "see  the  name  with  her  own  eyes 
among  the  '  deaths '  in  the  newspaper."  This  music  succeeds  better  with 
the  "spiritual"  interpretation,  which  expresses  a  feeling  rather  than 
communicates  a  fact.  This  it  does  by  the  "transformation  of  theme." 
Granted  that  the  "fact"  has  been  communicated  by  the  theme, — and 
this  is  sometimes  a  large  concession, — there  is,  of  course,  unlimited  scope 
in  music  for  its  emotional  treatment  by  shortening  or  lengthening, 
inverting  and  twisting,  the  theme:  only  this  is  no  more  than  "absolute" 
music  does,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  last  Thursday.  This  has, 
by  its  linked  movements  and  frequent  transformations  of  theme,  more 
unity  than  the  symphony;   but  in  the  absence  of  concrete  programme 
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(for  the  labels  are  abstract  translations  into  ordinary  language  of  musical 
impressions)  it  lacks  the  human  interest  of  the  symphonic  poem,  and 
marks  accurately  the  point  to  which  the  pure  musician  can  go  along 
that  path. 

In  the  symphonic  poem  there  is  an  "absence  of  recognizable  design," 
whereas  "absolute"  music  must  necessarily  be  in  some  kind  of  "form." 
What  can  be  said  in  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  form,  and  on  the  other 
of  formlessness? 

Formlessness  in  music  is  improvisation.  Its  motto  is,  "Chance  hath 
a  skill."  Chance,  or  an  unknown  cause,  is  responsible  for  many  things 
that  give  pleasure.  Most  of  the  charm  of  conversation  depends  on  it, 
for  instance ;  and  in  a  book  or  on  a  holiday  or  a  country  walk  we  seldom 
find  pleasure  where  we  look  for  it  and  it  often  comes  unbidden.  The 
French  say,  " On  ne  pent  s'appuyer  que  sur  ce  qui  resiste";  and,  just  as 
there  are  writers  whose  ideas  will  not  flow  except  at  external  suggestion, 
so  there  are  composers  whose  inner  consciousness  weaves  little  when 
left  to  itself,  and  needs  some  outside  cause  to  set  it  in  motion.  The 
wayward  charm  of  improvisation  is  a  real,  a  universal,  and  an  ancient 
thing.  The  impulse  to  it  appears  in  the  Alleluias  of  the  Sequences  and 
Tropes,  in  the  bravura  style  of  singing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
contrappunto  alia  mente  of  Spohr's  Italian  orchestra  which  gave  him 
so  much  trouble  and  amusement,  and  is  even  now  in  the  cadenza  which 
prolongs  its  existence  in  a  kind  of  trance.  But  it  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  solo  performance;  and  what  the  symphonic  poem  has  done 
for  it  is  to  find  it  a  place  in  concerted  music. 

But  pleasure  also  comes  to  us  in  another  way.  Most  of  the  really 
good  things  of  life — health,  happiness,  even  virtue —  are  by-products. 
They  come  not  from  an  unknown,  but  from  a  very  well-known  cause, 
though  not  directly.  Beauty  also  is  one  of  these  by-products.  As  in 
a  good  building  beauty  emerges  from  the  fact  that  there  are  thrusts 
to  take  and  that  the  stones  take  them,  so  in  a  good  symphony  moments 
of  beauty  are  collaterally  produced  when  a  figure  or  phrase  or  rhythm 
has  posited  a  certain  tendency,  and  that  tendency  is  met  by  one  of  the 
many  means  of  balance.  The  building  and  the  symphony  are  doing 
their  proper  work  as  architecture  and  music;  they  are  creating  and 
resisting  stresses;  and  beauty,  which  is  a  kind  of  health  or  happiness, 
comes  as  a  reward.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Musical  Form;  and,  in 
this  sense,-  the  music  of  some,  perhaps  many,  symphonic  poems  is  "self- 
subsistent." 

Reinhold  Gliere's  '%es  Sirenes, "  performed  last  week  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  illustrates  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  symphonic 
poem  as  a  musical  form.  A  strong  composer  can  keep  hold  of  the  thread 
of  his  "symphony"  through  whatever  eccentricities  of  the  "poem," 
just  as  an  able  man  can  keep  grip  on  his  business  in  an  untidy  room.     A 
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less  able  man  finds  method  and  order  indispensable;  and  the  weaker 
composer  is  distracted  by  the  many  possibilities  at  his  disposal,  and 
ends  by  saying  nothing  of  any  musical  moment. 

"Les  Sirenes"  attempts,  and  successfully,  a  description  of  the  sea. 
There  is  in  the  divided  strings  and  the  cross  rhythms  that  ever-present 
suggestion  of  brine  and  bilge-water  which  gives  its  unique  flavor  to 
Loti's  "Pecheur  d'Islande";  and  the  irregular  climaxes  distributed 
over  this  are  the  very  image  of  those  "  dines  per  dues"  which  the  Atlantic 
rolls  in  every  third  or  seventh  or  tenth  wave.  The  whole  passage  is 
a  fine  piece  of  "improvisation."  Upon  these  billows  floats  a  ship, — 
so  at  least  we  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  a  theme  which  resembles 
more  and  more,  by  its  transformations,  a  quotation  from  Isolde's  jour- 
ney to  Cornwall;  and  upon  the  fate  of  that  ship,  as  it  draws  near  the 
land,  all  hangs.  Now  are  to  come  those  strains  of  unearthly  beauty 
which  lured  so  many,  and  which  one  man  in  fable — or  is  it  history? — 
alone  resisted.  We  look  for  music  which,  without  necessarily  resem- 
bling, shall  be  as  beautiful  as  the  scene  of  Parsifal  with  the  Flower- 
maidens.  But  we  hear  nothing  for  which  Odysseus  need  have  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  companions  or  have  lashed  himself  to  the  mast.  Yet 
that  was  just  what  the  symphony  should  have  supplied,  because  it  was 
the  one  thing  which  the  poem  could  not  supply.  In  the  distraction  of 
detail  the  music  lost  its  grip  and  cogency,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of 
form  was  denied  it. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walklire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wurzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,   1862,  as  stated  above.     The  programme  also  included 

•  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1880,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Blilow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  arid  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  V olkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

•  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 
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This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

i .  An  initial  period,  moderate,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  •  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1802),  pp.  56, 57. 
/ 

Mrs.  C.  HOWARD   ROYALL 

Teacher  of  Singing  in  all  its  Branches 

Tone  Production,  Style,  Diction,  and  Repertoire 
Studio,  30  East  57th  Street,  Corner  57th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompa- 
niment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
-E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel"  " He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
MISS  CLARA  E.   MONGER  Century  Building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

MiSS  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 


Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

Studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  INGRAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Fierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutch eson . 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL    CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


GUSTAY  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


EBEN  H.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Huntington  Chambers,   Boston,  Mass. 


Some  highly  successful  sonrfs    for    con- 
cert and  recital 

Fleeting  Days,  Life's  Merry  Morn,    Carol  of  .the 
Lark,  (English  and  Italian  text). 
If  I  this  Rose  may  wear,  and  the  "  Etude  1st  prize  " 
winner,  "Message  of  the  Lily,"  "Faith  and  Patience," 
Sacred  Song  or  duett  for  mezzo  soprano  and  baritone. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Ibbaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

TATVTNr    R     TAnv      <5tnrlin«  i  Boston*  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  j  New  Yofkj  15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II..  Folk  Song* 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 

WALTER  L.  BOGERT 

President  of  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association.        Vice-Pres.  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
Musical  Director  of  People's  Institute,  New  York  City 

T17  Ar^UTITl?     Cl  17     CIM^>•I1V^^,•  (Special  attention  to  BARITONE 

I  H./\^niirV    \jr     OirNVaimO     Breathing  and  Voice  Placing)    Lectures  and  Recitals 

Studio,  /Eolian  Hall,  New  York&City 
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EMMA  S.  HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying ,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have-  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  . 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  voscom- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avons  fait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensde  gout.  C'est  avec  plaisir 
queje  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore, je  serai tres  flatte,  carvousme  ferez honneur. 

"  Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  De  VOpira. 

"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


ARTHUR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH     lKlfW    WAvTrxr 
MISHKAN  ISRAELI  NEW    HAVEN 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


SONGS  BY  FRANK  LA  FORGE  m^Much 


BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIX.     SPOOKS.     LIKE  THE  ROSEBUD. 
TO  A  MESSENGER.     RETREAT. 


TO  A  VIOLET. 


ROMANCE. 


FOR  THE  PIANO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCHIRMER,  NEW  YORK 


VALSE  DE  CONCERT.     IMPROVISATION. 

GAVOTTE  and  MUSETTE.     On  sale  at  music  store*. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

GUIDING  THOUGHTS   FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

This  book  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  vocal  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  information  given  is  sane,  sensible  and  clearly  expressed.  The  breathing  exercises  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  diagrams;  they  are  practical  and  completely  cover  the  ground  necessary  to  gain  breath 
control.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  Cloth  board  cover,  -75  cents.  Limp  Leather  in 
individual  box,  $2. 00. 

Sold  in  all  music  and  book  stores,  or  send  to 

Geo.  Chadwick  Stock  Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARGARET   KEYES 


C  ONTR ALTO 

CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

Management,  WOLFSOHN  BUREAU 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET     -        NEW  YORK 


MME. 
CARRIE 


BRIDEWELL 


CONTRAUT O 

Formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Season  1912-1913 


Personal  Address: 
171  West.71st  Street, 


New  York 
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CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE  KNICHT 


Personal   Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


SOPRANO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra,  1906-'07-'08 

Management,  Q.  W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


Mrs.  WILLIAMS.  NELSON 


ART    OF    SINGING 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  G.  Ricordi  &  Co..  14  East  43rd  St. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Estey  Building,  Phila. 

Mail  to  29  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SOPRANO 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY  teacher  of  smm 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


CAROLYN  WILLARD 


PIANIST 

Returned  for  American  Season, 
1912-1913 

Address  Pine  Arts  Building, 
CHICAGO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(EIGHT    YEARS    CHIEF  TEACHER   AT 
THE  STERN  CONSERVATORY.  BERLIN) 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  T0NE    PRODUCTION.    BREATH   CONTROL,  and 

Private  Studio,  212  West  59th  St.,  New  York       COMPLETE   PREPARATION   for   CONCERT  and 
Telephone,  Columbus  2329  STAGE  in  English.  German,  French,  Italian. 


KLIBANSKY 


BYFORD  RYAN 


Three  Years  LEADING  TENOR 
Opera  Comique,  Berlin 


VOCAL  STUDIO 
28  West  63rd  Street 


New  York. 


MARIE  LOUISE  TODD 

PIANIST 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Studio:  Carnegie  Hall 

Residence:  Hotel  Woodward      -      New  York 


ISIDORE    LUCKSTONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

REPERTOIRE 

153  West  76th  Street.      -      -       NEW  YORK£CITY 
Telephone,  Schuyler7493 
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SOFIA 

STEPHAU 

DRAMATIC 
MEZZO  SOPRANO 

Literary,  Social  and 
Musical  Clubs 

6106   Kimbark  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement, outside  of  Chi- 
cago, of  the  N.  S.  for  B. 
E.  of  New  York. 


ERNEST    CARTER 

Composer-Conductor 

Residence  Studio,  150  West  58th  Street 

Telephone,  2499  Columbus  New  York 

THE   MASTER  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Vocal  Department  begins  its  8th  Season  October  23d 

JMme.  Aurelia  Jager         Mr.  Edward  Falck 

Voice  Trials  October  10-20 

BROOKLYN,  NY. 


and  Eminent  Faculty 
96  CLINTON  ST, 


CLAUDE  MAITLAND   GRIFFETH 
Piano  Instruction 

Send  for  Circular 
1 33  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


MARY  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 

Soprano 

106  W.  90th  Street  Phone,  3552  River 


KITTY   CHEATHAM 

The  world's  greatest  authority  on  the  literature  (in 
song  and  story)  of  childhood,  Old  Negro  Songs,  etc. 
"Her  remarkable  programmes    are  Masterpieces." 

H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
274  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


MARTIN 


FREDERIC 

BASSO 

Mrs.  FREDERIC 

Voice  Teacher 
532  W.  Ill,  New  York        Phone.  4930  Morningside 


WM.  S.  WAITH 

Special  Representative  and  Authorized  Teacher  of  the 

YERSIN  METHOD 

18  Arlington  Place  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Perfect  French  Diction 
Interpretation  of  French  Songs  and  Arias 


CONSTANCE    PURDY 

CONTRALTO 
400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Telephone,  4043  Morningside 


CLAUDE   WARFORD 

TENOR  and  TEACHER 

60  Washington  Square,  South,  New  York  City 

Phone,  730  Spring 


DANIEL   VISANSKA 

VIOLINIST 

Nine  years  of  successful  teaching  and  concertizing  in 
Berlin.  Will  accept  engagements  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Address:  37  West  127th  Street,  New 
York.  In  Philadelphia  Mondays.  Address:  1821 
Diamond  Street. 


Dunning  System 

of  Improved  Music  Study  for  Beginners 

FOR    PARTICULARS    ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Carrie  Louise  Dunning,  11 W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

WESTERN  ADDRESS,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


ALFRED  T  G.     ROBYN 
PIANO— VOCAL  STUDIOS 

23  West  42d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(estey  building} 

Close  affiliation  with 

Church  Music  Committees  Theatre  Managers 


M.  F.  BURT  SCHOOL 

Sight-Singing,    Ear  Training,    Musical 

Stenography.  Normal     Courses     in 

Public ^   and     Private     School     Music. 

Special  coaching  for  church  trials. 

New  York  School,  1202  Carnegie  Hall 
Address,   Brooklyn   School,  48  Lefferts  Place 


RICHARD   PLATT 

PIANIST 

14  STEINERT  HALL  BOSTON 

Mason  C&  Hamlin  Piano 
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Thirty-second  Season,  J9J2— J9J3 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31 
AT  8.00 

COPYRIGHT,   1912,    BY  C    A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


<The,  Makers   of 
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PIANOS 


Have  shown  that  genius  for 

piano-making    that  has    been 

described  as 

"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  ftains 

cIhe  result  of  over  eighty- 
five  years  application  of 
tnat  genius  to  the  production 
of  musical  tone  is  shown  m 
the  matchless  Chickermg 
Pianos  of  today. 

Represented  by 

Tke  FARRAND  COMPANY 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Muck, 
Mr.  Otto  Urack  will  conduct. 
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UNIVERSITY  HALL        .        .        .       ANN  ARBOR 


Thirty-second  Season,  1912-1913 
Dr.    KARL    MUCK,  Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .  .         .  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Weber Overture  to  "  Euryan the  " 


Saint-Saens      .         .         .     Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

No,  3,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 
III.    Molto  moderato  e  maestoso:  Allegro  non  troppo. 


GlazounorT Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  SYLVAIN  NOACK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"  After  the  Symphony  Concert 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 
CINCINNATI 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  DessofT  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.     The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10, 1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 
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at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera :  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of   Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever   might   look 
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like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  Under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 
\\  Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.     One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
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ven's  fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
nvention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 

*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  ,to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "     But  Miss  Florence 
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May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
4  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 

*  "  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.     The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
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Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
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ing  to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L,.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
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orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  LufteRuh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  GeVard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
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be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  wa 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Kuryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Kuryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-  stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.     Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
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to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


* 
*  * 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  "Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur."  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeitl'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT.—".  .  .  Technically  she 
has  become  apt  and  resourceful;  the  quality  of  her 
tone,  at  its  best,  pleases  the  ear;  she  sustains  her 
melodies  and  orders  the  phrases  in  them  with  clear 
intelligence,  etc.,  etc." 

BOSTON  JOURNAL.—"  Miss  Eldridge  has  tem- 
perament and  individuality,  besides  the  common  stock 
of  technical  skill.  ..." 
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Mr.  Sylvain  Noack,  the  second  concert-master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Rotterdam  on  August  21,  1881.  In- 
tending to  become  a  pianist,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  attention 
to  the  pianoforte  in  Amsterdam  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  In 
the  mean  time  he  also  studied  the  violin.  He  finally  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  latter  instrument.  His  first  teacher  was 
Andre  Spoor,  concert-master  of  the  Amsterdam  Orchestra.  When 
Mr.  Noack  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  under  Elderling,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  one  of  the  first  violins  of  the  Concert  Gebouw.  Two  years 
later  he  left  the  Conservatory,  having  won  the  first  prize  for  violin, 
and  in  1903  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  violin  in  that  institution  and 
became  second  violin  of  the  Conservatory  Quartet.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  taught  and  did  much  work  in  chamber 
music,  and  in  September,  1906,  he  became  the  first  concert-master  of 
the  City  Orchestra  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  city  he  also  formed  a 
quartet.  Here  he  stayed  until  the  fall  of  1908,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  Dr.  Karl  Muck  to  be  the  second  concert-master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  As  a  soloist,  he  made  his  debut  in  Amsterdam 
with  the  Concert  Gebouw  Orchestra  in  1898.  In  1905  he  travelled  as 
a  virtuoso  in  England  and  Germany  with  much  success. 

Mr.  Noack  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  20,  1909  (Saint-Saens's 
Concerto  in  B  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  61).  On  December  24,  19 10,  he 
played  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  Lalo's  Concerto,  Op.  20.  On 
April  20,  1912,  he  played  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  Mozart's  Con- 
certo in  D  major,  No.  4  (K.  218).  Since  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  has 
played  frequently  in  concerts  of  chamber  music  and  those  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  nature. 
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Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violin,  No.  3,  Op.  61. 

CamiIvLE  Saint-SaBns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1880.  It  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  January  2,  1881,  by  Sarasate,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  non  troppo, 
B  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  a  pianissimo,  tremolando  B  minor  chord 
(strings  and  kettledrums).  The  solo  violin  enters  almost  immediately 
with  the  first  theme,  while  wood- wind  and  horns  give  forth  soft  stac- 
cato chords.  The  violin  exposes  the  theme,  and  then  has  passage- 
work  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  After  a  forte  tutti  passage  on 
the  first  theme,  there  is  a  recitative  for  solo  violin,  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  the  second  theme,  which  is  announced  (E  major)  by  the  solo  in- 
strument, and  is  developed  a  little  against  a  simple  accompaniment. 
Fragments  of  the  first  theme  appear  in  the  strings.  There  is  a  short 
free  fantasia,  in  which  the  first  theme  is  worked  out, — for  the  most 
part  by  the  orchestra  against  running  passages  in  the  violin, — and 
there  is  a  return  to  the  key  of  B  minor.  The  solo  violin  then  has  the 
recitative  passage  that  introduced  the  second  theme,  and  proceeds  to 
the  second  theme  itself,  which  is  now  in  B  major.  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped, and  in  the  coda  the  first  theme  is  developed  in  a  new  way. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  B-flat  major,  6-8, 
opens  with  sustained  harmony  in  strings  and  a  chord  or  two  in  the 
wood- wind.  A  melody  in  Siciliano*  rhythm  is  sung  by  the  solo  violin, 
and  the  closing  figure  of  each  phrase  of  the  melody  is  echoed  twice  by 

*  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man,  who,  taking  his  cap  in  band,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  ana  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of 
6-8.  A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz, 
and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Waltber,  in  his  "Music  Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1732),  classed  the 
Siciliana  as  a  Canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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other  instruments,  with  a  final  flute  arpeggio  to  each  period.  The 
melody  is  repeated  by  the  oboe,  and  the  solo,  violin  takes  part  in  the 
echo  and  the  arpeggio.  After  episodic  passages  in  the  violin,  the 
second  theme,  a  more  emotional  melody,  is  given  out  by  the  solo  in- 
strument, forte,  over  a  figure  in  strings  and  wind.  There  are  subsidiary 
themes  in  the  violin,  and  there  is  a  return  of  the  Siciliano  melody  in 
B-flat  major  as  an  orchestral  tutti;  the  violins  play  the  melody  in 
octaves  against  repeated  chords  in  the  wood- wind  and  the  horns.  The 
solo  violin  sings  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme,  and  proceeds  to  the 
second  theme.  The  movement  closes  with  a  short  coda,  with  arpeggios 
in  harmonics  of  the  solo  instrument  and  lower  clarinet  tones. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
Molto  moderato  e  maestoso,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  a  sort  of  recitative  for 
the  solo  violin  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement,  Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  the  first 
theme  in  the  solo  violin  over  an  accompaniment  of  repeated  chords 
in  the  bassoons  and  the  horns.  There  are  then  sustained  harmonies  in 
oboes  and  clarinets  with  pizzicato  arpeggios  for  the  strings.     This  theme 

is  followed  immediately  by  a  second,  cantabile,  also  played  and  devel- 
oped by  the  solo  instrument.  A  third  theme,  in  D  major,  is  announced 
and  developed  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  a 
rather  long  orchestral  tutti,  and  then  a  fourth  theme  appears,  a  quiet 
song  in  G  major,  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  muted  violins 
and  violas  in  four  parts,  and  afterward  sung  by  the  solo  violin  against 
a  flowing  contrapuntal  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  and  first 
violins.  Then  the  muted  violins  and  violas  proceed  with  the  second 
verse  of  the  theme  in  high  harmonies.  The  solo  instrument  follows 
against  like  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  soft  arpeggios  in  the  flute. 
The  working-out  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
B  minor,  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins.  The  develop- 
ment is  here  somewhat  shorter ;  the  flute  and  oboe  hint  at  the  second 
theme;  the  third  theme  comes  in  for  a  moment  in  the  solo  violin,  in 
C  major,  and  the  fourth  theme  fortissimo  in  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones in  four-part  harmony  against  contrapuntal  figures  in  the  strings 
in  octaves.     The  theme  is  now  in  B  major,  and  the  proclamation  of 
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it  by  the  brass  is  followed  by  a  development  by  the  solo  violin  over 
tremulous  harmonies  in  violins  and  violas  (divided)  and  syncopated 
staccato  notes  in  the  wood-wind  and  in  the  'cellos  pizz.  The  coda, 
of  a  free  nature,  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  third  theme. 

Mr.  Otto  Neitzel,  in  his  Life  of  Saint-Saens  (1899),  describes  the  con- 
certo as  follows:  "The  first  and  the  third  movements  are  characterized 
by  sombre  determination,  which  in  the  Finale,  introduced  by  an  in- 
strumental recitative,  appears  with  intensified  passion.  The  middle 
movement  is  in  strong  contrast,  and  over  it  the  spring-sun  smiles. 
There  is  toward  the  end  a  striking  effect  produced  by  lower  clarines 
tones  and  the  solo  violin  with  octave  harmonics.  A  hymn  serves  at 
an  appeasing  episode  in  the  stormy  passion  of  the  Finale;  it  reappears 
in  the  brass;  warring  strings  try  to  drive  it  away;  it  is  a  thoughtfully 
conceived  and  individual  passage  both  in  rhythm  and  in  timbre." 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin,  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is 
interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  1,  19 12.) 

BY  RICHARD   WHITEING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.  'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
King  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.     Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
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day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 

No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes. 
One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic — told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 

If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Quaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.  Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.  "The 
Drummer  Boy  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"O  comrades!  comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo ! " 
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They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
of  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.  In  one  that  I  had  the 
line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 
gin. 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 
smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Covent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitae." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.  It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.  But  Evans's  had  to  die, 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.  Mr.  Morton 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.  It  was  a  great 
sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.  They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
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creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level.  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.  If  he  drank  with 
you,  you  were  entitled^to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world :  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  SECOND-RATE  COM- 
POSER. 
(From  the  London  Times  of  October  19,  19 12.) 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Music  Student,  an  interesting  and  ably  con- 
ducted journal  that  has  in  many  ways  met  a  real  and  long-felt  want, 
there  appeared  two  articles  printed  side  by  side,  in  all  probability  merely 
by  accident,  but  nevertheless  connected  more  closely  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  obvious.  The  one  was  a  brief  account  of  the  lately  dis- 
covered "Jena"  Symphony  attributed  to  Beethoven;  the  other,  a  paper 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  Percy  Scholes,  on  "The  Education  of  the  Amateur," 
containing  excellent  and  much-needed  remarks  on  "the  dull  things 
that  find  a  place  in  examination  syllabuses,"  and  the  great  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  that  such  syllabuses  have  on  instrumental  teaching 
in  this  country.  Though  Mr.  Scholes  developed  his  theme  on  quite 
different  lines,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  illegitimate  to  make  a  connection 
between  it  and  the  "Jena"  Symphony  as  the  starting-point  for  a  con- 
sideration of  an  educational  problem  of  some  importance.  Is  there  not 
perhaps,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  music-teaching,  too  much  use  of  the 
inferior  work  of  the  great  composers,  too  little  search  among  the  really 
artistic  work  of  the  (comparatively)  second-rate  men? 
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Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  the  genuineness  of  the 
"Jena"  Symphony,  it  is  still,  almost  in  every  bar,  thoroughly  unworthy 
even  of  the  contemporary  Beethoven,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
vertisement hitherto  denied  to  equally  bad  mature  works,  such  as 
" Wellington's  Victory"  or  "Der  glorreiche  Augenblick,"  or  not  a  few 
more,  and  some  excitement  was  created  by  its  appearance.  High  per- 
sonages, not  known  as  regular  concert-goers,  extended  official  patron- 
age; but  they  may  very  well  be  pardoned  if  they  have  not  felt  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Acquaintance  with 
what  a  great  man  has  very  willingly  let  die  is  all  very  well  for  the  learned, 
to  whom  it  is  interesting  and  quite  harmless:  to  others  it  is  neither. 
We  often  introduce  impressionable  children  to  the  name  of  Beethoven, 
either  through  the  two  sonatinas  that  we  may  charitably  hope  are 
spurious  or  still  worse  things  that  unquestionably  are  so,  or  through 
genuine  work  written  with  the  little  finger  of  the  composer's  left  hand. 
Many  never  advance  further  in  technique,  and  then  we  complain  if, 
as  adults,  they  lack  discriminating  judgment.  Would  it  not  be  edu- 
cationally far  better  if  at  this  stage  they  played  no  Beethoven  at  all, 
but  only  listened  to  others  playing,  in  some  form  or  other,  things  that 
he  would  himself  have  not  been  ashamed  to  own  ?  Otherwise,  the  result 
is  too  often  either  hypocrisy — and  there  is  a  vast  amount  attaching  to 
great  names  in  music  as  elsewhere — or  frankness  like  that  of  a  recent 
local  examination  candidate:  "This  music  would  not  please  people 
nowadays.     It  is  what  one  would  term  classical." 

Mozart  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all.     He  was  obliged,  not 
infrequently,    to   earn   his   daily   bread   by  supplying   music  designed 
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to  satisfy  others  rather  than  himself;  and,  unfortunately,  the  great  bulk 
of  his  easier  piano  compositions  come  under  this  category.  In  number- 
less school-rooms  and  places  where  they  teach,  the  first  movement  of 
the  C  major  solo  "Sonata  facile" — surely  one  of  the  most  Sahara-like 
pages  in  musics — is  the  earliest  representative  of  Mozart's  genius;  and 
it  is  little  wonder  if  many  of  us  find  it  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  he  habitually  wrote  in  stiff  and  square  phrases  of  four  bars,  used 
the  barest  minimum  of  harmonies,  and  diverged  into  scales  whenever 
he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  Early  memories  of  this  kind  seem 
to  confuse  the  technical  judgment  even  of  cultivated  musicians.  It  is 
otherwise  hard  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  forgeries 
under  Mozart's  name,  or  for  the  vogue,  even  at  the  present  day,  of  such 
garbled  productions  as  the  E-flat  Violin  Concerto.  Or,  again,  how 
much  unthinking  detraction  of  Mendelssohn  may  not  be  due  to  over- 
familiarity  in  childhood  with  the  fourth  and  ninth  "Songs  without 
Words,"  mixed,  perhaps,  with  an  oratorio  air  or  two;  and  a  course  of  the 
easiest  nocturnes  and  waltzes  may  well  lead  to  a  lifelong  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  Chopin  was  a  full-grown  man  with  good  red  blood  in  his 
veins.  Some  other  great  composers  fare  better,  Bach  best  of  all.  Some 
of  his  purest  and  most  perfect  work  is  among  his  easiest.  But,  after 
allowing  for  a  fair  number  of  obvious  exceptions  here  and  there,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  characteristic  music  of  the  great  composers  is 
not  a  convenient  medium  for  elementary  practice;  indeed,  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  it  would  be  odd  if  it  were.  This  does  not  mean  that 
children  should  not  know  it.  They  should,  infinitely  more  than,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  at  present.  But  in  the  main  it  should  be  not  as  per- 
formers, but  as  listeners, — listeners  over  and  over  again. 

The  composers  who  have  taken  honors  in  the  second  class,  or  may 
perhaps  sometimes,  as  Jowett  said  of  Browning,  have  deserved  "a 
shady  first,"  form  a  large  multitude  if  we  include  among  them  (as  we 
have  every  right  to  do)  all  who  have  at  any  time  possessed  sufficient 
mental  and  emotional  endowment  to  produce  really  sincere  and  living 
work,  of  whatever  shape  or  size.  But  English  musical  education  is 
very  apt  to  run,  with  fatal  easiness,  in  deep  grooves.  Not  a  few  teachers 
save  themselves  from  all  expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  by  faithful 
adherence,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  to  the  syllabuses  of  examina- 
tions for  which  their  pupils  are  very  possibly  never  intended  to  enter; 
many  others  never  think  of  penetrating  beyond  the  catalogue  of  their 
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favorite  publishing  firm.  There  are  no  doubt  difficulties  in  their  way, 
and  two  reforms  are  pressing.  Every  teacher  would  welcome  with 
open  arms  a  catalogue  that  would  include,  under  one  cover  and  with- 
out anything  else,  lists  of  all  the  technically  suitable  and  really  high- 
standard  music  sold  by  all  London  publishers,  whether  on  their  own 
behalf  or  as  agents  for  foreign  firms.  (The  publishers  might  perhaps 
jointly  appoint  an  independent  committee  to  fix  the  artistic  standard, 
and  thus  safeguard  themselves  against  attack  from  the  composers 
excluded.)  And  there  is  also  the  question  of  finance.  Some  publishers 
find  it  apparently  quite  feasible,  and  no  doubt  also  profitable,  to  issue 
new  music  at  low  prices.  The  rest  will  have,  at  any  rate  in  this  de- 
partment of  their  business,  to  follow  suit  sooner  or  later,  let  us  hope 
sooner.  Every  teacher  knows  only  too  well  the  hampering  effect  of 
this  divergence.  To  take  merely  one  example,  Ingelbrecht's  "La 
Nursery,"  a  collection  of  delightful  children's  duets  on  a  quite  fin-de 
Steele,  and  also  quite  sane  harmonic  basis,  would  surely  have  a  large 
sale  in  this  country,  were  its  price  more  adapted  to  those  of  its  older 
rivals. 

After  all,  we  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century;  and  in  musical  as 
in  other  education  an  anachronistic  policy  is  of  little  avail.  The  foun- 
dations of  all  musical  performance,  all  musical  appreciation,  are,  of 
course,  in  the  past,  and  it  is  vital  that  we  see  to  their  solidity;  but  why 
need  we  continue  to  galvanize  dust-covered  composers  who  never  had 
the  faintest  claim  even  to  the  second  rank?  To  some  it  may  sound 
sheer  blasphemy;  but  what  really  is,  in  the  year  191 2,  the  function  of  a 
composer  like  Czerny,  or  many  another  purveyor  of  "studies"?  Tech- 
nique, of  course,  we  want,  and  in  far  more  varied  and  interesting  forms 
than  we  usually  get  it.  For  the  rest,  we  want  music,  not  a  bastard 
hybrid.  There  is  a  great  place  in  musical  education  for  really  artistic 
work  in  the  language  of,  let  us  say,  the  last  thirty  years.  We  need  all 
due  balance  and  proportion,  but  it  is  extraordinary  how  many  lists 
may  be  looked  through  before  we  meet  a  single  piece  that  speaks  the 
tongue  of  to-day.  Very  many  who  consciously  aim  at  composing 
"teaching  music"  seem  to  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  talk  in  the 
style  current  in  their  own  childhood.  The  fallacy  may  deceive  a  con- 
temporary, but  not  a  junior,  if  he  or  she  has  any  artistic  wits.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  really  good  second-class  up-to-date 
composer  is  the  most  important  figure  in  musical  education.  There 
is  not,  for  the  teacher's  purpose,  enough  of  the  really  great  music,  con- 
temporary or  not,  to  go  round;  and  the  really  good  second-class  com- 
posers of  the  past,  indispensable  though  they  are,  cannot  supply  quite 
the  same  stimulus. 

But,  second-class,  we  said;  certainly  not  third  or  fourth.  There  is 
no  one  connected  with  musical  education  who  does  not  receive  frequent 


Miss   McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

The  location  offers  a  rare  combination — trees,  pure  air,  country-like  surroundings — in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Each  pupil  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Principal.  College  prepara- 
tory and  general  courses.      Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Music,  etc. 

Practical  courses  in  simple  banking,  designing,  social  forms,  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
experience  of  everyday  life.     All  athletics.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 

MISS  MARY  LAW  McCLINTOCK,       BOX      ,  4  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON     MASS. 
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gifts  from  composers  and  publishers  who  could  be  performing  far  more 
useful  and  self-respecting  functions  in  any  other  profession.  The  evil 
is  probably  on  the  decline  in  this  country,  but  there  is  still  ample  scope 
for  drastic  reform,  in  high  as  well  as  low  quarters.  If  there  are  any 
signs  that  an  advocacy  of  the  educational  claim  of  the  second-rate  com- 
poser is  leading  any  weak-minded  people,  children  or  adults,  towards 
this  slippery  slope,  the  course  of  action  is  clear.  No  risks  must  be  run. 
We  must  pin  our  faith  to  the  French  suites  of  Bach  and  the  "Kinder- 
scenen"  of  Schumann  till  the  danger  is  past. 


OUVERTURE   SOLENNELLE   IN   D   MAJOR,  Op.  73. 

Alexander  Glazounoff 

(Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  1865;  now  living  in  St.  Petersburg.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  "Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  or  November,  1900.  The  conductors 
of  these  concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Liadoff. 
For  about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra ;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.  An  enthusiastic 
band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when — I  quote  from  "A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."  This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen, — 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers  of   the   Musical   Left,    or   the   Young   Russian   School.     Rubin- 

Mrs.   C.  HOWARD   ROYALL 

Teacher  of  Singing  in  all  its  Branches 

Tone  Production,  Style,  Diction,  and  Repertoire 
Studio,  30  East  57th  Street,  Corner  57th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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stein's  name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky's 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Liadoff,  Cui, 
and  others,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest;  "  but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed  elsewhere."  Yet  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  of 
this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 

At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  E-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "Scherzo-Phantasie"  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky-KorsakofTs  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff's  overture  was  then  known  as- a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.  There  is  no  programme;  the  music  is  absolute 
overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

The  overture  was  performed  at  London  at  one  of  Newman's  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  October  29,  1901.  It  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  December  7,  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  February  15,  1902,  when  Mr.  Gericke  conducted. 
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TEACHER  OF   SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER  Century  Bui,di«* 


177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

MiSS  PRISCILLA  WHITE  602  Pierce  Building 


Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


1*  i    »       nn.i    <».r<«s>Tw.T<.  Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  CUSHIN6  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MARY  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "Garcia"  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pieroe, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 

Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  3096-R  Baek  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 
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FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  S63  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio  :  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL     CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


EBEN  H.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Huntington  Chambers,   Boston,  Mass. 


Some  highly  successful  songs    for    con- 
cert and  recital 

Fleeting  Days,  Life's  Merry  Morn,    Carol  of  the 
Lark,  (English  and  Italian  text). 
If  I  this  Rose  may  wear,  and  the  "  Etude  1st  prize  " 
winner,  "Message  of  the  Lily,"  "Faith  and  Patience," 
Sacred  Song  or  duett  for  mezzo  soprano  and  baritone. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  DTshaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

i-atvtnt    n     r-ATw      Q+„Ai~0  S  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  j  New  Yorkj  15  Claremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
*or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal.  Portland.  Oregon,  in  July 

WALTER  L.  BOGERT 

President  of  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association.        Vice-Pres.  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
Musical  Director  of  People's  Institute,  New  York  City 

Tr  A  fl-117 X>     r\T7     CIWrTWr"  (Special  attention  to  BARITONE 

I  CJW^ntLtS.    \Jr     OirNOirNv»     Breathing  and  Voice  Placing)    Lectures  and  Recitals 

Studio,  /Eolian  Hall,  New  York^City 
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EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way 
in  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me, as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her:  my  warmest 
recommendation.  GEORG  HENSCHEL" 
"Ch^re  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


"J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  vos  com- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  seneux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avonsfait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  professeur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gens  d  e  gout.  C'es  t  a  vec  plaisir 
queje  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  vos  cartes  que  vous  etes  mon  eleve,  mais, 
encore, je  serai tres  flatte,  carvousme  ferez  honneur. 
Recevez,  chere  MademoiselleHosford,Fexpression 
de  mon  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  GIRAUDET,  Del'Optra. 
"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


ARTHDR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH     I  K  F  w    RAVFv 
MISHKAN  ISRAELfNEW    HAVEN 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence/  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


SONGS  BY  FRANK  LA  FORGE  m^Mr.ch 


BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIX.    SPOOKS.     LIKE  THE  ROSEBUD. 
TO  A  MESSENGER.     RETREAT. 


TO  A  VIOLET. 


ROMANCE.    VALSE  DE  CONCERT.     IMPROVISATION. 

GAVOTTE  and  MUSETTE.     On  sale  at  music  stores. 


FOR  THE  PIANO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCHIRMER,  NEW  YORK 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

GUIDING  THOUGHTS   FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

This  book  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  bands  of  hundreds  of  vocal  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  information  given  is  sane,  sensible  and  clearly  expressed.  The  breathing  exercises  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  diagrams;  they  are  practical  and  completely  cover  the  ground  necessary  to  gain  breath 
control.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  Cloth  board  cover,  75  cents.  Limp  Leather  in 
individual  box,  $2. 00. 

Sold  in  all  music  and  book  stores,  or  send  to 

Geo.  Chad  wick  Stock  Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARGARET   REYES 


C  ONTRALTO 

CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

Management.  WOLFSOHN  BUREAU 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET     -        NEW  YORK 


MME. 
CARRIE 


BRIDEWELL 


CONTRALTO 

Formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Season  1912-1913 


Personal  Address: 
171  West  71st  Street, 


New  York 
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GLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE  KNICHT 


Personal   Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


SOPRANO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra,  1906-'07-'08 

Management,  Q.  W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


Mrs,  WILLIAMS.  NELSON 


ART    OF    SINGING 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.,  14  East  43rd  St. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Estey  Building,  Phila. 

Mail  to  29  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SOPRANO 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY  teacher  of  sing.no 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


CAROLYN  WILLARD 


PIANIST 


Returned  for  American  Season, 
1912-1913 

Address  Fine  Arts  Building, 
CHICAGO 


SERGEI 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(EIGHT    YEARS    CHIEF  TEACHER    AT 
THE  STERN  CONSERVATORY.  BERLIN) 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  T0NE   PRODUCTION.    BREATH  CONTROL,  and 

Private  Studio,  212  West  59th  St.,  New  York       COMPLETE   PREPARATION   for   CONCERT  and 
Telephone,  Columbus  2329  STAGE  in  English.  German,  French.  Italian. 


KLIBANSKY 


BYFORD  RYAN 


Three  Years  LEADING  TENOR 
Opera  Comique,  Berlin 


VOCAL  STUDIO 
28  West  63rd  Street 


New  York 


MARIE  LOUISE  TODD 

PIANIST 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


Studio:  Carnegie  Hall 
Residence:  Hotel  Woodward 


New  York 


ISIDORE    LUCKSTONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

REPERTOIRE 

153  West  76th  Street.      -      -      NEW  YORK^CITY 
Telephone,  Schuyler  7493 
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SOFIA 

STEPHAU 

DRAMATIC 
MEZZO  SOPRANO 

Literary,  Social  and 
Musical  Clubs 

6106   Kimbark  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement, outside  of  Chi- 
cago, of  the  N.  S.  for  B. 
E.  of  New  York. 


ERNEST    GARTER 

Composer-Conductor 

Residence  Studio,  150  West  58th  Street 

Telephone,  2499  Columbus  New  York 

THE   MASTER  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Vocal  Department  begins  its  8th  Season  October  23d 

Mme.  Aurelia  Jager         Mr.  Edward  Falck 
and  Eminent  Faculty         Voice  Trials  October  10-20 

96  CLINTON  ST,  BROOKLYN,  N-Y. 


CLAUDE  MAITLAND   GR1FFETH 
Piano  Instruction 

Send  for  Circular 
133  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


MARY  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 

Soprano 

106  W.  90th  Street  Phone,  3552  River 


KITTY   CHEATHAM 

The  world's  greatest  authority  on  the  literature  (in 
song  and  story)  of  childhood,  Old  Negro  Songs,  etc. 
"  Her  remarkable  programmes    are  Masterpieces." 

H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
274  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


MARTIN 


FREDERIC 

BASSO 

Mrs.  FREDERIC 

Voice  Teacher 
532  W.  1 1  1,  New  York        Phone,  4930  Morningside 


WM.  S.  WAITH 

Special  Representative  and  Authorized  Teacher  of  the 

YERSIN  METHOD 
18  Arlington  Place  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Perfect  French  Diction 
Interpretation  of  French  Songs  and  Arias 


CONSTANCE    PURDY 

CONTRALTO 

400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Telephone,  4043  Morningside 


CLAUDE   WARFORD 

TENOR  and  TEACHER 

60  Washington  Square,  South,  New  York  City 

Phone,  730  Spring 


DANIEL   VISANSKA 

VIOLINIST 

Nine  years  of  successful  teaching  and  concertizing  in 
Berlin.  Will  accept  engagements  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Address:  37  West  127th  Street,  New 
York.  In  Philadelphia  Mondays.  Address:  18 21 
Diamond  Street. 


Dunning  System 

of  Improved  Music  Study  for  Beginners 
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PROGRAMME 


Sibelius 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 


I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Brahms  . 


.    Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Bruch  .         .         .         .       Concerto  No.  2  for  Violin,  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniment,  Op.  44 
I.    Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Recitative. 
III.     Finale.     Allegro  molto. 


Chabrier 


"  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK,  Violinist 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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a  prolonging  of  musical  pleasure  by  home-firelight  awaits 
the  owner  of  a  "Baldwin." 

The  strongest  impressions  of  the  concert  season  are 
linked  with  Baldwintone,  exquisitely  exploited  by  pianists 
eminent  in  their  art.  Schnitzer,  Pugno,  Scharwenka, 
Bachaus — De  Pachmann!  More  than  chance  attracts  the 
finely-gifted  amateur  to  this  keyboard. 

Among  people  who  love  good  music,  who  have  a  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  it,  and  who  seek  the  best  medium  for 
producing  it,  the  Baldwin  is  chief.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  as  happily  "at  home"  as  are  the  Preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  upon  a  virtuoso's  programme. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  free  upon  request. 

PIANOS     PLAYER-PIANOS 

CINCINNATI 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.     The  second  and 
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contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery ;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood- wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to.  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood-wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
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first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood-wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chie'f  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood- wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Dp.  So   ....     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "  Academic "  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelber?  Viro  Ulustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Gertna- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 
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Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":  *  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"t 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  H6h',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";   how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 

*"Wir  hatten  gebauet. '  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19, 1810,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschafl,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

f'Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

J  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"*  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  187 1  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter* s  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.     The  "Tragic"  overture 

*  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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If  you  have  not  tried  "White  House,"  you  have 
missed  one  of  the  joys  of  living. 

DWINELL-WB16HT  CO,,   Principal  Coffee  Roasters,  BOStOn-ChicagO. 
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and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


* 

*  * 


Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  early  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
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being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  wThich  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood- wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the -key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

*Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best-known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  (" Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  " Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 
Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
*  Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 
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Mr.  Anton  WiTEk,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin.  Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his 
performance  in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven , 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  ne  nas  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio.  In  1907  Mr.  Witek 
played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  A  major  of 
Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the  same  city  the  newly  dis- 
covered violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn,  also  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Witek  was  engaged  as  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  19 10.  He  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
the  following  concertos: — 

Beethoven's  Concerto  in  D  major,  October  29,  1910. 

Brahms's  Concerto  in  D  major,  January  20,  1912. 

He  has  given  several  chamber  concerts  in  Boston:  with  Mrs.  Witek, 
December  13,  19 10  (Beethoven,  "Kreutzer"  Sonata;  Paganini,  Con- 
certo in  D);  with  Mrs.  Witek,  March  14,  191 1  (Bach,  Sonata  for 
violin;  Alkan,  Duo  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  2if 
first  time  here);  with  Mrs.  Witek  and  Mr.  Warnke,  November  22, 
191 1  (Franck,  Trio  in  F-sharp  minor;  Bruck's  "Scottish"  Fantasy); 
with  Mrs.  Witek  and  Mr.  Warnke,  December  11,  191 2  (Wieniawski, 
Concerto  in  D  minor;  Tschaikowsky,  Piano  Trio).  Mr.  Witek  has 
also  given  chamber  concerts  in  New  York. 
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Second  Concerto  for  Violin  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment, 
Op.  44 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne  on  January  6,  1838;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Bonn  in  1877,  ten  years  after  the 
composition  of  the  first  concerto  in  G  minor.  Bruch  says  that  the 
second  was  inspired  by  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  whose  stories  of  the 
Carlist  wars  in  Castile  awakened  in  Bruch  romantic  and  com- 
pelling ideas. 

The  first  rehearsal,  not  a  public  one,  was  in  September,  1877,  at 
Baden-Baden.  Sarasate  was  the  violinist,  and  the  accompaniment  was 
played  by  the  Kur  orchestra,  led  by  Bruch.  Johannes  Brahms  was 
present. 

The  first  performance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  one  of  Mann's 
orchestral  concerts,  November  4,  1877,*  when  Sarasate  was  the  violinist 
and  Bruch  conducted.  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at 
Coblenz  on  November  9,  1877,  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Gymnasium,  at 
a  subscription  concert  of  the  Musical  Institute  of  the  city.  Sarasate 
was  the  violinist,  and  Bruch  conducted. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loefner  played  the  Adagio — "first  time" — at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  December  20,  1884. 
The  concerto  in  full  was  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Otto  Roth, 
March  2,  1889,  and  by  Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye,  December  3,  1904.  Mr. 
Mischa  Elman  played  it  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  at  his  con- 
cert in  Boston  on  January  21,  191 1. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  "his  friend  Pablo  de  Sarasate,"  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  and  the  usual 
strings.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  May,  1878,  at  Berlin; 
the  edition  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  in  February,  1878,  at  Berlin. 

*For  a  bitter  criticism  of  the  concerto  in  an  article  entitled  "  Sydenham  "  and  dated  October  27-Noveir- 
ber  4,  1877,  see  von  Billow's  "  Ausgewahlte  Schriften,"  p.  369  (Leipsic,  1896). 
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I.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins 
with  long-drawn-out  chords,  and  then  the  expressive  first  theme  is  an- 
nounced by  the  solo  violin.  A  section  in  the  nature  of  a  powerful 
orchestral  fanfare,  alternating  with  brilliant  passages  of  double-stopping 
for  the  violin,  leads  to  the  melodious  second  theme  in  F  major  for  the 
solo  instrument.  This  is  freely  developed.  A  cadenza  for  the  violin 
introduces  a  new  theme  for  the  basses.  This  theme  reminds  one 
of  the  preceding  fanfare  section,  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  orchestral  passages  and  in  the  measures  for  solo  violin  after  the 
entrance  of  the  second  theme  in  D  major. 

II.  Recitative.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  This  move- 
ment is  of  a  quasi-declamatory  nature,  with  cadenza-like  passages  for 
the  solo  instrument.  These  passages  alternate  with  orchestral  measures, 
or  are  accompanied  by  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  movement 
there  is  a  more  cantabile  theme,  accompanied  by  strings  (tremolo). 
This  movement  goes  without  a  pause  into  the  Finale. 

III.  Finale.  Allegro  molto,  3-8.  The  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment has  the  character  of  a  rondo.  The  first  motive,  tranquillo,  is 
given  to  the  violin,  and  is  introduced  by  a  horn-call  phrase.  The 
second  theme,  D  major,  is  vigorous  and  strongly  rhythmed.  A  third 
theme,  F  major,  has  little  importance  in  the  development.  The  first 
theme  is  used  in  the  brilliant  coda. 

"The  violin  solo  predominates  so  decidedly  in  this  concerto,  that, 
with  a  transfer  of  movements — that  is,  if  the  Recitative  should  pre- 
cede the  Adagio,  and  the  Finale  were  left  in  its  place — the  concerto 
might  be  called  an  operatic  scena  with  the  customary  arrangement  of 
recitative,  cavatina  and  cabaletta." 


PIANIST 

Available  for  CONCERTS.  RECITALS,  etc. 
ADDRESS 

RICHARD  NEWMAN 
STEINERT  HALL        -       BOSTON 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT.—".  .  .  Technically  she 
has  become  apt  and  resourceful;  the  quality  of  her 
tone,  at  its  best,  pleases  the  ear;  she  sustains  her 
melodies  and  orders  the  phrases  in  them  with  clear 
intelligence,  etc.,  etc." 

BOSTON  JOURNAL.— "Miss  Eldridgehas  tern- 
perament  and  individuality,  besides  the  common  stock 
of  technical  skill.   ..." 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.—"  Brilliant 
in  execution  and  ingratiating  in  style,  Miss  Eldridge's 
playing  won  the  close  attention  and  the  applause  of 
her  audience,  etc.,  etc." 

PORTLAND  (ME.)  DAILY  PRESS.—" .  .  .  She 
plays  with  a  splendid  breadth  and  power,  making  her 
instrument  actually  sing,  while  her  tone  is  glowing 
and  rich,  etc..  etc' 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  i,  19 12.) 

BY  RICHARD   WHITEING. 

Their  Majesties  go  to  a  music-hall  this  evening.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
consecration  ceremony,  lifting  the  institution  to  a  level  with  the  theatre 
in  the  pride  of  place.  A  good  deal  has  passed  since  royalty  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  then  it  was  only  by  way 
of  its  effigies  on  a  public-house  sign.  'Tis  sixty  years  since,  or  more, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  music-halls  was  opened  at  a  house  called  "The 
Eling  and  Queen," — you  may  see  it  yet  as  a  tavern,  though  not  as  a 
hall,  on  Paddington  Green.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  music-hall  as  a 
place  still  attached  to  the  public-house,  while  involving  no  obligation 
to  call  for  drinks.  Halls  of  the  older  kind  survive  in  the  North  to  this 
day.  Many  a  Lancashire  mill  hand  takes  his  pleasure  in  tap-rooms 
where  they  sing.  The  payment  at  the  doors  marked  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

"The  King  and  Queen"  had  a  stage,  and  the  artists  reached  it  at 
the  back  instead  of  from  the  auditorium,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
flood.  Before  that  they  sat  with  the  customers,  and  shared  their 
drinks.  But  there  were  still  no  boxes,  no  stalls.  It  was  just  a  go-to- 
meeting  sort  of  place,  with  forms  for  seats,  and  plank  tables  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  pot  or  a  glass.  But  a  hall  it  was,  built  ad  hoc,  and 
not  a  mere  glorified  back  room.  Moreover,  they  sang  in  costume 
The  "celebrated  Mrs.  Taylor"  appeared  in  a  cocked  hat  as  Dick 
Turpin,  and  fired  pistols  from  her  belt.  Of  her  method  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  toiled,  though  she  probably  had  no  time  to  spin, 
and  no  doubt  brought  up  a  family  in  a  most  commendable  way.  Mr. 
Reuben  Hyams  sang  ballads: — 

"Beautiful  star  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Shining  with  thy  silver  light,"  etc. 
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No  dying  duck  could  have  cadenced  it  more  tenderly  in  its  closes. 
One  yearned  for  a  better  world.  An  innuendo  man — comic — told  us  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  married  state,  and  rollicking  blades  in 
front  nudged  slow-witted  companions  for  the  point  of  the  joke.  The 
wickedness  of  it  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly.  The  turns  were  sheer 
sentiment — simple,  primitive,  the  liberal  helpings  in  that  line  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  or  sheer  fun.  The  performers  had  Hogarth's 
"Laughing  Audience"  before  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  "Crying" 
one  by  the  same  sure  hand. 

If  you  liked  a  particular  song,  you  could  still  buy  it  in  broadsheet  at 
any  general  shop  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  buy  such  things  now, 
but  only  as  precious  survivals  stored  by  the  Quaritches  of  the  trade. 
I  have  one  of  them  before  me  as  I  write,  the  paper  a  fine  yellow  in 
different  shades,  some  of  them  stains.  "London  Printed  at  the  Cat- 
nach  Press  by  W.  Fortey,  Monmouth  Court,  Seven  Dials  Oldest  and 
Cheapest  House  in  the  World  for  Ballads  4000  Sorts."  "Oldest" 
even  then;  mark  that!  and  old  still  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, — the 
song  of  the  moment  on  the  event  of  the  moment,  murder  or  morning's 
execution.  My  sheet  Has  four  songs,  all  for  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny. You  won't  get  them  for  less  than  twopence  now, — the  collec- 
tor is  abroad.  Love  and  war  are  their  imperishable  themes.  "The 
Drummer  Boy  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Coming  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"O  comrades!  comrades!"  Edwin  cried, 
And  proudly  beamed  his  eye  of  blue, 
"Go  tell  my  mother  Edwin  died 
A  soldier's  death  at  Waterloo!" 

They  abounded  in  "literals,"  especially  when  they  were  on  a  theme 
of  the  day  when  there  was  no  time  for  proofs.     In  one  that  I  had  the 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

813  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
Thirteenth  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  hoys  from  ten 
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CAMP   ALGONQUIN 

ASQUAM  LAKE,  N.H. 

A  select  camp  for  manly  boys,  opens  June 
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supervision,  outdoor  life,  tutoring.  For 
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ARTHUR  HARTMANN  t^SsSWT™ 

ENTIRE   SEASON   1912-13 

Exclusive  Management,  HAENSEL   &   JONES,  Aeolian  Hall,  NEW  YORK 

A  "  Paganini  Redivivus  "  and,  withal,  a  perfect  Bach  player  is  Arthur  Hartmann,  who  must  now  be 
confidently  ranked  with  Ysaye  and  Thomson  —  Die  Musik. 
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line  "Let  maxims  like  mine  bear  the  sway"  read,  "Let  museums,"  etc. 
In  another,  "The  Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor,"  the  lass  had  lost  an  "1." 
The  purely  topical  ones  were  done  in  a  rush  to  catch  the  market.  The 
poet  came  in  hot  and  hot  with  the  news  of  crime  or  scandal,  and  pol- 
ished it  off  at  the  counter  while  he  drank  out  his  shilling  in  beer  or 
gin. 

Concurrently  with  this  there  was  Evans's  or  The  Cider  Cellars  for  the 
smarter  set  of  dissipation.  Evans's  reached  its  highest  just  before  its 
fall  in  its  new  and  stately  hall  at  Covent  Garden,  now  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Its  repertory  has  never  been  matched  for  quality, 
both  as  literature  and  music,  before  or  since.  Its  sixpenny  book  of 
songs  would  be  worth  many  a  sixpence  now  for  words  or  settings. 
You  had  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  the  gems  of  Moore,  of  Bishop,  of  Arne, 
and  even  a  bit  of  Horace  in  the  original,  with  the  "Integer  Vitae." 
It  was  the  rigor  of  the  game, — choir  boys  for  the  women's  parts,  blink- 
ing in  the  gaslight  of  our  midnight  sitting,  and,  if  it  was  Saturday,  to 
be  recognized  next  morning  carolling,  as  at  heaven's  gate,  the  anthem 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  You  supped  on  steak  or  chop 
and  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  and,  if  you  were  a  swell,  you  might  be 
favored  by  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  of  Paddy  Green,  the  proprietor. 
Will  no  one  revive  it  now?  One  single  touch  of  it  now  would  be  worth 
all  the  best'  of  to-day. 

The  Canterbury  was  a  great  advance  on  The  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  the  same  thing  quadrupled  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  style  of  the 
entertainment, — Mr.  Morton,  the  founder,  was  an  educationist  in  his 
way.  It  was  of  the  'All  'Ally  still,  as  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
has  been,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Evans's.  But  Evans's  had  to  die, 
while  the  others  flourished,  and  that  made  the  difference.  Mr.  Morton 
believed  in  selections  from  opera,  and,  as  he  had  the  tuneful  Italian 
programme  to  choose  from,  the  public  rallied  to  him.  It  was  a  great 
sight,  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  in  a  scene  from  "Trovatore" 
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or  "Rigoletto"  or  the  "Barbiere,"  choruses  and  all.  They  were  not 
costumed  for  the  parts,  and  of  course  there  was  no  scenery. 

Green  and  Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  were  the  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  that  day.  They  sang  quite  well  enough,  and  they  looked 
decidedly  classy — a  new  thing  at  music  halls — in  their  evening  dress. 
The  nigger  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Macney,  almost  its 
creator  in  this  country,  who  lifted  it  far  above  clowning  into  art  of  a 
kind.  It  has  not  kept  at  that  level.  The  eccentric  turn  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Sloman,  "the  great  English  improvisatore,"  who  made 
doggerel  verses  at  sight  on  persons  in  the  audience.  If  he  drank  with 
you,  you  were  entitled  to  boast  that  you  had  met  one  of  the  literati. 
Between  the  turns  you  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  if  you 
liked.  They  were  not  good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  but  the  public  felt  good 
in  looking  at  them,  and  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Victoria. 

It  was  still  something  done  in  cast-iron — as  distinguished  from  Paddy 
Green's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
One  does  not  grow  old  with  impunity.  There  are  many  ways  of  get- 
ting the  sense  of  a  better  world:  one  with  the  help  of  Pavlova's  satin- 
shod  toe  to  point  to  it,  and  with  limelight  for  the  suggestion  of  its 
glories;  another  to  hear  perfect  voices  quiring  perfect  things, — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds"  or  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 


THE    SYMPHONIC    POEM. 
(From  the  London  Times,  December  7,  19 12.) 

The  time  has  hardly  yet  come  to  define  the  symphonic  poem,  but 
it  may  be  described.  The  description  in  Grove's  Dictionary  may  be 
put  shortly  thus:  The  symphonic  poem  "is  held  to  imply  the  presence 
of  a  'programme,'"  in  which  the  music  "illustrates  the  poetic  material 
and  is  not  self-subsistent;   the  absence  of  recognizable  design  seems  to 
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be  essential  to  success"  and  "the  transformation  of  themes  to  be  a  rule 
of  the  form."  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "programme,"  and  the  upshot  of  it  seems  to  be  that, 
if  music  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  the  programmatists  hold  that  it  must 
be,  it  is  still  more  interesting  with  a  "programme."  This  must  remain 
a  vexed  question,  for  there  will  always  be  in  the  world  those  who  are 
especially  appealed  to  by  applied  music,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pure 
music,  on  the  other.  We  propose  here  to  examine  the  musical  justifica- 
tion of  this  applied  form,  and  to  discuss  a  recent  example  of  it. 

Following  our  description  of  the  symphonic  poem,  we  may  rule  out 
for  present  purposes  the  question  of  whether  the  music  is  or  is  not  self- 
subsistent, — to  decide  either  way  is  to  beg  the  question  of  justification, — 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  three  points, — illustration  of  poetic 
material,  absence  of  recognizable  design,  and  transformation  of  themes. 

A  song  "illustrates  the  poetic  material,"  telling  the  story  in  words 
as  it  proceeds,  whereas  the  symphonic  poem  does  so  following  the  lines 
of  a  situation  with  which  the  listener  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Handel 
makes  Polyphemus,  whose  "ample  strides"  the  chorus  has  just  been 
describing,  tell  with  ungainly  gesture  his  love  for  Galatea;  she  is  so 
amused  with  it,  as  the  accompaniment  informs  us,  that  at  last  he.  joins 
in  the  laugh  himself,  and  ends  with  a  compromise  between,  or  a  cari- 
cature of,  her  laughter  and  his  own  gait.  Similarly,  in  Saint-Saens's 
symphonic  poem,  "  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  we  find  Omphale  at  her  spinning, 
and  presently  Hercules  enters,  with  strides  equally  ample,  but  not  so 
ungainly,  for  he  is  only  a  giant,  not  a  monster.  Her  cue  is  to  make 
him  not  ridiculous,  but  useful;  he  is  to  hold  her  skein  for  her, — trahit  dura 
mollia  pensa  manu.  Consequently,  his  voice  is  softened  down  to  the  low 
hum  of  the  wheel,  and,  though  he  makes  some  disjointed  efforts  to  assert 
himself  again,  the  deft  movements  of  her  distaff  are  too  much  for  him, 
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and  she  remains  mistress  finally  of  the  situation  on  some  high  violin 
harmonics. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  the  way  in  which  music  can  equally  be 
wedded  to  the  words  of  the  song  or  to  the  situation  of  the  symphonic 
poem.  But  for  the  song  there  are  two  forms  of  the  marriage  ceremony: 
it  can  take  place  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit.  The  literal  interpretation 
is  of  the  kind  that  makes  use  of  a  large  descending  curve  for  "every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low"  and  follows  a  zigzag  line  by  a 
straight  one  for  "the  rough  places  plain";  or  it  prompts  the  inferior 
organist  to  go  (in  the  Psalms)  "down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  on  the  .32- 
foot  pedal.  It  is  the  method  of  spiritual  affinity  that  inspires  such  a 
passage  as  that  in  Schubert's  "  Ganymed  "  at  the  words  "  Hinauf  strebt's, 
hinauf!  Es  schweben  die  Wolken  ab warts,  Die  Wolken  neigen  sich 
der  sehnenden  Liebe."  Here  the  antithesis  of  high  and  low  is,  it  is 
true,  equally  used  as  a  metaphor;  but  the  ascent  which  should  normally 
consist  of  a  major  and  minor  tone  is,  by  the  particular  modulation  em- 
ployed, made  into  two  major  tones,  so  that  the  voice  arrives  on  the  third 
note  by  a  kind  of  wrench,  which  is  the  idea  of  "strebt's,"  at  higher  than 
normal  pitch,  whereas  the  descent  is  accomplished  more  easily  with 
simple  flowing  chords.  Or,  again,  in  Beethoven's  "Flea-song"  the 
inverted  humor  of  Mephistopheles  is  depicted  by  an  illogical  close  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  scale. 

The  objection  to  the  literal  method  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  emotions,  and  in  its  cruder  forms  goes  perilously  near  to 
what  is  known  as  "visual  music," — i.e.,  effects  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  appearance  of  the  notes  on  the  paper  rather  than  by  the  sound 
of  them.  But  short  of  that,  since  it  must  attach  itself  to  concrete  images 
rather  than  mental  conditions,  it  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  word  paint- 
ing, the  proper  limits  of  which  are  perhaps  transgressed  in  the  "  Israel  in 
Egypt, ' '  but  are  not  in  the  "  Creation."  Further,  the  number  of  concrete 
objects  that  can  be  thus  depicted  is  small,  and  quotation  is  sometimes 
called  in  to  help  things  out,  as  when  Shelley's  line  "To  the  brink  of  the 
Dorian  deep"  is  set  to  the  Greek  mode  of  that  name.  The  objection 
to  a  quotation  is  that  it  introduces  something  inorganic  and  rigid,  a 
callosity,  as  it  were,  into  a  living  organism;  and  the  rigid  is  the  ludicrous. 
The  treatment  of  the  concrete  is  a  difficulty  in  the  symphonic  poem. 
A  sentence  cannot  well  exist,  in  language  or  in  music,  without  a  definite 
subject  and  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define  these  except  in  the  way  we 
have  described  as  literal.     Strauss,  however,  round  whom  the  battle 
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has  lately  raged,  is  not  the  chief  offender.  We  need  not  take  his  flock 
of  sheep  or  Beethoven's  cuckoo  too  seriously:  they  are  on  a  par  with 
Martha's  very  natural  wish,  when  Mephistopheles  is,  by  way  of  offering 
to  step  into  her  husband's  shoes,  to  "see  the  name  with  her  own  eyes 
among  the  '  deaths '  in  the  newspaper."  This  music  succeeds  better  with 
the  "spiritual"  interpretation,  which  expresses  a  feeling  rather  than 
communicates  a  fact.  This  it  does  by  the  "transformation  of  theme." 
Granted  that  the  "fact"  has  been  communicated  by  the  theme, — and 
this  is  sometimes  a  large  concession, — there  is,  of  course,  unlimited  scope 
in  music  for  its  emotional  treatment  by  shortening  or  lengthening, 
inverting  and  twisting,  the  theme:  only  this  is  no  more  than  "absolute" 
music  does,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  last  Thursday.  This  has, 
by  its  linked  movements  and  frequent  transformations  of  theme,  more 
unity  than  the  symphony;  but  in  the  absence  of  concrete  programme 
(for  the  labels  are  abstract  translations  into  ordinary  language  of  musical 
impressions)  it  lacks  the  human  interest  of  the  symphonic  poem,  and 
marks  accurately  the  point  to  which  the  pure  musician  can  go  along 
that  path. 

In  the  symphonic  poem  there  is  an  "absence  of  recognizable  design," 
whereas  "absolute"  music  must  necessarily  be  in  some  kind  of  "form." 
What  can  be  said  in  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  form,  and  on  the  other 
of  formlessness? 

Formlessness  in  music  is  improvisation.  Its  motto  is,  "Chance  hath 
a  skill."  Chance,  or  an  unknown  cause,  is  responsible  for  many  things 
that  give  pleasure.  Most  of  the  charm  of  conversation  depends  on  it, 
for  instance;  and  in  a  book  or  on  a  holiday  or  a  country  walk  we  seldom 
find  pleasure  where  we  look  for  it  and  it  often  comes  unbidden.  The 
French  say,  "On  ne  peut  s'appuyer  que  sur  ce  qui  resiste";  and,  just  as 
there  are  writers  whose  ideas  will  not  flow  except  at  external  suggestion, 
so  there  are  composers  whose  inner  consciousness  weaves  little  when 
left  to  itself,  and  needs  some  outside  cause  to  set  it  in  motion.  The 
wayward  charm  of  improvisation  is  a  real,  a  universal,  and  an  ancient 
thing.  The  impulse  to  it  appears  in  the  Alleluias  of  the  Sequences  and 
Tropes,  in  the  bravura  style  of  singing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
contrappunto  alia  tnente  of  Spohr's  Italian  orchestra  which  gave  him 
so  much  trouble  and  amusement,  and  is  even  now  in  the  cadenza  which 
prolongs  its  existence  in  a  kind  of  trance.  But  it  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  solo  performance;  and  what  the  symphonic  poem  has  done 
for  it  is  to  find  it  a  place  in  concerted  music. 

But  pleasure  also  comes  to  us  in  another  way.  Most  of  the  really 
good  things  of  life — health,  happiness,  even  virtue —  are  by-products. 
They  come  not  from  an  unknown,  but  from  a  very  well-known  cause, 
though  not  directly.     Beauty  also  is  one  of  these  by-products.     As  in 
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a  good  building  beauty  emerges  from  the  fact  that  there  are  thrusts 
to  take  and  that  the  stones  take  them,  so  in  a  good  symphony  moments 
of  beauty  are  collaterally  produced  when  a  figure  or  phrase  or  rhythm 
has  posited  a  certain  tendency,  and  that  tendency  is  met  by  one  of  the 
many  means  of  balance.  The  building  and  the  symphony  are  doing 
their  proper  work  as  architecture  and  music;  they  are  creating  and 
resisting  stresses;  and  beauty,  which  is  a  kind  of  health  or  happiness, 
comes  as  a  reward.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Musical  Form;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  music  of  some,  perhaps  many,  symphonic  poems  is  "self- 
subsistent." 

Reinhold  Gliere's  "Les  Sir£nes, "  performed  last  week  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  illustrates  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  symphonic 
poem  as  a  musical  form.  A  strong  composer  can  keep  hold  of  the  thread 
of  his  "symphony"  through  whatever  eccentricities  of  the  "poem," 
just  as  an  able. man  can  keep  grip  on  his  business  in  an  untidy  room.  A 
less  able  man  finds  method  and  order  indispensable;  and  the  weaker 
composer  is  distracted  by  the  many  possibilities  at  his  disposal,  and 
ends  -by  saying  nothing  of  any  musical  moment. 

"Les  Sirenes"  attempts,  and  successfully,  a  description  of  the  sea. 
There  is  in  the  divided  strings  and  the  cross  rhythms  that  ever-present 
suggestion  of  brine  and  bilge-water  which  gives  its  unique  flavor  to 
Loti's  "P£cheur  d'Islande";  and  the  irregular  climaxes  distributed 
over  this  are  the  very  image  of  those  "  dtnes  per  dues"  which  the  Atlantic 
rolls  in  every  third  or  seventh  or  tenth  wave.  The  whole  passage  is 
a  fine  piece  of  "improvisation."  Upon  these  billows  floats  a  ship, — 
so  at  least  we  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  a  theme  which  resembles 
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more  and  more,  by  its  transformations,  a  quotation  from  Isolde's  jour- 
ney to  Cornwall;  and  upon  the  fate  of  that  ship,  as  it  draws  near  the 
land,  all  hangs.  Now  are  to  come  those  strains  of  unearthly  beauty 
which  lured  so  many,  and  which  one  man  in  fable — or  is  it  history? — 
alone  resisted.  We  look  for  music  which,  without  necessarily  resem- 
bling, shall  be  as  beautiful  as  the  scene  of  Parsifal  with  the  Flower- 
maidens.  But  we  hear  nothing  for  which  Odysseus  need  have  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  companions  or  have  lashed  himself  to  the  mast.  Yet 
that  was  just  what  the  symphony  should  have  supplied,  because  it  was 
the  one  thing  which  the  poem  could  not  supply.  In  the  distraction  of 
detail  the  music  lost  its  grip  and  cogency,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of 
form  was  denied  it. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at. 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife,  f  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909) .  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville :  ! '  The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 

•  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier,  were  published  at  Paris  in  roio. 
f  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873- 
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TEACHER  of  SINGING 
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JAMES    E,    DEVOE    ANNOUNCES 
MME.  CLARA    BUTT 

(The  Greatest  Living  Contralto) 
AND 

MR.  KENNERLEY    RUMFORD 

(Distinguished  English  Baritone) 

IN  JOINT  RECITAL 
DETROIT  ARMORY   -        -      FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  7 

Prices,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c,  Seat  sale  opens  at  GrinnelPs 
Monday,  February  3,  9  A.M. 

CHURCH  of  OUR  FATHER,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 

JOSEF   LHEVINNE 

(Famous  Russian  Pianist) 

Prices,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c.     Seats,  Monday,  February  10 

at  GrinnelPs 

DETROIT  ARMORY  -  MONDAY,  MARCH  3 

A  GREAT  DOUBLE  ATTRACTION 

THE     ELGAR     CHOIR 

(Canada's  Famous  Choral  Organization) 

One  Hundred  Voices 

Direction,  MR.  BRUCE  CAREY 

Soloist 

MME.  ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

(America's  Favorite  Singer) 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES!     $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c.    Seat  Sale 
opens  at  Grinnell's,  Thursday,  February  27,  9  A.M. 


Information  regarding  above  Concerts  may  be  obtained  from  James  E. 
Devoe,  Manager,  196  Blaine  Avenue,  Telephone  N.  817. 
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feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  Olle, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
Anda!'  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux- 
catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable 
fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espana"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

The  conductor  Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  "Espana"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.     The  first  performance  was  at  a 

Mrs.   C.  HOWARD   ROYALL 

Teacher  of  Singing  in  all  its  Branches 

Tone  Production,  Style,  Diction,  and  Repertoire 
Studio,  30  East  57th  Street,  Corner  57th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  con- 
ductor, April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Espana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

•Georges  Servieres  in  his   "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Paris,  1012)    gives  the  date  November  6;    but  see 
Le  Mtnestrel  of  November  11,1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,i883,  page  294. 
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Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

u  am       ni,n    cTAnw-c  Saturdays  and  Monday*  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York       studio,  15  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERTHA  GUSHING  CHILD 


20  PINCKNEY  STREET 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE    SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Room  io 


Miss  MART  IN6RAHAM 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Lang  Studios 
6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Mme.  DE  BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

The  "  Garcia  "  Method 

Teacher  of  Bettina  Freeman  and  Virginia  Pierce, 
formerly  of  Boston's  new  Grand  Opera. 
Studio,  70  Westland  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  3096-R  Back  Bay 


Miss  ELEANOR  BRIGHAM 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

6  Steinert  Building 


BOSTON 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 


Teacher    of    Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio     -      31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON 
868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


CONCERT  BARITONE 

and 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist." — W.  J.  Henderson  in 
New  York  Sun. 

Studio,  563  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANIST 

206   West    95th    Street,    New  York 

As  vocal  coach  refers  to 
Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  The  Alcocks 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za  belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


RECITAL    CONCERT     ORATORIO 

Management  Maec  La  gen,  500  Fifth  Avenue 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized  teacher 

of  his  method 

Will  teach  in  Boston  one  day  each  week 

65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


GUSTAY  L.  BECKER 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

STUDIOS: 

Aeolian  Hall  and  Steinway  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


EBEN  H.  BAILEY 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Huntington  Chambers,   Boston,  Mass. 


Some  highly  successful  songs    for    con- 
cert and  recital 

Fleeting  Days,  Life's  Merry  Morn,    Carol  of  the 
Lark,  (English  and  Italian  text). 
If  I  this  Rose  may  wear,  and  the  "  Etude  1st  prize  " 
winner,  "Message  of  the  Lily,"  "Faith  and  Patience," 
Sacred  Song  or  duett  for  mezzo  soprano  and  baritone. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  oj  development. —  D'Iskaeli 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

r-ATVTM    n     r-irkv       Ch„«n0  S  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,   Lang  Studios 
CALVIN    B.    CADY.     Studios  {  New  York>  15  ciaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
'or  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Musio  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Summer  Normal.  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 

WALTER  L.  BOGERT 

President  of  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association.       Vice-Pres.  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Musical  Director  of  People's  Institute,  New  York  City 

(Special  attention  to  BARITONE 

Breathing  and  Voice  Placing)    Lectures  and  Recitals 

Studio,  /Eolian  Hall,  New  YorkjCity 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMMA  S.   HOSFORD 

Ceacber  of  Singing 
Huntington  Chambers        -        Boston,  Mass. 

"The  earnest,  and  in  its  results  most  gratifying,  way- 
iii  which  Miss  Emma  Hosford  has  studied  singing 
with  me,  as  well  as  her  good  and  sound  work  as  a 
teacher ,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  prompt  me  to  give  her  my  warmest 
recommendation.  QEORQ  HENSCHEL" 
"Chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford  , 

"Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  laisser  partir  de  Paris  sans 
vous  souhaiter  encore  un  bon  retour  dans  votre  pays. 


' ' J'espere  que  vous  allez  trouver  aupres  de  vos  com- 
patriotes  toutlesucces  que  vous  meritez  par  votre 
talent.  Le  travail  serieux  et  artistique  que  nous 
avonsfait  depuis  deux  annees  doit  vous  assurer,  sans 
aucun  doute,  un  premier  rang  de  pfofesseur  vis-a-vis 
des  musiciens  et  des  gensdegoutr  C'estavec  plaisir 
que  je  vous  dis  maintenant:  Allez,  marchez  de  vos 
propres  ailes ;  et  non  seulement  je  vous  autorise  a 
mettresur  voscartes  que  vous  etesmon  elerve,  mais, 
encore, je  serai tres  flatte,carvousme  f erez  honneur. 
Recevez,  chere  Mademoiselle  Hosford,  l'expression 
de  moil  affectueux  devouement. 

"ALF.  QIRAUDET,  Del'Optra. 
"Conservatoire  National  de  Paris." 


ARTHOR  L.  COLLINS 


Teacher  of  Organ  and  Piano 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Recital  Organist 

ST.  THOMAS' CHURCH     lNFW    px  A  v  F  N 
M1SHKAN  ISRAELS  NEW    HAVEN 


HENRIETTA  SPEKE-SEELEY 

SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Residence,  2184  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York 


SONGS  BY  FRANK  LA  FORGE  ***&&** 

BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIX.    SPOOKS.     LIKE  THE  ROSEBUD.    TO  A  VIOLET. 
TO  A  MESSENGER.    RETREAT. 


ROMANCE. 


FOR  THE  PIANO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCHIRMER,    JEW  YORK 


VALSE  DE  CONCERT.     IMPROVISATION. 

GAVOTTE  and  MUSETTE.     On  sale  at  music  stores. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

GUIDING  THOUGHTS   FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

This  book  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  vocal  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  information  given  is  sane,  sensible  and  clearly  expressed.  The  breathing  exercises  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  diagrams;  they  are  practical  and  completely  cover  the  ground  necessary  to  gain  breath 
control.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  Cloth  board  cover,  75  cents.  Limp  Leather  in 
individual  box,  $2. 00.     - 

Sold  in  all  music  and  book  stores,  or  send  to 

Geo.  Chadwick  Stock  Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARGARET 


KEYES 


C  ONTR ALTO 

CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

Management,  WOLFSOHN  BUREAU 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET     -        NEW  YORK 


MME. 
CARRIE 


BRIDEWELL 


CONTRALTO 

Formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Season  1912-1913 


Personal  Address: 
171  West_71st  Street,        -        • 


New  York 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE 

Personal  Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


KNICHT 

SOPRANO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 

Orchestra,  lMG-W-'OS 

Management,  G.  W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


Mrs.  WILLIAMS,  NELSON 


ART    OF    SINGING 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.,  14  East  43rd  St. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Estey  Building,  Phila, 

Mail  to  29  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SOPRANO 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY  teacher  of  mm 

STUDIO,  500  CARNEGIE  HALL 


CAROLYN  WILLARD 


PIANIST 

Returned  for  American  Season, 
1912-1913 

Address  Fine  Arts  Building, 
CHICAGO 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 

Institute  of  Musical  Art 

Private  Studio,  212  West  59th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Columbus  2329 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(EIGHT    YEARS    CHIEF  TEACHER    AT 
THE  STERN  CONSERVATORY.  BERLIN) 

TONE   PRODUCTION.    BREATH  CONTROL,  and 

COMPLETE   PREPARATION    for    CONCERT  and 

STAGE  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian. 


BYFORD  RYAN 


Three  Years  LEADING  TENOR 
Opera  Comique,  Berlin 

VOCAL  STUDIO 


28  West  63rd  Street 


New  York 


MARIE  LOUISE  TODD 

PIANIST 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


Studio:  Carnegie  Hall 
Residence:  Hotel  Woodward 


•      New  York 


ISIDORE    LUCKSTONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
REPERTOIRE 

15.LW§st  76th  Street.     -     -      NEW  YORK^CITY 
Telephone,  Schuyler  7493 
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SOFIA 

STEPHALI 

DRAMATIC 
MEZZO  SOPRANO 

Literary,  Social  and 
Musical  Clubs 

6106   Kimbark  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement, outside  of  Chi- 
cago, of  the  N.  S.  for  B. 
E.  of  New  York. 


ERNEST    CARTER 

Composer-Conductor 

Residence  Studio,  150  West  58th  Street 
Telephone,  2499  Columbus  New  York 

THE  MASTER  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Vocal  Department  begins  its  8th  Season  October  23d 

Mme.  Aurelia  Jager         Mr.  Edward  Falck 
and  Eminent  Faculty         Voice  Trials  October  10- 2c 

96  CLINTON  ST,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


CLAUDE  MAITLAND   GRIFFETH 
Piano  Instruction 

Send  for  Circular 

1 33  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


MARY  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 

Soprano 

106  W.  90th  Street  Phone,  3552  River 


KITTY   CHEATHAM 

The  world's  greatest  authority  on  the  literature  (in 
song  and  story)  of  childhood,  Old  Negro  Songs,  etc. 
"  Her  remarkable  programmes    are  Masterpieces." 

H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
274  Madison   Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


MARTIN 


FREDERIC 

BASSO 

Mrs.  FREDERIC 

Voice  Teacher 
532  W.  Ill,  New  York        Phone,  4930  Morningside 


WM.  S.  WAITH 

Special  Representative  and  Authorized  Teacher  of  the 

YERSIN  METHOD 

18  Arlington  Place  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Perfect  French  Diction 
Interpretation  of  French  Songs  and  Arias 


CONSTANCE    PURDY 

CONTRALTO 
400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Telephone,  4043  Morningside 


CLAUDE   WARFORD 

TENOR  and  TEACHER 

60  Washington  Square,  South,  New  York  City 

Phone,  730  Spring 


DANIEL   VISANSKA 

VIOLINIST 

Nine  years  of  successful  teaching  and  concert!  zing  in 
Berlin.  Will  accept  engagements  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Address:  37  West  127th  Street,  New 
York.  In  Philadelphia  Mondays.  Address:  1821 
Diamond  Street. 


Dunning  System 

of  Improved  Music  Study  for  Beginners 

FOR     PARTICULARS    ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Carrie  Louise  Dunning,  11 W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

WESTERN  ADDRESS,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


ALFRED  T  G.    ROBYN 
PIANO— VOCAL  STUDIOS 

23  West  42d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(estey  building) 

Close  affiliation  with 

Church  Music  Committees  Theatre  Managers 


M.  F.  BURT  SCHOOL 

Sight'Singing,   Ear  Training,    Musical 

Stenography.         Normal     Courses     in 

Public     and     Private     School     Music. 

Special  coaching  for  church  trials. 

New  York  School,  1202  Carnegie  Hall 
Address,   Brooklyn   School,  48   Lefferts  Place 


RICHARD  PLATT 

PIANIST 

14  STHNERT  HALL  BOSTON 

Mason  CBl  Hamlin  Piano 
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